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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE'. 

AccoBDora  to  the  1881  census,  agricnltnre  supports  about  500^000 
people  or  56  per  cent  of  the  popolatioii.   The  details  are : 


Aqe. 

ToUl. 

fader  FifMen  ... 
Ovw  WIma 

Tbtel  ... 

103,288 
145,407 

i)7,174 

iM,cnr« 

ttl»M8 

M1.M* 

-  TvonbiB  and  M&Us,  though  the  chief,  are  bj  no  means  the  only 
husbandmen.  Men  of  all  classes,  Brdhmans,  Gujar  MdrwAr  and 
Lingayat  V6nis,  Dhangars,  NlL-lvis,  Kolis,  Rdmoshis,  Mhdrs, 
Charabhdrs,  and  Mu<?almans  ovva  land.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
landholders  till  with  their  own  hands.  The  rest  rent  the  land  to 
tenants  end  add  to  their  rents  by  the  practice  of  some  craft  or 
calling.  Knnbia  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
fields.  They  work  more  steadilj,  and  have  ;^catcr  bodily  .strength 
than  other  Imsbandmen,  and  thoy  show  liig^li  skill  both  iu  dry-crop 
tillage  and  in  cultivating  the  watered  lands  in  which  cereals  are 
g^own.  At  the  same  time,  especially  at  a  distance  from  trade 
centres,  thej  are  slow  to  adopt  improvements,  and,  especially  in  the 
east,  are  not  careful  to  keep  their  fields  clear  of  we^s.  Mai  is  or 
gardenorc-  c  iliivate  a  large  area  of  garden  and  watered  land. 
Some  oi  them  depend  entirely  07\  the  produce  of  their  fields,  and 
manage  their  garden  lands  with  great  care  and  .skill.  Thou^'h,  like 
£nnbis,  M&lis  are  slow  to  change  their  modes  of  tillage,  they  are 
ready  to  grow  any  now  crop  that  seems  likely  to  pay.  They  are 
most  skilful  in  mixing  and  vfirying  crops^  and  are  the  most  rep^nlar 
and  thorough  ])loughers  and  the  cleanest  wooders  in  the  district. 
Where  there  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  land  they  are  careful  to 
use  every  available  particle  of  manure  and  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Poena  have  completely  overcome  their  dislike  to  the  nse  of  poodrette. 
Mdlis  are  of  four  kinds,  Phnl  or  flower  MAlis,  Haldya  or  turmerie 
Jtfrili'-',  Lingayat  or  //-wearing  Malis  generally  of  southern  or 
Kariiatak  origin,  and  Jiroor  cumin-seed  Mdlis.  Brahmans  genci*ally 
have  their  lands  tilled  by  hired  labour,  themselves  Bupenafcendiug 
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and  directing  the  workmen,  but,  in  parts  of  Khed,  and  occasionally 
elsf  '.vliinf^  in  the  west,  Brtlhmans  have  for  generation?  "worked  their 
fields  T^'lthout  the  help  of  hired  labour.  Vanis  are  perhaps  the 
only  class  who  never  till  with  their  own  hands.  They  let  their  lands 
to  tenants  who  pay  them  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  A  liurge 
section  of  the  landholders  are  Dhangars  or  shepherds  hj  caste. 
Most  Dhangara,  besides  tilling  their  lands,  rear  sheep  and  weave 
blankets,  but  some  have  given  up  rearing  sheep  and  live  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  their  lands.  Except  the  Haldya  or  turmeric 
UdliSj  no  husbandmen  grow  only  one  crop. 

iiic  uncertain  rainfall  over  a  great  part  of  the  district,  the 
poTerty  of  much  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  Tsriety  in  the  crops 

grown,  and  a  carelessness  in  their  dealings  with  moneylenders, 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  combined  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  Poona  landholders  poor  and  in  debt.  Between  1863 
and  1  SOS  they  sulTered  from  the  iutrodnctiou  of  revised  rates  of 
assessment  based  on  very  high  produce  prices  which  were  wrongly 
believed  to  have  risen  to  a  permanent  level.  To  their  loss  from  thie 
fall  in  produce  prices  was  added  the  suffering  and  min  of  the 
1870-77  famine.  In  spite  of  these  recent  causes  of  depression,  the 
records  of  former  years  s^eera  to  show  that  except  during  tlie  ten  years 
of  unusual  prosperity  ending  about  1 870,  when  great  public  worka 
and  the  very  high  price  of  cotton  and  other  field  produce  threw 
mach  wealth  into  the  district,  the  mass  of  the  Undholding  clsases, 
though  poor  and  largely  in  debt,  are  probably  at  present  less 
harassed,  and  better  fed,  better  clotlied,  and  better  boused  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  the  west,  where  famines  are  unknown  and  scarcity  is  unosnai, 
the  hnsbandmeu  are  fairly  off.  Bot  in  Inddpur  and  Bnimthadi  and 
in  murta  of  Simr  and  Purandhar  they  have  not  recovered  the  distresa 
and  indebtedness  caused  by  the  1876-77  limine.  In  1876-77, 
a  large  area  of  land  was  th^o^Yn  out  of  tillage  and  the  low  price 
of  t^rain  during  the  two  years  ending  1882-s:i  has  made  it 
diiiicuit  for  the  landholders  to  recover  what  they  lost  in  the 
year  of  distress.^  At  the  same  time  the  Mutha  canals  and  other 
water-works,  by  introducing  a  variety  of  crops  and  fostering  more 
careful  tillage,  have  done  much  to  enrich  the  landholders.  As  a 
class  the  landholders  are  hardworking,  frugal,  and  orderly.  But, 
except  near  l*ooua,  whoso  market  quickens  their  energies,  they  are 
slower  and  less  intelligent  than  the  landholders  of  moat  other  parts 
of  the  Presidenoy.  Their  tillage  is  careless,  at  times  even  slovenly, 
and  they  fail  to  strengthen  the  land  by  deep  ploughing,  hy  change 
of  crops,  or  by  the  sufficient  use  of  manure.  This  is  due  to  poverty 
forcing  them  to  take  all  they  can  from  the  land,  rather  than  to 
laziness  or  to  ignorance  of  the  value  of  suitable  ploughing,  of  plentiful 
manure,  of  clean  weeding,  of  fallows,  and  of  changes  of  crops. 
Their  greatest  want,  and  £ia  with  the  spread  of  irrigation  is  more 


*  In  Ind&pur  jtKtrt  told  at  acventy  hIx  pounds  ia  1881-82  and  at  sixty-two  pound* 
in  18«2-83.  TU  oomapOBdiag  average  prioa  daring  the  twenty  years  befbn  l881*n 
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aad  more  felt,  is  mannre.    As  there  are  almost  no  leaf-yielding 

forests,  as  p^rass  is  scarce,  atul  as  inov^t  of  the  straw-paring 
crops  are  millets  whose  stalks  art)  valuable  todUer,  there  is  a  irreat 
scarcity  of  stable-Utter,  and  from  the  want  of  other  fuel  most  of  tho 
oowdnDg  18  lout  to  ihe  land.  In  18S7  Colonel  Sykes  ihonglit  the 
mixing-  of  several  grains  and  pulses  in  one  field  was  one  of  tne  chief 
blemishes  in  the  Poena  tillage.^  More  recent  writers,  includiug 
among  them  tho  rcvrntic  aud  survey  officers  of  tho  district,  do  not 
share  Colonel  Sjkes'  opimon.  Over  most  of  the  district  the  chief 
danger  a^nst  which  the  hasbendman  has  to  gaard  is  a  failure  of 
rain.  Millet  may  neriah  in  a  year  in  which  the  hardier  and  less 
thirsty  pnUe  will  thrive  or  at  worst  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  If  the 
millet  succeeds  it  smothers  the  pulse  and  takes  no  harm.  The 
mixin<r  of  crops  has  also  the  advantage  of  lessoning  the  drain  on  the 
land  by  taking  different  elements  out  of  it. 

In  Poona  all  arable  land  comes  under  one  or  other  of  three  great 
heads,  jtVava^  or  dry-crop  land,  hdgdyat  or  watered  land,  andamnor 
rice  land.  Dry-crop  lands  are  divided  into  kharif  or  early  and  robi  or 
late.  The  early  crops  are  brought  to  matnrity  by  the  rains  of  the  south- 
west monsoon ;  the  lato  crops  depend  on  dews,  on  watering*,  and  on 
the  partial  fair-weather  showers  whicli  occasionally  fall  between 
November  aud  March.  Early  or  ArAart/' crops  are  sown  in  June  and 
July  and  are  reaped  in  September  and  October  or  November.  In  the 
If &val  or  wet  and  hilly'  west,  whose  staple  is  rice  and  whose  other 
crops  are  the  coarse  or  i'arfc<w grains  vari,  adva,ndehm,  and  hhurdsni 
the  chief  harvest  is  the  early  harvest.  The  exposure  to  the  cold  damp 
of  the  south-west  rains  severely  tries  tho  husbandmen  of  the  west. 
But  they  are  a  hardy  cheerful  race  and  their  labour  is  seldom  made 
useless  by  a  ffttlme  of  orope  or  unprofitable  from  the  want  of  a 
market. 

In  the  Deeh  or  eastern  plain,  where  the  south-west  rain  is  light 

and  uncertain,  the  early  or  kharif  harvest  is  less  important  than 
in  the  west.  Tlie  chief  early  crops  are  spiked  millet  or  mixed 
with  the  hardy  fxr  aud  early  Indian  millet  or  jvdri,  Thes(>  aro 
sown  in  late  May  or  in  June  on  the  first  sufficient  raintulL  lu 
good  years  they  ripen  in  late  September  and  October ;  in  bad  years 
not  till  November.  When  tiie  early  crops  are  reaped  in  September 
and  where  the  land  permits,  a  second  or  dusota  crop  is  raised.  As, 
after  October,  rain  rarely  falls  in  t!io  hilly  west,  except  a  little 
wheat  grown  on  the  eastern  frinL'-c,  the  late  or  r<ihi  dry-crop 
harvest  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  In  the  east  of  the 
district  which  is  within  the  range  of  the  north-east  rains,  the  late  or 
rabi  harvest  is  more  important  than  the  early  harvest.  There  the 
late  crops  are  sown  in  October  aud  November  and  ripen  in  February 
and  March.  They  rire  chioHy  shdlii  aud  other  cold-weather  Indian 
millets  and  gram,  lentils,  aud  other  pulses. 

'  The  soil  of  the  district  is  lighter  in  the  west  than  in  the  east.  It 
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Chapter  I?.  belongs  to  three  olaaaes,  bkok  or  kali,  red  or  tdmbdi,  and  coarse  graj 
Agrioidtart.         barad.    In  some  places  each  class  of  soil  blends  with  die  other 

in  varying  ]>rop<>«'fion'3  nivl  in  turn  is  modified  by  sand,  gravel, 
•  lune-salts,  aiui  oilier  iiiLTi  l dieuts.    The  kali  soil  is  fifonerally  black 

or  nearly  black,  aud  has  sometimes  a  gray  or  a  bluihh  tinge.    It  ia 
oommouly  foond  in  layers  several  feet  deep.   It  belongs  to  the  pUun 
east  rather  than  to  wb  hillj  west,  and  covers  wide  areas  near  rivers 
and  large  streams.    In  such  places  it  is  of  great  and  nniform 
depth.    It  is  sometimes  injurod  by  being"  mixed  with  limo  n'  dales  ; 
and,  ocOTsionallj,  from  tho  nf-tion   of  water  or  the  preaeuee  of 
mineral  6Q.hs,  it  becomes  sliil  and  clayey,  whicb,  except  in  years  of 
heaTT  rainfall,  mnoh  lessens  its  richness.   Excellent  black  soil  of 
small  and  varying  depth,  with  its  sarface  covered  with  black  basalt 
stones,   is   found  on  tablelands.    Black   soils  are    richer  than 
either  red  or  coarse  gray  soils.    The  sun  docs  not  harden  their 
sarface  but  cracks  and  crumbles    it,    aud  as    they  keep  their 
moisture  longer  than  other  soils  they   are  the   favourite  land 
for  late  or  rabi  crops.     They  yield  all  the  prodnoe  of  the 
Deccan  in  abundance  and  are  specially  suited  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  gram,  and   sugarcane.    Towards  the   west   as  the  level 
rises  the  black  poil  shallows  til!  in  the  waving  slopes  that  skirt 
the  hills  it  change.-i  to  red  or  gray.    The  black  soil  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  gaping  black  soil  known  as  dombi  and  kevaldhds  and 
the'  stonj  black  called  khadkal  or  dkondal.   Though  better  than 
the  stony  black    the  gaping  black  soil   is  very  thirsty  and 
reqaires  plentiful  and  constant  wateiing  to  bring  out  its  powers 
and  keep  them  in  action.    If  it  is  not  continually  drenched  while 
the  crop  is  growing  the  people  say  that  the  crops  pine  and  wither. 
The  stones  in  the  stony   black  are  said  to  make  it  firmer  and 
better  able  to  hold  water.   This  is  the  most  Talued  land  for  the 
ordinary  dry-crops  whose  supply  of  water  depends  on  the  local 
rainfall.    This  ?N  ny  black  is  not  so  strong  and  as  a  rule  is  shal- 
lower than  the  gaping  black.    Being  lighter  the  gaping  black  is  more 
easily  worked,  but  has  to  be  ploughed  oftener  than  the  stony  black 
and  wants  more  manure.    The  best  black  soil  yields  year  after 
▼ear  apparently  without  suffering  though  its  powers  might  have 
become  exhausted  if  it  were  not  for  the  relief  given  by  sowing  a 
mixed  crop.    Other  and  poorer  black  soils  occur  mixed  with  sand 
and  clay.    The  reddish  or  copper-coloured  soils  called  iamhat  or 
idinhdi  are  always  shuiiower  and  coarser  tlian  the  black.  They 
are  probably  the  ruins  of  the  iron>bearing  rocks  without  the 
decayed  vegetable  element  which  deepens  the  colour  of  the  blade 
soils.    They  are  often  injured  by  a  mixture  of  gravel,  but  when 
watered  by  frequent  showers  are  genemUr  well  suited  for  the  kharif 
or  early  crops.    The  red  soil  is  commoner  and  richer  in  the  west  than 
in  the  east.    It  has  many  varieties,  for  it  includes  lands  on  the 
skirts  of  hUls  and  otilier  most  barren  soils.   Red  soil  is  generally 
rough  and  stiff  and  requires  deep  ploughing.   The  best  red  soils  are 
found  near  P^bal,  midway  between  Khed  and  Sirur,  where  also  the 
ploughing  is  very  deep.  The  red  soil  of  P;lbal  itself  is  very  powerful, 
but  requires  great  labour.    It  is  a  mixture  of  sand  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  clay.    There  are  three  varieties  of  red  soil,  pure  red  or 
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nirmal  /ajuttit,  upland  or  wid/y<z7ni'n,  and  sandy  or  vahdri  jnniin.  Tlie      Chapter  IV. 
pore  red  or  ninnal  tdmbdi  is  lighter  and  richer  than  the  others  and  Agrieoitim* 
oas  perhaps  ft  larger  proportion  of  sand.   The  opland  or  mdljamin 
is  »  reddish  soil  thick-spread  orer  rook.   Acoording  to  its  depth  aad 

the  quantity  of  sand  aud  friable  Ftonos  it  is  of  two  varieties  mdl  murud 
that  is  plain  red  laud  and  tni  J/li  maL>'i  that  is  hill  red  land.  Sandy 
or  valsdri  jamin  when  deep  enough  yields  fnir  crops.    Higher  up 
the  slopes  or  covering  the  tops  of  the  lower  uplands  of  the  eastern 
plain  is  the  coarse  gray  or  harad.    It  Taries  in  coloar  from  a  light 
reddish  brown  to  gray*  is  of  a  coarse  gravelly  or  loose  friable  texturOi 
and  is  greatly  wanting  in  cohesion.   Tt  is  decomposed  basalt  with  a 
mixtare  of  iron  ore.    It  does  not  yield  wheat,  peas,  or  any  late  or 
cold-weather  crops  ;  bnt  in  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  spiked  millet 
and  the  early  pulses  give  a  good  return.    When  waste  it  bears 
nothing  bat  scanty  spear-grass.   It  does  not  occur  in  the  hilly  west. 
Cfdoldtar  pdndh'iri  or  vIilU  village  soil  is  much  like  the  coarse  gray 
in  colour,  but  is  finer  and  is  often  of  great  de|)th.    It  is  only  found 
closo  to  villages  or  on  deserted  village  sites.    Its  special  appearance 
is  probably  dne  to  the  manure  which  gathers  ou  village  sites  aud 
gives  the  soil  a  chalky  cbaractor.    It  is  a  clean  light  soil  aud  on  a 
basis  of  blsck  monld  yields  excellent  crops,  especially  of  tobaooo. 
There  are  also  patches  of  stiff  clayey  soO  called  shedvat  that  is  white 
clayey  or  chopan  that  is  clayey  or  loamy  and  of  cJtikni  or  pure  clay  in 
which  nothing  grows.    Clayey  patf  hos,  black  brown  or  white  in 
colour,  are  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    A  rare  swampy 
or  undrained  soil  of  a  clayey  textnre  is  termed  ahembat  that  is  stony 
and  upal  that  is  sodden.   A  rich  slluTial  soil  called  dheli  or  kevtal 
that  is  soil  left  by  the  OTSrflowing  of  rivers,  ranges  in  colour  from 
pale  yellow  to  dark  brown.    It  covers  a  limited  area,  l)ut,  partly 
from  the  vegetable  matter  it  holds  and  partly  because  it  is  regularly 
strengthened  by  fresh  deposits,  it  is  the  richest  soil  in  the  district. 
Near  some  of  the  lai*ger  rivers  within  flood  limits  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
land  of  no  great  vuue  known  as  mdlai  or  vegetsble  land.   In  the 
hilly  west  is  a  barren  blackish  soil  called  murtndd  that  is  crumbly 
rock.  Tt  iv  very  stiff  and  hard  and  is  found  mostly  at  the  foots  of  hills 
wherever  water  lodges.    Here  and  there  in  black  aud  other  rich 
soils  spots  yield  wretched  crops  compared  with  the  surrounding 
fields.   These  spots  are  called  ehunkhadi  or  lime-laden  because 
limestone  is  slways  foand  near  the  sar&u^. 

Qf  an  area  of  5347  square  miles  5198  square  miles  or  3,827,283  AsAsuLum. 
acres  or  07"21  per  rent  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these  467,884 
acres  or  14"UG  per  cent  are  the  lauds  of  alienated  villairr's.  The  rest 
contains,  according  to  the  revenue  survey^  2,113^221  acres  or  63'51 
per  cent  of  arable  land;  272,271  acres  or  8*18  per  cent  of  nnarable; 
21,107  acres  or  0'63  per  cent  of  grass  or  htran ;  263,797  acres 
or  7'92  per  cent  of  forest ;  and  189,003  acres  or  5  68  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  aurl  river  beds.*  In  1881'S-2  of  the  2,113,221 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Government  villages,  of  which  193,224  or 
9'14  per  cent  are  alienated,  1,786,005  acres  or  84'51  per  cent  were 
held  for  tillage.   Of  this  44^508  or  2*50  per  oent  were  garden  landj 

-  -  - 

1  Tlt«  foNst  WM  hts  I«t0l7  be«i  inoriMed  to  ^,400  mtm  or  661  oqwuro  buIm. 
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27,674  acres  or  1*54  per  cent  were  rioe  landj  and  ],718j88d  acrae  or 
95*96  per  cent  were  diy-crop  ]and. 

Though  largo  lioldings  arefoand  in  many  Tillages  ihe  holdings  as  a 
rnle  are  small.  They  are  also  so  divided  among  members  of  different 
familif's  thnt  the  entries  in  the  Government  books  are  not  a  complete 
guide  Lu  th  ■  n  \  rrage  bize  of  a  holding.  In  the  hilly  west,  where  the 
chief  grains  are  rice,  7iuyli,  and  other  coarse  grains,  which  require 
great  attention  and  labour,  the  holdings  are  generally  smaller  than  in 
the  east.  In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lauds,  the  total  number  of 
holdings  was  227,871  with  nn  aTcragc  area  of  about  nine  acres.  Of 
the  whole  number,  86,108  were  holdings  of  nob  more  than  five  acres; 
43,898  were  of  six  to  ten  acres  ;  45,359  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres ; 
30,677  of  twenty-one  to  fifty  aores ;  1 1 ,340  of  thirty -one  to  forty 
acres;  7575  of  forty-one  to  fifty  acres;  2789  of  fifty-one  to  one 
hundred  acres;  se?enty-8ix  of  101  to 200  acres ;  thirteen  of  201  to 
300  acres  ;  and  ow  ;)l>ove  300  acres.  More  than  100  acres  of  dry- 
crop  land  is  considered  a  large  holding,  fifty  to  100  acres  is  cousi- 
dered  a  middle-sized  holding,  and  less  than  tweuty-tive  acres  is 
considered  a  small  holding : 
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As  in  other  famine  districts  farm  stock  considerably  decreased  in 

1876-77,  and  has  not  yet  reached  its  former  level.  In  1875-76,  the 
year  before  the  famine,  the  stock  included  21,857  carts,  03,629  ploughs, 
233,759  bullocks,  160,097  cows,  12,107  he-buffaloes,  45,765  she- 
buiialoes,  12,790  horses  including  mares  and  foals,  4932  asses,  and 
842,081  sheep  and  goats.^  According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the 
farm  stock  included  21,044  carts,  52,630  ploughs,  227,610  bullocks, 
144,949  cows,  12,084  he-buffaloes,  40,646  she-buffaloes,  1 1 ,163  horses 
including  mares  and  foalsy  6745  asBOB>  and  289,688  sheep  and  goats. 
The  details  are : 


1  HoiiMM  mid  M8W,  thottgb  aiuKMrt  never  oeecl  for  iield  pnipoeee,  are  MuaUy  classed 
wilhagrioaltnialttook. 
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With  four  oxen  a  Eimbi  will  till  some  sixty  acres  of  light  soil. 
Sixty  B/Ofm  of  sliallowisll  black  soil  require  six  or  eight  oxen.  Eight 
oxen  can  till  some  fifty  acres  of  deep  black  soil,  provided  that  in 
occasioDal  ytars  when  ploii«^liiri^'  is  iicc't'ssary  the  landholder  is 
able  to  hire  two  more  pairs  of  bullocks.  With  eight  pairs  of  oxen, 
and  the  power  where  necessary  of  making  use  of  two  pairs  moie^  an 
acre  or  two  of  the  sixty  might  be  kept  ander  the  lighter  garden 
crops.  Many  husbandmen  have  mncb  less  than  the  proper  number 
of  cattle,  and  have  to  join  with  their  neighboara  before  their  fields 
can  be  ploughed. 

In  1881  '^•2,  of  1,786,005  acres,  the  whole  area  hold  for  tillage, 
209,447  acres  or  11 '72  j)er  cent  woro  fallow  or  uuder  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  1,570,618  acres,  18,740  were  twice  cropped.  0£  the 
1,595,858  acres  under  tillage,  gprain  crops  occnpied  1,374,702  acres 
or  86' 16  per  cent,  of  which  588,502  were  under  Indian  millet,  jvdri, 
Sorghum  vulgarc  ;  5r)7,S()7  under  spiked  millet,  Jiajri,  Penicillnria 
Sprcatu  ;  60,524  under  wheat,  j/aA ?/,  Triticnni  ivstivuni ;  '»2,;i()5  under 
rugi  ov  udchni,  Eleosine  corocana ;  47,885  under  rice,  bhdt,  Oryz& 
sativa ;  .S2,;]42Qiider  8ava  and  van,  Flaiiionm  miliacenm  and  miliare; 
3844  under  maize,  mahha,  Zea  mays;  1084  under  rata  Qvkang, 
Panicum  italicumj  897  underArorfra  or  haHk, Paspalum  frumcntaceum  ; 
141  under  bfirley,^^!',  Hordeum  hexastirhon  ;  and  29,811  under  other 
grains  oi;  which  details  are  not  given.  Pnlsos  occupied  85/J19  acres 
or  O  tJS  per  cent,  of  which  28,879  were  under  gram,  harhhani>f  Cicer 
arietinum  ;  13,065  uudsrhdith  or  Ate/Mi,  Doliehos  bifloms;  12,851 
under  iur,  Cajamis  indicus  ;  3900  under  Tnu^,  Phaseolus  mungo; 
1519  under  udici,  Phaseolus  radiatus ;  836  under  peas,  vdtdnay  Pisum 
sativum;  836  under  vuimr,  Ervum  lens;  and  24,083  under  other 
pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  102,786  acres  or  6*44  per  cent,  of  which 
29,449  were  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum ;  159  under 
linseed,  althi,  Linom  nsitatissimnm ;  and  78,178  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  8382  acres  or  0*52  per  cent,  of  which  4565  were 
under  cotton,  h'ipuf,  Oo^sypium  herbaceum  ;  I'Mb  under  Bombay 
hemp,  sun  or  faq,  Crotalana  juucea  ;  18  under  brown  hemp,  ambddif 
Hibiscus  caunabmus  ;  and  2424  under  other  fibres.  Miscellaneooa 
crops  oocapied  28,569  acres  or  147  per  oent  of  which  8089  wera 
under  chillies^  mirehi,  Gi^cnm  frotescensi  5502  under  tngaroane. 
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us,  Saccharum  oflBicinarum  ;  S17  under  tobacco,  tambakhu,  Nicotiana 
tabacum ;  and  the  remaining  9161  nnder  Tariona  yegetablea  and 
froite. 

The  field  tools  are>  the  plough,  nangar ;  the  seed-drills,  pdbhar 

and  moghad ;  the  hoes,  kfjdav,  ktUpe  or  joli,  and  phamt ;  tlus  beam- 
harrow,  maind  ;  the  dredge  or  scoop,  petdri ;  and  the  cart,  gad  a. 

The  plough,  nangar  or  when  smaW  ndngri,  ia  usually  habhul 
Acacia  arabica  wood.  It  contains  tiTo  distinct  pieces,  the  pole 
lalafi,  the  share  or  coulter  nangar,  the  yokejM  or  shilvat,  the  tail 
rumaae,  and  tho  handle  niuthya.  These  five  parts  are  kept  together 
by  a  leather  rope,  vethan,  which  passes  back  from  the  yoke  behind 
the  plough  tail,  and  forward  agaia  to  the  yoke.  To  the  share  a 
moveable  iron  shoe  or  phdl  is  fixed  by  a  l  iug  called  vasv.  A  larg-c 
ploug-h  for  stifF  soil  which  works  nine  inches  deep  requires  seven 
to  ten  yoke  of  oxeu.  In  the  light  eastern  Desh  soils  the  plough 
requires  only  two  yoke.  In  the  west,  where  it  is  fit  onl^  n>r 
stirriug  flooded  rice  land  and  for  breaking  the  sarfaoe  after  it  has 
been  softened  by  rain,  the  plough  is  light  enoQgb  to  be  carried  on  a 
man's  shoulder  and  one  yoko  of  oxen  arofviough  to  draw  it.  Tho 
large  plough  i'^  n■<^  efficient  implement  passing  under  tho  hard  crust, 
turning  the  soil  m  great  lumps,  and  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the 
weather.  It  can  be  made  to  cut  a  deep  or  a  shallow  farrow  by 
changing  the  angle  of  the  share  or  coulter.  The  Ennbis  manage  the 
plough  with  considerable  skill.  One  man  can  work  a  ploogh  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  turninqf  them  at  the  en  l  nf  tlio  fnrrow  by  voice 
alone.  With  a  team  of  six  or  seven  pair  a  boy  is  usually  sefited  on 
the  yoke  of  the  third  pair  and  hustles  them  along  with  whip  and 
▼oioe.  Each  ox  knows  his  name  and  obeys  the  boy's  roice.  The 
fnrrows  are  never  straight  and  the  field  is  nsually  ploughed  crosswise 
as  well  as  length^vise.  In  the  plain  east,  the  plough  is  often  left  in 
the  field  when  not  in  use,  the  iron  shoe  the  ropes  and  the  yokes  being 
taken  home.  In  the  east,  a  plough  with  four  separate  yokes  varies 
in  value  from  iOs.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10).  With  yearly  repairs  costing 
about  Sa,  (Bs.  H),  a  plough  lasts  for  five  years.  In  the  west  a 
complete  ploogh  costs  4$,  to  6«.  (Bs.  2-2|}.' 

The  seed'drill,  pdhhar,  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
and  is  cheap  and  efFective.  It  consists  of  two  to  fur  wooden  iron- 
shod  shares  or  coulters  called  jj/f (7 ns,  fed  with  seed  throngh  bamboo 
tubes  i'rom  a  wooden  bowl  or  chdde  into  which  tlio  seed  is  dropped  by 
hand.  The  whole  is  held  together  by  ropes  strained  in  different 
directions.  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Gram  and  wheat  are  sown  by 
a  larger  drill  called  moghad  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Its  tubes  are  larger 
and  tho  shares  or  coulters  stronger  so  as  to  pass  deeper  into  the  soiL 
It  sows  four  to  six  inches  deep  to  suit  some  of  the  cold-weather 


'  Mr.  ShcMwr,  the  agrioiiltiiral  instructor  in  Die  PoooftCollega  of  SdcfiM,  h«i  foand 

that,  Viy  using  an  iron  share  instead  of  the  heavy  wood  bh^ck,  the  native  plough 
bec<Mnea  an  cxcellcut  suljsoiier,  passing  through  the  most  caked  and  hardened  surface, 
and  cutting  tlie  root.s  of  bushes  which  had  formerly  to  be  dug  (uit  by  the  hatchet. 
These  adapted  ploughs  hare  been  made  at  the  worltahopft  of  the  College  of  Science  .-it 
»  cost  of  £1  Cmi.  (Ra.  12|).  Tfaoj  hw  also  I»m&  raooewriilly  copied  by  vtUake 
blMkaniHia   Mr.  Shenrar  to  CoUMtor  of  Poons,  109, 14tb  July  1882. 
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crops.  Both  the  small  and  the  lai^  8eed>drill  are  often  used  as 
harrows  by  removing  the  middle  shares,  the  bamboo  tubes,  ttnd  the 
bowl.   A  drill  costs  aboat  5#.  (Ss.  2|)  and  with  oare  lasts  four  or 

five  years. 

The  hoo,  kulav,  is  usod  for  breaking  tbe  clods  thrown  up  by  the 
plou«jfh,  for  loosening  the  surface  when  the  plough  is  not  used,  for 
removing  weeds,  for  tilling  cracks  or  fissures,  aud  for  covering  the 
seed.  The  hoe  is  two  shwes  or  ooulters  joined  bv  a  level  cross  iron 
blade  or  phot  set  obliauely  in  a  wooden  beam.  A  pole  nnitss  it  to 
the  joke  and  it  is  goided  by  an  upright  handle.  When  he  wishes 
to  work  the  hoe  deep  the  driver  s^tands  on  the  wooden  beam  or  lays 
heavy  stones  upon  it.  Tt  requires  only  one  yoke  of  oxen,  costs 
about  la,  (Rs.  '6^)^  and  lasts  four  or  ^ve  years.  The  kulpe  also 
called  the  joli  is  a  weeding  hoe.  It  is  two  iron  blades  or  goUt  Uke 
a  mason's  square  with  their  inward  ends  six  inches  apart  set  in  a 
piece  of  wood  to  which  the  yoke  is  joined  by  a  pole  and  rop^  It 
nas  tw^o  handles  the  rttmnne  and  the  vmki,  the  veski  being  a  loose 
forked  i>uek  which  is  lield  on  the  top.  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen 
and  id  driven  ho  that  the  row  of  young  plauts  passes  through  the  space . 
between  the  blades.  The  hulpe  is  often  worked  double,  that  is  two 
kulpes  are  drawn  by  one  pair  of  oxen.  Itreqaires  much  care  in 
working,  costs  about  ij*.  (Rs.  9),  and  lasts  five  years.  The  phardt  is 
like  the  kulav,  only  its  blade  is  longer,  tfireo  feet  si.\  inches  in  length, 
and  its  woodwork  ia  lighter.  It  is  used  to  follow  the  seed-drill  and 
cover  the  seed  and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen.  It  costs  aobut  4«.  (Rs.  2). 

The  beam-harrow,  inaind  or  phdla,  is  a  large  beam  of  wood  titted 
with  a  yoke  and  upright  hanwe.    It  requires  four  oxen  and  two 

men  to  work  it.    It  is  used  chiefly  in  high  tillage  to  break  clods  and 

level  the  surface.  It  is  also  used  after  the  wheat  and  gram  are  in 
tlie  groiuid  to  press  the  soil,  as  pressed  soil  keeps  its  moisture  longer 
than  loose  Hoil.    It  costs  about  8.v.  [liii.  4)  and  lasts  many  years. 

The  scoop  or  dredge,  pefdri,  is  used  only  in  rice  lands.  The 
bottom  lip  is  formed  by  a  plauk  three  feet  long  to  which,  the 
oxen  are  harnessed.  A  stent  handle  fixed  into  the  middle  of  the 
plank  sloping  back  forms  a  support  to  a  series  of  bamboo  slips  laced 

together  with  string  which  rise  one  above  the  other  about  two 
feet  six  inches,  presenting  a  curved  sloping  surface  agaiust  which  aa 
the  scoop  passes  through  the  ground  the  loose  earth  gathers.  It  is 
drawn  by  two  oxen  and  costs  about  Ss.  (Rs.  1^). 

Up  till  1836  the  carts  or  qmlds,  of  which  there  wore  very  few, 
were  cambrous  ▼chides  consisting  of  a  large  strong  frame  of  wood 
supported  on  two  solid  wooden  wheels  over  which  the  sides  projected 

on  props  that  rested  on  the  axle  outside  of  the  wheels.  The  naves 
of  the  wheels  were  fitted  inside  with  iron  tubes  in  which  the  axles 
worked.  These  and  the  wheel  tires  were  the  only  iron-work  as  the 
whole  constroction  was  held  together  by  tightly  strained  ropes.  The 
cart  was  nsed  to  carry  crops,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  large  shallow 
basket  to  carry  manure.  It  cost  about  £1U  (Rs.  100)  and  was  usually 
the  joint  property  of  three  or  fonr  landholders.  The  axles  being 
woodcD  often  broke  aud  new  wheels  and  tires  were  needed  atr- long 
intervals.  With  these  repairs  the  cart  lasted  from  generation  to 
B  Its?— 2 
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generation.  Colonel  Sykes  mentions  a  cart  called  jang  or  iungia 
nsed  for  carrying  Tnanure.    It  was  a  common  cart  with  a  oasket 

of  ri'rgunrh',  Vitex  trifulia,  nnd  tur,  Cajamis  indicnc.  stems  tied  to 
tiie  10])  of  it.  In  183()  Lieutenant  Gaisl'urd,  of  tiie  iievenue  Survey, 
plauueii  a  uew  cart  with  high  light  wheels  and  a  light  body.  The 
new  carts  were  first  made  at  Temblmmi  in  Sholllpnr  and  the 
craftsmen  of  the  villages  ronnd  were  trained  to  repair  them.^  At 
first  very  few  landholders  would  buy  the  new  carts.  Afterwards  the 
opeTiin'_'"  of  roads  which  did  away  with  tlio  necessitv  of  very  heavy 
and  massive  carts,  and  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  which  made  it 
possible  to  carry  local  ]iroduce  to  distant  mairkets,  increased  the 
number  of  carts  in  Indapur  from  291  in  1885^  to  1165  or  300  per 
cent  in  1865-GC,  i:,  Bhiuithadi  from  273  in  1840-41  to  loll  or  270 
per  cent  in  1870-71,  in  Pabal  from  754  in  1840-41  to  1304  or  7:5 
por  cent  in  1870-71,  in  Haveli  from  114G  in  1840-41  to  2284  or 
99iJ0  per  cent  in  1871-72,  and  in  Puraudhar  from  191  in  1843  to  578 
or  202  per  cent  ia  1 873.  In  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  namber  of  carta  employed  in  long 
journeys,  the  latest  retnms  show  a  total  of  18,321  carts  throuj^h out 
the  district.  Tho  present  carts  cost  £G  to  £8  (Hs.  GO  -  SO)  and  hold 
ten  to  twenty  hundredweights  (lG-:30  marm).  They  are  drawn  by 
oue  pair  of  bullocks,  and  are  chiefly  made  of  bdbhul  and  teak  wood 
by  local  carpenters. 

Besides  the  tools  worked  with  the  help  of  bullocks  there  are  five 
hand  tools :  the  pick,  kudtd,  costing  1«.  (8  as.) ;  the  hoe,  hhore,  costing 

Is.  to  1^8.  (8-12  as.);  the  sickle,  khurpe,  used  for  weeding  and 
grass-cutting-,  costing  2d.  to  Cxi.  (2-4  as.)  ;  the  billhook,  koijaia,  used 
only  in  the  west  and  carried  behind  the  back  in  a  wooden  socket, 
costing  Ifir.  to  2a.  (Re.  ^-1);  and  tho  rake,  ddnfdie,  made  of  wood 
with  lour  or  five  broad  teeth,  used  to  gather  chaff  in  the 
thrashing  floor  and  in  the  west  to  gather  grass  and  tree  loppings  to 
burn  on  the  lice  fields.  These  tools  can  all  be  easily  bought  in  any 
village,  and  every  KutiIm  owns  a  fairly  complete  9fA  ^vnrfh  about  £2 
(Rs.  20).  A  yearly  charge  of  G.v,  to  S.v.  (Rs.  3-4)  keeps  luem  m  good 
order.  If  fresh  tools  are  wanted  the  Kuubi,  if  necessary,  buys  m 
tree,  fells  it,  strips  it,  and  hales  it  to  the  Yilla<^e.  The  carpenter 
fsshions  tho  tools,  and  the  iron-work  is  bought  from  wanoering 
blacksmiths.  The  ropes  are  made  either  by  the  Kunbi  himself  or 
by  the  village  Mang  from  fibre  grown  in  the  Kunbi's  field. ^ 

A  field  is  not  plouglied  every  year.  In  dry-crop  lands  thorough 
plouf^'hing  is  rare.  The  nsual  practice  bcth  in  the  west  and  in  the 
east  la  to  plough  the  shallower  black  and  light  soils  every  other 
Year,  on  the  alternate  years  going  over  the  land  only  with  the 
hoe  or  kulav.  Many  deep  heavy  soils  are  ploughed  not  oftener 
than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  In  the  in  terval  thehoe  or  perhaps 
the  harrow  is  used.  Early  or  Ar/iari/"  land  is  ploughed  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  the  hoe  is  used  to  break  the  surface 
immediately  before  sowing.  As  the  soil  is  lighter,  the  heavy  eastern 
plough  with  six  or  eight  pairs  of  bullocks  is  not  required  iaUhe  west 
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A  lig^lifter  plongh  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  ballocks  is  enongli  in  the 

western  plains,  and  on  the  steep  Kill-sides  where  a  plough  cannot 
work  the  shallow  ?oil  is  loosened  by  the  hand  with  a  bent  piece  of 

wood  tipped  with  iron. 

The  Kunbi  is  very  careful  in  his  choice  of  seed.  If  his  own 
cro^  is  good  he  picks  the  largest  and  best-lilled  heads  and  keeps 
their  grains  separate  as  seed  for  the  next  year.  The  prodace  of 
special  heads  is  often  sold  as  seed  and  fetches  half  as  mach  again 
as  ordinary  grain  of  the  same  kind.  Vanis  also  keep  good  seed 
grain  in  stock  which  they  advance  to  Kunbis,  exaeting"  fifty  or  a 
hundred  per  cent  more  in  kind  at  hani^est  time.  The  sowini^  of  tin? 
early  or  kharif  crops  begins  in  May  or  in  Juno  after  the  soil  is  well 
moistened  bj  rain.  In  the  plain  country  the  seed  is  sown  by  the 
drill  and  covered  by  the  long-bladed  hoe  or  phardt  which  follows 
idoae  behind  the  dnll.  When  a  mixed  crop  is  to  be  sown  one  of 
the  drill  tubes  is  stopped  and  a  man  follows  the  drill,  holdinp-  a 
horn-tipped  tube  fastened  by  a  rope  from  which  he  sows  seed  in 
the  furrow  left  bv  the  stopped  tube.  This  process  is  called  moghanc. 
In  (he  west  for  the  early  or  kharif  crops  a  small  plot  is  chosen,  and^ 
in  March  or  April  is  covered  a  foot  or  so  deep  witli  cowduog,  grass, 
leaves,  and  branches,  which  are  burnt.  In  this  plot,  after  a  good 
fall  of  rain  in  May  or  Jtme,  the  surface  is  loosened  by  an  iron-tip]>r  1 
wooden  Iioe  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  thick.  In  the 
course  of  a  mouth  when  the  thick-sowu  seedlings  are  about  u  foot 
high  they  are  planted  in  irregnlar  rows  in  patches  of  prepared  land. 

The  people nnderstaad  the  Tslne  of  manure; bat  litter  and  cowdung 
are  scarce  and  mineral  and  other  rich  manures  are  too  dear  to  be 

used  in  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  crops.  In  the  plain  part  of  the 
district  east  of  Pdbal,  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty  or  uncertain,  dry- 
crop  land  is  seldom  manured.  This  is  partly  because  manure  is  scarce 
and  partly  it  is  said  because  i£  the  ramiaii  is  scanty^  manure  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  crop.  In  the  hilly  west  and  in  the  western 
fringe  of  plain  land  where  the  rain  is  regular  and  pleotifal,  manure  is 
carnally  hoarded  and  used  whenever  possible.  The  quantity  used 
seems  to  be  ren^ulated  entirely  by  the  supply.  Even  here  manure  is 
scarce  and  weak,  merely  wood-ashes  and  sweepings.  In  tlie  case  of 
watered  crops,  hemp  or  UUf  Crotalaria  juucea,  niethi  Trigouella  foinum- 
gnecnm,  or  khurdmi  Terbesina  satira  are  sown  and  when  abont 
ive  inches  high  are  ploughed  and  the  land  is  flooded  and  left  for 
twenty  days.  Mdlis  or  gardeners  and  all  others  who  raise  crops  all 
the  year  round  are  very  careful  to  save  every  available  particle  of 
manure.  In  the  land  about  Pooua,  which  is  watered  all  the  year 
round,  poudrette,  the  dung  of  cattle  sheep  and  goats,  stable  litter, 
and  refuse  are  used.  The  use  of  poudrette  as  a  rule  is  restricted  to 
a  range  of  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Poona  along  the  Hue  of  the  Mutha 
canals.  Formerly  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  import  into 
a  village  of  outside  manure.  This  feeling  has  passed  away,  and 
manure  is  eagerly  sought  and  frequently  brought  from  long  distauceii. 
The  sewage  of  the  cantonment  and  city  of  Poona,  after  being  buried 
for  three  or  four  months,  is  bought  by  the  husbandmen  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  and  it  has  become  a  recpgnized  and  allowed 
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practice  for  Kanbis  to  cut  and  liandle  tliis  msnore,  wliicli  not  many 
years  ago  thej  held  in  horror.   The  manure  is  sold  in  the  trench  at 

about  three  carts  or  one  ton  for  2«.  (Re.  1).  In  1874-75,  the  year 
when  the  riirht  bank  ^hitha  canal  was  opened,  the  quantity  of  pon- 
drette  turned  out  by  the  I'oona  municipality  was  2220  cubic  yards 
and  tlie  value  realised  was  LIG  I2if.  (Ks.  700)  j  iu  18S1-82  the  quau&ity 
turned  oat  was  11,760  cnbio  yards  and  ite  Talne  £S077  12*. 
(Rs.  30,776).  Gowdnng  is  naed  only  by  those  who  have  ataiU- 
fod  cattle  or  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  it.  As  cowdung  cakes 
are  the  fuel  of  Poona  most  of  the  cowdung  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  city  is  carefully  stored,  made  into  cakes,  and  sent  in 
large  cartloads  to  Poona  where  it  is  also  used  for  burning  the 
dead.*  In  dry  land  and  in  watered  lands  in  oatlying  towns  and 
Tillages,  cowdung,  goat  and  sheep  dang,  stable-litter,  and  village 
refuse  are  the  chief  manures.  The  dung  nnd  urine  of  sheep  aro  a 
valuable  manure  and  owners  of  flocks  arc  lured  to  gmse  their 
sheep  in  fields  for  two  or  three  nights  a  tima  Dhangars 
nsaally  wander  from  village  to  village  in  a  regular  yearly  dxenit, 
in  the  plains  during  the  rains  and  oold  weather,  and  in  the  west 
daring  the  hot  months.  They  are  paid  by  the  hosbandmen  to  fold 
their  nhppp  in  their  fields.  In  some  places  they  get  only  their  food, 
in  other  places  where  gardens  abound  as  much&s  ]s.  or  2x.  (Re.  |-1) 
is  paid  for  one  night  of  a  hundred  sheep.  No  chemical  or  imported 
mannres  are  used,  bat  the  district  officisls  are  making  expenmenta 
with  bone*dast. 

Watered  land  is  of  two  classes,  moUuthal  or  bag^watered,  and 
jpdtoMthal  or  ohannel-watered.  Well  or  bag  irrigation  is  of  great 
importance  in  Indapur  and  other  drought-stricken  parts  of  the  east. 

Wells  used  for  irrigation  are  circular,  eight  to  ten  feet  across  and 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  deep.  They  are  sonietiT^ips  pitched  with  brick  or 
stone  and  mortar,  more  usually  they  are  Ijued  with  dry  cut-stone, 
and  frequently  they  are  built  ouly  on  the  side  on  which  the  bag  is 
worked.  An  anpitched  well  costs  £10  to  £20  (Bs.  100  -  200),  » 
well  lined  with  dry  stone  £25  to  £."0  (Rs.  250-500\  and  wiili 
brick  or  stone  and  mortar  £40  to  £200  (Rs.  400  -  2000).  The 
water  is  raised  in  a  leather-bag  or  mot,  one  half  of  wliich  is  two 
feet  broad  and  is  stretched  open  at  the  mouth  by  an  iron  ring,  the 
other  end  is  mnch  narrower  and  is  not  stretched.  A  thick  rope  is 
fixed  to  the  centre  of  two  stent  bars,  which,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  cross  the  broad  mouth  of  the  bucket,  and  is  passed  over  ft 
small  wheel  some  four  feet  above  the  Hp  of  tlio  water-trough  or 
thdrolc  where  it  is  supported  by  a  rough  wooden  frame.  A  second 
thiuucr  rope  is  fastened  to  the  small  mouth  of  the  bucket  and 
passed  oyer  a  roller  which  works  on  the  lip  of  the  trongh.  Both 
these  ropes  are  fastened  to  a  yoke  drawn  by  oxen.  The  length  of  the 
ropes  is  so  adjusted  that  the  narrow  half  of  the  bucket  donbles  along 
the  broad  lialf  and  in  passing  np  or  down  the  well  the  two  months  am 


'  Not  even  cowdung  cakcfl  e.^oaj  '  ululteratiou.  Tlicrc  arc  two  kinds  of  cowdung 
cakes  the  kamh^  or  pore  cake  and  the  vdUhai  or  mixed  cake  half  earth  and  bau 
coirdnng.   Mr.  J.  G.  Moon,  C.& 
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brought  on  a  level  with  each  otTiPr.  When  the  full  bucket  reaches 
the  top  ot  the  well  the  narrow  month  follows  its  own  rop(>  ovnr  the 
roller  into  the  trough  and  allows  the  water  to  escape  while  iho 
broad  montli  is  drawn  up  hj  its  rope  to  the  wheel  four  feet  higher. 
The  water-bag  or  mot  la  of  two  uses,  one  measuring  aboat  ten 
feet  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  worked  in  deep  wells  and  by  four 
oxen,  the  other  five  to  six  fef^t  and  worked  in  small  wells  and  by 
two  oxen.  The  bag  and  Us  appliances  cost  about  £1  10^.  (Rs.  ib)} 
The  bucket  lasts  ten  or  twelve  months  and  the  wooden  work  and 
the  ring  four  or  five  years.  The  thicker  rope  hsts  a  year  and  the 
tlilaner  rope  six  months.  A  six  feet  long  bag  on  an  average  raisos 
57  gallons  rnid  3  cinfirta  of  water  each  time  it  is  emptied.  In  this 
way  a  man  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  raise  2931  gallons  of  water  in  an 
hour  or  20^517  gallons  in  a  working  day  of  seven  hours.  The  same 
man  with  two  rackets  and  two  pain  of  bullocks  raises  41^034  gallons 
of  water  which  at  eight  poonds  to  the  gallon  is  equal  to  828^272 
ponnds  Troy. 

In  1882-83,  of  18,651  weUs  aboat  8203  were  step- wells  and 
ISj+iS  dip-wells.-  A  well  generally  waters  one  to  tln'rtoen  acres 
and  the  depth  varies  from  twenty  feet  in  llaveli  and  Sirur  to  fifty 
feet  in  Junnar  and  Bhimthadi.  The  cost  of  building  varies  from 
£30  to  £500  (Bs.  300  -  6000)  in  the  case  of  a  step-well,  and  from 
£10  to  £200  (Bs.  100  •  2000)  in  the  case  of  a  dip-welL  There  weie 
also  888  ponds  or  reserroirs : 
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A  cla.ss  of  people  called  F^ddis,  that  is  water-showers,  who  are 
generally  ^Tnrdtlias,  Mhdrs  or  Gosavis  by  caste,  nre  employed  to 
point  out  where  water  will  be  found.  They  examine  the  soil  and 
the  adjoining  wells  and  sometimes  lie  down  with  one  of  their  ears 
to  the  ground  to  ascertain  the  flow  of  water  below.  The  people  still 
consult  them  tiioagh  th^  are  said  to  be  less  trusted  than  they  nsed 
to  be.  The  water-shower  is  paid  a  small  foe  in  advance  and  a  larger 
fee  if  water  is  found. 


CShapter  IV. 
AgiifloltiDCSt 
iRBiOAvnMr. 


»  The  details  are  :  The  leather  part  16/?.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10),  the  iron  ring  2/».  to  3^. 
(Rs.  the  upp«r  or  thick  rope  1«.  6</.  to  2^  (Re.  f-l),  the  lower  ropo  about 

M.  (4  as.),  the  wheel  including  its  iron  axle  U.  6(i.  (12  a«.),  th«  loUoT from  wi.  to  U. 
(6  •  8  cMt.),  and  the  rough  wood  frame  2».  (Re.  1). 

'  Of  theae  3105  w«m  vwd  in  1861-82  for  drinking  and  wsiUagi  tad  1^488  lor 
wateriog  the  land. 
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Pdtasthal  or  cliaimcl- watering  from  the  great  saving  of  labour  is 
far  more  profitable  than  well-watering.  At  tlio  same  time  it  is 
much  less  common  as  the  number  of  sites  with  a  sufficient  head  of 
water  and  command  of  land  is  limited.  The  chief  channel  wator-works 
are  across  the  Mina  at  Kasnr^  Yadajj  and  NMyangaon,  which 
water  respectively  twenty-five,  seventy-eight,  and  367  acres  of  garden 
land.  The  NiirAyangfaon  work  is  of  some  magTiitude,  tho  irrigating* 
channels  being  two  miles  in  length.  None  of  these  last  through  the 
year;  the  supply  in  almost  all  coses  fails  in  February  or  March. 
Wheire  sugarcane  and  other  twelve-month  crops  are  grown  the  channel 
Bopply  is  eked  out  from  wells.  Exc  ept  tne  Gfovemment  canals, 
channel  water-works  on  a  large  scale  are  hardly  known.  The  majority 
of  the  dams  or  haii'lhdrds  are  built  of  mud,  and  are  renewed  every 
year  after  the  rains.  A  masonry  dam  which  commands  oOO  to  600 
acres  and  has  cost  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000-4000)  is  considered  a  large 
work.  The  channels  are  not  bridged,  hedged,  or  otherwise  shelterod^ 
and  the  village  cattle  and  carts  cause  much  injury  and  waste. 
When  the  water  in  the  river  begins  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
dam  or  channel  head  it  is  usual,  if  the  distance  is  not  great,  to  lift 
the  water  into  the  channel  by  a  large  wooden  shovel  or  scoop  hung 
by  a  rope  at  the  proper  level  from  a  rou^h  tripod  of  sticks.  The  scoop 
is  swtmg  to  and  fro  by  one  or  two  men  in  sack  a  wa^  as  at  each  swing 
to  scoop  up  and  throw  a  small  qaantity  of  water  mto  the  channel. 
This  method  does  not  raise  water  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  but  is  usofnl  when  perhaps  only  one  watering  is  required  to 
complete  the  irrigation  of  a  crop.  'J'ho  wells  are  the  property  of 
individnals,  but  tno  channel  water  is  shared  by  all  who  originally 
built  or  who  yearly  rebuild  tke  dam.  The  shares  are  portioned  ont 
in  time,  hours  or  days.  This  system  f»f  division  by  time  works 
smoothly.  The  arrangement  is  superintended  and  regnlated  by 
one  or  more  men  called  pdtkaris  or  channel-keepei^  who  prevent 
disputes  and  keep  the  canals  in  working  order.  They  are  paid 
sometimes  by  grants  of  land  and  more  often  by  small  shares  of 
garden  produce. 

*  The  chief  water-works  made  or  repaired  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  the  Mutha  and  Nira  canals,  and  the  Edsnrdi,  Matoba, 
Shirsuphal,  and  Bhadalvildi  reservoirs.  Of  these  the  Mutha  and 
Nira  canals  draw  their  supply  from  tho  Mutha  and  Nira  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Sahyldris  ana  have  a  never  failing  flow  of  water. 
The  Mlitoba  reservoir  is  fed  from  the  right  bank  Mntha  canal;  the 
remaining  reservoirs  entirely  depend  on  local  rain.  No  landholders 
are  forced  to  make  use  of  water.  Landholders  who  wish  to  have  water 
apply  to  the  subordinate  I'esident  on  the  works,  and,  either  at  the 
time  of  asking  or  at  some  later  time,  sign  a  form  showing  for  how 
long  and  for  what  crop  water  is  required.  At  tbe  end  of  the  season 
the  areas  watered  are  measured  by  tbe  canal  staff  and  the  area 
and  the  charges  sanctioned  by  Government  are  shown  in  a  form  which 
is  sent  to  the  Collector  to  recover  the  amount.   The  water  ratee^ 


•  The  Poona  Water  Wurka  Account  owes  tntich  to  corrections  and  addltiqiM  by 
Mr.  W.  Gierke,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Executive  Kogiueer  fur  Irrigation,  Poon*. 
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which  are  in  addition  to  and  distinct  from  the  land  rates,  are  Hzcd 
under  the  orders  of  Government  on  a  scale  which ▼aries  according  to 
the  crop  for  which  water  is  required. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  scanty  and  uncertain 
rauifall  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  Poona  liad  caused  frequent 
failure  of  crops  aud  much  loss  and  Buffering.  In  1863-64^  a  more 
than  wnallj  aevere  drought  caused  sneh  cUstress  that  Government 
determined  to  find  how  far  this  tract  could  be  protected  from 
famine  by  water- works.  The  inquiry  was  entnttted  ib  CSaptain,  now 
Lieutenant-General,  Fife,  R.  E.,  who^  as  small  reservoirs  were  then  in 
favour,  spent  the  season  of  18G;i-G4'  in  surveyingr  the  district  to  find 
sites  for  storage  lakes.  In  a  report  dated  the  25th  of  February  1804^ 
Colonel  Fife  aabmitted  the  reselt  of  his  inyestigation.  This 
comprised  detailed  plans  and  estimates  for  six  small  reservoirs  at 
KasurJi  where  there  was  an  old  work,  at  Mdtoba,  Kliateka  Durrai 
Khilmbgaon,  Bhadgnon,  and  Chutorlknr,  all  in  BhiiiitliaJi.  Many 
other  sites  were  examined  and  found  unfavourable.  His  experience 
in  Ihis  part  of  Pooua  satisiitid  Colonel  Fife  that  small  reservoirs 
were  enormously  costly  and  were  open  to  the  &tal  objection  that  in 
any  season  of  severe  drought  they  wonld  be  useless  as  the  streams 
that  feed  them  entirely  fail.  He  recommended  that  water  should  be 
led  from  the  Mutha  river  bv  a  high  level  canal  starting  fi-om  above 
Poona  and  extcutliug  to  near  Inchipur,  a  distance  of  about  a  Jaindred 
miles.  The  Bombay  Government  agreed  with  Colonel  Fife  that 
small  lalres  were  nseless  and  that  the  only  certain  means  d  protection 
from  famine  was  the  water  of  rivers  whose  source  is  m  the  oahy&dris. 
The  Mutha  canal  works  were  sanctioned,  and  the  experience  since 
gained,  which  embraces  both  river  and  lake  "works,  leaves  no  question 
that  Colonel  Fife  was  right  in  holding  that  small  storage  lakes  would 
fail  to  guard  east  Poona  from  famine.' 

Of  the  water- works  which  have  been  made  since  1864  the  chief 
are  Lake  Fife  and  the  Matha  Canals.  The  final  plans  and  estimates 

for  the  Mutha  Canals  scheme  were  sabmitted  in  1868  and  the  work 
was  begun  in  December  of  that  year.  The  scheme  included  a  large 
storngp  reservoir  or  lake  at  Khadakvasla  on  the  Mutha  river  ten  miles 
we  t  of  Poona,  "vvhich  has  since  been  named  Lake  Fife.*  From 
Luke  i:  ife  two  canals  start,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  The  right 
bank  canal  was  designed  to  be  99|  miles  long,  hot  the  actual 
completed  length  is  09  i  miles  ending  in  the  village  of  Piltas. 
The  discharge  at  the  head  is  412  cnbic  feet  a  second  and  this  can 
bo  increased  to  535  cubic  feet.  The  canal  passes  through  tli»3 
station  of  Poona.  It  was  designed  to  command  230  square  miles 
or  147,200  acres  of  land.  As  the  complete  design  hsis  not  been 
carried  ont  the  actnal  area  nnder  command  is  147  square  miles  or 
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lesb,  and  the  Deccau.  Mathfi 


*  Coloucl,  now  Major-General,   Strachey,  then  Inspector-General  of  Trrigfttion, 
e3cprM»ed  similar  opioiotu  with  regard  tu  Gujarat,  Kh4iidc 
CMwb  Report,  14th  Febriur\  187 'J. 

-  IJy  placing  the  hcadwork  ■  'n  the  Mutha  river  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  was 
secured  as  the  source  of  the  Mutha  ia  among  the  8ahy<Ulri  hills  where  there  ia  a 
certain  rain&ll  of  about  2(X)  inches.  The  suggestion  to  use  the  Mutha  river  water  for 
irrigation  WM  recorded  by  the  UoDonrable  2llr.  £e«ve«  iA  1865.  Matha  ClUuU* 
Heport,  14th  Febmary  1879. 
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91,080  acres,  the  ^ivhole  of  which  suffers  from  scanty  onrl  uncertain 
rainfall.*  The  left  bank  canal  is  eighteen  miles  long,  passing 
a  akorb  distance  beyond  Kirkee.  It  commands  an  area  of  ii50U 
acres  and  the  foil  supply  discharge  at  the  head  is  88*5  cabic  feet 
the  second.  The  area  which  the  conipleto  scheme  commanded  was 
thus  150,700  acres  which  by  shortening  the  right-bank  canal  has 
been  reduced  to  97,580  acres.  Besides  providing  water  for  this 
parched  tract  of  country,  the  work  lurnishes  an  abundant  supply  of 

fore  drinking  water  to  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena,  the 
owder  Works  at  Kirkeei  and  the  nnmerons  Tillages  along  the  course 
of  the  canals.* 


'  The  details  of  the  rftinfall  at  six  ^l&cm  on  the  canal  during  the  three  years  eii< 
1881  we: 

Mntha  Canol$  RainfaU,  1879  -  mi. 
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'The  roona  Municipality  pays  £1000  (Es.  10,000)  a  year  for  the  supply  of  about 
750,000  gaUono  daily  delivered  at  the  canal-bank.  This  supply  is  practically 
untiinitoa.  Any  oxooss    cbaigod  4|4.  (8  a«.)  tho  1000  galloBs.    I^o  loltowlag  am 
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Lake  "Fife  is  formed  by  a  masonry  dam  founded  on  solid 
rr>ck.  The  dam  is  of  partly  coursed  and  partly  uucourscd  rubble 
masonry  and  is  one  of  the  largeat  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  ExdoBiTa  of  the  waste  weir  wbich  is  1993  feet  long,  the 
dam  is  3687  feet  long  aod  rises  ninety-nine  feet  above  the  river 
bed;  the  greatest  heif?ht  above  the  foundalion  level  is  107  feet. 
The  crest  of  the  wa.sto  weir  is  eleven  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam. 
The  cunteutb  of  the  reservoir  are  4911  millions  of  cubic  feet  and  the 
area  of  the  water  surface  is  3535  acres  or  5^  square  miles.  To  gain, 
tafficieot  elevatioii  to  command  the  station  of  Poons  and  the  coantiy 
beyond,  the  bed  of  the  canals  is  fixed  at  fiftj-nine  feet  above  the 
river  bed  or  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  The  volume  of  water  stored 
above  the  canal  level  is  8161  millions  of  cubic  feet.  At  the  site 
of  the  dam  the  river  has  a  catchment  area  of  19G  square  miles. 
Daring  an  arerage  season  it  is  calculated  that  the  reservoir  will 
fill  Btsteea  tiraea  The  canals  are  completely  bridged  and  regulated 
thronghont.  The  right-bank  canal  is  navigable  in  the  ten  miles 
to  Poona.  In  the  tenth  mile  the  water-supply  for  the  city  ia 
drawTi  off.  To  avoid  intei  t<  ring  with  the  buildint^s  and  the 
parade-ground,  the  canal  is  carried  through  the  station  of  Poona 
ID  two  timsele.  On  leaving  the  first  tannel*in  the  centre  of  the 
cantonment,  there  is  a  drop  in  the  canal  bed.  By  means  of  an 
undershot  wheel  this  fall  is  used  to  drive  pumps  for  raising  the  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  cantonment  into  the  settling  tanks,  filter  beds. 
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tUe  resalta  of  uialyaM  of  the  water  made  by  the  Chemical  Aual^scr  during  the 
ymtn  1878, 1879,  wad  1880 1 
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and  covered  dispense-reserroirt  of  the  bigli  atid  middle  service 
Bystems.  From  the  ciaial  itself  low  servioe  maaiis  and  braoehes  avt 
led  €llL  For  irrigatioii  beyond  Poona  there  is  provision  for  complete 
distribotiov.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work-»,  iucludiug  the 
Poona  water-supply  and  indirect  dKirpoq,  that  is  capitalization  of 
abatement  of  land  revenue  leave  and  pension  allowanceB  and 
interest  on  direct  outlay,  is  £937,430  (Ra.  93,74,860).  The  mothM 
Were  pertly  opened  in  Noirember  1673.  Enough  of  the  dam  and 
waste  weir  was  completed  to  store  the  water  of  the  lake  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  canal  sluices  and  the  canal  was  nearly  finished 
to  Pcona.  At  first  water  was  supplied  only  for  house  purposes  in 
Poona.  In  February  1874  it  ^  mad©  available  for  crops,  the  area 
under  command  up  lo  Tooua  beiug  3040  acres.  Be&ve  Jane  1874, 
the  depth  ol  storage  was  inoreased  to  fourteen  feet  and  the 
distribution  arrangements  in  the  station  of  Poona  were  begun,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  liijih  scrv^ico  distribution  were  completed 
during  the  two  folioTsing  yeurs.  By  1877-78  the  depth  of  storage 
was  increased  to  twenty -five  feefc.  The  right-bauk  cauai  earthworks 
were  completed  as  far  as  the  sizty-fourfh  mile,  bat  water  waa 
admitted  only  aa  far  as  the  forty-fonrth  mile.  By  the  fifteeaUi  of 
Jaaoaiy  1878  the  eighteen  miles  of  the  left-bank  canal  were  opened 
commandiDg  3500  acres,  and  the  high  service  distribution  for  water- 
supply  to  the  station  of  Poona  was  completed.  In  1879-80  the  parapet 
of  the  dam  at  Lake  Fife  and  the  earthwork  on  the  rear  side  of  the 
dam  were  completed*  The  nnfinished  parte  of  the  waste  weir  were 
raised  by  temporary  earthen  banks  so  as  to  impound  water  up  to  the 
full  supply  level,  twenty-nine  feet  above  the  sill  of  the  sluices. 
The  masonry  works  on  the  rip^ht-bank  canal  were  coniplct-ed  and 
Water  admitted  as  fir  as  the  sixty-fifth  mile.  By  18b2  the  waste 
weir  waa  completed  with  the  exception  of  500  feet  at  the  west  end, 
which  waa  one  foot  below  fall  supply  level  ;  the  masonry  works  of 
HHb  seventh  portion  to  P^tas  were  completed  and  the  whole  of  the 
69 i  miles  of  the  right-bank  canal  were  made  available  for  use,  thus 
practically  completing  the  work.  The  following  statement  compares 
the  areas  irrigated  and  assessed,  and  the  actual  revenue,  working 
expenses,  and  net  revenue  during  the  nine  years  ending  1881-62 : 
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watered  was  sixty-six  j>er  cent  prcater 
was   partly   due   to   short  rainfall  but 


In  1880-81  the  area 
than  in  1879-80.  This 

mostly  to  the  extension  of  distnbatiug  channels.  In  18S0-8I  the 
OVO|>8  irrigated  under  the  caiiala  wnre  oereals  8839  aofes,  pulses  967 
acres,  sugarcane  1966  aeres,  and  other  garden  produce  929  aorea. 

The  irrigation  rates  at  present  in  force  belong  to  five  classes  with  an 
acre  charge  on  the  first  class  of  £1  to  £2  10*.  (Rs.  10-25),  on  the 
second  of  8«.  to  lOa.  (Rs.4-5X  on  the  third  of  3«.  to  4«.  (Hs.H-2)j 
on  the  fonrtli  ol  6d.  to  U.  (4>8  a§.),  and  on  the  fifth  of  9d.  (6'af.). 
Alter  tbe  mienmg  of  the  Motha  canals  the  amount  of  vegetablea 
and  greon  fruits  booked  at  tbe  Poena  station  rose  from  4574  tons 
(128,004  mnm){n  1871  to  7008  tons  (196,236  mans)  in  1876.  The 
first  efiect  of  the  opening  of  tho  canal  was  that  the  people  gave  up 
their  'wells  and  took  to  canal  water.  Of  ninety-nine  wells  on  the 
lands  oomnuaided  by  the  canal  by  the  end  of  1870  sixtT-fiye  had 
oeaaed  to  be  used.  Since  its  opening  the  sowing  of  bdhhul  seed  and 
tiba  planting  of  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  have  been  steadily 
earned  on.  In  gome  places  tho  trees  have  grown  freely  and  the 
lino  of  the  canal  i8  marked  by  a  belt  of  green.  Other  places  are  too 
rocky  for  trees.  Still  year  by  year  as  the  sowing  of  hdbhul  seed  is 
peraeyered  with  tho  breaha  m  the  line  are  gradnaUy  heconung  fewer 
and  shorter.  The  Hatha  canals  project  is  in  every  respect  the  most 
piominng  of  the  water-workB  yet  nnderiaken  in  the  Deoeaa.  The 
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rapid  spread  of  irrigation  lias  been  satis&etoiyi  snd  tlim  ean  be  Itttlo 
doubt  that  it  -will  ere  long  pay  the  interest  on  its  borrowed  capitil. 

So  TOQcli  of  the  canal  passes  tliroii<^li  crumbly  trap  or  vntm-n  that 
loss  from  leakage  is  serious  and  soincwhat  interiferes  with  the  original 
estimate  of  the  area  wJiich  the  canal  can  water.  Besides  the  direct 
receipts  the  canal  confers  many  indirect  gains  on  the  country  throagh 
wbicn  It  passes.  Villages  in  which  during  the  greater  part  of 
year  there  was  formerly  a  great  scarcity  of  water  have  now  aa 
abundant  supply  for  drinking  and  for  cattle. 

A  white  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in  black 
letters,  and  a  companion  MarAtht  tablet,  have  been  let  into  the 
bridge  by  which  the  right  bank  cauul  crosses  the  Sholapur  road 
about  tiiirty-eight  miles  east  of  Poona : 

THE  MXTTHA  CAJTAIi 
BuvpliMl  hr  Xi«)c«  Fife  situated  10  milea  wwtoiSwum, 
-in^tmmAm  to  pAt«a,  in  the  Bhiwithadi  TMk^ 
Xto  total  Imcfh  la  601  mU«a. 

The  earthworks  of  this  section,  exteading  from  99  to  681  mUas, 
•AndoA  wnplofiDont  for  the  peoplo  dnrfai  tho  Vvaiao  «tf 

1876-77. 

On  an  average,  10,000  people  of  all  ages  were  employed  daily 
for  a  period  of  Dovrfeoon  months, 
fcho  hlghent  ntimber  on  any  one  day  beifig  91,000. 
The  expenditure  was  Bs-  3.80.000 
on  wa^es  and  charitable  relief, 
•ad  tbo  TAlue  of  tho  work  executed  wm  Be-  9,17iOOO. 


The  masonry  works  were  subsequently  completed^ 
and  water  was  admitted  up  to  the  66Ui  mile 
la  Beptember  1879. 
William  Gierke,  M.Inst.O.E.,  Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  Fooaa. 
&  B.  Joyner.  C.      Aasiataikt  Engineer^  ia  immediate  ekataa  of  tbe  W<nks. 

*Tlie  Nira  Canal  is  desij^ned  to  irrigato  the  left  bank  of  the  Nira 
valley  and  a  part  of  tlio  Bliima  valley  near  the  meeting  of  the  two 
rivers,  to  supply  towns  and  villages  along  the  valley  with  water  for 
household  purposes  wherever  the  wells  are  insufficient  or  brackish, 
and  to  utilise  the  crater  power  that  wOl  be  generated  at  the  head- 
works  and  near  the  tail  of  the  canal  at  Inddpur.  In  1864,  aa  part 
of  his  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  protecting  East  Poena  nom 
famine  Colonel  Fife,  R.  E.,  organised  snrvo)  ?  of  the  "Nira  river. 
Thebe  surveys  showed  that  by  starting  near  JShirval  about  thirty- two 
miles  south  of  Poona,  a  canal  would  reach  the  parts  of  Bhimthadi  and 
Ind^por  which  chiefly  required  water.  NotHng  farther  appears  to 
have  been  done  till  January  1868,  when,  in  consequence  of  athrcateoed 
failure  of  crops,  a  committee  consisting  of  Colonel  Francis,  Survey 
and  Settlement  Com r^ii'^si oner  Northern  Division,  Mr.  J.  K.  Oliphant 
C.  S.,  Collector  of  Pouua,  and  tho  late  Lieutenant  Buckle,  11.  E., 
Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  were  appointed  to  consider  what 
Borrey  operataooa  should  be  undertaken  for  iirigational  wodoi. 
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This  ooiiuDitte6  reported  tbat  tbe  tract  moet  desenring  of  attention 
was  the  part  of  Ind^pmr  wfaicli  lies  between  tlM» Bhima  and  tlie  Niia. 
In  this  tract  the  annual  rainfall  was  so  uncertain  and  caprioioos 

that  the  crops  frequently  failed  several  ycnrs  in  succession  ;  it  might 
witb  reason  be  termed  a  drought-stricken  rof»^iun.    In  these  opinions 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bellasis,  C.  S.   the  Hevenuo  Goumiissioner  concurred 
wad  Mr.  J.  W.  HbAow,  G.  6.  Revenue  Conunissioner  Soathern 
Division,  in  fonrarding  Colonel  Prancb'  report,  speaks  of  Inddpnr 
as  having  a  worse  rainfall  than  almost  any  part  of  the  Deccan  or  of 
the  Bombay  Kam&tak.    In  consequence  of  these  recommendations 
in  1868  the  surveys  of  the  Xira  project  were  rcsumod  by  Lieutenant 
Buckle.    At  the  close  of  18CS  the  Mutha  works  required  Lieutenant 
Bnckle^s  whole  attention,  and  early  in  1869  Mr.  J.  K  Whiting,  M  JL 
ICInat.C.E.^  was  appointed  to  the  survey  under  Colonel  Fife's 
orders.    Detailed  surveys  for  the  canal  alignment,  the  choice  of  the 
site  for  the  reservoir  and  the  sitn  for  the  canal  hcadworks,  together 
with  the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  and  writing  the  final  report, 
occupied  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  staff  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Duriug 
this  period,  in  consequenoe  of  a  severe  drought,  fifty  per  oent 
TemiasionB  were  granted  in  forij-three  dry-crop  villages  aud  twenty- 
fivo  per  cent  in  thirteen  other  villages  of  ludapur.    The  ])lans  li  id 
been  reviewed  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  but  further  prop^ress  was 
stopped  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India.    Mr.  Whiting  was 
appointed  Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation  iu  Poona,  aud  nothing 
more  was  done  nntil  the  £ulnje  of  rain  in  1876.  Towards  the  close 
of  1876  Mr.  WhitingjWith  foar  of  the  stafE  tliat  had  formerly  helped 
in  making  the  Nira  surveys,  was  sent  to  recover  the  old  lino  and  to 
modify  the  plans  so  as  to  make  the  work  suitable  for  famine  relief. 
Early  iu  1877  earthworks  were  opened  for  gauga  sent  by  the 
Collectors  of  Sholipnr,  Sdt^ira,  aud  Poona.    The  nnmbera  rapidly 
foee  from  5000  to  24,182  persons^  who,  "with  their  sick  and  children, 
were  employed  or  received  reliel  on  the  tsira  canal.   Towards  the 
end  of  1877  as  thr  f;iinine  was  over  relief-works  were  closed;  but 
the  high  price  of  Ljfraiu  caused  so  much  distress  that  for  six  months 
in  1S78  relief-works  had  to  be  re-opened  on  the  Nira  canal  and 
again  on  account  of  damage  done  to  the  crops  by  rats  in  1879.  The 
relief-works  were  finally  closed  in  March  1880.    During  twenty-siz 
months  they  had  given  employment  to  an  average  of  8096  persona 
of  all  ages.   Mr.  Moore,  C.  S.  Collector  of  Poona,  Mr.  Richey,  C.  S. 
actinf^  Collector,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  C.  S.  Revenue  Commissioner 
C«ntral  Divi^ion^  urged  the  necessity  of  completing  the  works. 
Petitiomi  from  fortyosiz  Tillages  representing  over  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  Ind&parwere  received  praying  for  the  early  oonstmotion 
olthe  canal  and  promising  to  pay  the  water  rates.   The  matter 
was  strongly  pressed  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  arid  their  views 
were  submitted  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  kSecretary  of 
State  iu  August  1380.    Sanctiou  to  complete  the  heud- works  and 
the  first  thfty-five  miles  of  the  canal  from  ordinary  funds  was 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  in  November  1880.   In  1881  the 
Government  of  India  accorded  sanction  to  the  first  two  stages  of 
the  Nira  canal  project  as  a  protective  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£415^000  (Hs.  41^  Idkhf),   Of  this  £80,000  (Bs.  8  laktut)  had  been 
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spent.  To  complete  the  project  fands  were  provided  from  the 
grant  for  Protectiye  Pablic  W  orks  and  the  execution  of  the  project 
was  entrnsted  to  Mr.  Whiting,  ExeoativB  BagioMr  lit  QettAb,  Mr. 
J.  H.  E.  Hart  being  Chief  Engineer  lor  Irrigation. 

The  Nifta  eanal  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nira  river. 
It  has  a  length  of  103  miles  exclusive  of  distributing  channels, 
and  commands  280,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  ninety  villan-es 
in  the  Pnrandhar,  Bhimthadi,  and  Inddpur  sub-divisions.  The 
works  will  furnish  an  unfailing  sapply  of  water  to  106,500 
wveft  The  Nim  and  ite  three  Targe  feeders  rise  in  the  SdiyAdris 
and  np  to  the  canal  head  h»Ye  a  oatcbment  lirra  of  over  700 
square  ■milca.  During  the  soiith-^est  mnnsooTi,  that  is  from  Tnid-June 
to  mid-October,  the  Nira  contmuou?ly  dischargca  far  more  water 
than  can  be  used  in  the  canaL  It  has  also  in  ordinary  seasons  a 
eonaiderable  flow  to  the  end  of  December.  To  ensure  the  sapply 
during  the  mi  of  the  dxy  eeason  Teiy  eitensive  storage  worke  ^era 
reqalred.  A  reservoir  nineteen  milee  long  and  with  an  area  of  7^ 
sqnare  miles,  or  nearly  two  square  miles  more  timn  the  area  of  Lake 
Fife,  is  to  be  formed  on  the  Velvaudi,  a  feeder  of  the  Kira,  atBhatghar 
near  the  town  of  Bhor  by  a  masonry  dam  over  8000  feet  long 
over  100  feet  high.  Thia  lake  will  nave  a  capacity  of  4641  milUoii 
eabio  feet,  which  by  the  nse  of  falling  shatters  designed  for  the 
weir  can  be  increased  to  5500  millions.  This  gives  a  storage  cost 
of  £18  28.  (Rs.  181)  per  million  cubic  feet,  a  low  rate  compared 
with  the  cost  in  other  reservoirs.  Twenty  largo  under-shncea  are 
provided  to  carry  oS  the  early  eilt-ladeu  Hoodti.  The  lieadworks  of 
the  canal  are  at  vinridi  in  Ptmrndhar,  nineteen  miles  farther  down 
the  river,  where  a  weir  of  concrete  faced  with  rubble  mssonry 
forty-two  feet  hipfh  and  2300  feet  long  and  backed  by  subsidiary  weirs 
about  half  its  height  has  been  built  ncroas  the  Nira  and  the  Vir  near 
their  meeting.  This  will  raise  the  water  to  the  full  supply  level  in 
the  canal,  to  which  it  will  be  admitted  by  large  iron  sluice  galea. 
The  anpply  basin  abore  the  weir  will  extend  abont  eleven  milee  to 
Shirvaly  which  ii  half-way  between  Vir  and  Bhatghar.  After  leaving 
Vir  the  cnnal  crosses  the  old  Sdtdraroad  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
Kira  bridge  and  passes  above  all  the  larger  villages  in  the  valley. 
These  are,  Yadgaon  at  the  26th  mile,  Korh&le  at  the  29th  mile, 
Pandar  at  the  d5thj  Milegaon  aft  the  40th,  B&Hhnati  at  the  48di, 
Senear  at  the  64th,  Hdturne  at  the  76th,  8helgaon  at  the  Slat^ 
Gotondi  at  the  87th,  and  Nimgaon  at  the  92nd.  Near  Nimgaon 
the  canal  croHses  the  water-shed  above  the  town  of  Indilpur  into 
the  Bhima  valley  and  ends  at  Bijavdi  at  the  77th  mile  of  the 
Poona  and  bhoiapur  road.  The  Mutha  right  bank  canal  ends 
near  the  40th  mile  of  that  road  and  the  Shiraaphal  and  BhidalHdi 
raaorvoirs  with  their  distributaries  have  been  constructed  between 
the  ends  of  the  two  chief  irrigation  canals.  In  addition  to  the  Nira 
canal  two  large  reservoirs  have  been  designed,  one  jvt^t  above  the 
town  of  luddpur  and  the  other  at  VadApuri  near  Nimgaon.  These 
have  little  or  no  natural  catchments,  but  will  be  fiUed  from  the 
canal  during  the  sonth-west  monsoon  and  will  thos  inereaae  the 
mpply  available  daring  the  dry  weather  at  the  end  of  the  valley 
nott  diftant  from  the  main  leaervoir  at  BhAtghar.  A,  branch  canal 
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Ims  also  been  proposed^  wMch  will  leave  the  maia  canal  near 
Fnidar  si  the  thirfy-foniih  mile,  and  cross  the  rirer^  Nira  at 
Kamleshvar  in  order  to  irater  the  drought-stricken  sub^'division 
MiUsiras  in  Shol^pnr  om  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  valley.  These  extra 
works  and  the  necessary  widening  of  the  canal  will  probably  be 
nndertaken  only  if  famiue  breaks  out  afresh  and  if  employment  ia 
again  required  ior  the  relief  of  neighbouring  sub-divisious  or  if  the 
demand  for  water  under  the  canal  exceeds  the  supply  available  from 
the  first  two  atages^  namdy  the  Bhitghar  reservoir  and  the  present 
canal. 

In  many  places  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  has  made  the  coarse 
of  the  canal  winding.  In  seTcral  cases,  as  at  Korh^le^  Mdlegaon, 
and  Nimgaon,  rocky  spurs  have  been  cut  thronerh  to  avoid  long 
detoars.  At  those  places  the  cuttiuga  arc  thirty-iive  feet  deep  at 
the  oentrs  and  hsll  a  mile  long.  Many  kurge  watercourses  had  also 
to  be  crossed  so  that  twenty  aqoedacts,  ninety -four  culverts,  and 
nine  OTer-passao^cs  had  to  be  constructed.  Of  the  watercourses 
the  largTst  is  the  Karha,  which  drains  440  square  miles  and  has  a 
steep  and  generally  rocky  bed.  The  canal  crosses  it  at  the  forty- 
fifth  mile  near  Barimati  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirteen  spans  of  thirty 
Iset  «nd  twentjothree  feet  headway.  This  is  probably  the  most 
fimmrable  crossing  in  India  of  a  larg  and  dangerous  torrent  by  an 
aqneduct.  The  OTer-pa??sages  are  of  somewhat  novel  design  and 
appear  like  huge  inverts  over  which  the  streams  are  passed  while 
the  canal  runs  underneath,  through  double  galleries  arched  across, 
in  two  of  the  over-passages,  one  near  Yadgaon  and  one  at 
Ptadarj  the  inverts  have  a  span  of  ninety  feet.  There  are  thirtj-* 
seven  road  and  aooommodation  bridges  and  several  foot  and  cattle 
bridges.  "Most  of  the  aqueducts  and  culverts  have  been  made  so  as  to 
allow  carts  or  cattle  to  pass  under  them,  ':0  that  on  an  average  there 
is  some  crossing  provided  at  about  every  half  mile  of  the  canal. 
First  class  bungalows  have  been  built  at  iBhatghar,  at  VlrvMi,  and 
at  BMmali,  and  smaller  bangalows  at  the  Nira  bridge,  Yadgaon, 
Fandar,  Sansar,  Hi&tiime,  Gotundi,  and  Tarangv^i.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  ha<?  iJ7*oatly  decreased  of  late  years,  but  the  soil 
ia  generally  good  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  it  now  sup^ports.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  fifty-two 
milee  of  the  canal  will  be  opened  so  ss  to  utilize  the  Nira  water  in 
the  monsoon  of  1884,  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  when  the 
valley  is  protected  from  drought  capital  will  flow  into  it  and  enable 
the  people  to  utilize  the  water  to  the  utmost.  It  is  hoprd  t!  at  this 
cnnal,  whose  primaiy  object  is  to  protect  the  area  under  command 
irouL  the  effects  of  drought,  will  ultimately  develope  a  net  revenue 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 

A  white  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in  black 
letters  and  a  companion  Mariithi  tablet  have  been  set  at  the  canal 
headworka  twenty  mites  east  of  BhAtghar ; 

Dwisned  for  tiie  inisftiion  of  tb«  I*iidt  of  00  viUaae** 
OBftolaftbiakof  flM  Hlis 
a  sDllaisMa  sNaof  419 
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Tb  103  miles  in  length,  nicludintf  branches, 
Ito  supply  is  r«nd«jr«d  peremu*!  by  a  storage  .lake  »t  BbaigUar 


commenced  for  the  n n i p  1  n  JTTI null  Of  tht  P>0|ll> 
during  the  Fanune  in  ia70»77« 
twMi^-iix  mmiflia  Hk  of  80M  pmmrw  «f  all  •(•■  inm 

the  highest  numbor  in  Any  one  day  being  24482 
Th«  expenditure  was  Ba.  7«66«87S  on  wagea  and  oharitable  relief- 
Tbft  Talne  of  the  woik  emouted  woe  Bs.  5,00.366. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  distress  oaused  by  the  Faminp  and  siihneqiii 
period  of  high  pncus,  the  works  were  snspendod  m  M&roh  1880. 

They  were  resumed  in  January  1881, 
and  the  canal  was  first  opened  for  irrigation  in  1884. 
J.  B.  Whikinct  lUiuit.O.il.1  BxMiitivo  Biisia««r«  ViM  QmA> 

At  Kterdi  in  Bbimthadi,  twentj-fonr  miles  east  of  Poo&a^  at »  coit 

of  £1182  8^.  (Rs.  11,824)  a  xeserroir  was  made  in  1838  under  the 
advice  of  tbe  Rcveime  rommissioner  Mr.  Williamson.  In  1843,  tho 
whole  of  the  eartkon  em iMTiVment  was  washed  away,  but  the  m.-isonry 
was  unhurt.  Its  restorattou  was  bearun  by  the  irrigattoQ  department 
as  a  famine  reM  work  in  1864,  and  it  was  completed  m  an  ordinsfy 
work  when  the  necessity  for  relief  ceased.  It  la  »  small  reservoir, 
dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  local  rainfall  over  an  area  of  six  sqtiare 
mile*.  It  was  finisned  to  test  the  value  of  reservoirs  which  depended 
for  tlieir  supply  on  local  rainfall.  The  restored  rp«5er%''oir  holds  \  \\ 
miilioua  ol  cubic  feet  of  water  and  is  furnished  with  two  dititributmg' 
channels  commanding  &85  acres.  The  work  was  finished  in  1889 
and  the  pond  was  filled  for  the  first  time  in  August  of  that  year. 
The  total  cost  was  £4749  12«.  (Rs.  47,490),  that  is  at  the  rate  of  £8 
(R??,  HO)  on  every  acre  under  command.  From  1 869  to  1 883  the  supply 
has  been  most  uncertain.  In  some  years  the  reservoir  has  fillod  j 
in  others  it  has  remained  almost  dry.  The  irrigation  rates  at  present 
in  force  are  the  same  as  those  sanctioned  for  the  lAatha  canal  beyond 
the  eight  mile  radius  from  Poena.  Bdhkul  seed  has  been  sown  l^low 
the  embankment  and  has  thriven  fairly.  A  fow  trees  of  other  kinds 
haTe  also  been  planted.  As  this  work  depends  for  its  supply  on  a 
restricted  area  in  a  tract  of  very  uncertain  rainfall^  the  results  can 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  village  of  Pimpalgaou  in  Bhimthadi,  twenty-eight  miies  east 
of  Poona,  near  the  railway  station  of  YeTat,  a  resenroir  (»Ued  Miitoba 
after  a  neighbonring  temple  of  Matoba  or  Matakmal,  was  made  in 
1876-77.  The  reservoir  is  designed  to  store  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  right  bank  Mutha  canal  and  water  the  land  between  it  and  the 
Mutha-Mnla  river.  At  full  supply  level  it  has  an  area  of  470  acres 
and  a  capacity  of  229  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  site  was  chosen 
and  snrreyed  hj  Colonel  Fife,  B.  EL,  in  1863,  when  examining  the 
best  means  for  irrigating  the  country  east  of  Poona.  As  the  Hatha 
oanaL  project  was  nndertoken  the  scheme  for  tiie  Mdtoba  reseiToir 


I  Vr.  Wbltuiementiona  the  names  of  Messrs.  E.  Belnrman,  assistant  engineer,  H. 
Henry  and  B.I  vjiTrimbak  sub-engineers,  Rokro^lji  Niir^yan,  supervisor,  fiijl  Hanesh 
JanArdan  and  N&riyan  Viahna  overseers.  Tiie  chief  contractor  was  a  iiagar  Br^iman 
of  8«at  BiBMd  NaTtiniAm  Uttanurim. 
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was  laid  aside.   Id  1876 '77,  when  fiumine  relief  worke  were  started, 

the  EzeCDtive  Engineer  for  Poona,  Mr.  Gierke,  revised  the  plans  and 
estimates  and  recommended  the  project  l>ecausr  n'^  iIk;  ^fuflui  ri>j:ht- 
bank  canal  passes  close  above  the  site  of  the  lake  it  avouM  form  aa 
auxiliary  to  the  cuuiil,  whoso  burplus  waters  might  during  the  uouih- 
west  monsoon  be  stored  for  use  in  the  dry  season.  The  work  was 
begun  in  December  1 87 u  and  completed  almost  entirely  by  famine 
labour  in  August  1877.  The  reservoir  is  formed  by  an  earthc  a  dam 
60**5  feet  lon<r  nnd  forty-eight  feLt  in  greatest  height.  The  full 
supply  level  id  nine  feel  below  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  waste  weir 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  dam  is  COO  feet  long.  The  outlet  whose 
level  is  ten  feet  above  the  bottom  consists  of  a  masonry  culvert 
nnder  the  dam  where  it  almts  cm  the  right  flank  and  three  twelve- 
inch  iron  sluice  valves  of  the  ordinary  pattern  in  use  for  water- 
supply  mains.  Thcj^o  vfilves  are  attached  to  leng^ths  of  pipes  set  in 
coucrete  at  the  inner  end  of  the  culvert  and  are  worked  by  iron 
rods  laid  along  the  dam  slope.  The  main  dtstribating  channel  is 
11|  miles  long  and  is  capable  of  disohar^ng  twenty-six  cobic  feet 
a  second.  It  has  a  main  branch  to  the  village  of  Pimpalgaon  which 
»«min  divides  into  two  l>ra!iches  of  a  total  Icnirth  of  six  miles.  Of 
8550  Mcres  nnder  cf)!nmaiul,  .S^OQ  acres  are  in  PiiMj)alLraon,  2900 
in  Dciavdi,  fifty  iu  Khatbai,  and  2000  in  Piirgaou.  The  eaLchnieufc 
area  is  only  ten  square  miles  and  the  average  rainfall  nnder  twentv 
inches,  bnt  with  the  aid  of  the  surplas  water  from  the  ri^^lit  l)auk 
Matha  canal  the  monsoon  demand  for  water  can  be  supplied  and  the 
reservoir  can  alway??  be  left  fall  in  October  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  closes.  A  regulating  bridge  i-s  built  across  the  Mutha  canal 
at  the  49|th  mile  from  Poona  by  which  the  water  in  the  canal  can  at 
any  time  be  tamed  into  the  reservoir*  From  the  fifth  of  Aognst 
1878  water  from  the  Mutha  canal  began  to  be  available.  The 
irrigation  rates  at  present  in  force  are  the  ?nmo  as  those  sanctioned 
for  tlie  Matha  canals  beyond  theei'jflit  mih^  ra  lius  Iruin  Poona.  For 
a  length  of  four  miles  the  boundary  of  the  land  taken  for  the  reservoir 
is  fenoed  with  aloe.  The  matig^n  above  the  water  level  has  been 
aown  with  babhtU  seed,  which  at  the  upper  end  has  grown  remarkably 
well. 

A  white  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  carved  in 
black  letter;?  and  a  companion  Marithi  tablet  hare  been  set  at  the 
west  end  of  the  dam : 

V.  R.  ET  T. 
TUS  MATOBA  TANK 
OMisaed  fbr  ttoriii«  sorpliu  water  flrcHii  tlM  Kntli*  Ouwl 

•ad  lrrl(fatlnK  the  trnct  of  land  lyfnr:  betweca 
the  Tank  and  the  Mutha-Mula  iiiver 
Bm  mi       of  470  MTM  lad  a  oapMlty  of 
229  mlUlons  of  oubio  li»efc 

  H 

TliO  SWlhwoT^a  of  the  dnin  were  eomnuoood  fcv  llw 
employtnont  oi  thu  r*  'Pl© 
during  the  f  luxiine  of 
1876-77. 

For  eighteen  months  they  nfT  ir  ^od  employment  0Ddr, 
on  an  average,  SlOO  people  of  all  ages, 
llio  liighoot  B«inbo»  o&Moqr  oM  ^  Msg  8100. 
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The  expenditure  wm  Bs.  1,98,000 
on  WBCM  and  obMitebl*  reltofi 

0t1Sbm  work  aaDMOtod  ivm  Bs.  1,40,000. 


The  Tank  was  oomplatad 

and  opprif'd  for  irrigation  in  October  1878 
Willi&m  Clarke,  M.  Inat.CE  ,  Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  PooUA. 

Ooe  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Bhimthadi  village  of  Envarjg'aon, 
fifl^  miles  east  of  Poonn,  on  the  Rotimal,  a  small  foeder,  is  tho 
Shirsnphal  reservoir  called  after  the  village  ot  thui  name  three 
mOoB  farther  ttp  the  sfcream.   The  resenroir  was  designed  to  water 
the  lande  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rotimal.    At  full  supply  it  has 
An  area  of  834  acres  and  a  capacity  of  367  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
In  Jannnry  IS77,  when  it  beoamo  necessary  to  provide  work  for 
the  destitute  people  of  East  Puoiia,  plans  and  estimates  wcro 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gierke   the  Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation. 
Work  was  began  in  Febroary  1877  and  finished  in  (ktober 
1878.    The  dam  is  of  earth,  2200  feet  long  and  fifty-three  feeb 
in  greatest  heigLt.    The  full  supply  levol  is  ulevon  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  the  outlet  level  is  eleven  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir.    The  waste  weir  channel,  which  is  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  dam,  is  300  feet  wide.   The  ontlet,  a  masonry 
oiSvert  under  the  dam  where  it  abnta  on  the  right  flank  and  three 
twelve-inch  iron  sluioe  Yalres,  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  described 
for  tlio  Mjltoba  reservoir.    Tho  canal  leading  from  the  rcsorvriir 
is  12|  miles  long,  with  a  fall  of  three  feet  a  mile  and  a  discha rising 
capacity  at  the  head  of  thirty  cubic  feet  a  second.    Of  4500  acres 
under  command  800  are  in  BAvangaon,  1-500  in  Kharki,  and  2200 
in  Chincholi.   The  catchment  basin  has  an  area  of  twttity-three 
square  miles,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  eighteen  to  twenty  inclies. 
The  reservoir  fills  only  during  years  in  which  the  rainfall  is 
considerably  above  tlie  average,  but  the  additional  storage  capacity 
admita  of  the  supply  of  favourable  years  being  stored  for  use  in 


years  of  short  rainfall  and  thns  ensures  a  large  ave 


supply. 


In  ISSO"^!  the  irrigated  crops  were  oereals  661  acres,  pakee  65 

acres,  sugarcane  4  acres,  garden  prodnre  4  acres,  and  condiments 
J4  acres.  The  water  rates  at  present  in  force  are  based  on  the 
iclasai^ed  lists  sanctioned  for  the  Mutha  canals.  There  are  five 
x^l^ses  with  an  acre  charge  on  the  first  class  of  £1  (Rs.  10),  on  the 
second  of  98»  (R&  4),  on  the  third  of  4«.  (Rs.  2),  on  the  fourth  o.f  2t, 
(Ke.l),  and  on  the  fifth  of  Ss.  (Rs.4).  The  margin  of  the  reservoir 
above  the  line  of  full  supply  has  been  fenced  with  aloe  and  sown  with 
bdhhul  seed,  but  owing  to  the  stony  soil  the  ImUnd  has  not  done 
well.  Bdbhul  seed  sown  below  the  dam  has  thriven  remarkably 
well  and  now  forms  a  belt  of  ^ood-sized  trees.  As  the  rainfall  on 
the  catdhment  is  very  uncertain  the  supply  of  water  is  precarions 
and  in  some  years  the  irrigation  has  to  be  much  restricted ;  this  is  to 
be  rcgrettod  as  tho  holders  of  the  land  commanded  by  the  reservoir 
have  ahowu  themselves  anxious  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water. 

A  white  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in  black 
letters  and  a  companion  Marithi  tablet  have  been  set  at  the  west 
/end  of  the  dam : 
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&  ST  I. 
THE  SHIRSUTHAIi  TANK. 
Deaisned  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Unda  lyinc 
on  tb*  Left  Bank  of  HbB  lk>Min>1  H^Sm, 
Km  mi  area  of  834  acres  and  a  capaotlj  cf 
387  miUiona  of  oubio  feet. 


I  aWtlnrorlcs  of  the  dam  were  commeilMd  for  tbO 

empioytuent  of  the  people 
dorinK  the  Famlno  of 

lft70-77. 

For  sixteen  months  thoy  altorded  empiojmuut  Tor, 

oa  Mk  avoxmg**  MOO  people  of  aU  ages, 
tke  Ughest  number  on  any  one  day  bf>iQg  OOOOi 
The  expenditore  was  Ba.  l.&S.OOO 
on  wefee  end  oluHrttable  Mltei; 
•ad  tbo  ToliM  of  tbe  work  emooted  wae  Be.  1«46»000. 


The  Tank  wse  ooaqpleted 

and  opened  for  Irrigation  in  October  1878. 
William  Gierke,  C.E  ,  Sxeoutive  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  Poona  Division. 

In  the  Indapur  village  of  Bhadaivddi,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Bhima, 
aboat  sixtjF-four  miioa  east  of  Pooua,  the  Bhadalvadi  reservoir  was 
begun  as  a  relief  work  in  the  famine  of  1876*77,  and  finished  and 
opened  for  irrigation  in  May  18S1.  It  was  designed  to  water  the 
lands  of  the  ▼iliages  of  Daluj  and  Palasdev.  At  full  supply  it  lias  an 
area  of  335  acres  nwl  a  capacity  of  222  milHous  of  cubic  feet.  It  is 
forujed  by  an  earthou  dara  27-5  ff'ct  lont^  and  fifty-fivo  feet  at  ita 
greatest  height  The  drainage  area  above  the  dam  is  twentj-threo 
square  miles.  During  the  fife  years  endini^  1882-88  the  average 
rainfall  has  been  21*53  ioohes.  The  waste  weir  on  the  left  flank  is 
iOO  feet  long  with  a  crest  eleven  feet  below  the  top  of  tbe  dam. 

A  white  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in  black 
letters  and  a  companion  Ifardthi  tablet  have  been  set  at  the  north 
end  of  the  d&m : 

V.  B.  BT  I. 
THB  BHADAltVADZ  TAXK 
for  tho  irrigation  of  lands  in  tkO  Tillegee 
of  DaluJ  and  Palasdev. 
Bse  aa  ama  of  83B  aoree  and  a  eapaoi^  of 
an  nrilHoine  of  eabilo  foeV 


The  eacttiworka  of  the  dam  were  oommenoed  tot  the 

emyiloyTnont  of  the  people 
during  the  Famine  of 
1870-77. 

lor  twelve  months  they  aflPorded  emplojrment  fOFt 
on  an  average,  1600  people  of  all  agea» 
Ihe  hlsdbMMit  number  on  aay  one  daj  belna  MOO. 

The  expenditure  wa.-i  Rs.  5-1.000 
on  wages  and  charitable  relief, 
aad  the  Talne  of  the  work  ozaonted  wae  Be.  48,000^ 


The  Tank  wtu  completed 
aad  opeaed  for  IMsatioa  In  Mar  18SL. 
William  Gierke,  M.Inst.&B.,  Bxeoutive  Engineer  for  IrrUiattOB^  Fooaa, 

The  outlet,  which  is  on  the  right  flank  of  the  dam,  is  of  similar. 

construction  to  those  described  in  tlio  Mcltoha  and  Shirsuplml  reser- 
voirs.   Itfi  siii  is  thirty -five  feet  below  fuii  supply  level,    irom  it  a 
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canal  or  difitribating  channel,  with,  at  tbe  head  a  discharging  capacity 
of  fifteen  cubic  feet  the  second,  is  led  6|  milesalong  the  ricfht  bank  of 

the  stream.  The  area  under  command  is  1900  acres.  A  distributing 
cliannol  lionding  from  the  same  outlet  in  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
18  also  ])i-ojectC(i.  Tts  Icn^h  %vill  lio  oh  miles  and  it  will  c<nniiiaiid 
1100  acres.  The  wurii  was  opened  iu  1881.  The  irrigation  rates 
are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  tiie  Shirsnphal  resenroir. 

Besides  these  works  designed  for  irrigation,  there  are  two  largo 
reservoirs  at  Katraj  and  Pl&shin  and  two  more  at  Pdtas  and  Sapa» 
The  Putas  and  Snpa  reseryoirs  were  made  as  relief  works  during  the 

187()-77  famine. 

In  the  high  land  aliout  Iavo  uiiles  to  the  north  of  the  Kdtraj  pass 
and  about  pix  tjhIcs  so  ith  of  l\><»ii:i  in  the  Katraj  lake,  which  was 
built  iu  1700  hy  i'eshwa  Haltiji  Biijirdo,  It  covers  an  area  of 
acres  and  has  a  dam  of  rubble  masonry  1000  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
high.  It  holds  water  all  the  year  round  und  has  a  greatest  depth  of 
forty  feet.  The  water  is  used  only  for  drinking.  Masonry  conduits 
lead  Poona  where  there  are  oistems  or  haudt  indi£Eerent  parts  of 
the  town. 

In  the  BLimthadi  village  of  Piitas,  ahont  thirty-seven  miles  cast 
of  Poona,  a  reservoir  was  begun  as  a  famiue  relief  work  in  January 
1877  and  finished  in  1879*  It  is  a  small  reservoir  with  a  full  supply 
area  of  forty -six  acres,  a  capacity  of  fifteen  millions  of  cubic  feet, 
and  a  catchment  area  of  three  square  miles.  The  earthen  dam  is 
2'.M)()  feet  lon;^  and  twenty-nine  feet  in  greatef^t  hcierht.  The  wasto 
weir  is  170  feet  long  and  is  seven  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam.  The 
total  cost  was  £3400  (Rs.  34,000).  The  site  is  very  unfavourable 
and  the  cost  is  ont  of  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir.  Its 
only  use  is  to  provide  water  for  house  purposes  and  cattle  in  the 
villa  ire  of  Patns.  It  was  carried  ont  only  to  afford  relief  which  was 
urgently  needed. 

About  one  mile  north-wrst  of  tlie  Phimtliadi  villairo  of  Snpa  and 
thii-ty-fivo  miles  east  of  Poona,  tlio  Supa  reservoir  was  begun  a.s  a 
famine  relief  work  iu  November  187t5  and  finished  in  1877.  An 
earthen  dam  is  laid  across  a  gap  in  an  old  embankment  thrown  up 
from  the  excavation  of  a  small  pond  many  years  old.  The  total  coat 
was  £220  (Rs.  2200).  This  is  a  triHing  work  useful  only  for  cattle. 
It  was  carried  oat  solely  to  relieve  distress  iu  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On  a  feeder  of  the  Mula  iu  the  village  of  Pashin  six  miles 
west  of  Pooha  a  reservoir  was  made  in  1867«68  at  a  cost  of 
£10,700  (Rs.  1,67,000)  to  furnish  water  for  the  station  of  Kirkee 
and  Government  House,  Gancshkhind.  It  is  formed  by  an  earthen 
dam  2750  feet  in  length  witli  a  greatest  height  of  fifty-two  feet. 
The  waste  weir  is  400  feet  long  and  its  crest  is  ton  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  dam.  The  full  supply  area  of  the  lake  is  153  acres.  Its 
available  capacity  is  seventy-three  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  the 
catchment  area  is  sixteen  square  miles.  The  water  is  led  from  the 
reservoir  in  a  ten-inch  cast-iron  main  which  goes  throngli  tho 
Government  TTonso  [grounds,  by  the  cantonment  of  Kirkee,  ou  to  the 
J>owder  Works.    The  water  is  fully  distributed  in  Government 
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House  and  in  Ki'rkoe  barrncks  and  cnntonmont.     It  was  of  great 

use  Viefore  tlie  left  bank  Muthn  cnnnl  wass  umde. 

Thcro  arc  two  inode!=i  of  Wt  t  tiiii*.'-,  by  a  sickle  or  Ichnrpe  which  is 
geberally  practised  in  hill-lauds,  aud  by  a  small  hoo  or  kulpe. 
When  the  crop  is  six  inches  high,  to  clear  it  of  weedsj  the  small  hoe 
or  kulpe  is  usually  used  twice  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twelve  days. 
The  hoe  is  drawn  by  two  muzzled  oxen  and  is  driven  so  that  tho 
row  of  «pringin2f  crop  passes  through  the  space  between  tho  blades. 
It  is  often  used  doubl*',  that  is  iw  piiir  of  oxen  draw  two  hoes. 
The  uprooted  weeds  are  gatlieied  and  are  either  thrown  away  or 
left  to  rot  on  the  spot  Asides  lessening  the  drain  on  the  soil, 
weeding  loosens  toe  soil  and  enables  it  to  take  in  and  hold  more 
moisture.  The  crop  roots  have  free  scope  and  the  plinits  grow 
■vigorously.  If  wccfUncf  i*?  neglected  tlio  snifaro  ljtows  hard  and 
crusted  and  the  water  failing  to  soak  iu  washes  away  tho  particles 
of  soiL  Cold-weather  crops  seldom  want  weeding,  as  the  gronnd  is 
both  too  carefally  cleaned  and  too  dry  to  yield  any  large  supply  of 
weeds.  M^Hs  are  the  cleanest  weeders ;  Kanbi8>  esjwcially  in  the 
east^  are  careless. 

From  the  time  the  grain  forms,  to  drive  off  birds  the  crop  is  watched 
frorn  a  wooden  shed  called  mala  generally  set  on  a  platform  or  in  a 
tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  watcher,  who  is  generally 
a  boy,  shouts  aud  throws  stones  from  a  sling  called  yophan. 

When  ripe  the  crop  is  either  reaped  by  the  sickle  or  vila  or  pnlU 
ed  up  by  the  roots,  and  bound  in  sheaves.  It  is  carried  in  carts 
to  the  thrashinpr-lli'or  or  khalc  and  stored  tlioro  till  it  is  dry.  Tho 
larfTosfc  and  best  tilled  heads  are  separated  and  their  grain  kept  for 
seed.  In  the  sowing  season  this  seed  grain  realizes  half  as  much 
again  as  ordinary  gram. 

The  crops  are  taken  in  carts  to  the  thrashing-floor  or  hhah.  The 
thrashing-floor  is  made  in  the  hardest  part  of  the  field  or  sonietiraes 
near  tho  villapff  Pito,  by  wetting  and  beatin^x  the  gronnd  till  it  i.s  hard 
aud  fciiu'oth,  anil  then  sraearini?  it  with  l  owdnng.  An  upright  post 
or  tivda  is  set  in  the  centre  aud  a  sheaf  of  the  crop  is  tied  to  the 
top  of  the  post.  In  the  case  of  Indian  millet  or /van*  and  spiked 
millet  or  fro/rt  the  heads  of  grain  are  broken  off  by  women  and 
thrown  round  the  central  post  five  or  six  inches  deep ;  of  wheat  and 
rice  the  whole  plant  is  thrnshod  ;  and  of  math,  mug,  and  other  pulses 
sometimes  the  wliole  plant  and  .somet  imes  only  the  stalks  are  thrashed. 
Six,  eight,  or  more  muzzled  ox  on  are  tied  to  the  pole,  half  on  one 
side  half  on  the  other,  facing  opposite  ways,  and  arisen  round  and 
round  treading  out  the  <jrrain.  Tur  pods  and  Ixuloy  heads  are  beaten 
against  a  l<;jr  of  wnod  so  that  the  j^-ain  falls  on  the  floor. 

The  grain  is  winnow(Ml  from  the  chat!  with  tho  help  of  the  wind. 
The  chaff  is  filled  into  baskets  which  are  handed  by  one  man  to  a 
second  man  who  stands  on  a  high  three-legged  stool  caXledvdvdif  and 
empties  the  basket  slowly  with  a  shaking  motion.  The  heavy  grain 
falls,  til  li  rht  grain  and ^haff  are  blown  aside.  A  man  at  the  foot 
of  tho  stool  sweeps  the  chaff  from  the  odj^o  of  the  pi^rain  with  a 
small  broom  called  lafni.  To  cleanse  it  still  further  the  groin  is 
afterwards  passed  tiirough  a  sieve  or  chdlan. 
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In  the  east  grain  is  often 
pev8.  Grmin  is  also  often  in  tiiu  east  and  always  in  the  west  stored 
m  large  cjlindrical  baskets  called  kaningt  or  ka/n^U  made  o£ 
nirgnndi  or  tut  twigs  and  smeared  inside  and  out  with  oowdnng: 
The  surface  of  the  grain  is  also  thick  plastered  with  cowdung  and  tte 
basket  is  covered  with  a  conical  thatch  roof.  In  the  west,  the  baskets 
stand  at  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  house  for  safety  from 
fire^  with  a  it:sv  loose  stones  under  them  to  keep  out  white  ants.  In 
tiie  east  thsj  osaally  stand  in  the  venoida  of  the  house. 

In  the  lighter  eastern  soils  as  many  as  six  grains  may  be  seen 
growing  together  year  after  year.  A  field  with  one  crop  is  seldom 
seen.   In  the  May  or  June  sowings  hdjrif  tuTt  amhadi^  guig^^^lj  seed, 

rala,  mwj,  and  shdlu  jvdri  mny  all  or  almost  all  bo  seen  togpether. 
In  the  lato  cropSj  safflower  is  almost  always  mixed  with  the  staple 
crop  gram,  or  sluilu  jvdri.  Linseed  is  sown  in  rows  with  gram  and 
wheat.  The  practice  of  mixed  sowings  arises  cfaiefiy  from  the  poverty 
which  dares  not  risk  the  total  failare  of  a  single  crop.  It  was  fostered 
by  a  custom  which  prevailed  under  former  Governments  of  attaching 
the  staple  crop  until  tlio  a^^sessment  was  paid.  In  such  a  case  the 
Kimbi  could  still  make  .something  out  of  ii  mixed  crop. 

Wood-ash  tilla^^e^  called  dallii  or  kumri,  is  confined  to  the  hilly 
west.  The  word  dalhi  is  taken  from  the  small  hill-side  plots  or 
dalhas  where  none  hat  hand  tools  can  be  used.  The  spots 
cultivated  are  often  extremely  steep.  Operations  are  begun  in  the 
cold  weather  by  felling  the  broahwood  and  small  trees  and  lopping 
the  branches  of  the  larger  trees.  At  the  end  of  the  hot  weather 
the  dry  branches  are  burnt  and  the  crround  is  at  once  cleared  and 
manured.  After  rain  has  fallen  the  soil  is  loosened  with  the  hand 
hoe  or  latdal  and  the  crop  is  planted  or  sown  as  the  case  may  be. 
Khurdtni,  ndgU,  sdva,  vari,  and  kodra  or  harik  aro  the  crops. 
Tillage  is  generally  continued  for  five  years  beginning  with  khurdsni 
and  ending  with  kodnu  The  subsequent  fallow  Usts  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  This  form  of  tillacco  was  never  practised  except  by  Kolis, 
Th^kui-8,  and  other  haif-wild  tribes.  It  is  now  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  not  unknown  though  the  practice  of  mixed 

sowings  robs  it  of  half  its  ralae.  In  the  Tighter  soils  jvdri  and  bdjri 
mixed  as  above  alternate,  the  plough  being  used  after  jvdri  on  the 
borders  of  the  west,  and  after  bdjn  in  the  east.  Bdjri  is  often 
grown  three  or  four  years  running ;  jmn  is  seldom  repeated  so 
often  as  it  takes  more  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  heavy  deep  soils 
cold-weather  millet  or  ahdlu  jv&ri  is  grown  for*  sereral  years 
mnning,  relieved  sometimes  by  a  crop  of  gram  or  wheat.  Where 
wlirnt  is  the  staple  late  crop  it  alternates  with  gram,  but  is  not 
grown  year  by  year.  In  the  west  the  rotation  in  early  or  ^Aan/landa 
is  more  elaborate.  Fallow  land  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  khurdsni 
the  first  year,  V7it)xndgli  the  second  year,  aod  with  vari,  adua,  rdla, 
hhddU,  or  kodru  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  the  fifth  year 
khurdsni  is  again  sown  and  the  landisleft  fallow  for  four  or  five  years. 
The  land  is  ploup^hod  before  each  crop,  but,  excnpt  iu  fho  nd(jli  and 

vari  seed  beds  no  manure  is  used.   This  course  of  crops  is  sometimes 
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COt  short  by  Rowing'  hhiirdsni in  iho  tlnVfl  ypnr  f^occooded  by  the  fallow. 
It  is  also  occasionally  prolonged  a  year  or  two  with  similar  crops, 
khurdsni  being  always  the  last.    Under  the  most  favourable 
ciroamstanoes  &e  roMon.  in  gardens  laniB  three  ^ears.   The  coarse 
begins  m  July  with  tag  or  E^mp,  Hibiscus  sativns,  a  crop  which 
requires  water  abont  onod  in  fifteen  days.    In  October,  after  the 
larger  plants  htrc  been  picked  and  sot  aside  for  rope-making,  the 
rest  is  ploughod  into  the  ground  as  manure.    The  land  ia  then 
flooded  and  left  for  twenty  days,  when  it  is  ploughed  twice  and 
prepared  for  sugarcane.   When  the  caae  begins  to  spront  vdl  poise 
ia  sown*  The  sngarcane  is  ont  in  the  following  March,  the  leaves  are 
lopped  on  the  spot  aud  burnt  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  the  land 
is  flooded.    The  land  is  ploughed  with  shallow  furrows  and  vdl  is 
sown  as  fodder.    Tlin  rnl  is  taken  up  before  July  wlien  the  land 
has  to  be  prepared  for  kamod  rice.    The  rice  is  sown  in  July  uud 
cat  in  December.   After  two  or  three  ploughings  wheat  is  sown 
and  cat  in  the  end  of  April.  The  land  is  now  ploughed  and  lies 
ancropped  till  July  when  perhaps  earthnuts  are  planted  and  dug 
np  in  October.    Tin's  order  is  liable  to  many  changes  according  to 
the  varying  qualities  of  soil,  water-supply,  and  the  circumstances  and 
opinions  of  the  husbandman.    bomt^liLues  methi,  that  ia  Greek  grass, 
or  khurdmi  are  ploughed  into  the  soil  instead  of  idg  or  hemp,  and  a 
fonr-jear  or  even  a  five-year  rotation  is  followed.   In  welUwatered 
lands  a  three-year  rotation  is  not  common,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
expense  of  well  irrigation,  the  water-supply  lacks  fho  power  supplied 
by  the  combination  and  co-operation  wluch  are  distmctive  of  canal 
watered  Lands. 

In  the  plain  parts  of  the  district  land  is  sometimes  left  fallow,  but 
it  is  a  question  now  farhasbandmen  leaye  plain  land  &llow  simply 
for  to  rest  it.  The  tiUlow  in  wood-ash  or  dalhi  land  ia  oertainlj 
with  the  objeet  of  resting  the  land  and  lasts  ten  to  fifteen 
years. 

^  The  moderate  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  tbe  Poona  district  offer 
every  inducement  to  gardening.  Yet  the  area  under  gardens  is  not 
large.  Of  late  near  Poona  the  best  garden  soil  to  a  areAt  extent 
baa  been  giyen  to  the  less  tronblesome  and  very  profitable  cnltivatioa 
of  sngarcane.  Thia  land  will  probably  remain  under  sngarcaoe 
until  it  is  exhausted  of  soluble  silicates  when  it  will  doubtless  be 
f^Yen  to  c-nrrlon  crops  nntil  it  is  again  fit  to  bear  sugarcane. 
The  best  garden  soil  is  a  dark  brown  friable  loam  lying  on  loose 
open  trap  rock.  In  such  potiitious,  if  walla  have  been  built  to  keep 
the  soil  over  three  feet  deep,  and  water  is  available,  it  bears  excellent 
crops  of  cabbage,  canliflower,  beet^  cucumber,  radish,  spinach  of 
aOTOral  kinds,  and  other  nutritious  vegetables,  and  custard  apples, 
pom^pranates,  oranges,  gnavas,  mangoes,  plantains,  and  other 
fruit.  Another  very  similar  soil  is  fonnd  on  river  banks.  This  is 
also  a  dark-yellow  or  brown  loam  but  its  particles  are  finer  and 
in  oonaeqaence  it  ia  aometimea  apt  to  hold  too  much  water  and  to 
'  in  hard  lompa.   Its  sttoation  makes  it  liable  to  floods,  and  it 
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S2  DISTBIGTS. 
CSutpttr  IT*      contnins  a  vory  small  proportion  of  lime.    Still  on  tlie  whole  it  is  an 


Afiiflnlton. 


admirable  s'jil,  spocially  suited  for  popai  and  plantain  treos  and 
flowering  shrubs,  and  if  it  is  some  height  above  flood  level  ia 
OABioMiHa.  ezoelleat  for  orange  and  mango  trees.  The  black  soil  overly  ing  open 
oaloareous  marl  is  also  a  valuable  garden  soil  With  liberal  manaring 
and  watering  it  bears  iirst-Fftte  vegetables  and  flowers,  bat  is  leas 
salted  to  frait  trees  as  they  are  apt  to  run  to  wood. 

In  preparing  tho  soil  even  in  market  garilens  tlio  niitivo  ploiif^li  i^; 
the  furonrite  tool.  When  drawn  by  four  pairs  of  \villin<j^  oxen, 
and  when  tlio  furrows  cross  and  recro;>s  and  pass  as  tleep  as  tifteeu 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  native  plough  is  remarkably  e£Bcient. 
Thojig'h  it  is  costly  to  work  it  can  be  osed  daring  many  days  on  which 
European  and  American  ploaghs  mast  remain  idle.  A.  stout  hoe,  or 
jidi'dc  and  a  small  weeding-hook  or  hhurpe  almost  complete  the 
list  of  market  garden  tools;  while  in  ortTatncntal  grounds  the  pick, 
rake,  Dutch  hoe,  pruning  shears,  budding  knifc^  watering  pot, 
syringe,  lawn*roowing  machine,  and  other  tools  may  be  seen  ia 
use.  The  spade  is  seldom  employed.  The  soil  is  so  sticky  when 
wet  and  so  nard  when  diy,  that  the  spade  cannot  often  be  used 
with  advuntapfo.    In  waterinj:^  a  p^arden  tlio  pronnd  is  laid  out 

in  ridges  alxiut  fifteen  inches  apart  and  ten  inches  hiiifh,  and  the 
hollow  between  is  Hooded.  The  ground  is  also  arranged  in  ilat  beds 
about  ten  feet  by  ten  feet  divided  by  one  ridge  or  by  a  pair  of 
ridges.  The  pair  of  ridges  forms  a  water  channel;  and  the  single 
ridgo  separates  nno  lino  of  beds  from  the  next  lino.  The  quantity 
of  water  given  •weekly  nveniL'-es  in  dry  weather  eighty  tons  tho  acre 
to  plantains;  sixty  tons  to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  other  quick- 
growing  garden  crops ;  and  forty  tons  to  rose  trees  and  similar  crops. 
According  to  the  age  of  the  plant  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  five  to 
fifteen  days  pass  between  the  waterings. 

The  chief  garden  maonre  is  the  ashes  of  cowdung  cakes  mixed 
with  oroiit's  dung  and  vegetable  refuse.  AVhen  kept  in  a  pit  so 
that  it  may  be  moist  and  yot  not  hare  its  solnble  constituents  waslied 
away  by  rain,  this  isau  excelleut  manure  and  is  applied  to  all  pirden 
crops.  Poudrette  prepared  by  mixing  fresh  uightsoil  with  dry 
oowdnng  and  wood-ashes  has  of  late  come  into  genersl  nse.  li 
is  specially  suited  for  qnick^growiog  leaf  or  root  orops  such  as  cab- 
bage, canlinowor,  potatoes,  plantains,  and  sngarranc,  and  for  maize 
and  flowering  phiuts  which  retpiire  regular  watering.  Cowdung 
mixed  with  vegetable  refuse  which  has  been  kept  moist  until  it  is 
well  decayed  is  perhaps  the  safest  and  most  generally  useful  garden 
manure.  If  the  cattle  are  fed  with  oil-cake  or  gnin.  it  is  particalarly 
rich  ;  in  any  case  it  is  safe  aiid  ^'entle  and  can  be  used  without  fear 
of  ill  ePFccts.  Dried  fish  and  cnstor-oil  cake  are  also  used  for  garden 
crops  of  lupid  growtli  and  are  especially  profitable  when  applied  to 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  and  sugarcane. 

The  best  seed-sowing  season  is  about  the  end  of  June  ;  the  heavy 
xains  with  which  the  south-west  monsoon  bursts  are  over,  and  the 
air  is  cooled  to  a  temperate  warmth.  At  this  season  green  fly  and 
other  insect  pests  abound,  and  so  much  care  is  required  to  protect 
young  cabbage  and  caoliflowor  phints  that  their  sowing  is  generally 
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potoff  till  Angust  or  September.  Beana, beet,  brinjab, carrots,  oeleij.  Chapter  TV, 
crea8»  knol-kohl,  lettaceB,  mnatard,  onions,  parsley,  peas^  ladtahefl^  Airricnlture 

spinach,  and  tomatoes  among"  vegetables ;  ami  asters,  balsams, 
convolvulus,  nasturtium,  pinks,  phlox,  aud  mauy  other  flower  seeds,  Qabdbniho. 
aod  the  seeds  of  all  local  trees  or  trees  belonging  to  districts 
with  a  similar  climate  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  June  and 
repeated  at  intervals  for  sncoession  up  to  September.  In  the 
hot  air  of  Octobw  good  seed  often  fails.  November  and  December 
aro  the  proper  seasons  for  sowing  lucerne  and  asparagus,  for 
planting  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  iu  the 
previous  list ;  also  for  larkspur  aud  mignonette.  In  February  and 
March  several  kinds  of  melons  are  sown  in  river-beds  where  water 
is  near  the  snrfisoe.  In  April,  early  crops  of  beet,  celery,  oDcunbers, 
kool*koh1,  lettnce,  spinach,  and  tomato  are  sown.  In  sowing  at 
this  season  great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  ]>roppr  shade  and 
moisture.  If  complete  shelter  from  the  impending  burst  of  the  south- 
west rains  is  available  the  April  sowings  may  be  repeated  in  May 
and  annaal  flower  seeds  be  sown  in  pots  in  moist  shady  places. 
Sweet-smelling  flowers  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  market 
gardens.  Amongthe commonest  kinds  are  roses,  jessamines  called  jdi 
and  mogra,  the  tuberose  called  gulchhnhhu,  chrysanth(»Tnumsor  ^.A'  r/iV, 
and  oleanders  or  kamrif.  In  rearing  these  flowers  the  ehiof  rule  is 
to  keep  the  plant  growing.  With  this  object,  as  soon  as  one  crop 
of  flowers  is  gatfa^ed,  the  plants  are  pmned  to  within  a  few  bnos 
of  the  old  wood,  muanre  is  dng  in  between  the  plants,  and  if 
the  weather  is  dry  the  ground  is  watered.  By  this  treatment  three 
crops  of  flowers  arc  raised  in  the  year,  but  the  plants  soon  grow 
weakly  and  have  to  be  replaced,  and  the  flowors  are  small,  !^fichelia 
champaca  son  chd^Jui,  Plumieria  acuminata  chdpha,  Tagetes  Marigold 
piendu,  Ganna  indica  JeardaUt  and  Pandanns  odoratiasimns 
kevda  are  also  grown  as  market  flowors.  The  list  of  vegetables 
includes  nearly  all  the  chief  kinds  known  in  Europe.  Several 
fine  spinachesarc  raised  from  /inkJa  A m-irnnthtis,  pd/a^  Chenopodium, 
tnelhi  FcBnumgra)cum,  aud  umbadi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  A  large 
white  radish  or  mida  is  grown  for  its  roots,  and  the  pods  of  the 
hhendi  Hibiscas  escalentas  are  a  favourite  crop.  The  chief  froit 
treee  are  the  custard  apple,  pomegranate,  fig,  grape,  mango, /amMicf, 
hor,  aud  orange.  The  betel-leaf  pan  Piper  betel  is  also  grown  in 
large  quantities. 

Among  the  commonest  ornamental  plants  are  all  imanda,  alocasia, 
beaumontia,  begonia,  bignonia,  bougainnillea,  caladiura,  convolvulus, 
capresses,  ferns,  geranium,  gesnera,  hibiscus,  nelumbiom,  nyuiphea, 
pauns,  poivrea,  quisqualis,  rose,  and  taberncsmontana. 

The  art  of  grafting  by  buds  called  handi,  and  grafting  by 
enarching  or  kalam  are  practised  to  a  limited  extent.    The  better 

kinds  of  rose,  orange,  pomelo,  and  hor  may  be  budded  at  any  time 
during  the  rainy  or  cold  season  if  the  sup  is  flowing  freely. 
Enarching  or  grafting  by  approach  is  employed  to  propagate 
the  finer  kinds  of  mango,  guava,  aud  hor.  The  true  gralL,  that 
is  unitiog  a  branch  entirsly  removed  from  its  parent  tree  on  to  a 
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Ghaptar  IV.  Boparate  tree^  is  oooanonaUy  praotiBed  during  November,  to  improve 
Agrifiiatiire.     mango  trees. 

OAiDOiini  '''^^^  ^^^^  prnniiic;  knife  is  well  understood.    In  pruning  tho 

rule  followed  in  most  cases  is  to  cut  back  the  shoot  that  has  borne 
flowers  or  fnrit  to  witluii  a  few  buds  from  tlie  base,  aed  to  remove 
weakly  and  decaying  brancbes.  Flowering  Bhrobs  of  all  kinds, 
tbe  vue,  and  the  fig  tree  are  regularly  pruned  by  cutting  back  tbe 
branches  which  have  fmited.  Other  imii  trees  are  kept  Iree  from 
unsound  wood. 

The  moving  of  small  jtlants  which  can  bo  guarded  from  strong 
wind  and  from  the  8un  is  carried  on  during  the  rainy  season  witE 
snooeas.  To  move  large  ebmbs  or  trees  tbe  best  time  of  the  year  is 
between  November  and  Januaiy.  In  spite  of  tbe  dryness  of  tbe 
oold  season  large  trees  can  be  moved  more  easily  in  Poena  than  in 
Europe. 

Cam.  Tho  following  are  tho  chief  details  of  the  leading  local  field  and 

garden  crops.^  Of  cereals  there  are  thirteen  : 


1  The  following  interMting  statemeDt  waa  prepared  by  Captain  Roliertaon,  the 
first  Collector  ot  Poona  in  1821.  It  shows  the  chief  products  of  the  ilistrict,  th» 
proporiioii  Mch  bora  to  the  whole  outturn,  and  the  times  of  sowing  and  reaping : 

PoojtA  Crops,  1821, 


Pro* 

por- 
tiuii. 


^ 

27 
4 
1 
1 


1 

14 

"1 


100 


UHd        m  ••• 

JTm  ... 
3fcntt    ...  ... 

Itdla   

Sttva      ...  ... 

Jvtiri     ...  .H 

r«r   

Mjri   

Ric«!   

\(iehn{  or  Jfdi^i 
... 

Bhddii   

Vari   

Bhuimug  ... 

... 

Oram   

Vatttna  ...  ». 
Masur 

Math   

Uulga  or  Kuiitk 
SugaraaiM 
Swwt  Potatoes ... 
Onions  sad  Garile 

Chillifls  

Betel 
KadwM 
C«rroUi 
Kaulti 
nnrlejr 
Tobacco 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Jnne-Jufar 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


»«s 


Do. 

Oelober  •  NotsBbar 
Do,  ... 

June -July 
D... 

June  and  January 
All  the  year 
Jannanr  and  Aoffost 
June-Jniy 
July-Auipul 
April  -  May 
Ootobor  •  ffovember 
May- Jane 
October- XOvanber 
Jnae   


August  •  Se|>teBber. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
October. 
Do. 
Do. 

October  •  NoTOiBber. 

Do. 

Sefitember- 

Do. 
Do. 

December. 
Psbraaiy< 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

November. 

D«>. 

After  twi  h  0  months. 
After  Dvc  iiioritlis. 
April  and  Dec^mtNur. 
January  -  February. 
July  -  Aiiirust. 
July -August. 
JanoMV'Vsbfoaqr. 
SeptoiiMr  •  Oflloksr. 
Febniaiy-lliTCli. 
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No. 


1 

*j 

3 
4 

5 
M 
7 

9 

10 

II 

12 
IS 


Bdjri 
Bdrti 

BhddU  ... 
Bkdt 
Gahu 

H'lrik  or  J 

rfiri   

Makka   

S  ujU  or  ydchni 
Ji'i'/'i      ...  ... 

.V/?u  orJav  ... 
.S'.rrw  „,  ,., 
Fori 


fiOTAJnOAL. 

•  •  ■                                                  M«  ««■ 

lUoo        .„  «*. 
Whwt   

indiM  Bsiuiil  ». 
liidlwi oocp  <y m8>Im  •.. 

•  ••                            ■••  M. 

•  ••                         •••  M. 

BvlAjr   

PiakOlariAiiileitt. 
PupalauMaoMoQlatam. 
PitnicuiD  pUoaaa. 

THtleum  Mtivna. 

PMpftloni  trumeniMMm. 
Rorghum  vuly»r«. 

Eleualne  corocMi*. 
Punicum  It&Ucum. 
Honlt'uni  hexawtiobcn, 
i'liiii'  till)  uiiliaomaok 
fMiicum  miliu*. 

1.    Bdjri,  Spiked  Millet,  Penicillaria  spicata,  in  1881*82  covered 
557,807  acres,  116,806  acres  of  them  in  Simr,  108,599  in  Jnnnar, 
107,866  in  Khed,  82,159  in  Bhimthadi,  81,283  in  Haveli,  32,840 
in  Purandhar,  2  I-,136  in  Inddpur^  and  4018  in  M.4val.    Bajri  with 
jriiri  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  district.    It  ia  grown  all  over  the 
dlBtricfc  but  in  small  quantities  in  the  hilly  west  of  Juunar,  Khed, 
IfAval,  and  HayelL   It  ia  ft  finer  grain  than  jv&ri  and  requires 
more  caref  ol  tillaga   There  are  three  Tarieties  of  hajri  wluch  can 
hardly  be  distingnished  except  by  the  initiated,  gari  or  early,  an 
inferior  variety  niatnring  in  throe  and  a  half  months ;  hali  or  late, 
a  finer  variety  taking  lons^er  to  inuturo;  and  snjijuri,  a  quickly 
maturing  variety  with  a  smaller  grain  and  grown  chiefly  under  water. 
Bdjri  ia  sown  in  June  or  Jnlj  nanallj  in  ahalloir  blaek  or  light 
gravelly  soils  mixed  with  rdia  a  coarse  gpain,  maik  a  pulse,  awl&di 
hemp,  til  sesamnm,  and  fur  a  pulse.    These  grains  arc  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions  :  hnjri  32,  rain  1,  math  4,  ambddi  2,  til  1,  and 
tur  4.    In  rich  soils  tur  is  commonly  sown  in  alternate  rows  with 
bdjri  and  in  poor    soils  a  small  legume  called  hulya  or  kuiith 
Dolichoe  bifloms  is  always  sown.   A  brown-  monld  partly  of  ted 
and  partly  of  black  soil  is  considered  best  for  the  growth  of  hdjri* 
Two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  mixed  seed  is  sown  to  the  acre, 
the  better  the  soil  the  less  the  seed.   Bajri  is  seldom  watered  or 
manored.    It  depends  loss  on  the  soil  and  more  on  the  rain  than 
jvdri.    It  never  yields  so  large  a  croj^j  as  jvdri  and  where  both 
can  grow  jvdri  is  always  chosen.   Bajri  wants  more  ploughing, 
manuring,  and  weeding  than  jvdri.    When  the  crop  is  four  or 
five  inches  high  the  weeds  and  grass  are  cleared.    A  timely  fall  in 
August  favours  tlie  growth  of  bdjri,  but,  especially  in  shallow  soils, 
too  much  rain  settles  at  the  roots  and  rots  the  stalks.    Bdjri  is 
harvested  io  October  and  November,  and  from  mid-October  to  mid- 
Febroary  the  crops  grown  with  it  ripen^  first  the  panic  niUa>  then  the 
poise  math,  then  the  hemp  ambddi,  then  the  sesamum  til,  and  last 
the  pulse  tur.    The  average  yield  of  hnjri  on  different  un watered 
soils  in  good  and  bad  years  is  800  to  400  pounds.    The  green  ears 
are  parched  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  limbur  or  nimbur.  The  ripe 
grain  is  sometimes  parched  and  made  into  tdkit.   Bdjri  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  bread  grain,  being  kneaded  with  salt  into  ronnd  cakea 
abont  five  inches  across  and  half  an  inch  thick.    It  is  not  liked  by 
the  working  classes,  but  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  upper  classes 
especially  of  the  people  of  Poona.     The  stalks  called  sarmad 
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arc  givou  to  cattic,  but  uuieb»  trcKlden  iuto  olia£E  are  held,  iufehor  to 
almost  all  other  fodder. 

2.  Bdrti  comiuoiily  bttiii,'^  Paspalum  scrobiculatuiu  or  ttavidum, 
18  grown  almoBt  entirely  in  tiie  east  of  tbe  districi;,  nsnally  in  sepamte 
farrows  in  fields  of  hajri.  It  is  sown  in  June  and  July,  and,  without 
water  or  manure,  ripens  in  October.  The  graiu,  which  is  white  and 
round,  is  about  the  size  oihajri,  and  jj^rowson  crooked  finger-like  side 
shoots  which  stand  out  at  distinct  intervals  from  the  main  stem  of 
the  ear.  The  grain  has  to  be  pounded  to  separate  the  husk,  and  is 
nBoally  boiled  and  eaten  like  rioe.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  poor 
and  is  said  to  be  most  wbolesome. 

8.  Bhddlt,  Panionmpilosum,  is  grown  almost  entirely  in  the  cast 
of  the  district  and  usually  in  the  same  fields  as  hdjri.  It  is  sown  in 
June,  and,  without  water  or  manure  is  reaped  in  October  or  N'  •voniln^'. 
Jihndii  is  much  like  red  rdla  and  in  sometimes  confounded  with  it. 
It  is  larger,  grows  well  in  poorer  soil,  and  the  ripe  ear  is  reddish 
brown  and  bristly,  while  the  ripe  rdla  is  smooth  and  of  a  pale  yellow. 
The  grain  is  unhuskedby  pounding.  It  is  eaten  by  tlie  ])()or,  chiefly 
in  the  east.  It  is  sometimes  boiU-J  and  eaten  wliole,  and  more 
rarely  ground  to  flour.    The  straw  is  used  as  fodder. 

4".  Bhiit,^  Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  in  1881-82  covered  47,885  acres, 
21,1  Ot  of  them  in  Haveli,  14,990  in  Mdval,  5U98  in  Khed,  4169  in 
Junnar,  1489  in  Purandhar,  102  in  Ind4pur,  and  33  in  Bhimthadi. 
It  is  the  chief  product  of  the  west  lands  or  MAvals,  and  is  sometimes 
fonnd  in  moist  places  in  the  eastern  plain.  About  eleven  kinds  of 
rice  are  grown  in  the  Poona  district.  One  kin(1,  Irnrn.'  fJ,  the  best  rioo 
in  the  district  was  brought  by  Dr.  Gib.son  from  Kaira  in  1842.  It 
is  grown  as  a  channel- watered  crop.  Four  kinds,  dmbemokar^  kdle, 
raybdg,  and  rdjdval,  are  sown  in  late  May  in  manured  se^-beds, 
planted  into  wet  fields  in  July-August,  and  reaped  in  late  October* 
Five  poor  sorts,  ehimansdl,  dodk$,  kolamhe^  koihimbare,  and  varangQl, 
are  generally  sown  broadcast  or  by  drill  in  poor  rice-fields  or  on 
high-lying  ground  in  June  and  reaped  in  September.''  Much  the 

f reatcr  part  of  the  Poona  rice  is  grown  under  the  planting  system, 
n  Marcn  or  April  a  plot  is  chosen  for  the  seed-bed  either  in  the 
rioe  field  itself  or  on  higher  ground  dose  to  the  field  and  ploughed 
once  and  levelled.  Cowdung,  grass,  and  leaves  are  spread  on  the 
gr  utTul,  a  see  >n(l  layer  is  added  of  branches  and  brushwood  covered 
with  grass,  and  iuie  c^rth  is  sprinkled  over  all.  These  layers  of 
cowdung,  brushwood,  and  grass  are  called  rdb.*  In  early  May  tho 
brushwood  is  fired  on  the  leeward  side  to  ensure  slow  and  thorough 
burning  and  the  ashes  remain  guarded  from  the  wind  by  the  upper 


'  Btirli  in  said  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  be  the  same  as  kodru  or  latril  l*a.tpalam  fiu 
menteceom.  Inquiry  iu  diffurant  putt  of  tiie  DeooMi  satiafifNl  Mr.  Fletcher  that  the 
two  are  diflTerant. 

'Tlio  Mjir.itfii  names  of  vice  in  its  various  stages  arc  the  sff -  I  '  Mi,  the  seedliiin 
rop,  tho  plauts  (iv'in,  the  ]jl;uit«Hl  rice  thenusked  seed  tamlul,  the  straw  jieMllMl 
or  bhdte,  and  tho  busk  to  which  the  ^ain  clingi  htmda. 

*Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Hec  1453  of  1843,  79. 

*The  chief  differeiice  between  rdb  aud  dalhi,  the  two  forms  of  woud  ash  tilUgc,  is 
fi  ll  i  '  /AttbobtiiliManlmTstwhmthergrowaiidiiinffrthvyHre  bvonglit  firam 
Boinvwhcre  else. 
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layer  of  earth.  Aftrr  tho  first  rain  in  Juno  tho  seed  is  sown 
broatlc-ast  ami  covi'nnl  by  tho  hand-hoe  or  kn<faJ.  In  July,  when 
five  or  bix  iucheh  high,  the  seedliiigs  are  pulled  up,  lied  in  small 
bundles,  and  taken  and  planted  by  hand  in  tbe  rice-fieid  in  bundles  of 
four  to  six  plants.  This  planting  is  expensive.  ^J'o  plant  about  110 
acres  (150  highag)  is  a  day's  work  for  150  men.  The  planting  of  rice 
takes  longer  tlnni  the  plantliii^  of  nnehui  and  vnri  as  in  the  case  of 
these  coarser  and  hardier  graius  it  is  enough  to  throw  tbe  plants  on 
the  ground.  Rice* fields,  which  are  called  ickdehart  in  Mardthi,  ai*o 
formed  bj  throwing  earthen  banks  across  the  beds  of  watercourses  or 
lines  of  drainage,  by  holding  back  the  muddy  deposit,  and  Controlling 
the  sii[>]ily  of  water  which  during  the  rainy  months  comes  from 
the  higher  lands.  J'he  best  rice  soil  is  a  bright  yellow  deepening 
tu  black  as  the  quality  declines.  At  the  same  time  the  yield  of  rice 
depends  as  much  on  the  plentifnl  and  constant  supply  of  water  as 
on  the  character  of  the  soil.  Once  in  two  or  three  years,  to  prevent 
their  silting*  rice-fields  are  three  or  foor  times  ploughed  in  opposite 
directions.  The  clods  are  broken  with  the  kniav  and  the  petart 
is  then  used  to  clear  tlie  lo()S(>  soil  out  of  tlie  bottonv  of  tlio  field, 
and  heap  it  ou  tho  iiauk..  In  June  and  eai'ly  July  wkilu  the 
seedlings  are  getting  ready  for  planting,  the  flooded  rice-field  is 
ploughed  and  trodden  by  oxen  into  a  mass  of  soft  slushy  mnd» 
Fifteen  days  after  planting,  when  the  seedlings  have  begun  to 
shoot,  their  dead  leaver  mto  plucked  off  by  the  hand.  As  the  planting 
is  n.sually  done  during  pouring  rain  and  iu  deep  mud  the  bead  and 
back  of  the  planter  are  always  shaded  b^  a  water-tight  shell  made 
of  wicker-work  and  teak  leaves  called  wrh  or  panghongadi,  and  a 
stool  or  ticas,  whose  seat  and  bottom  are  two  parallel  planks  separated 
by  a  single  log  of  wood,  is  used  to  sit  on.  After  tlie  planting  is  over 
the  water  is  kept  standing  in  the  field  at  a  certain  depth  till  the  crop 
ripens  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  Between  September  and  Kovember 

Slanted  noe  18  reaped  with  the  sickle  or  vi'2a  and  carried  as  cut  and 
kid  on  the  bank  lest  the  ripe  grain  should  be  injured  by  lying  on 
the  wet  grmmd.  In  eight  or  nine  days  a  nian  and  his  wife  can  cut 
about  four  acres  (5  highds)  rice.  As  the  whole  crop  should  bo 
carried  and  stacked  before  tho  grain  dries  labourers  have  to  be  hired 
to  carry  the  sheaves  to  the  thrashiug-iloor.  To  separate  the  husk 
from  the  grain  rice  has  to  be  pounded  or  ground.  Except  where  it 
is  grown  rice  is  eaten  by  the  poor  on  feast  days  only ;  it  enters  into 
tbe  daily  food  of  all  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  whether  Hindus 
or  MnsalT!)Mns.  It  is  most  commonly  simply  boiled;  it  is  also  caton 
parched  as  Idhis  and  poJiun  and  murmuras.^  These  are  most  useful 
as  ready -cooked  food  for  a  journey  and  are  generally  given  along 
with  ddle  or  parched  gram  pulse  as  rations  to  Hindu  soldiers  on  a 


■  To  make  pohdi>  the  husked  rice  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  thrae  days,  scalded, 

anil  loft  U)  drain  dry  in  an  open  la^'/  i  t  It  is  then  slightly  pan  li  '  1  .m  l  pounded  in 
a  stone  mortar.  The  crushea  pulp  iunna  into  flat  lozenge-sbaped  uieccs  and  the  hoak 
ia  sepaxated  by  a  winnowing  fan.  Pofidn  arc  Hometimes  gronmi  to  flonr  and  nsad 
in  sweotmeatp.  For  mMi-mMrff.-t  tho  liusko<l  ru  i  i?  ]>artially  dried  in  tho  sun  after  a 
t\ins0  days'  suakiug  and  scalding.  It  iu  elightiy  parched  autl  tlie  husk  separated  by 
braying  in  a  mnrtar.  Salt  water  is  next  thrown  ont  it  Mid  ths  gnun  is  agMH  pswhw 
in  Itotaand  which  nakw  it  paffand  Bwell. 
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sea  vo^-ago.    The  flonr  is  also  used  in  various  preparations;  the 

straw  or  jwndha  is  u.sed  as  cattle  fodder. 

5.  Gahu,  Wheat,  TriLicuui  sativum,  in  1881-82  covered  60,524 
acres  21,677  of  them  in  Jonnor,  9587  in  Mival,  8688  in  Bhimthadi, 
8205  in  Khed,  4919  in  Sirur,  3503  in  BmU,  2988  in  Indipnr,  and 
1012  in  Parandhar.  Wheat  is  a  late  or  cold-weather  (October- Afarch) 
crop.  It  is  ^rown  over  the  whole  district  but  in  small  quantities  in 
the  west  lands  of  Jimnar,  Khcd,  and  Haveli.  It  requires  a  uioister 
climate  than  jvdri  aud  in  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  west  lands  is 
generally  grown  aa  a  dry-crop.  Elsewhere  it  is  grown  as  a  diy- 
crop  only  in  Savoured  places,  bat  over  the  whole  eastern  plain  it  ia 
largely  grown  as  watered  crop.  Wheat  wants  black  or  rich  soil. 
The  best  soil  is  the  alluvial  loam  ki)ow?i  n>=i  gavhdii  or  the  wheat  land. 
Wheat  also  thrives  in  the  lowljing  L>luck  or  better  brown  ch\y  soils 
.  in  low  lauds  whore  drainage  gatliers.  Four  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown, 
laluhi,  kdte,  khaph  also  oaJleil  j^d,  and  pote  that  is  big-bellied.^ 
Bideahi  requires  good  black  soil.  It  is  sown  in  October  oe 
November,  is  usually  watered  and  manured,  and  is  reaped  in  Febru- 
ary or  March.  This  wheat  is  of  the  tiuesf  rjnality,  btit  n?  it  is  delicate 
it  is  not  largely  grown.  The  stem  is  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
feet  high,  the  grain  is  larger  than  the  g^ain  of  other  kin^  of  wheat, 
and  the  beard,  when  ripe,  is  tipped  with  black.  Kaie  wheat  is  sown  in 
good  black  soil  in  October,  is  usually  watered  but  not  manured,  and 
is  reaped  in  February.  It  ia  shorter  stalked  and  smaller-grained 
than  either  the  hahshi  or  khaplc,  is  liardier  than  the  bakshif  and  is 
the  wheat  commonly  grown  in  dry  lands.  Khaple  or  jod,  husk 
wheat,  is  sown  in  black  scnl  in  November,  is  always  both  watered 
and  manured,  and  is  reaped  in  March.  KKapUiB  the  wheat  osoaUy 
grown  in  gardens.  It  ia  very  hardy.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  fact 
wiat  the  gprain  cannot  be  '^epjiratedfrom  the  husk  without  pounding.  It 
is  sown  as  a  second  or  crop  in  January  and  February  in  irrigated 

lands  after  bdjnj  nmizu,  tobacco,  chillies,  or  wh^t  with  g^od  results. 
PHe  or  big-bellied  wheat  is  less  esteemed  than  other  varieties.  It 
is  sown  in  poor  black  soils  in  November,  is  neither  watered  nor 
manured,  and  is  reaped  in  February.  Other  varieties  known  in  the 
district  are  ddndJcJidni  and  kdle-kufftJ .  Two  and  n  half  to  three  and 
a  half  pounds  of  wheat  are  sown  to  tlie  acre,  the  better  the  soil  tho 
less  thti  aood.  The  average  acre  yield  from  all  kinds  of  wheat  in 
onwatered  kusd  is  500  to  600  pounds  and  in  watered  land  1000 
to  1100  pounds.  In  garden  land  wheat  follows  rice  and  in  dry  •crop 
land  it  comes  best  after  bdjn',  maize,  ttjbacco,  or  chillies.  After  two 
or  three  ploughiugs  the  wheat  is  sown  aud  the  land  is  levelled  with 
the  harrow.  When  the  seed  has  begun  to  sprout,  to  regulate  tho 
watering,  ridges  and  small  water-courses  are  made  with  a  largo 
rake  in  the  shape  of  squares  or  vdpkd§.  Wheat  after  it  has  come 
into  ear  is  affected  by  mildew  called  tdmhera  and  garva  or  khaira. 
These  diseases  are  said  to  bo  commoner  in  fields  where  mustard  is 
grown  than  elsewhere,    Tdmbera  app^urs  after  unseasonable  and 


1  In  1S42  Dr.  Gibson  is  said  to  have  introduced  abottt  ChirtV-C^tdMiM  VWIttMS 
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heavy  rain  ancl  covers  the  crop  witli  "mall  swcllinoffl  containing  a 
reddish  powder.  It  very  seriously  inimr^  if  it  does  not  totally 
destroy  the  crop.  Garva  or  khaira  appears  after  cloudy  aud  miatj 
weatiier  in  circlee  at  distances  fiom  eacn  other.  It  covers  the  crop 
with  small  swellings  containing  a  dark  brown  powder.  The  grain 
becomes  small  and  shrivelled.  Onrva  is  neither  so  common  nor  so 
destructive  as  tdmhera.  Green  wheat  cars  called  onihya  are  parched 
and  eaten.  The  ripe  ^ain  is  used  only  bread.  It  is  seldom 
eaten  by  the  poor  except  on  feast  days  ixa  ii  ii>  never  euteu  wiiliuut 
the  addition  of  clarified  bnttw  or  tuf.  The  floor  is  used  largely  in 
pastry  and  sweetmeats.  Wheat  straw  is  eaten  as  fodder  with  or 
withoot  a  ndztare  of  chaff. 

6.  Bank  or  Kodru,  Paspalnm  framentaceum,  in  1881-82  oorered 

397  acres  in  Jnnnar.  It  is  grown  almost  entirely  in  tlie  western 
hill-sidoj^  and  light  soils.  It  is  sown  in  June  aud  reapeii  in  October 
or  November.  The  grain,  which  is  round  and  liattish  and  of  the 
aiae  of  a  mustard  seed>  forms  in  double  rows  on  one  aide  of  a  flat 
stem*  and  until  ripe  the  ear  remains  euTeloped  in  a  sheath.  New 
harik  is  said  to  be  powerfully  narcotic  and  is  oaten  only  by  tbo  poor 
who  prepare  it  in  various  ways,  and  from  use  are  able  to  eat  it  with 
impunity.^  The  straw  is  hurtful  to  cattle. 

7.  Jidri,  Indian  Millet,  Sorghum  vulgare,  the  most  largely  grown 
cereal  in  Poona,  in  1881-82  covered  i>8iS,502  acresj  226^152  of  which 
were  in  Haveli,  129,069  in  Inddpur,  73,026  in  Paraodhar,  53,239  in 
Rirur,  54,877  in  Bhimthadi,  28,782  in  Khed.  16,438  in  Junnar,  and 
2918  in  MAval.    It  is  grown  over  the  whole  district  bat  in  the  hilly 
west  of  Junnar,  Khed,  Mdval,  and  TTareli  only  in  small  quantities. 
It  ia  the  staple  grain  of  the  ca.stern  ])laiu.    There  are  many  varieties 
of  ludiau  millet  some  of  which  belong  to  the  early  and  others  to 
the  late  harvest   The  early  varieties  are  found  only  in  the  belt  whidh 
fringes  the  east  of  the  western  diBti  irr  s,  and  are  sown  thickly  for 
fodder  rather  than  grain.    The  late  varieties  are  grown  in  the  eastern 
plain,  yield  grain  plentifully,  and  their  fodder  tkough  less  abundant 
18  of  better  (juality  than  that  of  the  early  varieties.    There  are  three 
chief  early  varieties  argadi,  kdlbhondt,  and  niha.  Argadi,  also  called 
fiidvli,  is  sown  in  Jnne  or  July  in  shallow  black  or  light  soil,  and, 
without  the  help  of  water  or  as  a  rule  of  manure,  is  g^own  and  cut  in 
November.    The  stalk  is  sometimes  ten  feet  high  ;  the  head  is  small. 
This  variety  is  also  .sown  us  a  watered  crop  in  April  and  matures  in 
June  or  July.    When  grown  as  a  watered  crop  it  is  called  khondi  or 
hundi.*    This  crop  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast  and  thick  and  cut 
for  fodder  before  tne  head  appears.  Kdlbhondx,  that  is  black  husk,  is 
sown  in  J  one  or  July  without  either  water  or  manure,  and  is  harvested 
in  November.    The  stem  is  six  or  eight  feet  high  nnd  the  head 
large.    Nilva,  that  is  blue -husk,  a  variety  much  grown  iu  Khandeah, 
is  sown  m  Juue  in  black  soils  without  either  water  or  manure  and  is 
cut  in  NoTember.  The  stem  is  very  tall  and  coarse  and  the  head 
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lar^.  The  fodder  is  prized  for  miloh  cattle.  There  are  three  hte 
vanetaes  of  Indian  mulet  Mlu,  dudhrmograj  and  tdmbdi.  The 
best  of  tbu  I:ito  kinds  is  alidlu.  It  is  sown  in  blade  8oik»  from 
mid-Aagust  to  mid-Octoher  niid  liarvested  from  mid-Jannnry  to 
mid-February.  Thv.  stulk  is  ihroc  to  five  feet  long  and  sweot-juiced, 
and  the  grain  white.  Dudh-tnoyra  is  aowu  with  sluUu  either 
mixed  in  the  same  farrow  or  in  separate  farrows.  The  straight 
hard  stalk  is  poor  fodder  and  the  scattered  feather  heatl  Ims  tlio 
merit  of  being  too  light  to  give  birds  a  foothold.  The  full 
milky  grain  parches  into  excelloot  Idhis.  A  dark-husked  variety  of 
dudh.mo<jra  has  a  stem  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  weaver's  hand- 
rod.  Tdmbdi f  that  is  red,  Marshall's  Sorghum  dovia,  is  sown 
generally  in  light  soils  in  Ute  Jaly  and  early  Aagast,  and,  withoat 
either  water  or  manare,  ripens  in  early  January  to  early  February. 
Till  stem  is  three  to  four  feet  hi^^li  and  poor  ns  fodder,  and  tlie  grain 
is  wlnto  and  hard.  Four  to  tive  pounds  of  late  jvdri  are  sown  to  the 
acre^  the  better  the  soil  the  less  the  seed.  The  early  Indian  millets 
take  eight  to  ten  poonds  of  seed  an  acre.  Tin  watered  ymirt  in  all 
kinds  of  soil  gives  an  average  yield  of  400  to  500  pounds  the  acre, 
and  watered  jvdri  yields  1000  to  1200  pounds.  Shdlu  is  the  most 
productive  variety  sometimes  yielding  as  much  an  2500  pounds  the 
acre.  Before  the  head  forms  the  plant  is  called  kmlvnl  and  when 
perfect  hdtuk}  Jvdri  is  the  only  cereal  whose  straw  or  kadba  ia 
used  as  fodder  in  its  natural  state.  The  straw  of  all  other  cereals 
and  of  all  soft  stemmed  pulses  is  trodden  to  pieces^  mixed  with  chaff, 
and  stowed  in  large  baskets,  and  is  called  bhuskat.  Jvdri  stalks  aro 
stacked  and  thatched  in  the  rainy  west;  in  the  drirr  east  tlx  y.riro 
stowed  in  long  grave-like  ridges  and  covered  with  clods  of  black  soil. 
The  grain  is  chiefly  used  as  a  bread  grain,  but  is  also  eaton  parched  as 
tdhi*  When  in  mason  the  parched  nnripe  jvdri  heads  form  a  chief 
item  of  food  with  the  labouring  classes  and  are  called  kurda, 

8.  -V '/  /  r,  Indian  Cora,  Zea  mays,  in  1881-82  covered  381^1  acres, 
2435  of  which  were  in  Purandhar,  720  in  Bhimthadi,  G30  in  Inddpur, 
fifty  in  Haveli,  and  nine  in  Sirur.  In  1812  tlie  American  maize  was 
natumlisod  at  the  experimental  garden  at  Hivra  in  Junnar.''  It  is 
sown  in  the  eastern  sub-divisions  in  black  soil.  When  un watered  it 
is  sown  in  June  and  ripens  in  August ; .  when  watered  it  may  be 
grown  at  any  season.  The  heads  or  butds  are  usually  eaten  parched 
or  boiled  while  green  and  the  ripe  grain  is  also  parclied  and  made 
into  liUiis,  and  after  grinding  is  used  as  Hour.  The  stalk  is  a  very 
coarse  fodder. 

9.  Nag li  or  Ndchni,  Eleusino  corocaua,  in  1881-82  covered  52,3»)5 
acres,  16,310  of  which  were  in  Khed,  14,036  in  Maval,  12,572  in 
Haveli,  698S  in  Junnar,  and  2464  in  Pnran^Uiar.  It  is  grown  only 
in  the  hilly  west  sometimes  in  wet  lands  by  planting  like  rice  or  by 

sowing  with  the  drill,  and  often  in  high  lands.  In  planfin^^  ndvhni 
the  seedlings  are  simply  thrown  on  the  gronnd  in  little  trenches  at 
about  e<^ual  distances  apart  and  left  to  root  as  they  can.  Ndchni 


>  bdttiV.  ia  uIhu  applicil  t<>  the-  |)1;iiit«i  of  tur  sown  in  a  Cfop  of  M§ri, 
^Buiiibay  Uov.  Kev.  li«c.  14d3  uf  1843,  77. 
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does  noii  want  a  deep  or  a  riolL  eoil,  but  in  any  bnt  a  moist  soil  it 
perishes.  It  is  sown  iu  June  and  ripens  in  October  or  November. 
Ail  the  stalk  is  hard,  imping  is  difficult  and  costly.  It  takes  four 
persons  eight  days  to  cat  about  three  acres  (2  bighdn)  of  ndchni.  The 
carrying  and  ttaoldng  are  also  ezpenaive.  N^hni  ehonld  be 
carried  as  soon  as  possible  alter  lilie  crop  ia  cut,  and  the  sheaTes 
should  be  carried  only  in  the  morning  when  the  heads  are  wet  with 
dew.  Later  in  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  shrivels  the  husk 
and  loosens  the  iseed.  Under  the  name  of  hnrda  the  greou  heads  ai'e 
parched  and  eaten.  The  ripe  grain  is  eaten  in  cakes  by  the  w  est 
oonntry  poor  and  the  flonr  ia  made  into  a  cooling*  drink  called 
dmhiL   The  straw,  powdered  and  mixed  with  ehaff,  is  need  as  fodder. 

10.  Rdla,  Panicum  italicaoi,  in  1881-82  covered  1084  acres,  681 
of  which  were  in  Pnrandhar,  136  in  Bhimthadi,  1 13  in  Haveli,  eighty- 
one  in  IndApur,  sixty-eii^ht  in  Sirur,  and  one  iu  Jun^iar  It  is 
grown  chiefly  in  the  east  of  the  district  iu  shallow  black  or  light 
soils  usually  in  the  same  fields  as  bdjri.  It  is  of  two  varieties,  a  red 
and  a  white,  which  differ  only  in  oolonr.  It  is  sown  in  Jnne  and 
ripens  in  October.  The  grain  is  separated  rr<  in  the  husk  by 
pounding  and  is  usually  boiled  and  eaten  whole.  The  stalk  is  used 
for  fodder  and  thatch. 

11.  S^'ff'i  or /frr,  Barley,  Uordcnra  hexastichon,  iul881-82  covered 
141  acres  iifty-ono  of  which  are  iu  Bhimthadi,  fifty  in  Uaveli, 
twenty  in  Purandhar,  fourteen  iu  iudiipur,  and  six  in  Junnar.  It 
grows  only  in  black  soil,  is  sown  in  November,  and,  with  the  help 
of  water  and  manure,  is  reaped  in  February.  Barley  is  chiefly  used 
in  making  the  ready-cooked  food  called  satnehc-pxth  or  barley  flour. 
The  grain  is  parched,  ground,  and  mixed  witli  a  small  proportion  of 
^ram  aud  wheat-flour  and  flavoured  with  seeds.  When  eaten  it  is 
nsnally  made  into  little  dough  balls  with  water.  The  grain  is  also 
used  in  the  ahrdddhn  or  mind-rites  for  the  dead  and  the  flonr  in  the 
•/Proliant  or  Shri&van  purification. 

1 2  and  13.  Sdva^  Panicum  miliacenm,  and  Vari,  Panicum  miliare, 

in  1 881  -82  rr  vored  32,342  acres,  11 ,1 63  of  which  were  in  Khed,  8282 
in  Haveli,  7Ss,,  in  Maval,  4317  in  Junnar,  and  689  in  Purandhar. 
They  are  grown  only  in  the  west  of  the  district  usaally  in  light  red 
Boila  and  on  hill-sides.  They  are  not  watered  or  numnred,  bnt  the 
seedlings  an  planted  like  rice-seedlings  except  that  instead  of  fixing 
ihem  in  the  ground  they  are  simply  thrown  on  the  snrfaoeand  left  to 
root.  When  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high  sdva  requires  weeding. 
This  ia  done  for  each  other  by  the  villagers  at  no  expense  except 
some  ii(|uor  for  the  weeders.  In  1821,  in  these  weeding  pai  ties  a 
dmmmer  was  at  hand  who  beat  inceBBaii^j  and  at  intervals  stirred  on 
the  weeders  calling  ont  BhtderBDdda,  BhaU  Bhdu  Ddda,  Well  done 
brothers,  well  done.  The  weeders  got  as  much  spirit  as  thoy  could 
drink. ^  From  the  hardness  of  tlio  stalks  and  the  nood  of  prompt  and 
early-morning  carrying,  lal)oar  has  to  bo  hired  in  harvesting  sdva 
and  vari  as  well  ixa  m  harvesting  ndchni.    Both  adva  and  van  have 
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to  be  unliusked  by  pounding.  Tliey  are  mostly  eaten  by  the  west 
country  poor.  They  are  boiled  like  rice  and  are  sometimes  ground 
to  flour  and  made  into  bread.    The  straw  ia  not  nsod  as  fodder. 

Thirteen  pulses  are  grown  in  i^uona.    iiiu  dcuiils  are: 

"  POOSA  PuUfBB. 


No. 

Makathi. 

BOftAKiCJkti. 

14 

Ddng  ChtaU  ... 

15 

Barlfh9ra_   

Onuu   

Cicer  unotitium. 

10 

KuitHorUmtfrn 

...  ■.* 

Dolicbos  liittoni*. 

17 

L'kh       ...  .„ 

Lathy riif<  sativuM. 

I.».'nti;!<  .   

Krviini  li'iin. 

19 

Math  or  iialki  ...  ... 

Kldaey  BeM   

i'h»N<r'iliiM  a<-<>nItifoUUf. 

20 

Mug  

QiMiiOnua   

l'h;LM.-.>lu<  iiiiinf|^>. 

31 

Partn   

bulictiuH  UtjUb. 

32 

11'! n  or  Shft  CfUtttt  ... 

Dolfchcw  catjang. 

23 

Tur  ...   

Cajanus  indicua. 

24 

Vdid   

Black  Gr»ni   

FliaMotu*  radiatas. 

26 

rM   

Dolkhua  niicatus. 
1  PtaunwUTwn. 

M 

f'BB^  MS 

14.  Dang  Chavli,  Dolichoa  ainensif^,  likf^  but  larger  than  n'ui  or  nhel 
chavli  Dolichos  catjang  (No.  22),  is  usually  grown  in  gardens  round 
the  edge  of  other  crops.  It  is  a  strong  climber^  with  a  pod  some  five 
or  riz  Inches  long,  and  a,  rather  dark  seed. 

15.  Harbharoy  Gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  the  most  largely  grown 
pulwe  in  Poona,  in  1881-82  cororod  28,879  acres,  G398  of  which 
were  in  Bhiratliadi,  5020  in  Indapnr,  4770  in  Junnar,  1329  in 
Kbed,  2678  in  Maval,  2300  in  Sirur,  1G20  iu  Puraudhur,  and  l  i04 
in  Haveli  It  is  grown  in  the  east  of  the  district  and  reiy  rarely 
in  the  west.  It  requires  good  black  soil.  It  is  sown  in  Noyembor 
and  witliout  cither  water  or  manure  is  harvested  in  February.  The 
leaves  are  uf5ed  as  a  vegctablo.  Tlic  grain  is  oaten  green,  is  boiled 
as  a  vegetable,  and  is  parched  when  it  is  called  }uda^  When  ripe  itia 
split  into  ddl  and  eaten  boiled  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  in  m^ing  a 
■weet  cake  called  puran^U,  It  is  slightly  soaked,  parched  in  hot 
sand,  and  <»llod  phutands,  which  are  sometimes  flavoured  with 
turmeric  salt  and  chillies.  It  is  also  given  to  horf^es.  The  livinff 
plants  yield  a  quantity  of  vinegar  or  oxalic  acid  called  nmh  which 
gathers  on  the  plants  at  night  and  soaks  cloths  which  are  laid  over 
Sbern.  The  dry  stalks  are  |nood  fodder.  A  light-ooloored  Tariety 
called  kali  is  seldom  grown  in  Poona. 

16.  Kttllhi,  Horse-gram,  Dolichos  bifloms,  in  1881-82  covered 
1 3,065  acres,  40.^0  of  which  were  in  Khed,  203 1  in  Bhimthadi,  2220  in 
Junnar,  2158  in  Purandhar,  942  in  Sirur,  ()4«5  in  Tndapur,  and  110  in 
Haveli.  It  is  grown  throughout  the  district  and  is  sown  generally 
with  bajri  in  separate  rows  in  shaUow  light  soil.  It  is  sown  in  Jnne 
and  ripens  in  November  without  either  water  or  manure.  Tho 
pnl^p  boiled  whole  and  is  given  to  horses.  It  is  also  eaten  in  SOOp 
and  |jurridge.    Thv  leaves  and  stalks  are  good  fodder. 

17.  Lakh,  Lathyrus  sativns,  is  grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  - 
west.  It  is  sown  in  November  or  December  in  black  soil  or  as  a 
second  crop  after  rice.  It  grows  without  water  or  mannre.  The 
seed  is  like  a  mottled  gray  pea.  It  is  not  eaten  while  green.  The 
ripe  pulse  ia  boiled  whole  and  eaten,  and  when  split  is  0O(dLed  in 
yarioas  ways.   The  stalks  and  leaves  are  eaten  by  oattle. 
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18.  Matur,  Lentils,  Ervmn  lens,  in  1881-82  oovered  836  acres,     Cluipt«r  I?. 

440  of  which  wero  in  MAval^  302  in  Khed,  and  ninofcy-fonp  in  Jnnnar*  Agricoltvnit 

It  is  grown  tbroughout  the  district.  It  is  sown  in  November  or 
December  in  black  so'l  or  as  a  second  crop  on  rice  lands,  grows  with- 
out water  or  manure,  und  is  harvestoil  in  February  and  March.  The 
green  pods  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  when  ripe  it 
yields  the  most  delicate  split  pulse  in  the  Deooan.  The  boiled 
palse  is  also  eaten  whole. 

19.  Mftth  or  Matki,  Phaseohia  aconitifolius,  p^rown  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  plain,  is  sown  mixed  with  bdjri  in  shallow  black  or  light 
stony  soils  lu  J  uue  or  July  and  is  harrested  in  November.  The 

Solse  is  split  and  eaten  as  ddl  in  different  ways.  It  is  ground  to 
oar  and  nsed  with  the  flour  of  other  grains  in  making  oakes.  It  is 
also  eaten  parched  or  boiled  whole  with  condiments.  The  grain  is 
given  to  horses  and  cattle  and  tho  stalks  are  yood  fodder. 

20.  Mv(f,  Greim  Gram,  Phaseolus  mungo,  m  1881-82  covered 
3900  acres,  2o49  acres  o£  which  were  iu  Kked,  087  iu  Junu^r,  351  in 
Bhimthadi^  250  in  Porandhar,  226  in  Haveli,  thirty-one  in  Ind^pur, 
five  in  Sirur,  and  twraty-one  in  Mftval.  It  is  g^own  chiefly  in  the 
east  of  the  distnct.  It  is  sown  in  Juno  by  itself  in  shallow,  black, 
or  light  stony  soils,  and  ofton  as  a  first  crop  on  rich  lands  in  which 
a  second  called  dmoia  or  ha-ad  crop  ib  raii»ed.  It  is  neither  water- 
ed nor  manured,  and  is  harvested  in  September.  The  green  pods 
are  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  ripe  green^oolonred  poise  is  eaten 
boiled  whole,  or  is  split  and  nsed  as  dal.  It  is  parched,  ground  to 
flour,  mixed  with  butter  and  made  into  spiro  balls.  It  is  also  made 
into  porridge.  Tho  leaves  and  stalks  are  good  fodder.  Mii<ji,  a 
smaller  blackish  variety,  is  sown  with  bdjri  or  argadi  in  June  and 
reaped  in  Ko^ember.  It  is  inclined  to  creep  and  remains  longer  on 
tiie  gronnd  thui  mug. 

21.  Pdvta,  also  called  Sweet  Vdl,  Dolichos  lablab,  is  sown  some- 
times in  June  mixed  with  Idjri  and  sometimes  in  November  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  in  the  west  as  a  second  crop  after  rice.  Two 
varieties  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  the  grain,  one  is  pale  yellow  the 
other  black  with  a  fine  seam.  It  grows  without  water  or  manure, 
ripens  in  February- Mardb*  and  goes  on  bearing  for  about  two 
months.  The  boiled  green  seeds  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  and  the 
ripe  pulse  is  split  and  eaten  in  many  ways.  The  leaves  and  stalks 
arc  a  fodder  which  is  especially  valued  for  milch  cattle. 

22.  J2(m  or  Sket  OhavU,  Dolichos  catjang,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
west  lands.  It  is  sown  in  June  in  shallow  light  soils  and  as  the  first 
of  a  double  crop  in  rich  soils.  It  grows  without  water  "or  manure^ 
and  is  harvested  in  September.  The  green  pods  which  are  about 
two  inches  long  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  as  vegetables,  and  the 
pulse,  w  hich  is  pale  yellow  oval  and  dented  on  one  side,  is  cooked  in 
many  ways,  both  split  and  whole. 

23.  Cajanus  indicus,  in  1881-82  covered  12,851  acres, 
7830  acres  of  wliich  were  iu  Sirur,  157G  in  Bhimthadi,  1399  in  Khed, 
769  in  Junnar,  589  in  Haveli,  356  in  Indiipur,  237  in  ludapur,  and 
aiuetpr-five  in  Mdval.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  eastern  sub- 
divisions mostly  in  shallow  and  sometimes  in  deep  black  soils, 
in  the  same  field  with  bdjri,  in  the  same  or  in  separate 
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fuiTows.  It  is  sown  inJune-Jalj,  imd^  without  water  or  manure, 
is  harvested  in  January  and  Febmaiy.  Daring  the  aght 
months  tw  is  on  the  ground^  it  is  ssid  to  flower  and  aeed  eight 
times,  all  tlio  pods  rcinainiDg  on  the  plant  till  liai-vest.    It  18  a 

perennial  pluut,  but  is  always  pnllcd  out  after  the  first  year.  The 
green  pods  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  ripe  pulse  is  split  and 
eeten  boiled  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  yellow  split-pulse  or  ddl  is  in 
oommonnse  being  made  into  porridge  and  mizedwith  Tegetables,  and 
is  little  less  valuable  than  gniin.  The  leaves  and  pod  shells  are 
ezoellent  fodder,  and  tho  stern  is  in  use  for  wattling  house  walls  and 
roofs,  and  for  making  baskotj<  nnd  brooms.  jTwr  or  doll -bush  that 
is  ddl-hush  charcoal  has  long  been  lainous  for  making  gunpowder. 

24.  Udidf  Black  Gram,  Flittaeolus  radiatus,  in  1881>82  covered 
1519  acres,  1031  of  which  were  id  Khed,  890  in  Jnnnar,  nine^  in 
Pnrandhar,  forty-seven  in  Haydi,  and  twenty-one  in  Maval.  It  is 
grown  almost  entirely  in  the  east  of  tho  district.  It  is  sown 
in  Juno  frequently  with  bdjri  or  argadi  or  in  ricli  soils  when  a 
second  crop  is  to  follow.  It  is  neither  watered  nor  mannred^  and 
npens  in  September.  The  ^een  pods  are  rarely  used  as  a  yegetable. 
The  black  npe  pulse  is  split  into  ddl,  and  is  a  most  fattening  food. 
It  is  parched  and  ground  to  make  differ  >  iit  sorts  of  spice  balls  and 
is  the  chief  clement  in  tho  thin  wafer-biscuits  called  pdpads.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  ore  a  good  fodder.  Ududi  ia  a  smaller  and  inferior 
variety  which  does  not  ripeu  till  November. 

26.  Vdl,  Dolkshos  spicatns,  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  east  and  cen- 
tre of  (he  district,  often  round  or  mixed  with  garden  crops,  especially 
in  the  sugarcane  fields  where  it  is  sown  both  as  fodder  and  for 
^hadt'.  When  grown  witli  or  in  rows  round  hdjri  or  early  jvdri  it 
is  sown  in  July  and  withouL  water  or  manure  ripens  in  four  months, 
and  continues  bearing  for  some  time  longer.  The  seeds  are  slightly 
-bitter,  smaller,  and  not  so  flat  as  pavia  seeds,  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  sweet  vat   The  green  seeds  are  eatoi  boiled,  the  ripe 

{>ul8e  is  used  in  many  ways  as  ih'il  or  in  soop^  and  the  stalks  and 
eaves  are  prized  as  fodder  for  milch  cattle. 

26.  Vdtdna,  the  Pea,  Pisum  sativum,  in  1881-82  covered  83(i 
acres,  329  of  which  were  in  Jnnnar,  829  in  Khed,  100  in  Haveli, 
seventy^six  in  MAtsI,  and  two  in  Ind&pnr.  Peas  are  grown  in  moist 
plaoes  throughout  the  distriot  They  are  sown  in  October  or  NoTem- 
ber  or  later  as  a  second  crop  after  rice,  and,  without  water  or  manure, 
are  harvested  in  four  and  a  half  months  after  Rowing.  The  seed  is 
eaten  green  as  a  vegetable  and  when  ripe  is  boiled  whole  or  split  iiud 
eaten  in  Ttfrious  ways.  The  leaves  soia  stslks  are  good  fodder. 
Seven  oilseeds  are  grown  in  Poena   The  details  are : 


No. 

Mara'tbi. 

BMOLue. 

fiofuncAb. 

*Si 

A  iiibddi  «M 

Rro'.i  ij  n,  1,1) ^ 

Ill t  1  I  1  li  (annfthiuui. 

2» 

lihuirnvy 

Ar»chi«  li>'pt>|;uM. 

39 

Kiaiidi 

C'a»t<:>r-4eed 

Ridniu  Gommunia. 

90 

Juoas  QT  AUhi 

I.iiiwod 

Liiumi  usitatlaaimum. 

31 

Kdrle  or  Khuniin^i 

>  rl  I',  h:  na  ^:lUva. 

82 

k  utvmba  or  Knriiai . 

Caxtbuniu  tinctorios. 

88 

*               ...  ... 
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27.  Amhddiy  Brown  Homp,  Hibiscns  cannabinos,  in  1881-82  cover- 
ed 1375  aeres,  659  of  which  were  in  Bhimthadi,  526  in  Sinir,  ninfity- 
four  in  lud^pur,  eighty-nine  in  Purandhar,  and  seven  in  Mdval, 
It  is  grown  in  small  quantities  in  shallow  black  soils  chiefly  in 
BhimthAdi,  Birar,  and  Indiipar.  It  is  flown  in  Jane  usually 
mixed  with  h&jrif  grows  withuut  water  or  manure^  and  is  Barrested 
in  December  or  Jarmary.  Tho  yonng  sour  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.  The  td  is  sometimes  given  to  cattle  and  in  times  of 
scarcity  is  mixed  m  bread.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  oil-seed  and,  before 
the  oil  IB  extracted,  is  always  mixed  with  hmri$  or  linseed.  The  bark 
yields  a  valuable  fibre  whicb  is  separated  from  the  stalk  by  soaking. 
It  is  made  into  ropes  for  vanons  field  poiposes  either  by  the 
husbandmen  or  village  Mdngs. 

28.  Bhnimvg,  Eartbnnt,  Arachis  hypon-cen^  is  grown  both  in 
the  eastern  plains  and  in  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  w^nt  lands. 
It  is  planted  in  Jane,  and  in  the  east  with  the  help  oi  water  and 
mannre  and  in  the  western  plain  with  the  help  of  manore,  ripens  in 
December,  but  is  often  dng  in  November  and  eaten  raw  or  parched. 
The  ripe  fresh  nut  is  sometimes  boiled  with  condiments,  and  eaten 
as  a  vegetable,  but  is  more  frequently  nsed  as  an  oilpoofl.  An 
edible  oil  is  pressed  from  the  nuts  which  are  usually  first  mixed  with 
kardai  or  rdla  seeds  as  the  pure  oarthnut  oil  is  said  not  to  keep. 
Jt  is  a  favoorite  food  with  wild  pig,  and  along  the  Mntha  caiuds  has 
suffered  so  scTerely  from  their  ravages,  that  the  people  have  given 
np  growing  it. 

29.  Erandi,  Castor-seed,  Ricinus  communis,  isgrowninsmaUqnaa* 

titles  cliiefly  in  the  black  soila  of  the  eastern  plain,  sometimes  round 
other  crops  and  more  often  in  patches  by  itself.  It  is  sown  either 
in  June  or  ^November,  and  without  water  or  manure  is  harvested 
in  November  or  Febmary.  Its  stem  and  flowers  are  red.  The  oil, 
which  is  used  more  for  burning  than  as  a  medicine,  is  drawn  by 
boiling  the  bruised  bean  and  skimming  tho  oil  that  rises  to  the 
surface.  Tho  proportion  of  oil  to  seed  is  as  one  to  four.  Tho  leaf 
is  applied  as  aguineaworm  poultice  and  the  dried  root  as  a  febrifuge. 
A  large  variety  of  the  castor-plaut,  probably  K*  viridis,  is  grown  in 
gardens  roima  other  crons.  Its  stem  and  flower  sre  green.  Botb 
varieties  are  perennial  ana  would  grow  to  a  considerable  siae  if  they 
were  not  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

30.  Jai'nsoT  Alshi,  Linseed,  Linnm  nsitatissimnm ,  in  1881 
covered  only  152  aeres,  seventy-seven  of  them  in  Ind^pur,  seventy 
in  Bhimthadi,  nine  in  Purandhar,  and  three  in  Sirur.  It  is  grown  in 
small  qnantitieB  solely  in  rich  black  soils  in  the  east  either  in  gram 
or  wheat  fields  in  separate  furrows  or  less  seldom  as  a  separate  orop^ 
It  is  sown  in  November  and  without  water  or  manure  is  harvested 
in  F(>bruary.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  seed  ia 
used  in  making  relishes  or  cliatni^  and  the  oil  which  is  produced 
from  the  seed  in  the  proportion  o£  iuui-  to  one  is  used  in  cookery. 
No  use  is  made  of  the  fibre. 

31.  KdrU  or  Khw^mii,  Nigerseed,  Verbesina  sativa^  errone* 
oosly  called  hdU  til,  is  gro^vn  in  considerable  quantities  in  shallow 
blade  and  light  soils  chiefly  in  the  west  fringe  of  the  plains  and  in  tiie 
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western  hills.  It  is  eown  in  June  and  without  water  or  inanare  is 
Imrvested  iu  November.  The  seed  is  eateu  in  relishes  or  chainiSf 
bot  it  is  chiefly  known  for  ito  oil  which  is  prodnoed  from  it  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  six,  and  is  aniversally  used  by  the  lower  claMeS 
in  cooking.    The  oil-cake  is  much  priseed  for  miloh  cattle. 

82.  KardaioT  Kvjtumha,  Safflower,  Carthunos  tinctorins*  is 
grown  chiefly  in  the  east  lands  with  late  jvnrt  or  wheat  either 
mixed  or  in  sopai-ate  f  iirrowa.  It  is  sown  iu  October  or  November, 
and,  without  water  or  manure,  is  harvested  in  February  or  March. 
Hie  young  leaves  are  eaten  boiled  aa  a  Tegetable  and  the  oil  whidi 
is  prod uced  from  the  seed  is  mnch  esteemed  in  cook ing.  Kardai  and 
kutumba  kardai  are  grown  indiscriminatoly.  Kardai  C.  tinctorius 
has  mnch  deep  red  in  the  flower  and  elsewhoro  is  usod  as  a  dye. 
Kmumha  kardai,  probably  C.  persicus,  has  a  yellow  Hower  and  is 
more  prickly  than  C.  tinctorias. 

33.  Sesamum  indicum,  of  two  kinds,  gora  or  /«at^m  white  til 

and  ik(£2a  black  It/,  covered  in  1881-82  20,449  acres,  12,881  of  which 

were  in  Khed,  5806  in  Junnar,  5403  in  Maval,  and  4392  in 
Haveli.  It  is  grown  throughout  the  distriot,  but  in  considerable 
quantities  only  in  Khed,  Junnur,  ^frlvnl.nnd  Havcli.  It  is  sown  in 
June  usually  with  bdjri  either  mi.xed  m  the  same  line  or  iu  .sepamte 
lines,  and  is  cut  in  November.  It  springs  unsown  in  fallow  lands. 
The  seed  is  nsed  in  $hrdddha  or  mind-rites  for  the  dead,  forma 
part  of  many  sweetmeats^  and  yields  abundant  oil  which  is  nsed 
both  iu  cooking  and  as  a  medicine.  The  oil-cake  or  pen dh  is  given 
to  cattle,  and  iu  times  of  pcarrity  is  eaten  by  the  poor  with  salt.* 

Three  fibre  plants  are  grown  in  Poona.    The  details  are : 

Pooh  A  FiBRjt  Puisrs. 


No. 

S4 
M 

Ambddi 
San  or  Tdg  ... 

Brown  Hemp  ... 

Cotton   

Bojnlwy  Utmp ... 

Hibiscus  cannahinnt. 
GioNvpiiiin  lurlKiifilin. 
CroteUris  junoe*. 

.  84.  Amhddi.  See  Ko.  27. 

35.  Kdpus,  Cotton,  QoaiTpiimi  herbacenm,  in  1881-82  covered 
4565  acres  in  Tndiipnr.  It  is  grown  in  black  soil  chiefly  in  the 
east,  to  a  small  cxtont  in  the  western  plain,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
hilly  west.  Several  varieties  are  grown,  most  of  which  have  been 
lately  introdnoed.  It  is  sown  in  July,  is  grown  without  water  or 
maanre,  and  bears  in  October  or  November.  The  crop,  whidb  is  the 
woolly  covering  of  the  seed,  is  gathered  from  the  growing^  planta  in 
three  or  f')nr  pickings  as  the  podshnrst  before  November,  when  the 
plant  c<?ases  t<  )  bear.  The  seed  is  called  sarki  and  i;^  much  prized  as 
food  for  milch  cattle.  The  stems  are  used  in  cheap  basket-work  and 
when  the  picking  is  over  cattle  vte  graaed  on  the  leaves  and  shoots. 

In  1821,  the  average  prioe  of  cotton  was  about  £8  10«.  (Ba.  85) 
a  khandi  of  500  pounds  or  about  4^?.  (2§  ag.)  the  pound.  The 
Collector,  Captain  llobertson,  was  told  that  thirty  or  forty  years 
before,  in  the  time  of  Peshwa  Mddhavrdv  (1761-1772)  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  had  been  brought  from  the  Ber^rs,  but  proved  a 
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failure.'  Tn  1S30-31,  Dr.  Losli  waa  succossful  in  pi^rnwing  cotton 
io  the  botauicui  garden  at  D^puri^  about  sis  miles  webt  of  Poona.^ 
In  1841,  the  only  parts  of  Uie  district  where  ootton  was  grown  in 
any  qaantity  were  in  Bhimthadi  and  IndApar,  where  the  soil  waa 
better  suited  to  its  growth  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  district* 
III  that  year  one  landholder  in  the  Bhimthadi  village  of  BolrAdi  crew 
cotton,  which  in  tlin  liomhiiy  market  fetched  a  price  equal  to  tlie 
beat  Broach.^  i>r.  Gibriou,  the  superiatendeut  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Hirra,  considered  the  cnltiTation  of  cotton  nnsnitod  to 
Poena.*  In  1842-43  the  area  under  cotton  was  increased  by  not  less 
than  2132  acres,  chiefly  in  Junnar  and  Indapur  where  the  people  were 
anxious  to  grow  cotton.  ThepUints  throve  for  a  time,  but  most  of  t  hem 
failed  from  want  of  rain.''  In  1844,  Indapur  waa  the  only  part  of 
Poona  where  cotton  was  grown ;  there  cotton  was  found  in  small 
quantities  in  every  villafg^e  mixed  with  Ifdjri  and  other  crops.  The 
area  under  cotton  was  48 1 G  acres  against  4636  in  the  previous  year. 
Tlie  outturn  was  twenty  tons  (60  klnni'^iA  of  which  about  sixtem  tnus 
(48  kJunidis)  were  sold  in  Poona  and  Saiura  for  €507  2*.  or  nf  tin  r;ste 
of  £')  (lis.  50)  for  a  burat  khandi  of  746  pounds,  that  is  about  i^d» 
(1  a.)  a  pound.*  In  the  next  two  years  the  area  under  cotton  declined. 
In  1847,  Indapur  was  again  the  only  cotton-gp*owing  part  of 
the  district.  The  quantity  produced  was  nbout  thirty  tons  (90 
khandiis)  and  the  area  under  cultivation  was  ;i359  acres  against  \^ 
jt^a»'?f  and  190  acres  in  the  previous  year7  From  1841  to  1861 
Goverumeut  frequeuily  tried  Uy  iucreabe  the  growth  of  cotton,  but 
without  success.  Both  as  regards  soil  and  climate  Poona  was  oonsi' 
dered  unsuited  for  foreign  cotton  and  there  sec  mod  to  be  little 
prospect  of  any  creat  increase  of  the  cultivntiou  of  the  local  variety. 
The  small  quantity  grown  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  home  use. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  total  area  under  cultivation,  the 
area  under  cotton,  and  the  area  capable  of  producing  cotton  during 
the  twenty  years  ending  ISdO-Gl 

PoaiTA  Oonojr,  1841-1961. 


Tillage 
AlW. 

Area 
fit  for 

Cottou. 

Tua. 

Am. 

Cotton 
An». 

Acvm. 

Arro<(. 

A  eras. 

Acres. 

1S41-42  ... 

;itM4 

lMl-52  ... 

1,273,894 

7015 

18-1243  ... 

l,OOl»,72« 

1840 

1 

ia'.2-53  ... 

1,316.7«7 

6M7 

1843-44  ... 

l.Oftt.^SS 

Msa 

18A3-M  ... 

\,3«SAS0 

6712 

1844-45  ... 

1.0«;i.l27 

|{t&4-S6  ... 

l,.<»6,(iM0 

4122 

184&-46  ... 

1,102,088 

190 

1866-M  ... 

1,447,006 

AOS 

l8l«5-47  ... 

1.148.7W 

nto 

186047  ... 

1.684,473 

2634 

Ui7-48  ... 

l,'i28,S04 

j  mt 

IflST-ift  ... 

9904 

iatt-4»  ... 

1,227,888 

im 

1 

lUM  ... 

8867 

18«M0  ... 

1,I»6,719 

\  18a040  ... 

1,«64,S«» 

C9S4 

1S.V>-51  ... 

I,21j,01f, 

41*92 

ih<'!<>'«n 

1  H.;(.>.ji! 

A  ri-a 
fit  f..r 
Cotton. 
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«  East  India  Paj)©™,  IV.  690. 

*  Chapman'.^  Comincnw^  51.  8m  ■ibal!ran8actioiui  of  the  Agri-Horticultnral  Society 
id  BombAv,  Jolv  184a.  '  Bon.  Bvv.  R«o.  1844  of  1842,  71  -72. 

*  Bom.  Her.  Bee.  1463  of  1848,  176-7.     *  Bun.  Ser.  R«o.  1868  of  1844,  88. 

•Bom.  Kev,  Reo.  17  of  1844,  75.  ' Bom.  Rev.  Fee. '2'^   f  1 1 

'  Caatel's  Cotton  in  the  Bombay  PreetdeDcy,  87  ;  Df.  F.  Boyle'ii  Culture  of  Cotton 
iiiItt4i»,S87. 
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In  1862  the  area  under  cotton  rose  to  30,049  acres  in  Inddpur 
and  large  profits  wore  made  by  tlio  cultivators.  In  1870-71  it  stood 
at  17,072  acres.  Since  then,  except  in  1872-73,  1874-75,  and 
1882-83,  when  it  stood  at  10,170,  21,127,  and  i^t^lii  acres  respec- 
tively^ it  has  fluctuated  between  100  acres  in  1871-72  and  4565 
acres  m  1881-82. 

86.  Tig  or  San,  Crotalaria  jnncea,  grows  in  small  quanti- 
iim  chiefly  in  the  black  eastern  plain.  It  is  sown  in  July,  is  grown 
without  water  or  tnarturo,  nnd  ripens  in  October.  It  is  left  standing 
for  about  a  month  after  it  is  ripe  that  the  leaves  which  aro  excellent 
manure  may  fall  on  the  land.  In  gardens  and  occasionally  tu  dry-crop 
lands  it  is  grown  solely  for  manure,  the  plants  being  ploughed  into 
tiiesoilwhenready  to  flower.  After  it  is  soaked  the  bark  yields  a 
fibre  which  is  considered  the  best  material  for  ropes,  coarse  canvas^ 
twine«  and  fishing  nets.   Almost  the  whole  supply  is  used  locally. 

Foor  dyes  are  grown  in  Poona.  Tbe  details  are : 

PooxA  Dtmb  Am  PiQwuna. 


No. 


87  nalnd 


•in 

Sd 
40 


Ku  »)( mba  «r  JTonfat 

Shendri  ... 


Turmeric 
Safllower 


C"uremria  lontfa. 
CarthRiitnx  tliictoriua. 


37.  Ealad,  Turmeric,  Cnrcuma  lon^  is  grown  in  good  black  soil 
diiefly  in  the  central  and  western  plain.  It  is  plan t^  generally  in 
Jane  or  July  from  layers  and  with  manure  and  a  watering  every 
eight  or  ten  days  matures  in  Deoembesr  or  Januaij.    It  is  grown 

only  by  the  class  of  men  who  are  known  as  turmeric -gardeners  or 
Haldya  Mdlis.  The  root  or  halkund  is  boiled  before  it  is  sent 
to  market.  When  steeped  iu  a  preparaiiou  of  lime-juice,  tiucal 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  pdpadkhar  it  is  called  rava.  This  vields 
a  brilliant  crimson  dye  which  is  used  in  painting  the  Hindu  brow- 
mark.  Men  paint,  putting  the  dye  on  wet,  rubbing  the  root  with 
water  on  a  stone  and  applying  the  crimson  with  the  finger  ;  women 
powder,  rubbing  a  small  circle  of  wax  on  the  brow  aud  pressing 
redpowder  on  the  wax.  The  redpowder  is  called  ktmku  or  pinjar. 
The  root  is  in  nniveraal  nse  as  a  condiment,  being  the  staple  of 
curry  powder.  Amhs  halad,  probably  Curcuma  ledoaria,  a  Yaxiety 
of  C.  longa  and  grown  in  the  sune  way,  is  used  only  as  a  drag, 

38.  Kusumba.    See  No.  82. 

30.    Shendri,  Bixa  orellana,  is  a  shrob  grown  rarely  and  in  small 

quantifies  in  garden  lands.  The  powder  surrounding  the  ripe  seeds 
yields  a  deep  red  orange  dye  which  is  the  ornotto  of  commerce. 

40-  Surtmgi  or  Al,  Indian  Madder,  I^Iorinda  citrifolia,  is  seldom 
seen  lu  ihe  west,  but  is  largely  grown  in  deep  soils  in  the  east.  It 
is  sown  in  June,  often  in  fields  oyeigrown  with  grass  and  weeds, 
and  without  water  or  manure  grows  for  two  years.  In  the  third' 
yenr  the  roots  are  dug  from  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The  roots  yield 
a  red  dye. 

Three  narootics  are  found  in  Poona.  The  detaihi  aie : 
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Pooka  Narcotics. 


No. 

41 
42 
43 

Tobacco 

Piper  or  Cbsrlo*  batal 

Nieottana  tabacntn. 

41.  Qdnja  Hemp  Canabis  sabiva  is  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  best  black  soil  in  the  eastern  sab-divisions.  It  ia  sown  in  Jane  or 
July,  is  grown  with  water  and  oooaBionallj  with  manure,  and  is  ready 

for  cutting  in  December.  When  about  two  feet  bigh  tlio  stem  is 
twisted  half  round,  a  frw  inches  above  the  root.  This  checks  the 
upward  growth  and  causes  the  plant  to  throw  out  side  !5hoota.  The 
fruit-jielding  part  is  bruised  joat  before  the  seed  begins  to  ripen. 
When  cot  in  Ueoemher  the  plants  are  ab  once  etached  and  loaded 
with  weights.  The  leaves  hXL  when  dry  and  the  pods  are  used  and 
known  as  gdnja^  The  infosicn  made  from  the  pods  is  called  bhang. 
The  pods  or  gnnji  are  also  smoked  with  or  without  tobacco,  and 
several  intoxicating  drinks  and  a  sweetmeat  called  mdjum  are 
made.    The  fibre  of  this  hemp  is  never  used. 

42.  Ndgvel  or  Pan  Betel-leaf  l*iper  betel  is  an  important  garden 
crop,  especially  in  the  Haveli  Tillages  o£  Eondvi  Bndrok,  Sondvi 
Ehard,  Undri,  Mnhammadvidij  and  Fhnrsangi.  It  is  grown  in 
light  red  soil  and  roqoiree  maoh  man  ore  and  constant  watering.  It 

generaDy  lasts  fifteen  or  if  well  cared  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
grown  in  a  botol-vinc  garden  or  pan  mala  which  generally 
covers  about  an  acre  of  grouud.  Thu  vines  are  trained  up  slender 
hadga,  pdngdra,  shevri,  and  hahdn  trees  planted  in  rows  one  to 
four  feet  apart  and  having  leaves  only  at  the  top.  The  vines 
are  grown  by  layers.  Tiiey  want  water  every  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
The  whole  garden  has  to  be  sheltered  from  wind  and  sun  by  high 
hedges  or  screens  of  grass  or  mats.  Vines  begin  to  bear  in  the 
third  year,  are  at  their  best  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  year, 
and,  nnder  {aTOorable  cirenmstances,  go  on  yielding  till  the  twentieth 
year.  Every  year  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the  upper  half  of  the 
vine  h  cut  and  the  lower  hftlf  is  coiled  away  and  buried  above  tho 
root  under  fresh  red  earth  and  manure.  Portions  of  the  garden  are 
thoa  treated  in  rotation,  so  that  those  first  cut  are  ready  to  bear 
before  the  last  are  oat.  A  betel^leaf  garden  wants  a  considerable 
capital  to  start,  and  in  weeding,  watering,  inseot-kOling,  and  leaf- 
picking,  wants  constant  labour  and  attention  thronghout  the  year. 
Still  it  is  a  favourite  crop.  The  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  leaves 
come  in  monthly,  and  the  profits  are  jE^reater  than  from  any  other 
garden  crop.  The  betel-viue  is  almost  always  grown  from  well  water. 
The  people  gay  channel-water  does  not  snit  the  Tine.  Mr.  Fletcher 
thinks  the  probable  reason  ia  that  from  the  division  of  ownership  it  ia 
difficult  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  channel  wnter.  nnd  some 

well-to-do  castes  including  BrAhmans  vv:iv  tlie  Ik  tol-vine,  bome  with 
their  own  hands  and  some  with  hired  labour.  Tirgul  Brdhmans,  who 
cnttivate  the  betel-leaf  as  a  specialty,  are  considered  inferior  to  othev 
Br^mans  as  they  kill  the  flies  that  live  on  the  vine.  The  betel-leaf 
is  chewed  by  all  dasaes  withbetelnat»  qniddimej  oatechn,  and  some^ 
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tines  witii  tobafcco  and  several  spices.  Several  yarieties  are  distin- 
gaislied. 

43.    Tamhakhu  Tobfloco  Niootiana  tabaciira  in  1S81-82  covered 
81 7acrc8,  27")  cf  nliicli  are  in  Tiinnar,  239  in  Khed,  181  in  Bhimtbadi, 
eigbty-four  in  Sirar,  Jind  thirty-c>ig]it  in  Indapur.    It  is  g^'own  to  a 
considerable  extent  iu  rich  soils  in  the  western  fringe  of  the  plain 
country  and  to  a  small  extent  farther  eaat.  The  village  of  Ghode 
in  Khed  has  more  than  200  acres  under  tobacco.    Low  and  allavial 
land  is  generally  preferred.    It  is  sown  in  seed-beds  in  August  aud 
planted  in  September.    It  ia  seldom  watered  but  is  proncrally 
mannred.    The  plant  is  not  allowed  to  flower.    All  bnd.s  and  braucli 
shoots  are  nipped  off  as  they  appear,  uud  only  eight  or  ten  leaves 
are  allowed  to  remain.   Becanse  the  bnds  of  the  plant  have  to  be 
destroyed,  Kunbis  seldom  grow  tobacco  themselves,  but  allow  it  to 
bo  grown  in  tbeir  lauds  by  Mlinrs,  Mdngs,  and  other  low  eastes, 
who  give  the  landholder  hnlf  the  prodnro.    The  plants  are  cut  in 
January  or  February  about  four  inches  from  the  ground,  spread  in 
the  sun  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  sprinkled  with  water  mixed 
with  surad  grass  or  with  cow's  nrine,  and  while  damp  closely 
packed  in  a  pit  or  stacked  under  weights  and  covered  for  eight  days 
during  which  fermentation  seLs  in.    When  taken  from  the  pit  or 
stack  the  leaves  aro  made  into  bundles  and  are  ready  for  sale. 
Though  the  stumps  left  iu  the  grouud  shoot  again  the  leaves  are 
almost  valueless  and  are  nsed  only  by  the  poor.  The  quality 
is  })oor.    The  average  acre-yield  of  tobacco  ia  about  800  pounds 
(2  375  riKinti).     The  wholesale  price  of  cured  tobacco  is  about 
2d.  a  pound  (Rs.  7  the  man)  and  the  retail  price  about  Sd.  a  pound 
(Rs.  10  a  man).    Tobacco  is  smoked  and  chewed  by  all  classes  and 
is  made  into  snuff.    In  1821,  according  to  tiie  Collector  Captain 
Bobertson,  tobacco  did  not  thrive.   It  does  not  appear  in  his  list  of 
orops.^  Its  oultivatlou  was  introduced  before  1841.    In  1841  Gov- 
OmmeDt  forwarded  to  the  Collector  a  box  of  Syrian  tobacco  seed 
to  ascertain  how  it  suited  the  soil  and  climate  of  Poona.    The  seed 
was  distributed  and  sown  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  Some 
sowings  snoceeded  and  others  failed.   At  the  Hafie  Bdg,  abont  two 
miles  east  of  Junnar,  Mr.  Dickinson  sowed  it  in  good  soil,  and 
planted  it  in  the  usual  way.    When  the  plants  were  young,  Mr. 
Dickinson  thought  tlioy  did  not  promise  so  well  as  the  local  plant. 
He  thought  they  miglit.  thrive  better  in  the  richest  alluvial  soil.* 

Eight  spices  are  grown  in  Poona.    The  details  are ; 
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Aie  

BadUKep  ... 

KatAinMr  ... 
jfS^^B^        .,,  ... 
^^9^            ...  ... 

Oiag«r   

Sweet  Fennel 

Tiiniirrii' 

Coriiuiiier  

ObUUM   

•••  ••■ 

iMMl   

ZinJilKT  officiruUe. 

Aiiethiini  fa  niaituin. 

Cunmm*  loipfft. 

Corlandnjm  naUwiro. 

Oapslrnni  lin  ijuur. i. 

Ptycou.H  ajwiwaij  or  LInfiigticuni 

agiven. 
AMUiuin  iow%  or  gnytclm. 

*EMtlBdi*Paiten,IV.  M.      *  Bon.  Eev.  Bm.  ItfSof  1943, 76-7e. 
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44.  Ale  Qinger  Zinjiber  officinale  is  grown  in  sood  Uaok  soil. 
It  is  raised        layera  at  any  time  of  the  year,  andj  with  mannra 

and  water  every  ten  or  twelve  Jays,  is  ready  for  use  green  in  five 
:ind  mature  in  b\x  mouths.    The  dry  root  called  is  eaten  as  a 

condiment  and  is  a  iuvoarite  cure  for  colds. 

45.  Badishep-  Sweet  Fennel  Anethum  fueuicatam  is  sown  in 
gardens  at  any  time  and  on  the  edges  of  dry  crops  in  July  and 
Aogput.  It  matures  in  two  months.  The  seed  is  eaten  in  carry 
and  used  as  a  condiment  and  an  infneion  of  it  is  taken  as  a  oooling 

drink. 

46.  Halad  Turmeric  Curcuma  longa  is  in  universal  use  as  a 
condiment  and  forms  the  staple  of  cany  powder.    Details  haye  heen 

given  under  No.  37, 

47.  Kot h i }n  b i r  Corinndcr  Coriandrum  sativum  is  grown  in  small 
(juantitieii  iii  good  black  soil  with  or  without  water  and  manure  in 
the  east  and  centre  of  the  district  Among  garden  crops  it  is  sown 
in  any  month  and  with  bdjri  or  other  dry  crops  in  July  and  Augnsi. 

The  leaves  are  ready  for  use  in  three  weeks  and  the  seed  or  dhane 
in  two  months.  The  leaves  and  ynnnpf  shoots  arc  much  used  as  a 
garuiiik  iu  curry  and  relibhesi  aud  Hometime^  as  a  vegetable.  The 
ripe  seed  is  one  of  the  most  popular  condiments. 

48.  MiVc/u  Chillies  Capsicum  uuuuum  in  1881-82  covered  8089 
acres,  8708  acres  of  them  in  Ehed,  1667  in  Jnnnar,  1131  in  Sirur, 
724  in  Bhimthadi,  264  in  Inddpor,  221  in  Haveli,  140  in  Purandhar, 
and  thirty-four  in  Maval.  It  is  grown  ia  the  western  fringe  of  the 
plain  country.  It  is  sown  in  May  in  a  manured  seed  plot  and  is 
planted  after  fifteen  days  or  a  month.  It  begins  to  l)ear  at  the  end 
of  two  months  more,  and,  if  occasionally  watered,  ^oes  on  bearing 
five  or  SIX  months.  The  plant  lasts  two  years  but  is  almost  always 
polled  np  after  abont  ten  months.  The  first  yield  is  much  the  finest 
and  is  usually  sent  to  market,  tlio  rest  being  kept  for  home  use. 
Chillies  are  eaten  both  green  and  ripe  by  all  classes  and  are  as  ranch 
a  necessary  of  Ufo  to  the  people  as  salt  According  to  Colonel 
Sykes  the  leayes  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  The  two  commonest 
Tnrietics  arc  ptdomi  a  long  chilly  and  motvi  about  two  inches  long 
Capsicum  frotesccDH.  Other  occasional  varieties  Brelavangi,  0,  mini- 
mnm,  C.  grossnm,  C.  ceraciforme,  and  C.  porpnrenm. 

40.  Ova  Ptycotis  ajowan  or  Lingnsticum  agiva?n  is  sown  in 
gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  with  dry  crops  in  July  and 
August.  It  matures  in  three  months.  The  seed  is  used  as  a 
atomaohic. 

50.  Shepu  Fennel  Anethum  sowa  or  graveolus  is  sown  in 
gardens  in  an^  month  and  with  hdjH  and  other  dry  crops  in  July  and 
Angpist.  It  IB  fit  for  nse  as  a  vegetable  in  six  weeks  and  the  seed 
ripens  in  two  and  a  half  montlis.  The  plant  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb 
and  the  seed  is  nsod  as  a  stomachic.    See  No.  45. 

51.  Ua  Sugarcane  Saccharum  ofiiciuarum  iu  1881-82  covered 
5602  acres^  2200  of  which  were  in  Haveli,  1022  in  Purandhar,  968 
in  Jnnnar^  428  in  Khed^  378  in  Sirur,  311  in  Bhimthadi,  113  in 
Ind^pur,  and  twenty-two  in  IdML   With  the  holp  of  water  an4 
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Chapter  IT«  mannra  sngartmne  is  grown  in  deep  black  soils  all  over  tbe  district 
AgrionltOfAi  t?^ccpt  in  tho  extreme  west;  in  the  ea.«t  if  onr  nf  the  chief 
garden  products.  It  is  also  much  grown  in  Juunar,  Khed,  and 
Haveli,  where,  since  the  opening  of  the  Mutha  canals  the  area 
nnder  sugarcane  has  oonsiderablj  increased.  In  preparing  land 
for  sngarcane  the  pIoogH  is  diiv<«n  across  it  seven  or  eight  times ; 
Tillage  manure  is  thrown  on  at  the  rate  of  aboat  six  tons  (20  large 
oarts)  to  the  acre;  an*l  tlie  Innrl  is  once  more  pl^np-hed  and  flooded. 
When  the  surface  is  begmuing  to  dry  it  is  levelled  with  the  beam- 
harrow  and  in  December  or  March  the  sagarcane  is  planted.  The 
layers,  which  are  pieces  of  mature  cane  about  six  inches  long, 
are  set  in  deep  furrows  drawn  by  the  ploagh.  Sagarcane  thoa 
planted  is  called  ndtigria  us  or  plough>cane  to  distinguish  it  from 
jydvhjn  n.t  or  trodden  cane  which  is  pressed  on  by  the  UmA  ufter  the 
laud  has  been  ploughed,  broken  hue,  and  flooded.  The  treading 
syatem  is  usually  followed  with  the  poorer  caues  or  in  poor  soil. 
Trodden  cane  or  pnclya  w  is  mannred  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
layers  are  pnt  down  by  folding  sheep  on  the  spot.  Trodden  oana 
spronts  a  month  after  planting;  plough-cane  being  deeper  set  takes 
a  month  and  a  half  to  show  but  suffers  less  from  any  clmT^oe 
ptoppage  of  water  and  reaches  greater  perfection.  Sugarcane  is 
either  eaten  raw  or  is  made  into  raw  sugar  or  gul. 

The  raw  sugar  or  </u/  is  extracted  on  the  spot  generally  by  the 
hnsbandmen  uiemselves.  A  wooden  press  or  gwrhdl  worked  by 
two  or  more  pairs  of  bullocks  is  set  np.  The  appliances  used  in 
making  gul  are :  chulvan  a  large  fire-place ;  paadSf  a  wooden 

instrument  like  a  hoe  for  skimming  or  for  drawing  the  j'life 
from  the  boiler  into  its  receptacle;  sJiibi,  a  stick  with  n  bamboo 
bowl  or  basket  for  strammg  the  li(£uid;  kdhil  or  kadhai,  a 
boUing  pan  for  tMokening  &e  juice ;  and  f^turkdl  or  elmuk  the 
sugarcane-press.  The  press  is  made  entirely  of  wood  and  is  worked 
by  two  pairs  of  oxen.  Two  upright  solid  cylinders,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  across  called  riacra-navri  or  husband  and  wife,  whose 
upper  ])arts  work  into  each  other  with  oblique  cogs,  are  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  a  horizontal  beam  fixed  to  the  navra  in  the 
centre  and  yoked  to  the  oxen  at  its  ends.  The  cane,  stripped  of  ita 
leaves  and  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  thrice  passed  by 
hand  between  the  cylinders,  and  the  juice  is  caught  in  a  vessel 
below,  which  from  time  to  time  is  emptied  into  the  kdhil  a  shallow 
circular  iron  boiling  pan.  When  the  pan  is  full  the  fire  beneath  it 
is  lighted  and  fed  ohiefiy  with  the  pressed  canes.  After  eight  to 
twelve  hours'  boiling  and  skimming,  the  juice  is  partially  cooled  in 
earthen  pots  and  finally  poured  into  round  holes  dug  in  the  earth 
and  lined  with  cloth,  where,  when  it  forms  into  Inmps  called  dhrp'^  or 
dhekuls  it  is  fit  for  market.  'J'hc  pressing  is  done  in  the  open  air  ir 
in  a  light  temporary  shed  and  goes  on  night  and  day  till  the  wholo 
crop  is  pressed.  A  sugarcane  press  costs  about  £2  lOs.  (Rs.  25)  and 
lasts  three  or  four  years.  The  lK>iling  pan  either  belongs  to  the  owner 
if  he  is  well-to-do,  or  is  hired  either  at  a  daily  or  a  monthly  rate 
according  to  the  time  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Tho  daily  hire  of  a 
pan  varies  from  2s,  to  is.  (Rs.  1  -2)  and  the  nmnthly  hire  irom  l{).s, 
to  £1  (lis.  5-10).    Each  cane-mill  employs  about  twelve  workers. 
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Seven  remove  the  canes  from  the  field  and  sfcrip  tbeir  leaveB ;  one 
cuts  the  canes  into  pieces  two  feet  long ;  two  are  at  the  mill,  one 
feeding  the  mill  the  other  drawinjOf  ont  the  pressed  canes  ;  one  minds 
the  fire  and  another  the  boiling  pan.  The  lafit  is  the  yulvia  or  sugar- 
num.  He  is  supposed  to  know  exactly  when  the  juice  is  soffidently 
boiled  and  thickened  to  form  lamps.  As  most  sugarcane-growers 
arc  withont  this  knowledge  a  sn gar-man  is  hired  at  Qd.  (4  as.)  a  day 
or  £1  (Ra.  10)  a  month,  Tho  two  feet  long  pieces  of  cane  are  passed 
between  the  upright  cylinders  two  or  three  at  a  time.  To  stop  any 
leaks  the  pan  is  smeared  with  lodan  a  glazed  preparation  of  udid  or 
ndehU  flour.  It  is  then  put  on  the  fire-place  and  the  hollow  between 
the  pan  and  the  fire-plaoe  is  closed  with  mud.  About  600  pints 
(300  sJkts)  of  juice  are  ponred  into  the  pan  and  the  fire  is  lighted. 
The  boiling  lasts  six  or  seven  hours  <]tiriiiL^  which  the  juice  is 
constantly  skimmed  and  lime-water  and  luichni,  iiour  are  thrown  into 
the  juice  to  keep  it  from  being  too  much  boiled.  When  the  sugar- 
man  thinks  the  proper  time  has  come  the  pan  is  taken  off  the  fire  and 
the  juice,  with  constant  stirring,  is  allowed  to  cool  for  about  an  hour. 
When  cool  it  is  poured  into  cloth-linod  holes  in  the  ground  two  feet 
deep  and  a  foot  and  a  half  across,  it  is  left  in  the  holes  for  a  couple 
of  daj  s  until  it  has  hardened  into  lumps  or  nodules  weighing  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds  (25  -  30  Bhem),  When  the  lumps  are  formed  th^y  are 
taken  away.  If  the  sugarcane  is  of  eighteen  months'  growth  it 
yields  fjul  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  juice  boiled  ;  in  other  cases  it 
yields  about  a  sixth.  If  the  juice  is  allowed  to  overboil,  it  cannot 
make  the  gul'j  it  remains  the  boiled  juice  of  sugarcane  which  is 
called  kdkavi.  The  people  believe  tliat  sugarcane  fed  with  well 
water  yields  one-fifth  more  gid  than  the  same  cane  fed  by  channel 
water.   The  ooRectneas  of  this  belief  is  doubtful. 

As  far  back  as  Isnn  tO  the  growth  of  Mauritius  cane  spread 
greatly  in  Junnar.  'I  ho  land  was  well  suited  to  this  cane,  tho 
supply  of  water  was  abundant,  and  the  people  were  anxious  to 
grow  it.  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  planter  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  employed  in  making  sugar.  But  tne  produce  did 
not  find  a  ratdy  market.^  He  tamed  his  refuse  sugar  and  treacle 
to  account  by  mann&cturmg  mm,*  In  1841,  besides  fifty-seven 
acres  planted  by  the  per^y^le  on  tlioir  own  account,  about  100  acres 
■were  planted  in  Junnar  under  contract  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  the 
manager  of  the  sugar  factory  at  Hivra.  The  sugar  was  used 
only  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  Foona  and  Ahmaduagar.'  In 
1842-48y  the  area  under  Mauritins  sugar  rose  from  157  to  388  acres. 
Hie  cultivation  spread  from  Junn ar  to  Khed  and  Pdbal.  Sugar- works 
were  started  at  Hivra  by  a  joint  stock  company,  and  were  afterwards 
bought  by  Mr  Dickinson.  In  Bhimthadi  a  Musalmdn  planted  some 
cane  in  the  Chakar  Bdg  with  the  view  of  making  sugar  and  some 
husbandmen  tamed  oat  sugar  equal  in  grain  to  air.  IMckinaon's  bat 
not  fme  from  feculence;  They  also  made  gul  which  was  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  produced  from  the  local  eanei  At  first 


Chapter  17. 
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Mr.  Dickinson  was  in  the  habit  of  contracting  with  the  husbandmen 
to  plant  caiio  for  him.  He  was  afterwards  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  at  all  times>  chiefly  from  the  gardens  of  Br^Uimaos,  hoadmeOj 
and  well-to-do  husbandmen.  In  1842  Mr.  Dickinson  made  87,000 
pounds  of  sugar  worth  £1500  (Rs.  15,000)  more  than  the  outturn  of 
the  previous  year.  Messrs.  Simdt  and  Wcbbc  also  planted  about 
three  acres  of  land  with  Maiintiiis  cane  in  their  garden  at  Mundhve, 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  Pooua,  and  made  about  2|  tons 
(2826  9herB)  of  gul,  which  was  sold  at  16».  (Bs.  6)  the  palla  of 
120  «/ier«.^  In  1844,  the  area  under  Maaritins  cane  roee  from  388 
to  547  acres.  Mr.  Dickinson's  farming  continued  successful  partly 
because  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  rum  and  sugar  by  Government 
contracts.  Many  husbandmen  were  willing  to  make  sugar  but  from 
want  of  capital  and  of  local  demand  were  obliged  to  content 
themselm  by  producing  giU,* 

In  1847  Mr.  Dickmaon's  sngar  had  a  good  year  at  Hivra.  He 

made  about  five  tons  (330  mans)  of  Muscavado  sogar  and  sold  it  to 
the  families  of  the  soldiers  and  other  Europeans  at  Poona  and 
Ahmadnagar.  Among  the  natives  the  demand  was  trifling'  and  this 
discouraged  its  more  extended  manufacture.  Tho  natives  even  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  preferred  the  soft  blanched  sugars 
sold  by  the  shopkeepers ;  their  objection  to  Mr.  Dikinson's  sugar 
was  its  oolonr,  but  to  refine  it  would  have  catised  a  seriooa 
loss  in  quantity.  In  181-7  a  committee  which  met  in  Poona  to 
distribute  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  superior  field  products, 
awarded  a  prize  of  £-30  (Rs.  300)  to  two  persons.  One  of  the  prize 
specimens  was  some  grained  MnsoaTado  sugar,  the  other  was  sugar, 
made  by  evaporation.  Before  crystaUisation  had  set  in  tikis  en^r 
bad  been  poured  into  pots  with  holes  in  the  bottoms  through  which 
tho  treacle  was  allowed  to  pass.  A  prize  of  £20  (Rs.  200)  ^vas 
awarded  to  two  other  natives  for  the  best  brown  sugar ;  and  a  third 
prize  of  £10  (lis.  100)  to  two  others  for  the  best  specimens  of  rd&i  or 
mferior  sugar.  All  the  ]^riie  specimens  came  mmi  near  Jonoar, 
and  were  due  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Dr.  Gibson.*  . 

In    1881-82,    in    connection    with    sugarcane  ezperimentsj 

Mr.  Woodrow,  the  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Ganesh 
Khind,  noticed  that  the  soil  of  Poona  had  very  little  of  tho  silica  in 
combination  with  potash  of  soda  and  lime  in  the  form  known  as 
soluble  silicates.  Jt  was  not  difficult  to  reproduce  these  soluble 
silicates  without  whidi  sugarcane  cannot  grow ;  but  it  would  be 
expendTO  in  India  and  could  not  be  done  in  a  short  time* 

To  grow  sugarcane  without  wearing  out  the  land  it  was  neoessary 
to  manure  with  two  tons  an  acre  of  quicklime  and  ten  loads  an  aero 
of  woodash^  and  to  sow  and  plough  in  a  green  crop  such,  as  hemp 
or  black  mustard. 

After  a  crop  of  sugarcane  the  land  should  be  manured  for  four 
years  as  usual  and  such  crops  grown  as  the  soil  and  the  msiketa 
ami,  preference  as  far  as  possible  being  given  to  pulses  and  cereals 

>  Bom.  Bov.  Bm.  1568  of  1844.  83-84.         «  Bom.  Rev.  Bea  17  of  IMfi.  7a. 

*  B«v.  Bee. »  of  1849^  15i-lM. 
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being  avoided.  In  no  case  should  more  than  one  cx>m  crop  be  grown. 
At  tlio  eud  of  the  four  years  if  the  ground  is  treuted  in  the  usnnl 
rnunner  for  snorarcane  an  averaqfo  crop  may  be  exj^ected.  I'ooua 
sugarcaue  soil  is  usually  rich  ui  lime,  iii  Home  cases  lime  is  present 
in  ezooMk  It  would  often  p^iy  to  make  a  kiln  and  burn  the  caloareoos 
earth  on  or  near  the  fi^  where  lime  waa  wanted. 
Twelve  bulb  vegetablea  are  grown  in  Poona.  The  details  are : 


GhaptorlT. 
AgricvlloM* 


JtMMkm, 

ss 

Alu   

Great  leaved  dUdium  ■ 

l^ladiutn  ^randlfolluin. 

68 

Bni'itm  .„ 

PoUlo   

Solan  um  tuberomim. 

M 

G'tfar   

Kdiula  

Carrot   

DaucuA  <"arrofa. 

!V5 

Onions   

Alliarn  i  i')>n. 

Kawjar 

Diowxircu  (i^'icuJata. 

67 

KardnJa 

Bulb-bearing  Yun 

,,  bulhifer*. 

68 

Kon  or  gorAdu . 

Oommon  Yam   

„  alata. 

M 

Oarilo   

Allium  BAtivum. 

90 
01 

et 

J^fun  

Itiftkn ... 

fudlih  .„   

AmwAmnA  OMadlom. 
Owsvl  PotatM  ... 

iUphiMiiu  tativum. 
GbbdUiDi  a^lfflolliiin. 
OaoTOlvalwawifailM. 

flS 

Amnphophalliis  ctuupanulatOl. 

52.  Ahi  Calladiuni  *^raudifulium  or  Arum  campannlatnm  with 
the  help  of  mauure  and  abundant  water  is  grown  in  marshy  hollows 
ehiefljr  in  the  hilly  west.  It  is  generally  planted  in  early  June.  The 
leaf  ia  ready  to  cut  in  three  months  and  the  plant  continaea  bearing 
for  years.  Tlio  leaf  and  stalk  are  caton  commonly  as  a  vegetable, 
the  root  or  bulb  more  seldom  and  on  fast  days.  Dr.  Jiird wood  given 
throe  species  C.  grandifoUum,  C.  ovatum,  and  C.  sagitifolium.^  lie 
says  that  the  stem  leal  and  root  of  the  first  and  third  are  edible,  but 
only  the  leaf  of  the  second.  BdJdU$,  C.  sagiti£oUnm>  has  narrow 
pointed  leaves  and  green  instead  of  pnrplish  atom  and  yeins. 

53.  BaiUUa  the  Potato  Solannm  tuberosum  is  grown  in  Cfaed  and 

Junnar.*  E^repf  rioso  to  the  hilly  west  potatoes  arc  generally 
watered  and  manured.  The  potato  is  cut  into  small  pieces  each  with 
a  bud  or  eye,  is  planted  in  J  nne  or  J uly,  and  is  ready  between  late 
September  and  November.  The  introdnction  of  the  potato  into 
Poena  is  obiefly  dne  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Gibson  who  in 
1888  brought  potatoes  from  the  Nilgiris  and  distributed  them  for 
seed.  About  1841  potatoes  and  sugarcane  were  the  chief  products 
in  the  experimental  garden  at  Hivra.  Potatoes  were  already  grown 
in  Junnar,  Kked,  and  Pdbal  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exported 
to  Dholia,  Anrangabad,  and  Bombay.'  They  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  pounds  (10  shers)  of  the  first  sort,  and  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  (15-20  shers)  of  the  inferior  qnnlity  to  the  rnpoe.  The 
potatoes  were  large  and  equal  to  any  then  grown  in  any  part  of 
India.*  In  1844  the  potatoes  of  north  Pooua  supplied  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Bombay  market.'  In  1846  Dr.  Qibson  obtained  a 
supply  of  good  Irish  potatoes.  Since  1846  potato»growing  has  spread 


I  Qnham  mnMom  0.  ovatmn  and  C.  {pvndilbliam ;  and  h«M  that  C.  ngififollaai 

was  i>ri  iVubly  the  s&ine  as  C.  ovatiim. 

*  These  are  generally  known  lui  TalvKi^D  potatoes  because  they  take  rail  at 
T«I«gaon  station.  >  Bom.  R«v.  Rec.  14^3  of  1843,  176>7. 

«  Am.  Aon  £«o.  1944<»f  184^  72.       "  Bon.  B«t.  Hm.  17  of  im,  72. 
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rapidly  and  there  ia  at  present  a  considerable  area  of  ^rden  as  well 
as  dry-crop  land  under  potatoes.  The  potato  is  not  grown  to  the 
east  of  s  line  drawn  from  Shik&rpnr  to  Vadgaon  Pir.  Though  it 
was  aJb  first  viewed  with  suspicion  the  potato  is^now  a  favourite 
food  with  Briihinans,  and  the  Knnbis  also  eat  the  smaller  and  less 
Baleable  roots.  Of  two  varietiVs  onp  with  n  Bmooth  light  brown  peel 
is  the  best,  being  mealy  when  cooked  aud  lotching  a  higher  price. 
The  other  has  a  rough,  dark  skin  aud  both  in  size  aud  quality  is 
inferior  to  the  Bmooih-skinned  yariety.  Two  potato  cropa  are  raised 
in  the  jear.  One  is  planted  in  dry-crop  landn  in  July  and  dug  in 
late  September;  the  other  is  planted  in  December  and  dng  in 
February.    The  second  crop  requires  a  weekly  watering. 

54.  Gdjar  Carrot  Daucus  carrota  with  the  help  of  water  and 
manure  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  good  black  soil  in  the  east 
of  the  distriot*  The  carrot  ia  sown  in  garden  lands  at  any  time  of 
the  year  and  in  dry-crop  lands  in  July  or  Angoat.  It  is  ready  for 
use  in  three  months.  Tne  root  is  eaten  as  a  veg<'table  botli  raw 
and  boiled.  It  is  also  slit  and  dried  in  the  sun  when  it  v«i!l  keep 
five  or  six  months.  When  sun-dried  it  is  called  usria  and  has  to  be 
boiled  befm  it  ia  eaten. 

55.  Kdnda  Onion  Allium  cepa  of  two  varietiefl,  a  red  and  a 
milder  and  more  popular  white,  with  the  help  of  water  and  manure 
is  grown  in  cood  black  soil.  Onions  are  sown  in  seed-beds  at  any 
tinio  during  the  rains  or  cold  weather,  and  planted  wlien  about  a 
month  old.  It  ia  fit  for  use  in  two  months  after  planting  aud 
takes  two  months  more  to  oome  to  matnrify.  It  reqnires  good 
black  soil  and  should  have  water  every  eight  or  twelve  aays.  The 
onion  is  eaten  by  all  except  by  a  few  of  the  very  orthodox  and  on 
certain  sacred  days.  It  is  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lower 
classes.    The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb. 

56.  Kangar  Diosoorea  faadcolata  is  a  yam  idosely  resembling  the 
honor  common  yam  and  the  kardnda  or  bulb-bearing  yam.  It  ii  foond 
in  the  hilly  west.  Its  bulbs  which  form  only  below  ground  are  like  a 
small  sweet  potnto  in  size  and  shape.    The  flesh  is  white  and  sweet. 

57.  Karaud  i  is  Ini lb -bearing  yam  "probably  Dioscorea  l  ullii- 
fera.  It  is  much  like  the  common  yam  or  kon  m  aujpearance  and  hubiLs, 
and  like  it  f  onnd  in  the  hilly  west.  The  kardnda  differs  from  the  kon  in 
haying  a  rounder  leaf  and  in  bearing  bulbs  on  the  stems  as  well  as  on 
the  root.    Until  it  is  boiled  the  flesh  of  the  bulbs  is  slightly  bitter. 

68.  Kon  or  Qorddu  the  Common  Yain  Dioscoreii  nlnta.  is  grown 
in  small  quantities  without  water  or  manure  in  the  hilly  west  round 
the  edges  of  fielda  or  in  house-yards.  It  is  planted  in  Jane  or  July 
and  by  October  the  root  is  fit  to  eat.  If  left  till  December  the  root 
grows  two  feet  long  and  eight  inches  across.  The  plant,  which  is  a ' 
creeper  wit>i  longish  pointed  leaves,  bears  two  to  five  tabes  or  roots 
which  when  boiled  make  an  excellent  vegetable. 

59.  Lasun  Garlic  Allium  sativum  according  to  Colonel  Sykes  is 
of  two  varieties  a  red  and  white.  It  is  grown  with  the  help  of  water 
and  manure  in  good  black  soil  and  requires  water  once  ereiy  ton  or 
twelve  days.  Segments  of  the  bulb  are  planted  in  any  month,  and 
mature  in  four  or  five  months.  All  classes  use  garlic  in  their 
cookery.   The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb* 
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60.  Mula  Hadish  Eapliuuua  sativum  according  to  Df,  Birdwood 
.  it  of  two  ▼arieties,  D.  ndicola  and  obloDga,  and  aooording  to  Colonol 

Sykes  is  of  four  varieties,  three  of  them  the  long,  the  short,  and  the 

tarnip  radish  winch  aro  whito  and  one  which  is  red.  Radishes  are 
grown  with  the  help  of  manure  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  pnrden 
lands  and  sometimes  in  dry-crop  land  during  the  rains.  The  leaves 
aie  fit  for  nse  in  six  weeks,  the  root  in  two  months,  and  the  plant  bears 
pods  or  dingfia  in  a  fortnight  more,  and  oontinnes  bearing  for  a 
month  and  a  half.  The  leaves  are  eaten  boiled  as  a  pot-herb  and  raw 
as  a  salad.    The  root  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  both  raw  and  boiled. 

61.  Jl^  i'lhi  Arrowleared  Caladium  CaladfiiTn  sntf rtifnluim,  accord- 
ing to  1>: .  I  '.irdwood  of  three  varieties,  is  ^own  with  the  help  of 
water  and  manure.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  pointed  tiian 
oltt  lesTee,  and  the  stem  leaves  and  bolb  are  eaten  in  the  same  way. 

62.  Batdlu  Sweet  Potatoes  Convolvnlus  batatas  of  two  varieties 
'  a  white  and  red,  of  which  the  red  is  the  smaller  and  sweeter,  are 

grown  in  the  eastern  sab-diTisions.   It  is  raised  from  layers  put 

down  any  time  in  the  rains  or  cold  wcnthor,  and  with  tlie  help  of 
wat^r  and  mannre  comes  to  maturity  in  six  months.  The  yonng 
leaves  and  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  The  root  is  eaten  boiled 
and  rooated.  It  is  also  dried,  ground  to  flonr,  and  made  into  fast- 
daj  cakes.   The  matmre  vine  is  excellent  fodder. 

68.  8umn  Amophophallos  campannlatus  is  grown  especially 
in  the  hilly  west.  It  takes  three  years  to  mature.  The  root 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  though  somewhat  bitter  is  much  esteemed 
aH  a  vegetable.  From  a  green  tapering  stem  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  about  three  feet  long,  five  or  six 
pennated  leaves  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long  shoot  upwards  and 
ontwardsi   Every  year  the  leaves  and  stem  die  and  sprii^  again. 

Twenty  frnit  vegetables  are  grown  in  Poona^   The  details  are : 


No. 


65 


DKendthi 

Dfnike  ... 


W  I  Diui/t-bkopla  . 
67  I  OhwniU  .. 
08  Kalingad 
60  I  Kdrlt  ... 
70  !  Kartoli  

,  Kdnhi-phal. 
KoMUa... 


74 

n 
n 


77 

78 
79 


Tarbuj 

Tdrkd 


m  1  Tondli  ... 

81  \  VAUik  ... 
R-J    Vdnae  .. 

93  I  rel  Vdng^ 


Shmrp-cornerfKl  Cueuni' 
ber. 

The  Long  Whito  Uourd 
Wiitemeluti   


Bottle    Oontd,  IUm 

CaUtbavh. 
M«l«n  ... 
Oomnoii  Oaeanlwr 


... 

**•  M« 


...  .M 

**»  ... 


...  ... 


Tomato  or  LoT«  »ppie 


I.uffa  acutanifula  or  Cucumis 

ac\it.in(iiiln.M. 
Cucurbila  lon^a. 
Luffft  petandrui. 
CiictirbitA  citnUIus. 
Momordica  chuuitlB. 
Mom»rdicft  diric» 


Cucomlt  Mitirai. 

Cucnrblta  nlba. 
TrichomnttiM  Migolai. 
Do.       dl«loi  or 

merina. 
Cucurbit*  melnpepo. 
Do.  pepo 


Ciieiimls  uaiUtisiioHw  or  UtI 

CoccinU  indica.  Momordica 
BMiBOdAlphui. 


So!  ini:r:i  meloagina. 
U)'cop«raicon  oaculantum. 


fCbapter  IV. 
AgTicnltare. 

Chops. 
Buib  VegeiabiU. 


a  1387-6 
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Chapter  IT.  Dhendshi  is  sometimes  grown  round  the  edge  of  gardens 

^  — •     *  but  generally  in  river-beds.    It  begins  to  bear  abmu  three  months 

Agnenitore.  ^fter  it  is  sown.    The  fniit  is  about  the  siV.o  of  the  iwo  fists  and  is 

C»otB.  white  both  within  and  wiihuut.    It  is  euten  cuukud  as  a  vegetable. 

65.  Dodke  the  Sharp-cornered  Cucumber  Lufia  acutangula  or 
Cncnmis  acutangulus  is  grown  with  the  help  of  water  and  manure 
in  rich  land  in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  district  round  the  edges 
of  other  crops.    It  is  grown  in  gardens  at  any  time.    In  dry-crop 

lanrl'^  it  is  sown  in  Jnne-July^  grows  rxceedingly  fast  and  to  a  great 
pizo,  and  begins  to  bear  in  two  dt  two  nnd  a  iialf  months,  ami  goea 
on  bearing  for  one  or  one  and  a  half  mouths.  The  fruit,  which  is 
dark  green  and  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  is  seamed  with  sharp 
ridges  from  end  to  end.  The  fruit  is  eaten  boiled.  No  other  part 
of  the  plant  is  used. 

66  Dudh-hhopla  the  Long  AVhite  Gourd  Cucurbita  longa,  a 
creeping  plant,  is  usually  grown  in  garden  lands  round  the  edge  of 
the  crops.  It  begins  to  bear  in  two  or  three  months.  The  froit,  which 
is  sometimes  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  long,  has  soft  white  flesh.  It 
is  a  common  and  favourite  vegetable.  The  skin  and  seeds  are  used 
in  chaini.    It  is  also  made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  halva. 

67.  Ghosdlp  LufTa  petandria  \9,  crnwn  and  used  in  the  samo 
way  as  the  dodke  (\o.  6.')).  Tho  fruit,  the  only  part  eaten,  is  smooth, 
the  same  size  as  the  dodke,  and  marked  lengthwise  with  light  lines. 
If  watered  the  plant  bears  for  two  years. 

68.  Kalingud  V\ratermelon  Cucurbita  citrallus,  a  creeping  plant,  is 
sown  in  the  cold  and  hot  months  in  moist  sand^  spots  in  river  beds, 
and  manured  when  six  weeks  old.    The  fruit  is  smooth  and  round, 

dark  green  mottled  and  striped  with  a  lighter  green.  The  flesh  is 
pin]-  and  the  Heeds  black  or  white.   It  is  eaten  both  raw  as  a  fruit 

and  c    ked  in  different  v»ayh. 

69.  Kdrle  Mouiordica  charantia  smaller  both  in  plant  and  fruit, 
is  grown  and  used  like  the  dodke  and  the  gkosdle  Nos.  Go  and  07. 
The  surface  of  the  fruit  is  roughened  with  knobs  and  each  seed  fills 
the  whole  cross  section  of  the  fruit.   It  is  slightly  bitter  and  must 

be  well  boiled  before  it  is  eaten. 

70.  Kartoli  Momordica  dioica  is  a  wild  but  saleable  gourd  like 
kdrle.    The  fruit  is  eaten  ns  a  vegetable  after  two  boilings. 

71.  Kdshi-bhopla  or  Kdshi-iyh  xl  that  is  the  Benares  Pumpkin 
Cucurbita  lagenaria  is  grown  in  gardens  and  sometimes  on  river- 
banks.  Except  that  it  is  roundish  and  thick  instead  of  long,  the 
fruit  is  like  the  dv^h^hopUu   It  is  only  eaten  cooked.^ 

72.  Eharbuj  Melon  Cncnmis  melo  is  sown  in  the  cold  and  hot 
months  in  moist  sattdy  spots  in  river>beds,  sometimes  with  the 

watermelon.  The  plant  is  manured  when  six  weeks  old  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.    The  fruit  is  round, 

freen,  or  yellowish,  tho  skin  covered  with  a  network  of  raised 
rown  lines.    It  is  eaten  uncooked  iu  a  variety  of  ways. 

'  The  namea  Kdshi-bhopla  and  KatM-phaJ are  alto  gixm  to  a  kf»  white  SDUkI  «f  a 
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73.   Khira  or  Khira  K^Ukdi   Common    Cncamber  Cucumia     Chapter  IT. 

sativns  of  two  kinds,  jDrreen  and  white  fmittM],  is  sown  in  dry-croplands 
in  July  and  August  round  tho  cdcfe  of  early  crops  or  in  garden  lands 
ai  aiij  time.  It  begins  to  bear  in  about  two  months.  The  fruit  is 
tea  to  sixteen  inches  long  and  ia  mooh  eaten  hof^  raw  «nd  cooked.  VkgdMm, 

74  Kohdla  Caenrbita  alba  is  grown  ronnd  the  edge  of  gardens 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  begins  to  bear  in  three  or  four  months. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  red  pumpkin  and  the  flesh  is  white.  It 
is  never  eaten  raw  but  is  much  esteemed  as  a  TegetabLe  and  is  made 
into  a  sweetmeat  called  halva. 

75.  Padval  Soakegourd  Trichosanthes  anguina  except  that  it 
is  never  raised  in  drj>crop  land,  is  grown  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
district  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  £dke  (No.  65).  The  fmit^  which 
is  abont  three  feet  long  and  two  or  three  inches  thickj  is  marked 
lengthwn  v^  with  white  Hoes.  It  is  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable. 
The  Marathus  use  the  leaves,  stalk,  and  root  medicinally. 

76.  Parvar  TnVho?anthos  dioica  or  cucnmehua  is  grown  early  in 
the  centre  and  east  along  the  edges  of  betel-leaf  gardens.  The  fruit 
k  small  and  green  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  people  as  a  medicine. 

77.  Tdmbda  Bhopla  Hed  Pumpkin  Cucnrbita  melopepo  or  pepo 
is  nsaally  grown  round  the  edges  of  garden  lands*   It  is  sown  at 

any  time  of  the  year  and  begins  to  bear  in  about  three  months.  The 
fruit  is  roundish  and  sometimes  very  large,  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  wiib  reddish  flesh.  It  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  the 
shoots  aud  young  leaves  are  used  as  a  pot-herb.  The  seeds  are  also 
eaten.   This  pumpkin  is  called  ddngar  in  some  parts  of  the  Deocan. 

78.  Tarhuj^  is  generally  sown  with  kharbttj  the  melon  in  the  oold 

and  hot  months  in  moist  saiidy  spots  in  river-beds.  It  is  manured 
when  six  weeks  old.  The  fruit  is  like  the  kharbuj  in  the  colour  of 
Its  fiesh  and  seeds,  but  is  rather  longer.  It  is  eaten  as  a  fruit  and 
in  salad. 

79.  Tdrkdkdi  Cncnmis  asitatissimus  or  utilissimus  is  usually 
grown  in  river-beds  in  the  cold  and  hot  weather.  The  seed  is 
planted  in  the  moist  sand  and  the  plant  is  manured  when  about  three 
weeks  old.  It  ripens  in  abont  two  and  a  half  months.  The  frnitj 
which  is  smooth  and  abont  two  feet  long,  is  much  eaten  both  raw 
and  cooked. 

80.  Tondli  Coccinia  indica  or  Momordica  monodelphia  is  grown 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  district  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  dodke. 
(No.  65).  The  fruit  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  hen's  egg  aud  when  ripe 
is  red.  It  is  eaten  as  a  regetable,  bnt  is  never  given  to  children  as 
it  is  supposed  to  blunt  the  faculties.  There  is  a  bitter  Tariety  which 
is  useless.   The  vine  sometimes  lasts  for  years. 

81.  Fa/uA- is  growr  dnrinp-  the  rains  ronnd  fields  of  dry  crop 
and  at  other  times  in  garden  land;^'.  It  bears  in  abont  three  months. 
The  iruit  is  eight  or  ten  inches  long  aud  la  yellowish  marked  length- 
wise by  lines.   It  is  sweet  and  is  eaten  raw  and  cooked. 

r 

'  Sir  G.  Bir.lw'.>od  gives  tarhuj  iostead  of  kalingad  as  the  vcn^nrulnr  n[  Cucurbita 
citraliaii  the  watermelon.  Mr.  Fletcher  admitii  that  tarhuj  u  8ometime«  uited  lot 
Mimgad*  He  kbioks  OiisamiatskAMidthattlwIartitf  isiSMvallMdtotiM^ 
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82.  Vdiigi  or  Brtixgan  the  Egg-plant  SolainiTn  melongena  IB 
grown  with  tho  help  of  manure  and  water  iu  considerable  quantities 
in  rich  soil  often  on  river-bank  mud  in  the  centre  and  east  and  iu 
gardens  over  the  whole  district  except  the  west.  In  gardens  it  is 
sown  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  dry  land  it  is  sown  in  June  in 
seed-beds,  planted  daring  July,  begins  to  bear  in  September,  and 
if  occasionally  watered  g'^t^s  on  bearing  for  four  montli^.  Its  oval 
egg-like  and  slightly  bitter  truit  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best 
of  Deccan  vegetables.  It  is  boiled  and  fried,  made  into  pickle,  and 
sometiiueB  slit  and  dried  in  tbesonand  kept  in  store  under  the  name 
of  usris.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  good  for  oleaning  pearls.  Hind  as 
hold  it  wrong  to  use  the  stem  as  fuel.  Besides  the  oval-fruited 
haingan  there  is  a  sort  called  J>rnuj/il{  with  fruit  sometimes  two  feet 
long.  There  is  also  a  wild  variety  called  dorli  vdngi  with  a  amall 
and  nearly  round  fruit. 

83.  Vol  Vdnyi  Tomato  or  Love-apple  Lycopersicon  esculentam 
with  the  help  of  nianare  and  good  soil  is  grown  in  small  qnantitiea 
all  OTer  the  district  and  ohiefly  near  large  markets  in  the  centre  and 
east  It  is  grown  in  gardens  at  any  time.  In  dry-crop  land  it  is 
sown  in  June  or  July  and  fruits  in  October.  The  fruit  is  eaten  both 
raw  and  cooked.  The  tomato  was  brought  to  India  from  Brazil  by 
the  I^ortuguese. 

Four  pod  vegetables  are  grown  in  Poena.   The  details  are : 

PoosA  Pod  VmsTABLSs. 


No. 


84 

H 

W 


UL 

Bkmii 


OovArt 


Dolicbo*  laliUb. 

CvMrnopxifi  punntlioidM  or 


84.  Abai  or  Kharsdvibii,  a  creeping  plant,  is  grown  without  water 
or  manure  near  houses  or  on  the  edges  of  garden  lands  in  all  parts 
d  the  district.  It  begins  to  bear  in  three  months  and  in  good  soil 
goes  on  bearing  three  or  four  years.   The  pod  when  yery  yoan^ 

and  tender  is  used  as  a  vegetable. 

85.  BheiiiU  Katable  Hibiscus  Hibiscus  esculentus  is  of  two 
varieties  guri  or  early  and  hali  or  late.  Both  are  grown  in  gardens 
in  all  parts  of  the  district  and  nil  the  year  round.  They  are  also 
grown  withont  water  but  often  with  manure.  As  a  dry  crop  the  early 
or  gari  hhtndi  with  large  leaves  and  short  thick  pods  is  sown  in 
Jnne^  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  bears  from  early  August  to 
DeceinTjer.  The  late  or  hali  bhen<li,  with  small  leaves  and  thin 
prickly  pods,  is  sown  m  June  or  July  along  tho  edges  of  or  among 
hajri  crops,  grows  seven  feet  high,  begins  to  bear  in  late  September, 
and  goes  on  bearing  till  the  end  of  November.  Both  kinds  are 
grown  in  garden  Umds  all  the  year  roand.  The  green  podsara 
eaten  boiled  as  a  Tegetable  or  fried.  The  ripe  seeds  are  nsed  in 
onrry  and  ehatai.   The  bark  yields  a  fibre  which  is  seldom  nsed. 
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86.  Qhevda  Doliclios  lablab  is  of  many  rarieties,  the  chief  being 
the  blark-^pf^ded,  the  whitc-seecled,  the  hot  or  fintror-like,  pattdde  or 
the  haniiinan ,  and  the  white  with  curved  white  pods.  It  is  grown 
with  or  without  manure  and  water.  It  is  sown  in  June  or  July  on 
the  edges  of  dry  crops,  begins  to  bear  in  October,  and  goes  on 
bearing  till  Janoary.  Ab  a  watered  crop  it  k  grown  round  gardens 
or  in  the  yai*d8  and  porche.s  of  honscs,  where  it  goes  on  bouring 
two  or  three  years.  The  pods  are  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable  and 
the  grain  is  used  as  a  pulse. 

87.  Govdri  Cyamopsia  psorahoides  is  grown  in  gardens  at  any 
time  and  during  the  rains  on  the  edges  or  in  the  comers  of  the  early 
grain  crops.  It  begins  to  bear  within  tluree  montiiB  and  if  watered 
occasionally  goes  on  bearing  for  some  months.  The  plant  grows 
about  three  feet  high  with  a  single  fibrons  stem  from  which  the 
pods  grow  in  bunches.   The  pod  is  eaten  green  and  is  much  priied 

as  a  vegetable. 

Twelve  leaf  vegetables  are  grown  in  Poona.   The  details  are : 

POOMA  Lmat  Vm»*tamlu, 


Ho. 

E59U8H. 

BOTAMCAL. 

88 

Alvi  ..       ...  ... 

Oonmon  Ckm  ...  ... 

LaiiMluui  Mtivum. 

W 

CMkvat   

OooM  Foot   

Cbemipodium  rididt  «r  tllMMB. 

90 

CAaiMiafitofW  ... 

Cbenopodliim. 

91 

Chavli 

Hcrninphrodito  Ama- 

Anwnuitlias  polygMirai. 

riuitli. 

93 

Chuka       iM  ... 

BUdtWr  JXMk,  BUcttr 

Rutnex  vcaicarfus. 

9n 

M<ith   

Aipar»nthiiii  tristiR, 

04 

^Irlhi   

Common  QMkglMi... 

Trb;<'i»-IU  fa-niimgrBCmik 

BO 

^•  hnri  Of  BM 

MlUtMd  ... 

Dfi 

1 '  ■■■  I''   

.\iiiaraiiUiuH. 

97 

i'uiima 

Mint   

Menth»  tatirk. 

Antknuithiu  oaadtdui. 

99  J 

Tiitukutja  

B»tHbl«  Aimraoth 

Atn«ntiithiM  c4«r«oeuiL 

88.  Alvi  Cress  Lepidium  sativum  is  grown  in  gardens  as  a 
pot-herb  and  for  the  seed  which  is  esteemed  good  for  women  after 
child-birth  and  is  nsed  in  ponltices  for  bruises. 

89.  Chdkvat  Goose  Foot  Chenopodinm  viride  or  album  is  usually 
grown  in  gardens,  but  sometimes  in  comers  of  early  grain  fields.  It 
is  ready  to  cut  a  month  after  sowing.   The  plant  is  much  esteemed 

as  a  pot-herb. 

90.  Chandanliatva  Chenopodinm  if?  grown  in  all  garden  lands  at 
anytime  of  the  year.  The  plant  ytauds  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high  aud  has  the  new  leaves  of  the  upper  shoot  red.  The  leaves  and 
stalk  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb. 

91.  Chavli  Hermaphrodite  amaranth  Amaranthns  polygamtlB  is- 
grown  in  gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  closely  resembles 
idndulja  but  seldom  grows  more  than  six  inches  high  and  the  leaves 
and  stem  are  nnilormlj  green.   The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb. 

92.  Ohtika  Bladder  Dock  Bnmex  vesicarius  is  grown  in  gardens 

at  any  time  of  the  year  and  is  ready  for  use  about  n  month  after 
sow  ing.  The  plant  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  and  has  a  pleasant  bitter 
flavour. 


Chaster  IT* 

AgrienltttTi* 

GBom. 
Pod  r^gdatim. 
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fflniyW  JY*         03.    Math  Amaranthus  tristis  of  two  varieties  rod  and  f^en,  is 


Agrieoltiire. 


grown  in  gardens  at  aDV  time  of  the  year  and  ia  lit  for  use  five  or  six 
weeks  after  wowing.^    The  red  variety  stands  three  to  hve  feet  high, 
^^''^         with  a  thick  stem  and  has  a  small  central  plame  as  well  as  side  flowers, 
Ltqf  VtgOMu.  leaTSS  and  especiallj  llie  stem  liave  a  red  tinge.   The  green 

variety  is  smaller.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  entcn  boiled. 
A  wild  amaranth  called /rdie-?ndt&  is  much  eaten  by  the  lower  classes. 

94.  Mcthi  Coramnn  Greek  grass  Trigonella  fosnumgrcecnm  ia 
grown  in  i:fnrdcns  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  sowuut  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  with  the  help  of  water  and  manure  is  fit  to  cut  in 
abont  three  weeks,  and  is  matore  in  two  and  a  half  months.  When 
young  the  entire  jdant  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  all  classes.  The 
seed  is  given  to  cattle  as  a  strengthener  and  is  much  n.'^ed  as  a 
condiment  in  curry.    The  mature  stalks  are  an  excellent  fodder. 

05  Mohari  or  Iidi  ^lustard  Sinapis  raccmnsa  of  tv:o  "k-iTuls,  rrd 
and  black,  is  either  grown  at  any  tinio  of  the  year  in  gardens  or 
during  the  cold  season  round  fields  of  wheat  or  gram,  or  among 
wheat  and  linseed*.  The  leaves  and  green  pods  are  eaten  as  vegeta- 
ble. The  seed  is  used  in  curries  and  relishes,  a  medicinal  oil  is 
extracted  from  it,  and  it  is  powdered  and  applied  as  a  blister. 

96.  Pokla  Amaranthus  of  two  kinds  green  and  red,  grows  one 
or  two  feet  high  in  gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  leaf  which 
is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  is  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks. 

97.  Puditra  Mint  Mentha  sativa  is  grown  in  garden  lands.  It 
is  a  perennial  and  needs  an  occasional  watering.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  a  garnish. 

98.  Rajijira  of  two  varieties  red  and  green  Amaranthus 
candidos  is  grown  in  gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  sometimes 
among  watered  wheat.'  In  the  green  variety  the  seed  plume  is 
deep  crimson  and  the  stem  and  leaves  are  tinged  with  crimson, 
otherwise  the  varieties  do  not  differ.  The  plant  stands  three  to 
five  feet  high  and  has  a  heavy  overhanging  central  seed  plume. 
The  seed  is  exceedingly  small  and  is  usually  trodden  out  by  human 
feet  or  rubbed  out  by  hand.  It  is  much  eaten  on  fsst  days  either 
as  luhi  ^hich  is  made  into  balls  or  in  cakes  made  from  the  flour  of 
the  parched  grain.    The  leaves  are  commonly  eaten  as  a  pot-herb. 

99.  TdnduJja  Eatable  Amaranth  Amaranthus  oleraceus  is  grown 
in  gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  is  fit  for  npe  five  or  5ix 
weeks  after  sowing.  The  plant  grows  a  foot  high  and  has  the  stem 
red  near  the  root.  It  has  no  seed  plume,  but  flowers  at  each  of 
its  side  shoots.  Only  the  leaves  and  top  shoots  are  eaten  as  a 
pot-herb. 

J**  Ffaf.  Drdhha  the  Vine  Vitis  vinifera  is  occasionally  gi-own  in  the 

best  garden  land  on  the  east  border  of  the  western  belt  and  near 

*  S^kM  mentiou  three  varietiM  and  ^ven  A  olemMiu  as  tho  botanical  name. 

*  Sir  Q.  Birdwood  BMUitiona  §aat  vwneliei  S.  nmoM,  S.  gUaoa,  8.  diebotooiSi  md 

S.  iaoncea. 

*  Sir  G.  Birdwood  BuoM  them  A.  trioolor  and  A.  vkidia.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CXXIIL 
2M  givw  A.  poIjguMui  or  pondalin. 
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Pocmft.  The  vine  »  grown  from  cuttings  wliick  are  ready  for 
planting  in  six  or  eight  months.  It  begins  to  bear  in  the  third 
jear  and  is  in  full  fnn't  in  the  sixth  or  seventh.  With  care  arino 
goes  on  bearing  for  sixty  or  even  it  is  said  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
vine  is  trained  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  is  either  supported  on  a  stout 
upright  often  a  growing  stump  which  is  pruned  to  a  pollard- 
Hke  Bhape  about  five  feet  bigh^  or  a  strong  open  trellis  roof  is 
thrown  over  the  vine^rard  aboot  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
Tines  are  trained  horizontally  on  it.  The  vine  supported  on  living 
pollnrds  is  m\d  to  pay  best  ;  the  trellis-trained  vine  is  the  better 
preferred  by  the  rich  for  its  appearance  and  shade,  and  is  said  to 
eaconrage  growth  to  a  greater  oge.  The  vine  yields  sweet  grapes 
in  January  February  and  March,  and  soor  grapes  in  August. 
The  sour  grapes  are  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cn(X>araged  as 
they  are  of  little  value  ;  the  sweet  prrape  is  tended  in  every  possible 
way,  but  is  apt  to  sufTor  from  disease.  After  each  crop  the  vine 
is  pruned  and  salt,  sheep's  dung,  and  dry  tish  are  applied  to  each 
Tine  after  the  soar  crop  is  over.  Vines  are  flooded  onoe  in  fire  or 
six  days,  the  earth  being  pre  viously  loosened  ronnd  their  roots. 
Blight  attacks  them  when  iho  buds  first  appear  atid  is  removed  by 
shakintT^  the  branches  l)y  the  hand  over  a  el'>th  into  which  the  blif^fht 
falls  and  is  then  carried  to  a  distauce  and  destroyed.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  three  times  a  day,  till  the  bads  are  an  inch  long. 
Sis  Tarieties  are  grown  :  kdli  or  black,  a  long  fleshy  grape  of  two 
kinds,  ahhi  a  large  ronnd  white  watery  grape  and  phakdi  a  long 
somewhat  fleshy  white  pfrape,  »ahdf>i  or  kerni  a  lonijf  vvliito  sweet 
gr?ip^,  hfdnnn  the  sc^edless  a  small  ronnd  sweet  and  white  p^rape, 
aultdni  or  royui  a  large  round  bitter  white  grape,  and  adkhri  or 
sweet  a  small  ronnd  white  and  yery  sweet  grape. 

CofPee  was  grown  in  1839  by  Messrs.  Sondt  and  Webbe  in  thetr 
garden  at  Mnndhre,  five  miles  north-east  of  Poena.  The  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  considered  it  excellent  both  in  quality  and 

cleanness,  and  said  it  would  fetch  the  same  price  a«?  the  be«t  .Mocha 
cotfee,  or  about  2d.  the  pound  (Rs.  14  the  Surat  man  of  10  pounds). 
To  encourage  the  experiment.  Government  granted  J^ensrs.  Sundt 
and  Webbe  ten  acres  of  land  close  to  their  garden.  Bed  gravelly 
soil,  according  to  Mr.  Snndt,  is  the  best  suited  for  the  coffee  plant. 
The  plant  when  young  requires  a  great  deal  of  shade.  Wlien  about 
a  year  old  it  is  planted  in  opori  i^ronnd  where  for  at  least  four  years,  it 
mnst  be  screened  from  the  extreme  heat  ot  the  sun.  To  shade  the 
cotfee  bushes  Mr.  Sundt  grew  castor-oil  plants  round  the  young  trees. 
It  wants  no  manure  and  water  only  fifteen  or  twenty  days  during 
the  dry  season.  Mr.  Sundt  thought  that  much  of  the  Poona soil  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  coffee  plant.  He  particularly  recoTnmended 
some  spots  of  red  gravelly  soil  between  Khandala  and  Kdrla.^  In 
1842-43  Messrs.  Sundt  and  Webbe  grew  plants  from  seed  furnished 
them  by  Colonel  Capon  direct  from  Mocha.  They  had  7000  seed- 
lings  in  their  nursery  ready  for  planting,  and  several  beny-bearing 
trees  which  were  fmt  specimens  of  fine  coffee  plants.  A  sample  m 
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coffee  was  submitted  to  tbe  Ciiamber  of  Conmieroe  who  oonaidered 
it  equal  to  Mocha  coffee.^ 

In  1842-43  the  Senna  plant  was  grown  intlie  Juunar  sub-clivlsion 
by  Mr.  Dicldnson  and  Dr.  Gibson  who  sapplied  trees  to  sevoral 

landlords.' 

About  tho  year  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
cochineal  insect  into  the  Deccan.  Tho  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
not  becanse  the  dimate  was  nnsnited  to  the  insect,  bat  because  the 
only  insect  that  coold  be  procured  was  of  tbe  rery  smallest  and 
worst  kind  known  as  the  Cocluneal  Silvester.^ 

*In  October  1829,  Signer  Mntti,  a  natiTe  of  Italy,  offered  his 

services  to  the  Bombay  Government  as  superinteii'lent  of  any 
establishment  that  might  be  formed  for  the  cultivatioti  of  silk. 
Government  declined  his  offer  but  gave  him  to  understand  that 
libenil  enconragement  would  be  given  to  any  one  who  might  wish 
to  grow  silk  on  his  ovm  acoonntb  Encouraged  by  this  assurance 
Signer  Mutti  resolved  to  attempt  to  grow  silk.  On  his  application 
in  April  1830  the  Collector  of  Poona  was  directed  to  make  over  to 
him  the  Kotbrnd  g.u dt  n  in  tlic  town  of  Poona  free  of  rent  for  fifteen 
years,  on  condition  that  the  ground  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
growth  of  the  molbenr.  To  this  in  1880,  1881,  and  1832,  several 
plots  of  land  were  added.  Lord  Clare,  then  Governor  of  Bombay, 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  nr^red  the  desirableness 
of  supporting  Signer  Mntti,  and  made  him  an  advance  of  fiGOO 
(Rs.  GUOO).  The  Collector  was  at  the  same  time  authorised  to  remit 
the  rent  for  six  years  on  land  cultivated  with  mnlberry  and  to  make 
adTanoes  for  wells.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  some  disaffreement  between 
Bignor  Motti  and  his  partner  Soribji  Patel  most  of  the  lands  assi^- 
ed  to  Signer  Mntti  had  to  be  resnnied  ;  but  ho  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  Xothrud  aud  Dhamdhcrc  gardens. About  the  same  time 
(1829)  Mr.  Gibeme's  experimeuts  in  growing  silk  in  Kliaudesh 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the  Bengal 
Government  were  asked  to  send  to  Bombay  five  convicts  with  their 
families  who  were  skilled  in  the  management  of  silk-worms  and  in  the 
winding  of  silk.  These  men  bron(>:ht  with  them  a  qnantitj  of  eprgs 
and  were  attached  to  tho  jail  at  Poona.  But  from  want  of  careful 
supervision  they  appear  to  liavo  done  little  either  in  the  way  of 
producing  silk  or  of  teaching.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Owen,  the 
surgeon  at  Sirur,  began  to  mannfactare  silk  npon  a  limited  scale. 
The  growth  of  his  mul  berries  and  tho  fineness  of  the  fibre  showed  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  that  place  were  most  favoarable.  ii^xceUeat 


>  Bom.Rev.  Rec.  ir)G8of  1811.  » Rev.Rec.  1  .";6Sof  1844.  '  Rev.  Rec.  1241  of  1841, 71-72. 
4  Silk  in  India,  by  Mr.  Ueogheoan,  Under  Secretary  to  tho  Government  of  India 
(1872),  30-48. 

»  Mr.  Jacquemont,  the  cynical  French  traveller  and  botani.^t,  met  Lord  Clare  at 
the  Kothrud  garden.  Of  several  experts  present  each  gave  hia  cminion.  Mr.  Mutti 
for  mulberry  trees,  and  Dr.  Lush,  who  had  a  botanical  garden  at  D&pnri,  for 
mnlbsrry  h«agm.  £aoh  kept  to  the  opinion  be  had  bron^t  with  him  and  ia  thtt 
wreadng  th«y  left  Kotbrnd  m  they  came,  Dr.  Lnih  to  grow  anulbwrry  thinbs, 
Mr.  Mutti  to  plant  trees,  the  P.lrsi  to  get  fid  of  Ms  iBTeitwwti  and  ths  Ofpranmniit 
to  think  over  it  all.  Voyagea,  UI.  580. 
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'  Malcolm's  Government  of  In  lia,  Api>en<li<  A.  69. 

»  Mr.  Mntti  had  collected  many  cocoons  of  :i  Hilk-womi  probably  Bombax  (Satarnia) 
znylitta,  said  to  breed  wild  near  Poona  of  which  he  got  basketfuls  from  the  children 
at  ;i  very  cheap  rate.  The  green  mucua  of  the  animal  made  it  very  hard  to  clean. 
Still  Mr.  .Miitti  rci  Ictl  it.  It  was  a  cU-ar  yellow,  but  with  little  glosa.  Bt  n.;  il 
Brihmans  were  said  to  make  beAatiful  stuff  of  it.  Jaoqaemont'a  Voyages,  III.  5S0-S1. 

*  The  leaves  iMroaght  for  faeding  the  worms  at  Vadgaon  bad  been  pnrraased  from  the 
hnsbatidmen  at  1  (?<^  )  the  pounfl  ;  the  crrcati  t*  p.art  were  the  prniiiiii.'s  of  tnnl- 
berry  plauUi  uud<;r  ono  year  of  ago  from  the  villMiJd  oi  (Jhmcuuri,  Vadguuii,  Xtii  iiy.m- 
gaon,  Sdvargaon,  Gunjalvddi,  and  Mdlegaon.  The  people  of  Shivncr  and  P.-llial 
ibowad  evety  ineliiiation  to  plant  the  mulberry  tree.  The  plantatioiM  were  nauaily 
loniid  in  channel-watered  places.  The  malberry  trees  grew  among  plantains  and 
sagarcane  which  li  1  n  it  appfar  to  iiijuie  them  autl  alinnst  all  kinds  of  produce  could 
be  grown  under  the  trees  which  were  usually  ten  to  twelve  £eet  apart.  The  people 
showed  great  anxiety  to  possess  iroffini  in  orosr  to  prodaoe  ooooooi.  All  dislike  onthe 
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silk  was  also  produced  at  the  Pooiia  j  ul.^  As  tho  culture  of  silk  Chapter  IV. 
^n.s  aljandoned  at  Dhulia  in  KhaTidcsh,  (nivernment  dcterminod  to  Agrimltnfa 
(viitro  their  efforts  oi\  Sii::^nnr  Mutti's  experiments.  In  1837  ho  was 
appointed  temporarily  on  a  monthly  salary  of  £25  (Rs.  250)  with  ji. 
native  supervisor  on  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  was  allowed  to  spend  not  more 
than  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  mostiL  in  starting  malberry  plantations.  On 
the  2l8t  of  July  1838,  Signer  Mutti  submitted  lus  first  repc^rt  ua 
snperintondent  of  silk  culture  in  the  Dcccan.  Accordin<^''  to  this 
report,  besides  567,081  slips  and  42.V2  .stuudard  trees  planted  by 
husbandmen  in  tho  Deccan,  Konkan,  and  Bombay,  there  wuro 
49^850  slips  in  the  Government  nnrsery  at  SAsvad.  Signer  Mutti 
had  also  at  Kothrod  several  peraons  whom  he  had  instrocted  in  all 
the  branches  of  silk-making  and  had  succeeded  in  making  them 
smart,  intelligent,  and  active.^  He  had  also  received  the  most 
satisfactory  reports  of  h\n  silk  from  London,  Glasgow,  and 
AlaucUester,  wherp  it  had  been  valued  as  high  as  23«.  20^.  and  '20d. 
though  reeled  independently  by  na^es.  Upwards  of  twenty  natives 
were  reported  to  be  acquainted  with  the  winding  of  silk,  and 
the  people  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  to  silk-growing.  In  18^38, 
a  sample  of  silk  produced  by  Signor  Mutti  vrnn  sent  f(vr  roptirt  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart,  a  Manclu'.ster  ^ilk-brukor,  who  reported  that  ihc 
thread  was  very  good,  being  clean  and  even,  and  in  every  way  showed 
excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the  grower;  that  the  silks  would 
always  be  saleable  as  they  would  oommand  a  decided  preference 
over  the  Bengal  silks  then  importtd,  and  come  into  close  competi- 
tion with  Italian  silks.  Tho  ]8-V.}  report  is  not  so  flourishing. 
Drought,  tho  incursions  of  cattle,  and  neglect  had  much  injured 
tho  mulberry  bushes.  Still  the  superintendent  was  sanguine.  Tho 
dislike  of  tibe  natives  to  plant  malberry  trees,  resr  worms,  and 
wind  silk  had  been  overcome,  and  several  were  engaged  in  making 
proper  mulberry  nurseries  and  transplanting  and  pruning  (lio  trees. 
The  sy.stcni  of  plfintiti^  tho  mulberry  bushes  without  e.irtli  had 
succeeded  well  and  proved  economical ;  the  quantity  of  oggvs  proiluc- 
ed  by  the  butterflies  had  increased ;  they  were  regularly  hatched 
and  the  coooons  had  grown  to  the  sise  of  the  yellow  and  sulphar 
varieties.  At  Kothrud  the  cocoons  were  so  large  that  1000  would 
yield  two  pounds  (1  slu  r)  of  silk,  and  the  people  had  shown 
themselves  able  to  wind  sujjorior  silk,  Tho  value  of  the  mulberry 
plantation  liad  been  shown  l)y  the  sale  of  the  leaves.'* 
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In  1839,  the  advance  of  £000  (Rs.  COOO)  j]rranto(l  to  Signor  Mutti 
was  writteu  oS.  in  cousideratiou  of  the  beuetit  his  exertions  were 
calcolated  to  confer  on  the  countiy  and  of  the  Iobs  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  ineffectual  attempts  to  introduce  the  bush  system  of 
growin  mulberries,  a  system  afterwards  abandoned  by  him  in  favonr 
of  standards. 

In  1840  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Co.  started  an  establishment  to  plant 
mulberry  bnslies  with  the  view  of  rearing  silk-worms  on  a  large  scale. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  superintendent  of  silk  cuiiai-e  they 
bought  588,800  cuttings  witb  which  they  planted  twenty-five  acres 
ofhukd  near  Ndrdyangaon  in  Jnnnar,  besides  16^  acres  (22  hi'jJuis) 
of  land  at  Sdsvad  in  Purandhar.  They  had  also  500,000  cuttings  in 
different  o-anlous  under  their  management.  Mr.  Jameson  their  behalf 
reared  2  o,UOU  worms  at  Xarayangaon,  which  gave  tliirty- five  pounds 

il7^  shers)  of  cocoons.  From  some  of  their  eggs  he  had  nearly  a 
ikh  of  coooons  in  his  garden.  All  this  was  done  in  four  months. 
Mr.  James  spoke  highly  of  the  busli  system,  but  by  uo  means 
wished  to  discourage  the  ])lanting  of  trees.  He  stated  that  if 
hedges  were  grown  between  the  trees,  it  lightened  the  expense 
so  much  that  the  planter  could  afford  to  encourage  their  growth. 
Hedges  he  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
person  rearing  silk-worms  and  attributed  Signor  Mutti's  faUnre  to 
the  want  of  hedges-^  Messrs.  Daniel  St  Co.  also  established  three  silk- 
winding  places  or  filatures,  one  at  Kothmd  near  Poona,  a  second  at 
Sfisvad,  and  a  third  at  Narayangaon.  At  N;'irnvangaon  there  wore  a 
number  of  worms  and  cocoons.  The  cocoous  were  inferior  to  bignor 
Mutti's  ooooons  both  in  sise  and  softness.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  bush  leaves  had  not  the  same  strenigth  and 
nourishing  power  as  tree  leaves.  Anumberof  acres  were  grown  with 
the  bush,  but  its  appearance  was  not  healtliy  -  In  1840,  Signor 
Mutti  went  to  Egypt  on  sick  leave,  and  an  liouonirium  of  £200 
(iiH.  .^000}  was  given  him  and  £.40  (Rs.  400)  to  Mr.  liamos  his 
assistent.  Ail  increase  of  £5  (Rs.  50)  to  Signor  Mutti's  pay 
was  also  sanctioned  by  Government.  In  June  1840  Signor  Mutti 
returned  to  India.  Of  his  operations  for  the  next  three  years 
distinct  accounts  have  not  been  obtained.  The  Government  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  proceedings.  In  l<S4i}  Sir  G.  Arthur, 
then  Governor  of  Bombay,  recorded  a  minute  strongly  advocating 
perseverance  in  silk-growing.  In  this  year,  acoorcung  to  Si^or 
Mutti's  report,  in  Poena,  Sordbji  Patd  had  extensive  plantations 
of  several  tftf>nMand  mulberry  trees  two  to  ten  years  old  and  made 
a  small  quantity  of  silk.  Tliere  were  besides  1400  mulberry  trees 
three  to  seven  years  old  iu  the  station  of  Poona,  and  50,806  trees 
one  to  five  years  old  belongmg  to  317  individuals  in  thirty-six 
villages.   There  were  also  mulberry  hedge  rows.  In  two  villages 


part  of  the  BrAhnuuui  to  the  nAking  of  nik  nw  Th«y  worn  md^to  wind 

the  silk  from  the  cocoons  which  cohH  only  Kc-  done  by  removing  thecocoona  m  boiling 
■water,  than  depriving  the  grub  withii)  the  cocDon  of  life.    Many  Brihniaua^  were 
thus  employed.   They  were  Alio  n»dy  to  engage  in  rearing  womu  and  in  ainding 
silk  in  tkeir  own  honan.   Bom.  Rey.  Rec.  1314  of  1842,  67. 
1  Bom  Rev.  Bee  1841  of  1841,  75  •  76.  '  Bom.  B««.  Bee.  1944  of  1842, 70. 
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two  BrahuianB  had  roart'd  worms  and  made  good  cocoons.     (  'tu       Chapter  IV. 

reared  61,000  worms  with  conaidei-uble  succesii  and  a  proiitubie  AinicnltiiM. 

resolt    Signor  Muiti  had  mulberry  plantations  at  K^mbl^  Agncuivnn. 

Tadgaon,  Chinchorc,  Ohis,  Ntouri,  Sankora,  Ndrdvar  l  i<  n,  Ilarvi, 

TJttir,  Iludjipur,  Din«rora,  Junnar,  Maiichar,  and  Ausii.^    Uo  also 

meutioued  six  breeding  places  under  his  superintendence.    At  one 

of  these,  Savargaon,  there  were  3o,000  worms.    Keeling  was  carried 

on  at  Vadgaon.   It  was  asserted  that  worms  conld  be  reared  with 

lass  risk  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  Europe  and  that  the  worms 

were  as  good  as  were  required  for  the  higher  qualities  of  Italian 

silk.    The  introduction  of  the  art  of  winding,  it  was  thought,  wanted 

careful  supervision  at  the  outset,  and  the  Collector  of  I'ooua  was 

directed  to  coutinue  the  ofiBce  of  superinteudent  for  five  jears 

longer,  to  erect  fonr  buildings  for  rearing  worms  in  the  Junnar  ot 

F6bal  snb*diTisionat  a  cost  not  exceeding  £500  (Hh  ~000)  as  public 

property,  and  to  conduct  the  breeding  of  worms  and  the  making  of 

silk  on  account  of  Signor  Mntti  himself  or  some  private  indiv^idual. 

Houses  for  rearing  worms  wore  accordingly  built  at  I'ooua  and 

K^imbag  Yadgaou.    The  Collector  was  also  authorised  to  advance 

£200  (Rs.  2000)  as  a  loan  without  interest  to  Signor  Mntti  to  be 

repaid  by  instalments  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  month  and  to  place  £300 

TPs.  3000)  at  the  disposal  of  the  snpcrintendent  to  be  advanced  by 

hiLU  to  villagers  who  were  anxious  to  grow  silk.    Signor  Mutti 

established  permanent  winding  places  or  tilatures  at  Juuuar,Diugora, 

and  H^rayangoon.   He  had  400,000  worms  in  these  places,  and  had 

been  able  to  wind  160  to  200  pounds  of  silk  a  year.*  Shortly  after  this 

date  Signor  Mutti  fell  ill,  and  Mr.  Bamos  was  appointed  to  act  for  him. 

In  1845  doubts  of  the  success  of  tlio  silk-growing  experiment 
began  to  bo  raised.  In  1847  a  coinnuttoe  wad  a]jpointed  to  report 
ou  the  subject.  The  two  members  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Davidson 
joined  in  the  opinion  that  any  farther  attempt  by  GoTenunent  to 
grow  the  mulberry  with  a  view  to  the  maWing  of  sitk  in  the 
Deccan  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  Dr.  Gibson  expressed  the  decided 
opinion  that  neither  bush  nor  standard  could  be  profitably  grown 
in  the  Deccan,  and  that  the  results  shown  by  Signor  Mutti  had 
been  due  to  an  artificial  stimulation,  which  deceiTed  both  GoTeni- 
ment  and  himself.  Mr.  DMkvidson  agreed  with  Dr.  Gibson^  and 
Government  ordered  that  all  silk  operations  should  cease. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  grow  silk  till  in  September 
1875,  a  sum  of  £250  (Us.  2.500)  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Major 
G.  Coussmaker,  the  superiuteudeut  of  the  photoziucographic  offico 
at  Poonai  to  cany  out  tasar  silk  experiments.'  Major  Coussmaker 
began  the  experiments  on  the  1st  of  August  1875.  Pictures  show- 
ing the  moths,  cocoons,  and  caterpillars  wore  sent  to  the  Collectors 
and  forest  officers  and  to  their  native  subordinates.  Descriptivo 
circulars  were  also  sent  iu  English,  Mardthi,  Gujardti,  and  Kdnarese, 
offering  to  buy  seed  cocoons  at  Is.  (8  aa.)  and  burst  cocoons  at  6d. 
(4  aa.)  the  hundred.  He  asked  the  native  officials  to  submit  fortnightly 
reports  on  facts  which  came  to  theiv  notice^   He  ako  from  time  to 


>  Bom.  B«T.  B«e.  13M  of  1842,  60.  '  Bom .  Kev.  Rec.  1569  oi  IdH  61  -S^, 
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tiiuo  \yrote  and  diafcributod  froab  circulars  m  he  found  out  uuw  fticfs 
or  drew  fresh  conclusions.  Bj  these  means  a  general  interest  in 
the  GollectioxL  of  tasar  cocoons  was  aroused  and  at  a  cost  of  £1 6  Ss, 
(Rs.  16  i  ),  Major  Cousstiialcer  received  62,216  cocoons  by  rail,  post, 
cnrf,  and  Iu>adIoad??.  Most  of  these  cornons  came  from  the  Konk;\n 
f(  ro^fs,  'riic  trco8  on  which  they  were  chiefly  found  were,  in  the 
Kuni^au,  bar  and  yuli  Zizyphas  jajuba  and  xylopyra^  ain  Terminalia 
tomentosa,  kdmeKan  Banhinia  parviflora,  karvand  Carissa  oarandas, 
and  mdl  kdnyani  Celastrns  montnna;  and  in  Poena,  Sdt&ra,  Qnjar&t, 
and  Kh.i,ndesli,  on  these  trees  »nd  also  on  lulndruk  Ficus  beujamina, 
pimpn  Ficus  tjiela,  tihnrda  Conocarpus  latifolia,  and  hnuJajn  Lnger- 
etra3mia  parviflora.  In  the  Panch  Mahjlls  tlicy  were  also  found  on 
hulda  Chloroxylou  awieteuia.  lu  the  Kuukan  the  men  who 
collected  them  were  to  some  «ctent  Mnsalmdns,  Mhirs,  and  Mar&thls, 
but  chicHy  Katkaris,  Kolis,  Knnbis,  Varlis,  and  Thakurs,  men 
who  fntiu  Fcbrunry  to  May  were  in  the  habit  of  cnttinti^  branches 
to  burn  on  their  land.  Major  Conssmaker  atteinjited  to  ronr  the 
worms  in  his  office  building,  in  some  of  the  rooms  of  his  house,  and 
in  the  veranda.  Some  of  the  cases  and  feeding  trays  were  hong 
from  the  rafters  of  the  moms,  from  hooks  and  trees;  others  were 
fastened  to  uprights  driven  into  the  ground.  In  this  way  with 
wire  and  string  netfirv"  and  with  bamboo  chicks.  Major  Conss maker 
succeeded  in  rot<training  the  wanderings  of  the  caterpilhirs  and  in 
guarding  theui  from  their  enemies.  But  the  food  failed  and  batch 
after  batch  died  from  starvation.  Between  the  middle  of  August 
1675  and  the  end  of  October  1876  Major  Gonssmaker  was  hardly 
rror  without  moths.  The  gathering  of  the  cocoons  from  the  trees 
and  mo\Tnnr  tliorn,  shutting  them  in  the  baskets  and  bags,  and 
generally  disturbing  thoin  had  the  effect  o£  repeatedly  bringing  out 
Uie  moths  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Upwards  of 
100  moths  were  ont  every  night  and  whenever  a  fresh  batch  of 
seed  cocoons  arrived,  whatever  the  temperature  or  the  time  of 
year,  moths  rame  ont  in  larpj-e  qnautifieis.  The  first  supplies  from 
the  district  olHcials  arrived  iu  February  and  include<l  both  full  and 
empty  cocoons  packed  in  baskets  and  bags.  On  arnvai  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  how  many  of  the  cocoons  were  full  and  how  many  were 
burst.  The  shaking  had  so  disturbed  them  that  the  consignments 
were  fonnd  to  contain  many  moths  more  or  less  damaged.  Major 
Cousf^Tiuiker  had  all  the  cocoons  moved  to  opon  tray§  and  put  into 
a  spare  room.  The  details  for  the  eij^dit  m<  inlis  endintr  September 
show  that  on  an  average  529  females  paired  uud  21,ij2y  worms  were 
hatched  every  month : 
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Before  the  sapplies  from  the  digfcricte  came  in^  Major  Coiiss- 
maker's  men  had  gat  bored  some  800  ooooona  near  Poena.  These 

cocoons  and  the  moths  that  came  ont  of  them,  as  well  as  the  catei^ 
pillnrs  which  were  hatched,  were  mostly  sacrificed  in  experimonts. 
The  rosnlt  confirmed  Mnjor  Conssnmkcr's  former  experience  tliat 
the  males  require  more  hborty  tbuu  tlie  females,  that  the  females 
rarely  moved  firom  their  empty  ooooons  or  from  the  twigs  on  to 
whioh  they  crawled  when  their  wings  were  StifTouing,  while  the  males 
flow  awny  as  soon  as  their  wing?  wore  stiff  euoui?]i.    As  during 
the  miny  season  several  male  moths  wore  ^^-oncrally  flying  about, 
females,  when  tied  out,  were  soon  paired,  their  talc-like  disks  shining 
Hke  little  moons  and  drawing  the  male  like  the  light  of  the  glow, 
worm.   In  this  way  Major  Oonssmaker  sncoeeded  in  getting  nearly 
all  the  females  which  came  out  duritiii:  the  monsoon  of  1875  paired. 
His  nrrnngomonts  for  rearing  failed.    His  5!paco  was  limited  and  his 
cages  wore  badly  aired,  and  thouLrh  ho  hatched  several  liiindrods  lio 
gathered  only  lifty  cocooub.  iiu  afterwards  moved  into  a  larger  house 
and  gave  the  worms  more  room.  He  joined  chairs  and  tables  together 
with  bamboos  so  as  to  make  them  form  a  snooession  of  benches.  On 
these  benches  he  set  bamboo  mat  trays  and  above  the  trays  he  hung 
twigs  on  Ptrinjrf,  entirely  {living  up  the  indoor  cage  py^tom.  In 
mme  places  he  put  rows  of  small  pots  with  twigs  in  them,  tilling 
them  with  moist  earth.    This  did  nut  answer,  as  the  caterpillars  were 
more  ready  to  crawl  down  the  pots  than  up  them  and  the  free 
movement  of  the  air  was  hindered.    He  therefore  determined  to 
trust  to  the  strings  alone.    For  a  short  tiino  everything  went  well. 
^Injor  Con;«smaker  had  plenty  of  pfood  fresh  leaves  ;  the  worms 
were  not  crowded,  and  they  grew  considerably.    But  long  before 
their  fifty  days  of  life  were  over,  the  leaves  became  hard  or  diseased, 
and  thoQgh  Major  Coassmaker  had  abundance  of  leaves  all  were 
of  inferior  qoality.    During  the  whole  season  caterpillar  after  cater- 
pillar pined  and  withered.    Thoofrh  from  time  to  time  the  trees 
iiiished  and  sent  out  fresh  shoots,  their  (  fForts  were  !5pnsmodIe,  and 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  rain  Major  Coussmaker  tuund  it 
impossible  to  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  snitable  food.   He  found 
that  many  y'>ung  worms  crawled  down  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and 
tables  and  disappeared.    He  accordingly  changed  his  trays.  He 
fastened  ropes  to  the  rafters  and  to  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  and 
paHsing  them  through  broken  bottle  fairlenders,  so  as  to  prevent 
tho  enemies  of  the  worms  climbing  down  or  the  worms  climbing  up, 
he  made  a  suooession  of  swinging  trays,  over  which  as  before  he  set 
strings  of  twigs.  This  method  greatily  lessened  the  labour  of  tending ; 
thf*  w(  rms  were  much  more  Rocnre  and  the  ventilation  was  good. 
But  agam  as  in  the  year  before  food  failed.    Major  Coussmaker 
changed  the  place  of  the  swinging  trajs.     Borne  he  tied  to  tho 
boughs  of  trMS,  some  in  one  veranda,  some  in  another ;  but  the 
food  was  no  better.    He  let  some  loose  on  trees  in  the  station,  but 
there  were  no  fresh  leaves  and  they  died  or  were  taken  by  the  birds, 
Pfpiirrels,  and  lizards.    On  a  rann^o  of  hills  a  few  miles  out  of  Poona 
ho  found  a    grassy  tract  with    many  bushes  and    saplings  of 
Terminalia,  Lagerstnemia,  and  Oarissa.    Here  he  turned  out  some 
thousand  worms  and  set  men  to  watoh  them  during  the  day.  For 
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Bome  five  weeks  they  rlitl  w«>ll.  Thou  a  very  hot  fortnight  5»et  in, 
the  saplings  and  small  buahes  lost  their  leaves,  and  almost  all  the 
wurm8  died.  Major  Gousdmaker  thought  the  failure  was  entirely 
doe  to  the  nnpreoedented  dronglit.  Although  Major  CSonBsmaker 
&iled  in  rearing,  he  succeeded  in  breeding  and  in  proonring  fertile 
eggs.  During  the  hot  weather,  when  no  wild  males  were  flying, 
Major  Coussinaker  found  it  was  little  use  tying  out  the  females, 
but  during  the  rains  he  was  successful.  From  February  to  May  he 
turned  idi  the  motha  aa  they  eame  into  a  bedatead  ahaded  with 
moaquito  curtaina*  and  a  fair  proportion  paired.  After  May  he 
rigged  the  swinging  trays  as  before^  and  in  the  mat  trays  resting  on 
them  he  set  the  oocoons,  covering  tho  whole  with  bamboo  chicks 
&stened  like  a  pent-house  about  three  feet  high.  After  they  came 
out  of  the  cocoons  the  moths  crawled  up  the  chicks  and  there  hung 
while  their  wings  were  expanding.  Major  Conaamaker  foond  that 
aeveral  of  the  moths  paired  in  these  cages.  Each  morning  he  looked 
at  them,  and  leaving  the  pairs  inside  the  cages  untlisturbctl,  he  put 
the  rest  of  the  moths  into  a  large  basket  aud  covered  them.  About 
four  in  the  aftt$ruoon  he  looked  at  them  and  found  that  several  of 
them  had  paired.  These  were  left  nndiatnrbed,  and  all  the  unpaired 
femalea  were  tethered  to  a  amall  trellia-work.  At  dark,  this  frame 
was  hung  to  a  tree,  and  all  the  unpaired  males  were  set  free  near 
if.  Tn  the  morning  most  of  the  tethered  females  were  paired.  The 
frame  was  brought  iiuii)ors  and  hung  out  of  the  way.  Care  was 
taken  to  use  no  force  iu  separatiug  the  pairs.  They  were  always 
allowed  to  free  tbemselTes.  After  the^  were  free  the  femalea  wore 
put  nnder  inverted  baskets  to  lay  their  ^ggs,  and  the  males  were 
put  into  a  basket  to  be  set  free  at  sunset.  By  following  this  system, 
most  of  the  females  paired  and  their  eggs  proved  ferh'lo,  but  the 
average  outturn  of  eggs  was  less  than  Major  Coussmaker  had 
formerly  noticed,  only  106  to  each  moth.  Major  Coussmaker  did 
not  have  the  eggs  connted,  only  the  number  of  worms  hatched. 
Major  Coussmaker's  head  silk- worm  tender  was  a  Mar&tha  widow, 
who  had  been  taiiq-lit  iu  the  female  normal  school  at  Poena.  It  ^as 
chiefly  from  her  that  he  received  the  figures  quoted  above.  iSho 
made  every  efiori  to  keep  the  worms  alive,  closing  windows  aud  doors^ 
hanging  up  wet  dows,  putting  hhatlMiaB  tattiea  to  the  doors, 
sprinkling  the  twigs  and  dipping  them  in  water ;  bnt  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Death  returns  kept  by  Major  Coussmaker  showed  that  of 
the  worms  that  died  two-thirds  were  under  a  week  old.  Of  170,634 
worms  hatched  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  lOth  of  September 
only  2623  grew  up  aud  spun  cocoons.  This  morLaiuy  iu  Major 
Conssmakera  opinion  was  due  to  the  want  of  suitable  food.  Under 
the  head  tender,  Major  Coussmaker  had  five  lads,  some  looking 
after  the  worms  in  his  garden  and  Bome  tending  them  in  the  busli- 
lands  on  the  hills  near,  and  at  odd  times  cleaning  the  burst  cocoons 
and  preparing  them  for  the  manufacturer.  Most  of  the  cocoons  sent 
to  Major  Coussmaker  were  those  of  Anthersea  paphia  and  belonged 
to  the  common  variety  of  that  moth.  In  September  1875,  liajor 
Bowie,  Deputy  Commiaaioner  at  8ambalpur,  sent  him  some  cocoons 
belonging  to  another  Tariety  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Central 
I^roviuccs  the  Chliattisgad  cocoon.   These  were  larger,  but  much 
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thiniior  and  soffor.  Tho  moths,  tlioughslightly darker,  paired  readily 
with,  the  small  hard  cocoon  moth.  As  far  as  Major  Coussmaker 
could  jadge  the  difference  between  the  two  was  one  of  climate  and 
feeding.  The  Ghhattisgad  moths  were  more  delicate  and  limper. 
Tho  remaining  cocoons  received  from  the  Bombay  forests  were  d 
Attacus  edwardsii  and  of  Cricula  trifene-trnta.  SeTcral  mutli.s  of 
both  these  species  came  out  but  none  paired,  Attacus  odwardsii 
seemed  to  be  distributed  over  tho  whole  ^residency  and  was  found 
abo  in  Maisur ;  Crioola  trifenestrata  came  from  North  KAnara  onl^. 

The  tree  which  Major  Coussmaker  used  for  indoor  rearing  waa 
the  ndndruk  Ficus  benjamina.  The  leaves  Ixayel  well  and  long 
keep  fiv'^^i.  Tho  tree  has  constant  flushes  of  young  leaves  and 
being  planted  tor  shelter  in  many  places  alono"  tho  roadside  waa 
in  every  way  the  best  suited  for  a  large  expenmont.  At  the  same 
time,  as  they  were  neither  pmn^d  nor  watered,  the  ndndrukt  failed 
to  jrield  a  trustworthy  supply  of  suitable  leaves.  Major  Couss- 
maker tried  the  hor  Zizyplius  jujuba,  but  it  quickly  witlierod.  Still 
on  if,  on  the  ain  Terminalia  tomentosa,  tho  !endeifn  Lagerstra"^mia 
parviflora,  and  the  karvand  Carissa  carandas,  a  few  caterpillars 
grew  to  maturity  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Woodrow,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Ganeshkhind  Botanioal  Gkurdens,  had  also  in  the  same  year 
(1876-77)  a  small  sum  plaoed  at  his  disposal  by  tho  Collector  of 
Poona  to  make  experiments  in  tho  growth  of  tasar  silk.  He  laid 
(\'>wn  a  great  many  cuttings  of  Ficus  beujamina,  and  built  a  light 
ruomy  shed,  with  the  sides  and  top  of  coir  matting,  a  cheap  and 
eftective  stnictnre.  Mr.  Woodrow  got  a  few  seed  cocoons  md 
Major  Coussmaker  from  time  to  time  gave  him  ft>rtile  eggs.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  was  the  same  as  of  Major  Coussmaker's. 
The  moths  bred  freely  in  confinement  and  produced  fertile  eggs  in 
abundance  and  in  due  course  the  caterpillars  appeared.  Rut  of  tho 
number  that  entered  on  the  worm  stage  only  about  five  per  cent 
lived  to  spin  cocoons  and  these  cocoons  were  decidedly  inferior  to  what 
might  be  gathered  all  over  the  coontry.  Brery  now  and  again  tho 
caterpillars  throve  well,  but  ^vhon  the  quality  of  the  leaves  fell  ofT, 
the  caterpillars  starved  and  died.  At  tho  close  of  his  experiments 
he  had  923  good  cocoons.  Mr.  Lyle,  an  American  employed  on  the 
Peninsula  rulway,  tried  a  series  of  experiments  in  rearing  silk-worma 
at  his  house  near  Dipnri.  As  he  oad  no  room  or  shed,  ho  with 
great  ingenuity  made  a  set  of  large  pens  or  cages  fixed  on  up- 
rights driven  into  the  ground  under  sottio  good  shade-trees.  The 
sitles  and  tops  of  his  cages  were  of  bamboo  chicks  closely  fastened 
together  so  that  while  sufficient  air  was  admitted  no  caterpillar 
oonld  escape,  and  none  of  the  silk-worms'  enemies  could  come  at 
them  ;  a  coating  of  mixed  tar  and  castor-oil  prevented  any  enemy 
climbing  tho  uprights.  Inside  his  cages,  Mr.  Lyle  stretched  wires 
lengthways  and  hung  the  twigs  on  tho  wires.  A  good  deal  of  light 
rain  fell  at  Dapun  in  the  mouth  of  August  when  Mr.  Lyle's  cages 
were  full,  and  the  wind  driving  the  moisture  through  the  openings 
of  the  chic^  kept  the  leaves  heak  and  the  worms  throve  as  well  as 
on  the  trees.  He  got  some  cocoons  from  trees  along  the  line,  and 
Major  CouHsraalver  proTided  him  with  some  fertile  PG'trf.  From 
these^  which  he  began  to  rear  on  the  7th  of  August  and  which  spun 
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by  tlio  20th  of  September,  he  gutlicrcd  1509  cocoons,  the  majority 
ot"  which  were  as  fine  as  any  forest  reared  specimens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  a  greater  choice  of  food  than  Major  Cooss- 
maker,  and  managed  to  seoore  a  superior  quality  of  leaf  throagboat 
tbe  forty-fi7e  days.  He  &d  the  worms  on  Ficus  benjamina  and 
Ficus  tjiela  twig's  eighteen  inches  long  laid  very  close  togothor. 
In  his  opinion  the  worms  seemed  eqiinlly  fond  of  both  kinds.  One 
objection  to  Ficus  tjiela  was  that  when  it  dried  or  faded  the  leaf 
rolled  np  and,  especially  at  moulting  time,  burt  tbe  caterpillar  rest* 
ing  on  it.  He  also  noticed  that,  if  they  bad  begun  to  eat  one 
kind  of  leaf  the  caterpillars  would  not  pass  from  ndndnik  to  hor  or 
from  bor  to  ndndruk.  Mr.  Lyle  by  accident  found  that  the  worms 
throve  well  on  Ln;Grcr6tri\3rnia  indicu,  u  leafy,  omamentul,  flowering" 
shrub  found  in  most  gardens.  Both  he  and  Major  Cuut^smaker 
put  some  caterpillars  on  these  tree^and  found  that  they  grew  enor- 
mously and  spun  very  large  cocoons.  The  chief  ex])erience  gained 
by  the  year's  experiments  was  that  seed  cocoons  should  be  moved 
as  little  as  possible;  that  feeding'  worms  on  twigs  gathered  from 
unpruued  roadside  trees  was  a  mistake,  as  eighteen  inch  twigs  have 
only  three  or  four  suitable  leaves ;  that  plantations  should  bo  made 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  that  the  trees  should  be  pollarded ;  that 
when  worms  are  fed  out  of  doors  the  trees  should  be  guarded 
by  cages  or  nets  and  when  nndor  shelter  tho  worms  should  be  kept 
either  in  coir-matting-  ahods  or  in  pnrtuhle  pens  or  cages  j  that 
only  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  leaves  irom  the  eud  of  the  twig 
should  be  used,  aud  that  these  twigs  should  be  renewed  three  or  four 
times  a  day ;  that  the  system  of  cages,  baskets,  and  tethering  en- 
sures a  supply  of  fertile  eggs ;  that  the  eggs  of  the  healthier  motha 
should  alono  be  k-ept  for  distribntion  or  for  home-rearing;  that 
since  the  silk-mill  m  Bombay  can  work  Imrst  cocoons  there  is  no 
need  to  kill  a  single  chrysalis,  all  the  moths  should  be  allowed  to 
oome  out  of  tbe  cocoons ;  that  after  the  moths  come  out  the  ooooon 
should  be  carefully  cleaned,  all  pieces  (A  leaf  or  twi^  brushed  off, 
and  all  cast  skins  and  chrysales  picked  f  l  om  the  inside ;  that  the 
habits  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  used  for  feeding  tho  worms  should  bo 
carefully  watched  to  find  how  best  to  ensure  a  steady  supply  of 
nitable  food. 

As  regards  the  working  of  the  tasar  cocoons  into  &brics  Major 
Gouwmaker  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Tdpidto 

Varajdds  aud  Co.,  secretaries  and  trea-^urers  of  the  Alliance  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Company  Limited,  of  Bombay,  and  placed  the  wholo 
matter  in  their  hands,  lie  sent  them  1 1 2  pounds  of  cocoons 
cleaned  as  well  as  bis  hibourers  could  dean  them  witliont  boiling 
them.  Messrs.  TApidlls  and  Company  found  that  the  cocoona 
yielded  about  forty  per  cent  of  pure  silk  and  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
noils  and  refnse.  The  remnining  thirty  per  cent,  which  was  lost  in 
the  boiling,  in  Major  Coussmaker'a  opinion  was  the  natural  cement, 
the  dirt,  and  foreign  matter  left  by  the  cleaners.  Some  of  the 
forty-five  pounds  of  silk  that  remained  was  woven  into  tasar  clotb» 
some  into  tosar  poplin,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  in 
experiments  made  with  the  view  of  bleaching  it.  Messrs.  TKpidas 
and  Company  were  not  able  to  pot  any  value  on  the  material  either 
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in  the  form  of  cocoons,  of  yarn,  or  of  piecegooda,  as  there  was  no  OutptorlT* 


demand  for  taaar.  They  oould  not  use  it  unless  if  could  be  supplied 
as  white  or  nearly  as  white  and  as  capable  ui  takiug  every  dye  as 
the  B.  inori  nUc^ 

In  1877,  the  Bombay  OoTemment  sanctioned  the  payment  to 
Major  Conssmaker  at  £50  (Ra.  500)  as  an  honorarium.^  At  Ganesh* 
khind  the  first  cocoons  seemed  fertile,  hot  only  ahont  five  per  cent 
of  the  caterpillars  lived  to  spin.   The  aeoond  generation  did  not 

come  to  maturity. 

In  the  conrao  of  his  inqoiries  Major  Coassmaker  got  a  sample 
of  fibre  much  superior  to  any  Indian  specimen  he  had  seen,  though 
inferior  to  Italian  silk.  He  foond  that  this  fibre  was  prodnoed  by  a 
hvbrid  of  the  tasar  moth  with  tiie  ymniMiun  or  oak-feeding  moth 
of  Japan.  The  Bombay  Government,  in  commnnication  with  the 
British  officials  in  Japan,  procured  some  egga  of  the  oak-feeding 
variety.  Boxes  of  this  seed  were  sent  to  various  official  and  private 
experimenters.  Those  kept  by  Major  Coussmaker  seem  to  have 
been  all  killed  by  the  diy  heat  of  Poon%  nor  did  those  k^  in 
Bombay  by  ezperimoed  and  generally  snooeesfal  silk-growers  fare 
bettor.  It  has  been  Bno'G'cstnd  thnt  tho  yamn-mai  breed  should  bo 
introduced  in  the  coeoon  state,  but  it  la  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  true  cause  of  their  failure  is  not  the  absence  of  any  leaf  of  the 
oak  family  whieh  is  their  natnral  food.  The  only  tree  to  whieh  they 
seemed  to  show  the  slightest  partiality  was  the  ndndntk  Fiooa 
benjaminia,  and  even  on  that  they  fed  for  not  more  than  four  days. 
That  the  jonrney  is  not  the  cau'^o  of  failure  seems  clear  from  the 
succe.-?!^  with  which  thi?i  breed  iif  silk  moth  has  been  carried  from 
Yokohan^a  across  the  UaiLtjd  States  to  Kuglaud,  a  journey  o£  mure 
than  forty  days. 

In  1879,  Mqor  Coassmaker  resumed  his  experiments.  He 
set  aside  fifty  cocoona  of  the  1878  crop  for  hrotvling.  He  also  got 
from  others  a  g-ood  supply  of  motli^,  many  of  which  he  allowed  to 
escape  as  he  had  not  food  for  mauy  caterpillars.  He  kept  some 
10,000  eggs  hoping  to  find  food  for  them  in  Poena.  Bat  he  failed 
to  get  more  than  500  good  cocoons  from  them  of  which  he 
kept  only  a  hnndred.  As  before  the  great  diffionlty  was  to  seonre 
an  unfailing  supply  of  snitable  food.  To  improve  his  sapply,  with 
tliu  lirst  promise  of  rain  in  June,  Major  Coussmaker  set  aside 
about  one*sixth  of  au  acre  iii  hia  gurduu  with  a  southerly  aspect. 
This  he  cleared  of  trees  and  bndies  and  laid  it  ont  in  ridges 
four  feet  wide  with  side  gutters.  On  those  ridycs  he  planted  340 
foet  of  dkuyti  LagerstraJmia  indica,  27»)  feet  of  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba, 
ninety  feet  of  karvajid  Carissa  cnrandas,  107  feet  of  nin  Terminalia 
tomentosa,  fifteen  feet  of  arjun  or  sddada  Terminalia  arjuna,  and  forty- 
six  feet  of  ndndruk  Fionsbenjamina.  He  f oond  dhdyti  the  most  suitable 
nlant.  With  liberal  water  it  constantly  threw  out  shoots  covered  with 
leaves  which  the  worms  ate  greedi^.  The  plant  oonld  be  easily 
grown  from  the  root.  The  wr  was  liked  by  the  worms  but 
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leaves  were  small  and  thinlj  scattered  and  were  soon  eaten.  Tlxc 
karvand  was  leafier  bats  alow  grrower.  The  ain  aad  aryun  had 
larger  leaTOS  hot  were  slow  growers.  The  ndndruk  was  a  failure :  it 
did  not  thrive  and  was  not  eaten.  A  dhdyti  plantation  with  hor  uthI 
ka^-vand  hedges  would  yield  plenty  of  food  after  the  beginning 
of  its  third  raius.  Major  Coussmaker  kept  all  his  seed  cocoons 
hung  on  a  wall  out  of  reach  of  rats.  So  long  as  they  were  left 
undisturbed  the  moths  came  out  only  during  the  regular  season. 
Large  numbers  died  when  cold  October  east  winds  set  in.  But  the 
chief  causes  of  death  were  preventible,  shortness  of  food  and  attacks 
of  insects,  birds,  mice,  and  other  enemies. 

In  1880-81,  Major  Coussmaker's  crop  of  cocoons  failed.  lie 
thought  this  failure  was  the  fault  of  the  cages.   These  were  tarred 
screens  of  split  bamboo.    They  kept  out  rats,  mice,  birds,  squirrels, 
and  lizards,  but  they  were  too  dark;  the  plants  did  not  thrive  and 
the  worms  wore  always  trying  to  escape.    He  made  the  cages  longer 
and  put  netting  at  the  top  aud  everything  throve  till  some  wasps 
and  other  insects  puncturcNl  and  killed  most  of  the  silk.worms.  He 
had  about  30,000  clean  perforated  cocoons  weighing  about  sixly 
pounds.    He  thought  it  best  to  go  on  collecting  until  he  got  about 
a  hundredweight.    In  1881,  though  th»'  results  were  better,  Major 
Coussmaker  did  not  succeed  in  gathering  a  full  seasou^s  crop  of 
cocoons  of  hia  own  rearing.  His  food  supply  was  perfect  and  the  cages 
kept  out  all  the  laiger  enemies  of  the  worm  ;  still  there  was  much 
sickness  and  many  deaths.    Only  1000  cocoons  wore  gathered.  His 
f-r^f  b;itr]i  of  worms  hatched  on  the  2nd  of  iNfay  and  the  first  cocoon 
wn    -  jHiii  on  tlie  Gth  of  June.    The  last  batch  of  worms  hatched  in  tlio 
uiiddlt  ot  Novembur,  but  they  gradually  dwindled  aud  came  to 
nothing ;  the  lost  worm  died  on  the  8th  of  December.   The  whole 
s^ison's  collection  amounted  to  60,000  coroous  double  of  the  18S0 
collection.    It  was  chiefly  received  from  the  Forest  Department  who 
sent  58,000  cocoons.  Major  Coussmaker  had  all  tliese  cocoons  cleaned 
of  extraneous  matter.    The  outturn  for  the  twoyears,  200  pounds 
of  clean  cocoons,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle  of  Lack  in 
England.  This  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Clayton  Marsdens  and  Company 
of  Halifax  at  1  s.  3(2.  the  pound.    The  spinners  reported  that  tho 
fibre  was  somewhat  coarser  than  most  tasar  waste  and  the  cocoons  had 
been  opened,  but  this  was  not  a  serious  drawback  to  its  spinning 
qualities.  At  this  time,  in  Major  Coussmaker's  opinion,  the  prospects 
of  the  tasar  silk  industry  were  promising,  every  year  showing  an 
improvement.    Major  Coussmaker  laid  out  a  sixth  of  an  acre  as  b 
dhdyti  or  gulmendhi  plantation.    The  land  was  laid  out  in  ridges 
seven  feet  wide  witli  a  gutter  of  one  foot  between.    The  dJidytin 
were  put  into  a  treuch  of  good  soil  mixed  with  manure  in  the  middle 
of  each  ridge  one  foot  apart.   Where  the  ground  was  not  filled 
with  the  cages,  on  each  side  of  the  dhayHs  on  the  ri4ge8  vegetables 
were  grown.    Care  was  taken  to  layout  the  ground  in  the  way  best 
suited  for  watering.  The  cages  were  tarred  rectangular  pieces  of  split 
bamboo  screen-work,  a  cheap  light  material  neither  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  the  weather  nor  to  be  gnawed  by  rats.    In  making  the  cages  he  tied 
the  screens  together,  mslung  the  sides  three  feet  high  and  the  ends 
six  feet  wide.  The  cage  ooiUd  be  put  up  over  the  wl^le  length  of  the 
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liedge  and  was  divided  into  twelve-feet  sections.  From  side  to 
side,  arched  over  the  top  of  the  Lod^f,  pieces  of  rattan  liad  tlunr  ends 
fastened  to  the  scrooiis  and  the  middle  to  a  light  ridge  pole  which 
rested  on  triangular  screens.  Over  these  hoops  coarse  open  cotton 
was  spread.  By  ibis  armngement  nothing  tovoked  the  shrobs  which 
were  uniformly  cut  to  a  height  of  foar  feet  and  nothiug  tempted  the 
\rorni8  to  leave  tlicir  food.  There  were  three  screens  tnider  the 
triangles.  The  middle  screen  was  fixed  and  the  two  smaller  screens 
on  either  side  were  fitted  with  string  hiu^es^  allowing  boys  to  go  in 
end  dean  on  botli  sides  of  the  hedges  without  injuring  the  shnibs. 
When  hatching,  the  worms  were  pnton  the  plants  near  the  door,  and 
they  ate  away  steadily  crawling  to  the  next  when  the  first  twig  was 
stripped.  As  fast  as  they  were  eaten  the  bare  twio-s  were  cut  off 
and  fresh  ones  grew.  After  a  few  weeks  the  hedge  was  as  thickly 
covered  with  leaves  as  when  the  caterpilkkrs  were  put  in^  and  this 
praoess  went  on  as  long  as  the  rearing  of  the  worms  was  OGntinned. 
When  the  twigs  in  any  section  of  the  screen  were  stri|^>ed  the 
screen  was  talcen  down  and  shifted  ah^ng  tht^  hedge  or  to  some  new 
place.  As  a  rule  little  water  was  retjuired.  In  July  1882, 
Governmout  held  that  the  experiments  conducted  by  Major 
Conssmaker  proved  that  tasar  silk  oonld  be  grown  with  success  in 
the  Deocan.  They  proposed  to  continne  the  experiments,  and  hoped 
they  ■would  lead  to  the  considerable  growing'  of  tnsnr  silk.  In  1882 
Major  Cons.smaker  increased  his  Lagerstra^mia  plantation  to  1600  feet 
and  his  Zisyphus  hed^e  to  300  feet.  In  February  1883,  before  retiring 
from  the  service.  Major  Conssmaker  in  a  final  report  expressed  his 
opinion  that  ta«ar  silk-growing  wonld  not  pay.  T^arge  imports  from 
China  had  lowered  the  price  of  tasar  waste  in  England,  the  Bombay 
cocoons  were  small  and  yielded  little  silk,  and  the  gathering  of  wild 
cocoons  or  the  rearing  of  worms  were  both  costly.  6(/.  (4  as.)  a 
hundred  was  the  cheapest  rat43  at  which  forest  cocoons  conld  be 

Sithered  and  this  was  too  high  to  admit  of  profit.  The  people 
d  not  find  it  pay  them  to  leave  their  regular  work  and  gather 
cocoons,  Tt  was  only  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  foi\?st  officers 
that  so  much  had  been  gathered.  Major  Coussmaker  had  nearly 
every  year  tried  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cocoons  by  bringing 
Urge  eoooons  from  Sambalpur,  Tamtara,  Manbhnin,.and  other  pUboes, 
bat  with  no  success.  The  moths  had  paired  readily  with  the  smaU 
Deccan  variety,  the  worms  had  hatched,  but  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  cocoons.  Major  Conssmaker  believed  that  the  smallness  of 
the  Deccan  cocoon  was  duo  to  the  climate  and  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  food.  As  far  as  onttnro  wsnt  the  resnlt  of  rearing 
the  tasar  silk- worm  was  satisfactory.  Within  six  weeks  Major 
Coussmaker  had  been  able  to  gather  three  cocoons  from  each  foot 
of  hedge.  In  1882  the  first  worm  hatched  on  tlio  Otli  of  May  and 
the  first  cocoon  was  gathered  thirty-two  days  later.  The  worms  of 
ibis  bateb  nnmbered  980  and  847  of  them  span  eoooons,  beginning 
on  the  7tb  and  ending  on  the  24th  of  June.  They  oonsnmed  1 10 
feet  of  Lagerstr89miab  Of  1800  feet  of  LagerstrsBmia,  nno-half  was 
BuflSciently  g^own  to  yield  a  steady  supply  of  food.  From  these 
900  feet  between  May  and  October  Major  Coussmaker  gathered 
5678  cocoons.    Of  these  only  about  half,  which  were  almost  all 
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gathered  before  the  end  of  July,  were  sound  and  perf^sUj  formed. 
Later  in  tike  Mason  witboat  any  apparent  oanse  be  losi  many 
hiiudrods  <rf  worms  in  all  staffM^  some  being  tbe  pragmij  of  motbs 

of  the  prefer] iucf  year.    Stul  many  cocoons  were  span,  some  of 
which  were  very  hue,  bnt  the  majority  were  weak  and  thin,  Theso 
facts,  his  own  former  experience,  and  the  mlurmation  received  ia 
letters  and  printed  reports  sbowed  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  any  bat  the  first  crop  of  the  season,  the  progeny  of  the  motbs 
which  rest  in  their  cocoons  during  the  cold  and  hot  s(>nsons,  and 
which  emerge  early  in  the  monHoor;  when  the  first  showers  oi  rain  fall. 
Throiufhout  the  whole  mousouu  and  often  at  other  times,  when 
distarbBd,  motibs  continae  to  appear  but  with  an  nnaatisfactory  resalt 
and  mncb  loss  of  life.  Enough  cocoons  were  spun  to  ensnre  a  supply 
of  seed  cocoons,  but  not  enough  to  call  a  crop.    Major  Coussinaker'a 
arrangements  had  succeeded  in  rruarding:  the  worms  and  ensuring  a 
steady  supply  of  food.  The  labour  bill  was  reduced  to  a  minimum;  one 
woman  and  one  boy  oould  easily  look  after  at  least  an  acre  of  hedge 
and  keep  die  endoBores  in  repair.   At  the  same  time  if  the  soath- 
west  rains  did  not  break  early  and  heavily  the  hedges  would  have 
to  be  watered  and  the  expense  of  enclosing  would  be  very  great. 
So  long  as  tasar  continued  cheap  this  system  could  not  pay.  Crows, 
sparrows^  squirrels,  and  rats  gather  near  dwellings  and  must  be 
kepi  out.   Major  Coqssmaker  sooceeded  in  keeping  the  worms  safe 
from  their  eoenues,  bnt  the  process  was  costly.    Major  Coussmaker 
haTing  wound  up  his  aeries  of  experiments,  handed  his  plantation  of 
Lagerstriemia  and  Zizyphus  bushes,    togi  tlur  with   the  bamboo 
screens  and  iron  rods  which  he  used  for  his  encloeuree^  to  the 
snperiotendent  of  tbe  Central  Jail  ai  YavaFdn.     There  is  hmd 
attached  to  the  jail  and  the  head  jaibr  took  an  interest  in  silk 
nperiments. 

Shortly  before  1841  an  experimental  garden  was  started  at  Hivra, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Junnar.  In  IS  11  potatoes  aiKl  sng-arcane  were 
the  chief  products.  The  market  for  the  potatoes  extended  to  Dhulia, 
Aurangabad,  and  Bombay,  and  the  growth  of  sugarcane  had 
grsatly  inereased.  Nnmerons  other  prodnots  were  also  tried.  The 
duef  were,  American  maise,  anotto  dye  for  which  there  was  a  largo 
demand  in  Poonn,  hemp,  and  oil-plants.  A  Taluable  vHriety  of  n'oo  tho 
jfcamod  was  introduced  into  tho  district,  and  thirty -fight  kinds  of  choice 
wheat  wore  receiyed  from  Ediuburgh.  Dr.  iiibson,  the  superintendent 
of  the  garden,  considered  the  ealtivation  d  cotton,  cassado  or 
tafnoca  root,  and  coffee  nnsuited  to  Poena.*  There  was  a  similar 
garden  at  Government  House  at  Dapnri,  about  eiglit  miles  north-west 
of  Poona,  for  which  Government  did  not  incur  any  additional 
expenditure,  and  where  several  trees,  including  among  others  the 
India  Bnbber  tree,  were  laised.  In  the  nursery  on  tbe  top  of 
Shivner  fort  by  the  help  of  fonr  Chinese  convicts  upwards  of  200 
exotic  trees  were  grown  and  seemed  likely  to  bo  useful.  The  olire 
and  cedar  f!onr}Rhod  in  sorae  plaoo^  in  the  plains,  but  at  JMpOli  tho 
soil  was  not  good  enough  for  the  olive. 


1  Btmu  B«v.  Rmt,        oi  1643, 176-7. 
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About  the  same  time  (1841)  Messrs.  Sandt  and  Webbe,  two  Chapter  IV. 
enterprisiiig  aod  respectable  Anglo-Indians,  bad  a  well  coltivaCed  Agricoiture. 
garden  at  MnndhTe,  abont  four  miles  east  of  Poena.  Besides 

growiiio-  oranges,  grapes,  and  otbor  fniit  they  turnt^d  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  plant.  In  1847  they  had  about  a 
hundred  healthy  trees  from  which  they  realised  a  good  crop,  besides 
a  tboasand  young  plants  ready  for  patting  out.  They  also  grow  a 
little  liaoritins  sugarcane  and  made  law-sngar  or  gul  from  its  jnice. 

The  botanical  garden  at  Ganeshkhind  was  started  in  1878,  and  Botaiticial 

along  with  the  Hi  vra  garden,  has  since  beennnderthe  snpcrintendouce  Qjokommu, 

of  Mr.  G.  M.  Woodrow.    The  principal  object  of  those  gardens  is  to 

supply  the  Medical  Department  with  drags.    In  1872-73  the  outturn 

of  the  gardens  indndea  700  ponnds  of  senna,  1300  pounds  of  henbane, 

and  1036  pounds  of  dandylion.    During  the  same  year  the  chief 

produce  oi  the  laboratory  was  107  pounds  of  extract  of  colycinth 

oompoond, fifty-six  pound?  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  1621  pounds  of 

gronndnnt-oil,  7190  pounds  of  castor-oil,  and  eleven  pounds  of  croton 

oil    lu  that  year  experiments  wore  made  with  various  artihcial 

mannresj  nitro-phoephate,  citrate^  dissolved  bones,  nitrate  of 

todM,  hop  manure,  and  superphosphate.    The  income  of  the  gardens 

amounted  to  £lG  KRs.lG40j  and  the  expenditure  to  .€154  (R8.1540). 

The  laboratory  receipts  were  £431  (Hs.  4310)  and  the  expenditure 

£319  (Ks.  SlSiO).   In  1873-74  experimeuts  were  made  with  European 

aiiificml  manures ;  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  proved  that 

aflt  from  the  drains  of  Poena  city  is  a  Taluable  manure  at  least 

equal  for  one  year's  crop  to  dung  from  oil-cake  fed  cattle.    Of  the 

cork  trees  that  were  planted  three  years  beforr,  many  had  died  and 

a  few  were  struggling  for  life.  Oue>  which  liad  grown  six  and  a  half 

feet  high  and  four  inches  in  circumference,  appeared  to  he  in  perfect 

heslth.   As  this  showed  that  the  climate  was  not  unsnited  to  the 

cork-tree,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  to  arrange  for  the 

despatch  of  periodical  supplies  of  cork-tree  acorns.     Many  new 

ornamental  plants  were  introduced,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was 

the  Exogomum  purga^  the  plant  which  yields  the  drug  jalap. 

Experiments  were  also  made  for  the  growth  of  fibre  ixrt  paper. 

The  income  was  £352  (Rs.  3520)  and  the  expenditure  £1222 

{n^.  12,220)  besides  £558  (Rs.   5580)  spent  on  the  laboratory 

building  from  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose.     In  1874-75,  the 

income  was  £842  (Rs.8420)  and  the  expenditure  £1257  (Rs.  12,570). 

The  arsa  under  tillage  was  fift^-seven  acres,  seven  of  which  wars 

watered.    One  fact  was  ascertained  that  prickly-pear  made  a  yaluablo 

mmiure  if  it  ^  n'-  left  to  rot  in  a  cistern  through  which  the  water  of 

an  irrigation  channel  was  led.    Some  new  descriptions  of  tree  were 

added.    A  fairly  successful  attempt  was  made  to  grow  vanilla.  Flax 

was  also  grown  of  fair  quslity  hut  of  excessiTe  deamess.  ITnsuccessfnl 

s^tempts  were  made  to  get  paper  from  .sen;  stalks  and  plantain  flbro. 

Most  of  the  cork  acorns  brought  from  England  arrived  dead.  In 

1875-76,  the  income  of  the  garden  amounted  to  £660  (Rs.  6600) 

and  the  expenditure  to  £1268  (Rs.  12,680).    The  most  important 

new  introductions  were  Balsamocarpon  brenfbUom  a  plant  yielding 

pods  useful  in  tanniog  and  the  Liberian  coffee.    Cereal  crops  were 

raised  with  a  liew  to  sedectiDg  the  seed.  8000  half -standard  roses 
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were  ready  for  distribution.  A  list  of  the  medicinal  plants  wa^i 
printed  and  indents  became  more  frequent. 

In  1876-77,  the  income  of  tlie  garden  amoimted  to  £951 
(Re.  9510)  and  the  expenditure  to  £1 285  (Rs.  12,850).  Experiments 
with  the  Wag'atea  spicata,  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Konkan, 

showed  tlmt  its  seed-pods  contaiued  a  hig-h  proportion,  fift<»en  per 
cent,  of  taimic  acid.  A  satisfactory  feature  in  the  working  of  the 
garden  was  the  extent  to  which  its  drugs,  chiefly  taraxacum  and 
colocynth^  were  in  demand.  Experiments  in  the  prodnction  of  taear 
silk  were  continued.  In  1877-78,  experiments  were  carried  on 
with  mahogany  trees,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  sent  from  Kew 
Gardens  and  planted  in  1871.  Tbe  results  seemed  to  show  that 
the  tree  could  be  acclimatised  and  establisliod  if  well  watered 
during  the  first  two  yeara  The  blue  gum  tree,  Eucalyptus 
glohu1us>  was  fonnd  to  thrire  well  for  four  or  fire  years  and  then  to 
die  off.  The  superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  an  exotic  which 
like  the  gum  tree  did  iioi  go  to  rest  at  any  time  of  the  year  was  snrc 
not  to  succeed.  Cinchona,  though  it  grew  well  in  tlie  conservatory, 
died  iu  the  hot  season  it"  planted  out.  Taraxicum  was  grown  w  ith 
saccess.  The  tasar  silk  experiments  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
income  of  the  garden  was  £516  (Bs.  5160)  and  the  expenditure 
£1290  (Rs.  12,900).  The  Ganeshkhind  gardens,  which  were 
originally  intended  merely  as  a  nursery  for  the  growth  of  local  medicinal 
lants,  under  the  supervision  of  a  scientific  gardener  had  assumed  a 
otauical  character.  In  1878-79,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  how  the  locality  could  host  be  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  botanical  experiments  and  instruction.  The  suggestions  of  the 
committee  were  considered  by  Government  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  gardens  should  be  constituted  the  recognisied  chief  Ijotanio 
gardens  of  the  Presidency  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  forming  in  them  complete  a  collection  as  pussible  of  the  local 
plants  of  VTestevn  India^  a  herbarium  of  which  was  to  be  kept 
permanently  on  the  spot,  along  with  a  select  library  of  diagrams  and 
botanical  works  of  reference.  The  manufacture  of  oil  was  discontinued 
and  the  snperintendent  was  instructed  to  manage  the  gardens  with 
the  view  of  making  them  of  purely  botanical  and  scientific  utility. 
Botanical  teaching  was  beg^n  at  the  end  of  February  187U  by  moauB 
of  lectures  at  the  gardens  and  at  the  College  of  Science  and  at 
the  Doocan  College  in  Poena,  with  illustrations  of  specimens  collected 
by  the  superintendent.  The  average  attendance  was  fifty-one 
students. 

Experiments  with  Nankin  cotton  shoveed  that  it  could  not  bo 
profitably  grown  in  the  Deccan.  Thcsample  sent  to  the  Bombay  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £5  (Rs.  50)  less  than  the 
common  samples  of  Dholera.  The  forage  plant,  Beana  luznriens, 
was  found  to  be  no  better  than  au^cane  when  grown  in  rich  soil 
and  irrigated,  and  worse  than  jvari  when  treated  as  a  dry  crop. 
The  income  of  the  garden  was  £74-0  (Rs.  7400)  bf^sides  .€134 
(Rs,  lt340)  the  value  of  the  oil  on  hand,  and  the  expenditure  £1282 
(Rs.  12,820),  that  is  a  net  cost  of  £408  (Rs.4080).  In  1879-80, 
the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  oil-pressing  machineiy  was 
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putially  fitted  as  an  herbarium  and  specimens  of  about  1700  species     Chaptor  Vf» 

were   arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders.    Some  of  these  A^rtenltni*. 

were  identiticd  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Ilerhuriiiiii  at  Kew 

for  comparison.    Considerable  additions  weru  made  to  the  library  ^^uMonl^ 

which  was  need  by  a  large  nomber  of  botanical  atid  agricoltaral 

■todezita.    Botanical  teaching  was  oontinaed  during  the  year  at  tiie 

gardens  and  at  the  adjacent  Poena  colleges.  The  average  attendance 

at  the    gardens  fell  from  fifty-niiio  to  nineteen  as   the  students 

were  allowed  to  pass  the  examinations  without  attending  at  the 

gardens.    Six  trained  native  gardeners  or  mdlis  were  sent  ont  daring 

the  year  and  the  demand  m  trained  men  oontinaed  mnch  greater 

than  the  anpply. 

Experiment  with  the  thornless  opuntia  or  prickly-pear,  which  can 
be  eaaily  skinned  and  is  then  a  favourite  food  for  cattle,  showed  that 
it  grows  freely  as  a  fence  and  is  not  likely  to  prove  troublesome  as  it 
does  not  grow  from  seed.  The  yield  of  the  ftjrage  grass  Kuchleina 
luxoriens  seemed  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  guinea-grass.  A  crop 
sown  in  November  and  ent  in  April  gave  sixteen  tons  the  acre  of 
giiion  forage  at  one  cutting.  Fifty  mango  trees  of  the  finest  Tarieties 
■were  planted  for  stock  from  which  grafts  could  be  taken  for  distribu- 
tion. The  demand  for  imported  seeds  had  risen  from  £09  (Ks.  GDO) 
in  1875  to  £124  (Rs.  1240).  Experiments  with  luceru  grass 
seemed  to  prore  the  French  variety  superior  to  the  acclimatised 
variety.  The  plant  was  quite  as  rigorous,  the  stalk  was  more 
delicate,  and  the  seed  was  only  half  the  weight.  The  receipts  of  the 
garden  amounted  to  £946  (Rs.  1)400)  and  the  charges  to  £1554 
(Rs.  15,540).  In  1880-81,  additions  to  the  herbarium  brought  up 
the  collection  to  about  2080  species  of  which  about  1080  were 
identified.  Botanical  teaching  was  continned  at  the  gardens.  A 
number  of  full  grown  specimens  of  Albizsia  procera,  one  of  the  local 
trees  which  during  the  cold  season  of  1878-79  had  been  transplanted 
without  soil  on  the  roots,  showed  satisfactory  results.  Euchloina 
luxuriens  was  again  grown  for  forage.  It  proved  a  vigorous  grass 
when  highly  manured  and  watered,  but  not  superior  to  sugarcane. 
Twenty  mango  trees  of  tiie  finest  Tarieties  were  piuited  ont  for  stock, 
raising  to  102  the  number  of  trees  whose  grafts  were  suitable  for 
distribution.  The  demand  for  imported  seeds  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year.  The  garden  receipts  amounted  to  £340 
(Rs.  3400)  and  the  charges  to  £708  (Rs.  7680).  In  1881-82  the 
general  oonditioii  of  the  garden  was  improring  and  the  number  of 
riaitors  was  increasing.   The  receipts,  derived  chiefly  from  the  sale 
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and  namerons  speoiiiifiiia  wero  added.  The  snperintendent  Mr. 
Wocwlrow  lecturod  on  vegetable  physiology  and  systomatic  botany 
and  gave  eleven  garden  demonstrations  in  systematic  and  economic 
botany.  The  average  attendance  was  twelve  studente.  Experiments 
wore  made  in  ooUeotiug  the  India  ntbl>ei^yielduig  milky  aap  of  die 
Gryptostegia  grandiflora,  a  beaatifol  olimbor.  The  afaiMpe yield  was 
found  to  be  twenty  grains  and  the  acre  yield  twelve  poands.  As  the 
plants  would  not  bear  tapping  more  tlian  twice  a  year,  the  yearly 
acre  outturn  would  be  twenty -four  pounds  of  caoatchoac.  The  coBfc 
of  eolleeting  was  2«.  (Re.  I)  the  pound,  wbidi  might  perhaps  he 
redaced  to  Is.  (8  as.).  The  value  of  the  India  rubber  may  be 
estimated  at  2«,  (Re.  1)  the  pound.  The  result  was  therefore  not 
encouraging.  In  1883,  2001  mango  trees  wero  grafted  with  choice 
sorts  at  a  cost  of  lOd.  (6|  as.)  each,  and  in  4000  more  were 

prepared  at  a  cost  of  9d.  (6  <u.)  each. 

In  the  Bmd  Gardens,  the  Soldiers'  Qardens,  and  the  Railway 
Gardens  in  Poona  plants  and  flowers  are  grown  porely  for  pleasore 
and  ornament.    Details  are  given  in  tlie  aooonnt  of  Foona  Oity  in 

the  chapter  on  Places  of  Interest. 

The  district  is  not  snbject  to  blights.  As  has  boon  noticed  wheat 
is  occasionally  affected  by  a  disease  called  tdmbera  or  rust  wlion  the 
ear  turns  copper-coloured  and  withers.  It  is  also  subject  to  another 
disease  called  ffonta  at  khaira.  These  oanses  of  failure  do  not  often 
oconr  on  saoh  a  scale  as  to  affBOt  the  general  harvest. 

The  animal  plagues  from  whidi  the  Poona  crops  are  most  liable  to 
suffer  are  worms,  locusts,  and  rats.  The  damage  caused  by  worms  is 
confined  to  gram  and  other  pulses  and  is  seldom  serious.  According 
to  Sanskrit  books  locusts  and  rats  are  two  of  the  six  deadly  plagues 
or  Uia.^  Of  loss  from  locosts  before  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
no  instance  has  been  traced.  Since  1818^  four  years,  1835, 1878-  79. 
1882,  and  1883,  have  been  marked  by  swarms  of  locusts.  Of 
the  1835  locusts  except  a  general  reference  to  the  damage  done  no 
particulars  have  been  traced.'  In  1878-79,  considemblo  damage  was 
done  by  locusts  to  the  early  or  kluirif  crops  in  parts  of  Bbimthadi 
and  Purandhar.  *  In  1 882,  as  in  other  parts  of  uie  Decoan,^  locusts, 
probably  the  Acrydiom  perigrinum,''  appeared  in  Poona,  bat  did 
comparatively  little  harm.  During  May,  the  locusts  moved  north 
and  north-east  from  Dhdrwar  and  North  Kdnara  where  they  first 
appeared.  They  did  not  stay  long  in  Poona  and  by  the  bogmuing 
<n  June  most  of  them  had  passed  north  and  were  breeding  chiefly ' 
in  NiaSk  and  Klulndesh.  In  the  beginning  of  Ov^ber  18&,  yonng 
swarms  came  from  N^ik  and  Ahmadnagar.  From  Poona  they 
crossed  the  SahyiUiris  and  passed  into  the  Konkan.  The  injuiy  caused 


»  The  six  phgms  «r>  BiBMiiTS  nia.Wiiiil<if  niB,  Loenrti,  Bsti^  FMtolib  aad  mi 
bviidiiiff  bmt* 

•llom.Oor.B«v.  RM.m  of  18S7.  88-81.  •  Ifr.  J.  O.  Moon,  aS. 

*  In  1882,  lociut*  appMred  in  DhirwAr,  North  Kinara.  Belgaua,  SiMn,  Fooni^ 
Ahmadnagar,  Niaik,  Khindeah,  Koliba,  Thioa,  and  Ratnigiri. 

*  It  b  laid  to  have  been  identified  in  Bombay  with  Pachiiilus  indicua^  a  locust 
peculiar  to  India.  Dr.  Kirbj  of  the  Britiah  MOMOBI  thovg^t  ita  VUUftyof  the 
Aorydinm  pwigrinam.  Ui,  J.  DaTidaon,  G.9. 
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by  (he  locasts  wan  conniicd  t<>  tlie  west  of  the  district.  There  were 
no  locusts  in  Bhimthadi  and  Indjlpur,  and  few  in  Sirur  or  ITaveli. 
In  MiWal  about  IGO  square  iiiilos  or  about  tbroo-«ovonths  of  the  sub- 
division suffered.  Of  582  villages  iu  Khod,  Furandhar,  Junnar,  and 
the  Malshi  petty  divisioDj  208  villages  suffered  more  or  less  severely 
and  in  these  2oSS  Tillages  in  aboot  one-fifth  of  the  am  attacked  the 
khari/  or  early  crops  were  entirelj  destroyed.  Elaewbt  ro  the  injuiy 
was  sli^lit,  and  no  special  measures  of  roH<>f  wore  found  norossary. 
They  did  little  harm  to  the  ndrhni,  vari,  and  niiva  crops,  and  hero  and 
there  they  touched  a  little  rice,  but  the  mischief  caused  was  trilling. 
They  seemed  to  be  anable  to  eat  the  mature  grain  of  rice  and  hijrt, 
and  they  fortaoately  did  not  arrive  until  close  on  the  ( arly  harvest. 
When  the  crops  were  reaped,  tlu'  loctists  disappeared  drift inq^  west. 
Nothing  "moro  was  seen  of  them  until  May  1888,  when,  especially  in 
the  west  of  the  district,  they  returned  in  swarms  and  through  the 
whole  of  May  and  Jane,  wherever  they  alig)it^<l,  they  tamed  fields, 
groves,  and  hill -sides  pink.  After  resting  tliree  or  four  days 
they  flew  east  leaving  the  trees  as  green  as  when  they  came,  iTeavy 
rain  seemed  to  (\n  them  no  harm.  Toward-^  tlie  middle  of  Jimo 
they  wore  Hoeii  in  pairs.  After  pairing  tho  maleb  died,  and  after 
laying  their  eggs  during  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July 
the  females  al^o  died.  They  laid  their  ^gs  in  all  kinds  of  places, 
from  the  dry  slopes  of  bare  hills  to  swampy  marshes.  The  female 
works  her  tail  about  two  inches  Iiit^">  tlie  oronnd  and  iayf?  one  hundred 
to  150  egs^s.  She  gives  out  a  <j^Iutinous  fluid  which  in  dry  soil  forms 
a  crust  ronnd  tho  eggs  like  an  earthuut  or  hhnimug.  In  damp 
places  the  earth  does  not  stick  to  the  fluid  and  the  eggs,  like  yellow 
pins'  heads,  are  left  open  to  the  air  but  apparently  do  not  suffer. 
As  soon  as  the  locusts  were  known  to  bo  laying,  orders  were  issued 
to  destroy  the  ecru^s  and  the  young  locusts  wherever  tiiey  were 
found.  The  villagers  were  told  that  they  must  take  an  active  part 
in  destroying  the  eggs  and  that  if  they  failed  to  exert  themselves 
and  their  crops  suffered,  they  would  get  no  remissions.  Each 
sab-divtsion  was  divided  into  circles  of  three  to  six  villages. 
Over  each  circle  an  inspector  was  placed  l)elon<ring  to  tho 
Revenue,  I'olice,  Educational,  Forest,  Vaccination,  or  Public  Works 
departments,  all  biauches  of  the  administration  zealously  lending 
their  aid.  The  inspector's  duty  was  to  urge  the  villagers  to  destroy 
the  eggs  and  young  locu  st  s  atul  to  n-port  daily  whether  the  villagers 
were  doing  their  duty.  The  effcn  ts  to  destroy  the  ©ggs  to  a  p^reat 
extent  failed.  Where  tlie  ground  w;is  dry  tho  holes  were  sotnetiines 
visible  and  eggs  wore  found,  but  in  most  places  the  rain  ha^i  washed 
away  all  trace  of  the  hole  and  the  search  was  fruitless.  Abont  the 
beginning  of  August  numbers  of  newly  hatched  locusts  bc<^an  to 
appear  like  small  grasshoppers.  To  spread  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  newly  hatched  locust  w  i-  like  tho  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
have  eggs  dug  out  of  holes  just  after  the  female  locust  bad  laid, 
and  kept  in.  a  frame  enclosed  by  mosquito  netting.  When  the 
frame  locnsts  were  hatched  specimens  were  sent  to  each  mAmlatdilr 
and  shown  to  the  people.  Various  means  were  adopted  to  destroy 
the  young  swarms.  The  Cyprus  screen,  introduced  y)y  T.ientenant 
Bor,  R  N.,  was  tried^  but,  as  Lieutenant  Bor  admitted,  it  did  not 
B  1327-11 
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suit  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  was  next  to  aseless.  Millions 
of  young  locusts  were  caught  by  hand  as  they  swarmed  on  the  ground. 
Many  were  beaten  to  death  by  bush  brancbee.  Waist  and  slwalder- 
cloths  or  iIAoitMV  also  proved  very  effective.  A  man  at  each  end 
lield  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  t)io  cloth  and  ran  along  drawing 
the  cloth  throujrli  tho  pp^3S  unil  collecting  uomhers.  A  fmme  of  wood 
with  a  long  handle  was  next  tried.  Sheets  of  paper  were  placed  on 
tbe  irame  end  tbe  outmost  sheet  was  smeared  witb  tar.  A  man  set 
tbe  frame  on  the  ground  before  him»  holding  it  at  arm's  length  and 
walking  up  to  it.  The  locusts,  driven  before  him  hopped  against 
the  tar  and  stuck  to  it.  When  the  surface  of  the  frame  was  covered 
the  outmost  layer  of  paper  was  pulled  oii,  and  the  next  layer  tarred. 
Tiub  tar  frame  was  not  very  effectiTe.  The  last  appliance  used 
was  a  linen  bag,  like  a  large  pillow  case.  It  was  dragged  thronali 
the  grass  in  tiio  same  way  aa  the  waistcloth  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  BufTPSBful  locust-collectors.  The  people  worked  zealously  and 
millionH  of  locusts  wero  d(>8trt)yed.  According  to  rough  calculations, 
which  are  far  below  the  actual  tigures,  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  about 
14,000,000  of  locusts  were  destroyed  weekly.  The  young  locusts 
almost  always  stayed  in  the  grass  i  they  were  scarcely  ever  found  in 
the  crops,  and  they  did  little  or  no  harm.  Unusually  heavy  rain  in 
September  and  October  washed  away  a  large  quantity  of  them,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  villagers,  enormously  reduced  their 
numbers.  So  complete  wss  the  destruction  that  in  November  1883 
scarcely  a  locust  was  to  be  seem  In  November  flights  of  full-grown 
locusts  entered  the  district  from  the  Konkan  and  Ahmadnacfar,  but 
after  NoTember  no  flights  of  locusts  were  seen  leaving  the  district. 

The  people  did  not  f'?M  tho  1  8S2  locust  by  the  usual  name  of  tol 
or  thf>  host-Hy,  but  either  naktoda  that  is  nose-cutter  or  simply  kihi 
that  13  insect.^  When  born  the  1882  locust  was  green  and  looked 
and  acted  like  a  cricket.  As  it  grew,  it  shed  its  skin,  became  less 
green,  and  a  brown  streak  appeared  on  its  back  and  sides.  It  could 
almost  always  be  known  by  its  hammer  head.  When  full  grown  it 
had  a  black  streak  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  downwards.  The 
wings  were  developed  one  above  the  other,  the  under  wing  was  at 
first  reddish  and  the  upper  wing  gray,  but  the  red  tinge  soon 
disappeared.  About  tliroe  months  old,  when  th^  began  to  fly,  the 
locusts  were  yellow.  When  full  grown  the  body  was  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  long  and  the  folded  wings,  which  had  again  turned  pink, 
stretched  nearly  an  inch  further.  In  October  and  November  on  the 
backs  of  some  of  the  full  grown  locusts  between  the  wings  small 
reddish  tick-like  parasites  were  found.  Xt  is  not  known  whether 
these  parasites  caused  suffering  or  mortalil^  among  the  locusts. 
Another  parasite  found  among  locusts  just  coming  t<>  maturity  was 
a  stomach-worm  like  a  guineaworra.  This  worm  is  said  to  have 
done  the  locusts  no  harm.  No  rewards  were  given  for  the  deatruction 
of  locusts;  the  only  expenditure  was  on  screens  and  traps. 

In  1878  rats  appeared  in  several  plsoes  and  soTerely  injared  the 
tahi  or  late  crops  in  the  east  of  the  district   Crops  which  would 
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have  yielded  a  full  or  a  three-quart erfl  Tiprrest  wore  redaocd  to 
one-fonrth  or  even  lest?.  In  many  places  the  people  gathered  the 
green  ears  as  the  only  means  of  defeuce.  Even  then,  when  the 
ean  were  placed  in  a  heap,  it  was  diffioolt  to  keep  the  Tats  off  faj 
oonstant  watching  day  and  night.  In  1879  the  rata  again  caused 
much  damrLfTf^  in  Tndapnr  nnd  Bhimthadi.  A  reward  of  2s\  (Re.  1) 
for  every  hundred  dead  rat  s  was  offered  and  about  350,000  rais  were 
destroyed.  The  rats  were  o£  three  kinds,  the  Jerboa  rat,  the  Mole 
lafc^  and  the  Large-eared  field  moase.  The  Jerboa  Batj  OerbiUna 
taiUcus,  comes  between  the  Kangaroo-like  jerboa  and  the  true  rat. 
From  January  to  March  1871)  tlie  Jerboa  rats  proved  most  widely 
destructive,  and  destroyed  more  grain  than  all  the  other  rats 
together.  It  is  called  the  haran  or  antelope  rat  Its  colouring  is 
like  that  of  the  female  antelope,  its  ears  are  prominent,  and  its  eyes 
are.  large  and  gaaello'like.  It  is  fewn-ooloored  above  and  white 
below.  It  has  long  black  whiskers  and  a  tuft  of  blaok  or  blackish 
hairs  at  tlio  end  of  its  tail.  Its  lirad  and  body  are  about  seven 
inches  lontr  arid  its  tail  is  Uioru  tiiau  eight  inches  long.  Its  forefoot 
is  half  au  luch  and  its  hiudfuot  two  inches  long.  It  weighs  six  to 
aerenoiinoee.  It  bnrrows  among  the  roots  of  bnshes  or  in  the 
open  groond  and  forms  long  galleries.  These  galleries  have 
branches  that  end  in  chambers  which  are  several  inches  wide 
and  are  carpeted  with  dried  grass  They  do  not  usually  hoard 
their  food,  which  consists  of  grain  and  roots,  especially  of  the 
sweet  roots  of  the  harydli  grass  Cynodon  daotylcm.  Hie  female 
brings  forth  eight  to  twelve  and  sometimes  sixteen  to  twenty 
yoong.  In  the  dusk  of  the  eveuing  these  rats,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  their  fine  large  eye«,  nmy  hpi  seen  leaping  about  in 
places  where  there  are  many  fresh  rat-holes.  In  1879  they  climbed 
the  Indian  millet  stalks  and  cut  off  the  ears.  The  Mole  Rat, 
Kesokia  indica,  hdia  tuKftr,  also  called  koku  or  kok  by  the  Yadars, 
may  be  known  from  the  common  Brown  Rat,  Mus  decumannsy 
by  its  shorter  body  and  shorter  tail  and  also  by  being  stouter 
and  heavier.  When  chased  it  grunts  like  the  bandiwot.  In 
colour  it  IS  like  the  common  brown  rat,  but  there  are  iawu-tuited 
hairs  mixed  with  the  for  and  it  is  lighter  below.  Its  ears  are  small 
and  rouud ;  its  tail  naked  and  short ;  its  incisor  teeth  very  large, 
flat  in  front,  and  orange  yellow.  Its  entire  length  is  about  thirteen 
inches  of  which  the  tail  is  six  inches.  The  prilin  of  its  forefoot 
is  nearly  half  an  inch  long  and  that  of  its  hiudfoot  an  inch  and  a 
hall  It  liree  alone  and  forms  extensiTe  burrows,  sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  It  stores  large  quantities  of  grain. 
The  Yadars  dig  the  ground  and  eat  both  the  rat  and  its  stores. 
The  female  brings  forth  eight  or  ten  at  a  birth  and  drives  her 
young  from  her  burrow  aa  soon  as  they  can  care  for  themselves. 
This  rat  is  usually  found  near  sugarcane  fields.  The  people  say 
that  great  numbers  of  these  zats  are  yearly  killed  by  the  first  heavy 
fall  of  the  south-west  rain.  The  black  soil  swells  with  heavy  rain 
and  the  rats  are  canght  in  the  holes  and  fissnres  and  smothered. 
The  great  increase  of  these  and  of  the  vuttad  rats  in  1879  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  at  any  sudden  burst  ot  rum  in  1S78. 

Under  the  influenoe  of  gentle  showers^  the  black  soil  swells  gradually 
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and  til©  rats  escape  suffocation.  The  large-cared  Field  Mouse, 
Goluuda  mettada,  mettdd  or  meitangandu,  was  one  uf  the  chief  pests. 
It  IB  a  fldEt'lanred  mouse  with  a  few  flattened  and  spiny  hairs  among 
its  fine  close  fur.  Its  colour  is  reddish  brown  with  a  mixture  of  fawn 
becoming  lighter  below.  Its  whole  length  is  about  ton  inches  of 
which  tho  tail  is  4'3  incliCvS.  It  is  di.stinguished  by  its  large  ears 
which  are  two-hiths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tho  female  produces 
six  or  eight  young  at  a  birth.  This  rat  has  long  been  known  as  s 
plague.  It  lives  entirely  in  cultivated  fields  in  pairs  or  small 
societies  of  fivo  or  six,  making  a  very  slight  and  rude  hole  in  tho 
root  of  a  bnsh  or  merely  harbouring  among  tho  heaps  of  stones 
thrown  together  iu  tho  fields,  in  the  deserted  burrow  of  the  kok,  or 
in  deep  cracks  and  fissures  formed  in  the  black  soil  during  the  hot 
months.  £very  year  great  numbers  perish  when  these  fissares  fill  at 
the  beginning  oi  the  rains.  In  1870  these  rats  mined  some  fields 
with  their  sharp  incisors  cutting  cartloads  of  stalks  every  night  and 
either  eating  the  'jnin  or  dragging  the  heads  into  their  barrows. 
Into  other  fields  au  army  of  rats  suddenly  entered  and  iu  a  few  hours 
ate  np  the  grain  like  a  iiight  of  loonsts. 

Boring  the  last  five  hundred  years,  there  is  either  traditional  or 
historic  mention  of  abont  twenty  •five  famines.   The  first  is  the  awfnl 

calamity  known  as  tho  Durga  Devi  famine  which  wasted  Southern 
India  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cent  iiry.  The  twelve  years  ending 
1408  are  said  to  have  passed  without  rain.  Districts  wore  eurf^tiod 
of  their  people  and  for  forty  years  the  country  between  the  GodAvari 
and  the  Krishna  yielded  little  revenue.  The  hill-forts  and  strong 
places,  previously  conquered  by  the  Muhasnmadaos.^  fell  into  the 
hands  of  local  chiefs  and  robbers,  and  the  country  was  so  unsafe  that 
the  people  wlio  returned  were  driven  from  their  villages.  Dadu 
Narse  and  a  Turkish  eunuch  of  tho  Hedar  court  were  appointed  to 
resettle  the  land  and  call  back  the  people.  As  the  former  village 
boundaries  were  forgotten,  Dddu  Narse  greatly  extended  the  new 
limits  and  threw  two  or  three  villages  into  one.  Lands  wore  given 
to  all  who  would  till  thorn.  For  the  first  year  no  rent  was  required 
and  for  the  second  a  ^o6ra  or  horse-bag  full  of  grain  for  each  bigha 
was  all  that  was  asked.^ 

In  1422,  no  rain  fell  and  famine  raged  throughout  the  Deccan  ; 
multitudes  of  cattle  died  on  the  parched  plains  for  want  of  water. 

King  Ahmad  Shdh  Vali  Balinumi  (1122-1485)  increased  the  pay  of 
his  troops  and  opened  public  stores  of  grain  for  the  poor.  Tho  next 
year  nlso  there  was  no  rain.'  ^  In  11()0  a  failure  of  rain  was  followed 
by  famine  over  the  whole  of  Soatiicru  India.  This  famiue  is  known 
as  DAmaji -pant's  fomine.  DimAji  was  the  keeper  of  a  large  store 
of  grain  at  Mangalvedha,  twelve  miles  south  of  Fandharpur  in 


'  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs,  26,  27.  See  also  Briggs'  Kerishta,  II.  all)  50.  King 
MAhmud  Shlib  Bahniani  (1378-1397)  employed  10,000  bollocks  at  his  private  expvuso 

Sing  to  and  from  MiUwa  ftod  QuiMlt  ud  brioging  grain  wbkh  vw  distriboied  to 
e  people  ftt  a  dimp  nte.   H«  abo  eatablishfd  term  orphan  achoola. 

'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  40.>-G. 

»  Except  where  special  references  are  given  tho  details  of  famines  from  141>U  to  1868 
are  taken  from  Ii«oti«CoL  Eth«ridge'a  BepcMt  on  Famina  is  tlia  Bombay  Pveaidwioy 
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Shol^pQr.  He  used  much  »>f  tlio  store  iu  feeding  Br^limans  and  was 
savod  from  punishment  bv  thu  god  Vithoba  whom  ho  worshipped. 
To  save  his  worshipper  vitboba  in  the  form  of  a  Mh6r  went  to  the 
court  at  Bedar  and  paid  tho  valuo  of  the  missing  gmin.  In  1472 
and  1473  so  severe  a  drought  prevuilfil  tliroughout  the  Dcccau  that 
the  wells  dried.  No  grain  was  sown  for  two  years  and  iti  tlio  third 
when  there  was  rain  sraroly  any  farmers  remained  to  till  tlu;  liiiuls.^ 

In  1520,  the  Deccau  vva^  so  unsettled  that  no  crops  were  giown 
and  there  was  a  famine.  In  1G2U-U0,  no  rain  fell  in  the  Deccaoand 
famine  and  pestilence  followed.'  The  year  1 787  is  mentiooed  as 
marked  by  a  failnre  of  rain  and  hj  famino.    The  year  1791-92, 

th'HiLrh  locally  a  year  of  plenty,  was  fo  tr-n  iMu  a  yonr  of  famine  in 
other  parts  of  India  that  the  rupee  price  of  irrniti  roso  to  twelve 
pounds  (0  shem).  In  the  next  year,  1792-y;i,  no  rum  foil  till  October, 
some  pe^jple  left  the  country  and  others  died  from  want  The 
distress  is  s;ud  to  have  been  very  great.  Tho  Peshwa's  government 
brought  grain  from  the  Nizam's  country  and  distributed  it  at  Poena. 
Tho  nipoo  price  of  grain  stood  at  piirht  ponnds  (4  f>Jyrs)  in  Poonafor 
four  mouths  and  in  the  west  of  iln-  iliistrict  for  twelvt>  mouths. 

In  1802  the  prospect  of  a  iri'od  harvest  was  de»troyud  by  the 
ravages  of  Holkar's  troops.  From  July  to  September  his  follower^ 
the  PendhiiriB  so  ntterly  mined  the  country  that  the  rupee  price  of 
iprain  rose  to  two  poands  (1  slirr).  The  Peshwa's  government 
encouraged  the  import  of  grain  Hud  di-t  ributi^d  it  free  of  di n  crp. 
Tiarge  quantities  of  grain  were  brought  by  LaniaTis  and  Charaus. 
Still  the  distress  was  so  severe  that  numbers  tied  to  the  Konkan 
and  CkijarAt,  and  thousands  died  of  hnnger  and  cholera.  The 
Bufferings  were  80  great  that  mothers  are  siiid  to  Iiave  eaten  their 
children.  Even  as  Tate  as  1838  the  people  of  Bhimthadi  romendn'red 
Holkar's  fnTTiine  with  horror.'  In  tho  following  year,  the  raids 

of  Siudia'sand  Holkar's  troops  again  caused  a  great  scarcity.  Tho 
rupee  price  of  grain  rose  to  half  a  pound  (i  alter)  and  numbers  died 
of  starvation.  Many  left  the  country  and  the  land  lay  waste.  This 
famine  affected  tho  Pooua  district  particularly.  The  river  at  Poena 
was  covered  with  tlead  and  rottiiiLr  bodies.  Tlio  Poshwa  encouraged 
traders  to  import  fjraiii  duty-free,  granted  remissions  of  revenue, 
and  abolished  land  customs.  The  private  charity  of  the  rich  did 
much  to  relieve  the  distress.  A  subscription  of  £4000  (Rs.  40,000), 
OoUected  in  Bombay  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  was 
sent  to  Poena.  Colonel  Close,  the  Resident,  who  had  already  fed 
15,0*M)  people,  arranged  that  each  applicant  for  relief  should  receive 
'6d.  (2  iuf,)  to  enable  him  to  get  a  meal.  About  5000  of  the  destitute 
were  relieved  in  this  way  until  the  new  crops  were  «thered/  At 
I'oona  the  horses  in  General  Wellesley's  army  were  for  some  time 
fed  on  Bombay  rice. 

In  1819-20,  1823,  1824,  and  1825  Poona  suffered  greatly  from 
cholera  and  from  want  of  rain.   So  great  was  the  panic  that  large 
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numbers  left  their  homes.  For  many  months  parts  of  the  district 
were  almost  deserted.^    In  1828  the  rupee  price  of  gndn  in 

Poona  was  sixteen  pounds  (8  thers)  and  people  died  in  the  streets 
for  want  In  1824,  a  year  remembered  as  the  year  of  kkarpad  or 
distn  Hs,  rain  again  failed,  especially  in  the  country  within  100  miles 
of  Pooua.  The  returns  8eem  to  show  a  slight  fall  of  prices,  the  rupee 
price  being  twentjto  tweuty-four  pounds  (10-12  thert).  Macli 
bad  grain  was  sold  end  siekness  was  so  general  that  large  nmnbers 
of  people  left  the  country.  The  loss  of  cattle  was  very  severe. 
The  distress  continued  till  Dasara  in  October  when  a  timely 
fall  of  rain  brought  much  relief.  Government  offered  employment 
by  optuiug  works  to  improve  the  Karkamb  and  Bdpdev  passes. 

In  1832  failure  of  rain  was  followed  by  much  distress.  The  rupee 
price  of  jvdui  roee  from  120  to  fbrigr-six  {xmnds  and  grain  robberies 
were  numeroua   Orders  forbidding  gnian-dealera  unduly  raising 

their  prices  arc  said  to  Imvc  done  much  to  rcdnce  the  distress. 
1833  was  a  year  of  scarcity  in  Tn»l?lpiir,  1835  was  a  bad  season  all 
over  the  district^  and  in  1838  ludapur  again  suSered  from  want  of 
rain.* 

The  next  bad  years  were  1844-45  and  1845-4C  when  rain  failed 
and  there  was  mncb  diatress  especially  in  tbe  east.' 

Between  1862  and  1867  there  was  a  BuccoBsion  of  years  of  veiy 
short  rainfidl.  In  the  east  of  the  district  during  the  five  years  ending 

1866  the  average  fall  was  only  seven  inclies.  In  18<)  i  the  rnpeo 
price  of  h'ljri  and  jvuri  rose  to  about  seventeen  pounds  (8^  ehcrs). 
The  landhuldars  were  well  off  and  were  not  reduced  to  distress^  and 
tbe  demand  for  labour  and  the  high  wages  paid  on  public  works  in 
the  Deocan  prevented  the  spread  of  distress  among  the  labouring 
classes.  Still  from  want  of  grazing  cattle  had  to  bo  sent  away  or 
sold.  There  was  sufficient  distress  to  make  it  advisable  to  open 
relief-works  in  Sirur,  Bhimthadi,  and  Indapur.  About  £1876 
(Rs.  18,760)  were  spent  on  repairing  about  seventy-lfive  miles  of 
road  and  digging  the  Pitas  reservoir  and  two  wells  in  Bupa.  Gndn 
coinpcnaation  was  granted  to  Grovemraent  servants  and  in  1867 
£8000  (Rs.  80,000)  were  remitted  in  Bhimthadi  and  Indipnr  and 
upwards  of  £6000  (Rs.  60,000)  were  held  over  till  the  next 
year. 

The  scanty  and  ill-timed  rainfall  of  1876, 20*76  compared  with  an 
average  of  aoout  thirty  inches  led  to  failure  of  crops,  which,  joined 
to  the  bad  crops  in  a  small  area  in  the  previous  year,  spread  distress 
amounting  to  nmine  over  about  half  of  the  district.^    The  east  and 


>  Captain  Clnnes'  Itinerary,  VI.        •Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  772  of  1837,  50  31. 

•  Bom.  Cov.  S  I  CVII.  32-37,  70  71  an  1  118. 

*  The  estimate  v,aB  in  area  2600  square  miles  of  a  total  of  6647,  and  in  population 
S18,000  oat  of  907,000.  Within  tb«  aJFaoted  area  came  the  whole  of  tJie  Ind&por 
aiif^  Bliini^hnrli  divieioiis,  twenty-three  villajjcs  of  I'lTrnndLar,  six  villages  of 
llaveli,  iuui  tliii  t>  t.iir€e  villagus  of  Sinir,  where  tbe  crojm  had  entirely  failed.  In 
addition  to  these,  twenty  villages  in  I'urandhnr,  twenty  in  Haveli,  and  thirty-three 
in  Sirur  were  senoiuly  affected.  In  the  Khed,  Jaonari  and  MAval  aub-diviaioBa 
ouUide  of  tbe  famine  area  thaw  was  distnes  among  labonien  and  teavellen. 
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soutb-east  suffered  most.  In  three  sab-divisions,  Have!i,  Klie<1,  nnd 
Junnar,  the  early  ero[)s  seemed  g'ood ;  iu  Maval  and  parts  of  S  i  iir 
and  Furaudhar  thej  were  fuirj  in  the  rest  of  Sirur  aud  Purandiiar 
and  in  Bhimihadi  and  Indipur  there  was  no  onttarn.  Beeidee  this 
iMlnre  of  the  early  harrat^  in  September  and  October,  only  a  few 
slight  showers  fell,  and,  except  iu  a  small  area  of  watered  land,  no 
cold- weather  crops  were  sown.  Millet  rose  from  ftfty-one  to  nineteen 
poands  and  Indian  millet  from  sixty-five  to  20^  pounds  the  rupee. 
These  high  prices  and  the  want  of  field-work  threw  into  distrefls 
large  numbers  of  If  hArs,  M&ngs,  BAmoahls^  and  the  poorer  labonring 
Kunbi.?.  The  need  for  Goyernment  help  began  about  the  close  of 
September.  Government  offeied  to  transport  people  to  waste  lands 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  but  no  f>Tio  took  advantage  of  the  offer.  At 
the  same  time  largo  numbers  moved  to  the  Gangthadi  or  Godavari 
▼alley.  They  foand  mneh  distress  in  Qangtham  and  as  the  nsnal 
markets  for  field  labour  were  overstocked,  some  wandered  across 
BerAr  to  Siudiu  and  Holkar's  territories,  other.s  crowded  into 
Bombay,  and  a  few  stra^irgled  to  Gujarat.  By  the  close  of  187(3 about 
100^000  persons  or  32*00  per  cent  of  the  aii'ect^^d  population  had 
left  their  homes.  Most  ox  the  people  who  went  belonged  to  the 
better  class  of  Kanbis.  To  a  great  extent  the  movement  was 
caused  by  the  need  of  pasture.  As  a  rule  whole  families  went,  but 
in  many  cases  some  member  or  members  of  a  family  were  sent  with 
the  cattle.  The  villages  whence  fewest  went  were  those  near  the 
Hutha  canal  works  in  the  north-we^t  of  Bhimthadi,  where  whole 
villages  flocked  to  the  works.  There  was  much  distress,  bnt  grain 
prices  were  kept  down  by  large  importations,  chiefly  from  the 
Central  IVoAnncea  and  to  a  le<='5  pxtentfrom  (^njarat.  'I'hp  grain  was 
brought  to  Poona  by  rail  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the 
district*  In  the  hot  months  of  1877  prices  ruled  high  and  distress 
increased.  A  good  fell  of  rain  in  early  Jane  caused  temporary 
relief.  Many  emigrants  returned  and  sowing  was  actiyely  pushed 
on. 2  But,  except  in  Inddpur,  in  July  and  August  no  rain  fell, 
prices  rose,  distress  grew  heavier,  and  many  were  again  forced  to 
leave  their  homes.  A  good  rainfall  in  September  and  October 
removed  mnch  anxiety  and  suffering,  and  oold-weather  crops  were 
sown  over  the  greater  part  of  Bhimthadi  At  the  close  of  November 
the  demand  for  special  Qovemment  help  ceased.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  early  cropg  never  recovered  the  long  stretch  of  fn'ir 
weather  iu  July  and  August,  and  in  Bhinith.ult  the  coki-\M  alher 
crops,  which  at  first  promised  well,  were  aft/urwards  much  mjured 
hj  disease.  The  resalt  was  renewed  distress  in  the  hot  season  of 
1878.  In  the  east  of  the  district,  at  least  one-foarth  of  the  people 


Chapter  IT. 
Agilcultnn. 
Famdhs. 

1879-77. 


*  The  monicipality  of  Inddpur  purchased  grain  and  sold  it  at  sotuethln^  OTer  oott 
price  »o  as  not  to  interfere  with  local  enterprise  ;  so  did  the  Jejari  municipality  but 
only  in  the  end  to  re-aeU  at  »  loes.  It  i*  probAhU  tb«t  the  ewly  actaon  of  Govern' 
anent  tn  finding  paid  laiboor  for  m  large  portion  of  the  distfMwd  population  on  tho 
M atha  canal  saved  grain  from  rising  t<j  panic  prices. ' 

*  More  sickneas,  suffering,  and  mortality  was  found  among  the  retttraed  emigrants 
than  among  those  who  had  atftjttd  at  honw  sad  livad  dtlnr  on  thsir  own  vasoaroot 
or  on  tbe  nikt  otttnd  by  QovtnnMiit. 
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lived  on  wild  gmius  or  grass  seeds,  and  Government  had  again  to 
provide  labour  for  the  poorer  classes.  Even  then  the  famine  was 
not  over.  In  the  rainy  months  of  1878,  and  again  in  thoae  of  1879| 
direct  relief  was  once  more  foond  necessary  at  Indiipar^  BMmati, 
aod  Dhankavdi  near  Poona.*  . 

The  following  details  show  month  by  month  the  phases  through 
which  the  distress  passed  and  the  measures  wliieh  were  taken  to 
Tolieve  it.  In  the  lirst  two  or  tliree  days  of  Soptemher  1870  good 
ruin  fell  in  the  west,  in  Junnar  Khed  and  Mdval,  and  greatly  revived 
the  withering  orops.   Rain  again  held  off  and  the  crops  began  to 

?ierish.  Abontthe  close  of  Sept^ber  slight  showers  fell  in  a 
ow  places.  The  eaily  crops  -fi>mcd  well  in  Maval ;  thej  wero 
withcriiiL^  in  Juiin  ir,  Khed,  and  iluvcli,  and  had  completely  failed  in 
Bhimthadi  and  indapur  where  for  want  of  fodder  large  niuubers  of 
cattle  were  dying.  The  price  of  grain  was  rapidly  rising.  Aa 
rain  held  ofF  the  £» round  conld  not  be  prepared  for  the  cold* weather 
'crop.  Especially  in  Inddpur  and  Bhimthadi  the  want  of  drinking 
water  was  beginning  to  bo  felt.  Fears  were  entertained  that,  tho 
poorer  classe.s  would  become  disorderly,  and,  about  the  close  of  tho 
month,  relief  works  were  opened  in  Bhimthadi  and  Inddpur.  Except 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  month  a  slight  shower  fell  in  Haveli, 
October  passed  without  rain*  Even  in  the  west  the  early  crops  were 
withcrinf?  and  wero  being  cut  for  forage,  and  in  the  wells  water 
was  failing.  Ivxccpt  in  a  small  area  of  watered  land  no  cold- 
weather  crops  wore  sown.  Over  the  whole  district,  especially  iutho 
east,  the  want  of  water  oansed  distress,  and  cattle  were  offered 
for  sale  at  nominal  prices.  In  several  places  the  people  had  begun 
to  leave  their  homes.  Extensive  relief  works  wero  started,  and,  by 
the  22nd  of  October,  including  those  on  the  Mutha  canal,  some 
6000  people  were  employed.  For  charitable  relief  a  sum  of  £2500 
(Es.  25,000)  was  set  at  the  Collector's  disposal.  As  distress  spread, 
besides  additional  assistants,  the  Collector  was  anthorised  to  place  on 
relief  dnty  the  m&mlatd&rs  of  the  most  severely  affected  sab-divisions. 
November  passed  with  only  a  few  slight  .«5howers.  Tlie  early  crops 
eontinned  to  wither  and  the  small  area  of  late  crops  was  djing  for 
want  of  moisture.  The  distreBb  wa.s  great,  but  large  importations 
of  grain  kept  down  prices.  In  Poena  the  stock  of  grain  was  laree 
and  the  market  was  falling  ;  in  ontlying  towns  prices  were  slightly 
rising.  In  the  first  half  of  the  month  bdjri  rose  from  19^  to  niueteen 
pounds  and  fra'/  /  from  twenty-two  to  21^  pounds  the  rupee;  about 
the  close  of  the  month  they  again  fell  te  20y  and  20^  pounds.  In  the 
east  the  wells  were  drying  and  water  was  scarce.  The  average 
daily  number  of  people  on  the  relief  works  rose  from  6160  in  the 
beginning  to  28,455  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Of  20,654,  tho 
avrrn-jo  daily  number  f'>r  mouth,  1  i,253  were  able-bodied, 
expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  superintcndetj  by  public  worka 


1  In  1878,  77,068  people  were  relieved  at  »  cost  of  £510  4*.  (Ks.  5102) ;  in  1879, 
21,808  mce  rall0v«d  U  a  cott  of  £19»  Sr.  (Ri.  10M}. 
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cffirers,  an<1  were  aged  or  feeble  expected  to  do  two-thirds  o{  ft 

'lay  s  work  aad  superintended  by  famine  offirerJ».* 

December  passed  without  rain.  Crop  prospects  rotnained 
inchaaged,  people  aud  cattle  continued  to  move  west.  During  the 
oondL  the  importation  of  grain  was  largo  and  bajri  fell  from  twenty 
poDids  in  tile  beginning  to  twenty -three  pounds  abont  the  close  of 
the  month,  aud  jc'iri  from  18^  pounds  to  twenty-two  pounds.  The 
nonhtrs  on  public  works  rose  from  14,253  tn  23,198  and  on  civil 
worb  from  OiUi  to  16,752.  The  total  sum  spent  on  charitable 
leKef  ap  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  abont  £200  2jt.  (Rs.  201 1). 

Jaonaiy  passed  without  rain.  Grain  kept  pouring  into  the 
(tiBtrict,  and  hajri  fell  from  twenty-three  pounds  to  23(  and  jvari 

from  twenty-two  to  25J  pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  \vorka 
rose  from  23,1!»S  to  23,7«U,  and  on  civil  works  froni  in,7r,2  to 
29,569.  As  the  civil  works  seemed  too  popular,  on  tht;  lUth  of 
Janoary  Government  reduced  the  rates  of  pay,  aud  issued  ordert* 
to  enforce  task  and  distance  tests.*  This  caused  a  fresh  etnigratton 
and  a  considerahle  &11  in  the  numbers  on  the  works.  At  the  same 
time  charitable  relief  was  started  and  by  tho  end  of  the  month 
distributed  to  1694  persons. 

About  the  middle  of  February  sixteen  cents  of  rain  fell  at  Pooua. 
Graiu  continued  to  come  in  large  quantities,  bdjri  roso  slightly  to 
twenty-three  pounds  and  jvdri  to  twenty-four  pounds.  The  nom- 
hera  on  public  works  fell  from  23,764  to  23,034,  and  on  civil  works 
from  29,569  to  18,752.  This  decrease  was  chiefly  dne  to  the  lower- 
ing r.f  pf^y  on  the  civil  works;,  tho  transfer  of  the  able-bodied  from 
civil  to  public  works,  and  tlie  eulorccuient  of  task  and  distance 
tests.  The  number  on  charitable  relief  rose  to  1766.  During  the 
month  ihere  was  slight  cholera  in  Bhimthadi  and  Pnrandhar.  In 
'he  beginning  of  March  about  twenty-six  cents  of  rain  fell.  Grain 
continued  to  pour  in  and  the  supply  wns  plentiful.  Except  in  the 
beginning-  of  the  Tuonth,  when  there  was  a  small  rise,  prices 
remained  at  twenty-three  pounds  the  rupee  for  bdjri  and  twenty- 
fonr  pounds  for  jtwri.  There  was  slight  cholera  in  Bhimthadi  and 
three  other  sub-divisions.  The  numbers  on  civil  works  continued 
to  fall,  from  about  12,213  in  tho  beginning-  of  the  month  to  4876 
about  the  close ;  public  works  showed  a  small  rise  from  23,034  to 
26,003,  and  charitable  relief  from  1766  to  2290.  About  the  middle 
of  April  eighty  cents  of  rain  fell  at  IndApur.  Grain  wwi  largely 
imported  and  the  supply  continued  plentiful,  with  bSjri  sUghUy 
dearer  at  21 J  pounds  and  jvdn  at  20^  pounds.  There  were  a  few 
of  cholera,  aud  cattle -disease  was  prevalent  in  Sirur  and 
liaveli.    The  numbers  relieved  rose  on  public  works  from  26,603 


Chapter  17. 
Agrleolton^ 


I  The  original  wa^^cs  were,  for  a  lurm  "  (2  nn.)  a  day,  for  a  woman  2M.  (li  o*.), 
and  for  a  buy  or  girl  capable  of  work  l^tL(la.).  About  the  middle  of  November, 
wbenpricea  rose  ovornxteen  iK)unds  tho  rupee,  a  sliding  acale  wan  ulr  1  h  ed  which 
proTMUd  th&t  the  inoiMy  rate  aboald  va^  with  prioo  of  grain  and  thai  a  man 
fbould  always  receive  the  price  of  one  ponnd  of  grain  in  addWcn  to  1  ^(i.  ( 1  ad- 

The  new  rates  were  :  for  a  man  the  pri  ^  of  one  pound  of  grnin  :ind  '■^a.  (J  O.) 
instead  of  \\d.  (i  a.) ;  for  a  woman  the  pnce  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  (ia.) 
iiuteadof  i4.(|a.);Midforsboyorgiirths  prtM  of  iMlf  a  pottttd  of  gMW  iiidKr 
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to  8t,678,  and  <m  obaritaUe  relief  from  2290  to  4301 ;  on  eiTil 

works  the  numbeii  fell  from  4876  to  4650.    The  first  days  of  May 
brought  slight  showers  in  Piirnnflhnr,  nnrl  about  tho  close  of  the 
TOontn  good  rain  fell  all  over  the  district  except  in  Jimnar,  Khed, 
and  M4val.    Small  numbers  were  coming  back.    The  grain  suj^ply^ 
oootitined  ample,  bat  hajri  rose  to  19}  pooode  the  mpee  and  jvdri 
to  ]9|  poonds.   Tho  high  prices  oansed  much  distress.    During  the 
month  there  was  slight  cholera  over  most  of  the  district.  The 
nambers  relieved  rose  oti  public  works  from  31,678  to  40,177,  and 
on  charitable  relief  from  4301  to  7.501 ;  on  civil  works  they  fell  from 
4650  to  46 1 2.    In  June  an  average  of  6*78  inches  of  rain  fell.  Hanj 
landholders  oame  back  bringing  their  cattle.  The  sowing  of  the 
early  crops  was  begun  in  the  west;  in  the  east  somng  was  much 
kept  bncK  from  want  of  bullocks.    Cattle-diseap<e  was  prevalent  in 
three  sub-divisions  and  a  fev\'  caries  of  cholera  occurred.    The  supply 
of  grain  was  sufficient  and  both  hdjrl  and  jvari  continued  steady  at 
19^  pounds  the  mpee.   The  nambers  on  public  works  fell  from 
40,177  to  35,341 ;  they  rose  on  civil  works  from  4612  to  4025,  and 
on  charitable  relief  from  7501  to  12,729.    July  pa''sed  with  little 
rain,  an  averaj^e  fall  of  only  3  24  inches,  and  this  almost  solely  in 
the  west.    £z(%pt  in  Maval  rain  was  everywhere  wanted,  the 
crops  especially  in  Bbimthadi  and  the  east  were  withering,  and  in 
many  places  field  work  was  at  a  stand.   The  supply  of  grain 
was  sufficient,  but  hajri  rose  to  14^  pounds  and   jiu'iri  to  11] 
pounds.    This  caused  much  distress  and  in  the  south  and  east  many 
were  again  preparing  to  start  for  the  Berdrs.    The  nnnibers  on 
pnblio  works  fell  from  85,344  to  26,786,  on  civil  works  from 
4625  to  3562,  and  on  charitable  relief  from    12,729  to  12,420. 
In  August  an   avcrajnce  of   four  inches  of  rain  fell,  but  it  was 
chiefly   confined   to   the   west.    Ttain  was  wanted  everywhere, 
particularly  in  luddpur,  Bhimthadi,  Sirur,  and  Purandhar.  Tho 
rice  crops  in  MAval  were  good,  but  in  the  east  the  crops  were 
withering  and  in  some  places  they  had  perished.   In  Bhimthadi 
and  Purandhar,  with  some  exceptions^  the  pulse  was  lost.    Tho  high 
prices,  hajri  fit  12f  and  ;'(vfri' at  thirteen  pounds,  mused  mucb  distress. 
Many  Bhimthadi  laudholdens  were  preparing  to  leave  their  homes. 
Thronghont  the  month  cholera  was  prevalent.     The  numbers 
on  relief  works  fell,  on  pnbKo  works  from  26,780  to  24,514, 
and  on  civil  works  from  3557  to  2003  ;  on  charitable  rehef  they 
rose  from  12,420  to  21,650.    In  September  nn  averag-o  of  5-42 
inches  of  rain  fell.    At  first  in  the  central  siib-divisions,  Junnar 
Khed  and  Haveli,  there  were  only  slight  showers,  but,  about  the 
close  of  the  month,  them  was  good  min,  and  the  early  crops,  which 
except  in  Indipur  had  suffered  severely,  were  much  benefited. 
About  the  middle  of  the   month  the  fate  or  rahl  sowing  wa'=' 
begun,  the  poorer  landholders  in  Bhimthadi  finding  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  seed  and  cattle,    .fiajrt  fell  from  12|  to  14J  pounds 
and^n  from  thirteen  to  15f  pounds.   The  people  were  improTing, 
and  cholera  and  small-pox  were  on  the  decline.    The  numbers  <  n 
public  works  rose  from  24,514  to  24,687  and  on  charitable  relief 
from  21,650  to  24,474;  on  civil  works  the  numbers  fell  from  2003 
to  719.    In  October  an  average  of  3  32  inches  of  rain  fell.  The 
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prospects  of  the  early  crops  continued  favourable  and  the  late  sowing      Gbapter  IT. 

was  iu  progress.    The  Bhimthodi   cultivators*  seed   and  cattle  AsrkildtlXt. 

difficulty  disappeared.   The  moneylenders  came  forward;  the  better 

dass  of  KonbiB  had  generally  stocks  of  their  own ;  and  a  large  F4m»«, 

proportion  of  Bhimtbadij  chiefly  along  the  Bhima,  wan  tilled  by  the  iW>97. 

people  of  the  west  of  the  district  and  of  Sdtdra,  who  advanced  seed 

and  lent  bullocks  on  the  crop-sharo  or  hafal  system.^    About  tho  end 

of  tho  month  the  Rowiii<^   in  Bhimtliadi  was  greatly  kept  back  by 

heavy  showers.    Bdjri  fell  from       to  18^  pounds,  &udivdri  from  15| 

to  nioeteea  poonds.  The  nambers  on  public  works  fell  from  24,687 

to  15,461,  on  civil  works  from  719  to  122,  and  on  charitable  reli^ 

from  21,474  to  8209.    The  larg-e  decrease  iu  tlio  number  ou  tho 

relief  works  was  mainly  causeti  by  people  baving  left  the  works 

tempted  by  the  better  wages  they  could  earn  in  tho  fields.  Slight 

iwn  fell  aboat  the  close  of  NoTember.   The  hdiri  harreet  was  ta 

progress  and  the  late  sowings  were  finished.    In  four  sub^diTisions 

the  jcdri  crops  were  slig-htly  damaged  by  blight.    In  some  parts, 

owing  to  the  want  of  bullocks,  the  lillago  had  been  slovenly,  and 

in  many  places  the  jvdri  crops  were  choked  with  weeds.    On  the 

whole  the  outlook  was  promisiug.    Bdjri  fell  to  tweiity«two  poands 

and  jvdri  to  23^  pounds.   The  nambers  on  public  works  fell  from 

9621  in  the  first  days  of  the  month  to  1788  nb  ut  the  close,  on 

civil  works  from  122  to  fifty-three,  and  on  charitable  relief  from 

8209  to  1550.    At  the  end  of  November  all  relief  works  were  closed. 

December  passed  with  a  few  slight  showers.    Bdjri  fell  to  23^ 

poands  and  jvdri  to  twenty-five  pounds.   Government  continued  to 

of^er  charitable  relief,  but  on  the  22nd  of  the  montli  the  nnmber 

aeekini]'  relief  had  dwindled  to  180, 

The  following  statement  of  average  m^ntLly  millet  prices  and 
numbers  receiving  relief,  shows  that,  durmg  the  fir^t  quarter  of 
1877,  grain  kept  pretty  steady  at  twenty-three  pounds  the  rupee  or 
more  than  twice  the  ordinary  rate,  tba^  its  price  rose  rapidly  till  it 
reached  12}  pounds  in  August,  and  that  it  then  quickly  fell  to  2d| 
poands.  As  early  as  December  1870  tbo  numbers  on  relief  works 
reached  40,250,  and  in  January  1877  rose  to  53,333.  In  February, 
by  lowering  wages  and  enforcing  task  and  distance  tests,  the  total 
was  reduced  to  41 .786,  and  in  March  it  fell  to  83,223.  From  that  it 
rose  to  44,789  in  Klay,  and  then  began  gradually  to  fall.  From  Jane 
to  September  the  decrease  was  slow,  it  was  rapid  in  October,  and  in 
November  the  works  were  closed.  The  numbers  on  charitable 
relief  rose  steadily  from  1694  in  January  to  12,729  in  June;  thea 
with  a  slight  fall  to  12,420  in  July  they  rose  to  24,474  iu  September. 
In  October  they  rapidly  declined  to  8209,  in  November  to  155U  and 
in  December  to  180  when  almost  all  the  relief -houses  wece.  closed  k 


>  In  187(>-77  the  tille<l  area  iu  Bhimtliadi  WM  101,730  MrM  j  i|i  1877-78,  372,088. 
and  in  1S7S-79,  335,311)  ucrcii.  In  IndH>nr  for  th*  Miqia  vwn  th^  tnu  w«m940<| 
136,7(id»  and  192,360  acres. 
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AVWMB  DAIbT  MOMMBM. 

\ 

UjOHTS* 

OnBdM. 

Civil. 

tnJDllC.  i 

Trvfal 
lOwli.  1 

Jldl>ri. 

Jvdri. 

November  ...      .«  ... 
DflOMnber  ...  m 

6«01 

14.253 

20.664 
40|ttO 

Poundi. 
19 
aut 

PouDda. 
20i 
ia> 
**t 

Inches. 
Slight. 

1877. 

January   

February    ...  ... 

MarviU        ...      ...  ... 

April         M.  ... 

Mfty          ...  ... 

June   

July   

August   

8ept«mber  

October   

MoVMttbM  >M      «.  ■•• 
DoOQ^ftbtV  ...      ...  ... 

29,500 

6620 
46.10 

8Atl7 
2003 
719 
122 

u 

'23,T<.>1 

26,603 
81,678 
40.177 
8A,.S44 
26,760 
24,614 
24.687 
15,461 
4788 

r<3,333 
41,7H6 
83,223 

36.S28 
41.7^'t 

30,.H48 
36,517 
M,400 
U,6«8 
4791 

1604 

22130 
4S01 

ii 

12,729 
12.420 
21,650 

8209 
ISSO 
UO 

23} 

28 

224 

21 

1» 

10} 

14 

12 

14 

» 

SS 

22f 

24 

■i 

IS 

i&i 
19 

? 

•02 
•20 
•10 
•UO 
6-48 
3 '24 
4-O0 
b-^i 
8'SS 
•SO 

Total  ... 

814,6)17 

412,972 

9e.7M 

M'Ot 

Average  .. 

24,1»5 

31,767 

8230 

TotilBii 

1.975^ 

1  ■■^n'-  II'- 

Within  the  famine  area  carts  could  hardly  bo  hired.  "Wlien  tliey 
took  fodder  and  graiu  to  the  relief  works  from  other  parts  of  the 
district,  the  charges  were  seldom  higher  thau  the  ordinary  rates. 
Except  in  December  1876^  when  a  cart  cost  2«.  (Bs.U)  and  in 
January  1877,  when  it  cost  3«.  (RsJ^)  a  day,  the  daily  rate, for  a 
cart  was  2s.  9<i.  (Rs.l|). 

A  ppocial  census,  taken  on  the  19th  of  May  1877,  when  famine 
prcb.siiro  was  general  and  f5cvcre,  showed  that  of  48,061  workers, 
42,304  on  public  and  5747  on  civil  works,  30,030  belonged  to  the 
BDb-diyiaions  where  the  worka  were  oarried  on,  11,041  belungod  to 
other  sub-divisions  of  the  district,  4701  were  from  other  districts, 
and  1G49  were  from  neighbouring  states.  As  regards  thuir 
occupation,  2006  were  manuf.actnrors  or  craftsmen,  24,28.5  were 
holders  or  uuder-holdors  of  land,  and  21,070  were  labourers. 

In  1877  relief-hon?os  were  opened  for  the  infirm  poor.  Thirty- 
three  houRes  were  opened  ;uul  uiaintaiiied  at  a  cost  of  £22,838 
(Rs.  2,28,;i8U).  Of  twelve  houses  with  a  cost  of  £G9 19  {iU.  09,490) 
in  Bhimthadi,  two  at  BMmati  and  Fbndare  were  opened  in  April ; 
three  at  Supa,  PAtas,  and  Jalgaon-Kharepathar,  in  May ;  one  at 
Pimpalgaon,  in  June;  four,  at  Pargaon,  Khadlci,  Boribyal,  and 
Sln'r.siiphal,  in  July;  and  one  at  Yevat,  in  August.  Of  eleveu  iu 
Inuapui  at  a  cost  of  £9561  (Kg.  95,510),  eight,  at  indapur,  Kalas, 
Nimbgaon-Ketki,  Varknte-Bodrnk,  MadanyAdi,  Lasume,  Shetphal- 
Hareli,  and  Pulasdev,  were  opened  in  July  ;  two,  at  Bdvda  and 
Hingangaon,  in  Aunrust  ;  and  one  at  Akula,  in  ISepteuiber.  Of  seven, 
with  a  cost  of  £2805  (Ks.  28,050)  in  vSirur,  there  was  one  each  at 
Ghodnadi,  Hdnjangaon-Ganpati,  Talegaon,  Kirvi,  Maudav^aon, 
Karde,  and  Alcgaon.   Of  two,  with  a  coat  oE  £2212  (Bs.  22,12(^|  in 
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Havelij  one  was  at  Dhankavdi  and  the  other  at  Loni-Kalbljar.  Ono 
with  a  cost  of  £1260  (Rs. 12^600)  was  opened  at  Jeiuri  m  I'uruudhar 
Except  at  Pttaa  in  Bhtrntbadi,  which  had  to  he  ke]^t  upon  till  the 
28th  of  Febrnarj  1878,  all  the  relief -houses  were  closed  on  the  80th 
of  November  1877.  As  a  rule  the  death  rate  in  the  Poona  relief 
camps  was  low.  It  wns  htfrhcst  in  the  relief  camp  at  Dhankavdi 
close  to  Poouu.  iiXcept  at  Jbhuukavdi  no  camps  were  built,  the 
villages  were  almost  deserted  and  the  people  were  able  to  house 
themselves  and  to  live  in  rest-houses.  At  Supa  and  Jejuri  larg^e 
empty  house?^  were  rented  and  a  few  cheap  sheds  were  built.  The 
reiief-hou.se  at  Dhankavdi  was  reopened  for  a  lew  weeks  in  Julj  1878 
when  the  ruins  held  off. 

The  most  marked  features  of  the  famine  in  Poona  were  the  eSorts 
of  the  landholders  to  help  themselves,  and  the  steady  flow  of  grain 
into  the  markets,  so  that,  from  about  the  end  of  October  1 876  to  tiie 

close  of  the  famine  in  October  1877^  no  great  difficulty  was  found  in 

keeping  the  labourers  snpjilied  with  p^ain  at  rates  very  slightly  in 
excess  of  Pouua  rates.  As  soon  as  signs  of  scarcity  began  the 
Knnbis  left  their  houses  in  large  numbers  to  find  fodder  for  their 
cattle  and  food  for  themselTes.  In  contrast  to  the  Knnbis,.  the  Mh&rs 
Kings  and  R&mushis,  from  indolence  and  perhaps  from  the  fear 
that  if  they  left  their  villanres  fhoy  mipfht  forfeit  tlieir  liorcditary 
riglitb,  would  not  Ipfive  their  vilhiLCos  to  go  to  the  relief  wurkn.  At 
first  they  were  diaiuclined  to  take  direct  relief,  and  clamoured  for 
employment  in  their  own  village.  Later  they  became  demoralised, 
and  many  capable  of  work  swelled  the  numbers  on  charitable  relief. 
It  was  custoTnary  to  Fond  large  drafts  to  the  pubiit-  works,  feeding 
them  at  certain  viUagt  s  ou  the  way.  Tho  1ow-c;iste  htbourers  sent 
distances  of  forty  to  fifty  uides  started  willingly,  but  after  getting 
refreshed  at  the  staging  villages  dispersed  and  made  their  way  ba(£ 
to  their  homes. 

Early  in  tlie  famine,  Bhimthadi,  Pnrandhar,  and  Hayeli  were 
placed  under  the  famine  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Keyser,  first  assistant 
collector;  Inilfipnr  waf?  ]ilaced  under  Mr.  W.  M.  Fletcher,  of  the 
revenue  survey,  who  had  suie  charge  of  all  relief  operations  in  that 
snb-dirision,  and  subsequently  of  twenty-nine  villages  in  the  east 
of  Bhimthadi ;  and  Sirur,  Khed,  Jnnnar,  and  Mdval  were  under 
Mr.  K  C.  Osanne,  assistant  collector,  of  the  first  of  which  he  had  also 
the  rorcnne  clmrg"o.  Mr.  Keysor  was  nssisto<l  by  ^fr.  11.  L.  Holland 
of  the  revenue  survey,  who  was  however  bick  and  ou  privilege  leave 
from  November  1870  to  March  1877  and  again  permanently 
invalided  in  July  when  he  went  home  on  sick  leaTO,  and  also  from 
February  1877  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Symonds,  assistant  collector,  who, 
from  its  establishment  in  Anpist  1877,  was  placed  in  charg-c  of  the 
Dhankavdi  relief  c»iiij),  until  Oetober  when  he  relieved  Mr.  Ozanne. 
Besides  these  officers,  Mr.  A.  L.  P.  Larken,  assistant  collector,  was 
entrusted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Mntha  canal  and  Nira  canal 
labour  gangs  and  with  settling  land  compensation  cases.  In 
October  187G  the  mamhitdars  of  Tndripur  and  Bhimthadi,  and,  in 
November  and  December,  those  of  tSirur  and  Poraudhar  were  put 
on  famine  relief  duty;  and  in  August  1677,  the  mdmlatdar  of 
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Chapter  ly.      M^val  was  placed  under  Mr.  Symonds  on  tiio  Dhankavdi  relief 

.AgriTulturo.  <^»°^P-' 
FAMiNKa  ^^^^       famina  area  was  divided  into  thirty-sereii  lelief 

im-n  circles,  each  nnder  an  inspector.  Tweke  of  tlieee,  Pimpslgnon, 
Yevat,  Pdrgaon,  Pfitas,  Supa,  Murti,  Pandare,  Jalgaon-Kharepathar, 
Bardmati,  RAvangaon,  iSbirsiiphal,  and  Malad,*  of  seven  to  fifteen, 
villages,  were  in  Bhirathadi ;  ten,  Bdvda,  V^ddpuri,  Nimbgaon- 
Ketki,  Lasurna,  Kalas,  Bhigvan,  Palasdev,  Kalthan,  Agoti,  and 
HingangaoOy*  of  seven  to  ten  villages,  were  in  Indipor ;  eight, 
Mdndavgaon,  Nirvi,  Karda,  Koodhpaii,  MaltluuD,  Siror,  Pibal,  and 
Shikrapur,  of  five  to  oleven  villages,  were  in  Sirar;  foar,  RAjuri, 
Jejuri,  Valha,  and  Uuroli,  of  mno  to  thirteen  villages  were  in 
Purandhar;  two,  Loni-Kalbiiar  of  eleven  and  AHhtupur^  of  ten 
Tillages,  were  in  Haveli;  and  one,  Lfikhangaon  of  seven  villages, 
was  in  Khed. 

Tlie  diflBcolties  in  the  way  of  ^eotive  relief  were  lightened  hj 

the  tractable,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  cultivators,  the  self-helpful 
character  of  the  people.     At  first  tli"  village  oflficers  were  directed 
to  feed  travellers  in  obvious  need  oi  food.    In  consetjuence  of  this 
order  meu  wandered  from  village  to  village  living  aa  destitute 
travellers,  so  that  it  hecame  necessaxy  to  modify  the  orders  and 
limit  the  number  of  villages  where  travellers  might  be  relieved  to 
a  few  ou  tlic  main  thoroughfares,    'IMicso  adnlt  malingerers  kept 
in  fair  condition,  but  their  children  were  often  painfully  rodui-ed. 
The  wanderers  were  not  confined  to  the  low   castes.  Numbers 
flocked  into  Poena,  where  a  private  association  dealt  somewhat 
indiscriminate  charity,  and  strean^ed  towards  Bombay  from  Poena, 
Sdtara,  and  ShoMpur.    In  August  all  beggars  were  turned  out  of 
Poena,  a  relief  camp  was  established  at  the  village  of  Dhankavdi 
about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  organized  private  charity 
was  stopped,  and  those  in  need  of  relief  were  taken  to  the  camp, 
whence  inien  fit  for  work  th(;y  were  drafted  to  relief  works  or  sent 
to  their  own  homes.    People  were  also  collected  in   Bombay  and 
Thana  and  sent  by  rail  to  the  camp  near  Poena  at  Government 
exiJense.     Another  difiieulty  was,  that,  before  the  task  or  any 
other  test  was  established,  people  rushed  to  the  relief  works  in  snon 
numbers  that  it  was  diflicult  to  deal  with  them,  except  at  a  great 
waste  of  public  money.     Works  under  civil  agency  bad  often  no 
supervising  establishment  beyond  one  or  more  inesperieiicpfl  find 
temporarily  employed  clerks.    In  some  cases  there  were  many 
as  1500  to  2000  workers,  and  in  one  case  for  a  short  time  more 
than  4000  workers  on  one  civil  agency  work.    The  result  was  a 
pretence  of  work,  insufficient  return  for  large  expenditure,  and, 
very  probal)ly,  some  aniou»it  of  fraudulent  gains  on  the  part  of  the 
clerks.    With  the  establishment  of  the  distance  and  task  tests  and 


'  Tlie  mimUtddr  of  IndApur  was  B4v  SAheb  Vishnu  Vimdev,  of  Bhimfluidi 
Biv  Siheb  Gane«h  Bhivr.-iv,  of  Sirur  Khin  Siheb  Shamsudin  AlikhAo,  ofPonUidhar 
RAr  SAheb  SiUr*m  DAdAji,  and  of  Ma\  al  Kdv  SAheb  Mahidev  Pundlik. 

-  T}i(  l;i8t  three,  each  of  nine  villagca,  were  un<ler  .Mr.  Fletcher. 

^  JndApar  is  omitted  as  it  wm  miuMged  \>y  the  maoicipaUty. 
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the  openiug  of  the  Nin  oanalj  tlie  Dhond-lfiMun^  railway 

embankment,  and  other  large  and  well  organized  works  under  the 
Public  Works  Depart nient,  these  difficulties  disappeared  and  the 
civil  agoncy  works  were  entirely  set  apart  for  such  persons  as  were 
incapable  of  hard  work.  The  difficulty  then  was  to  find  work  which 
the  weakly  oonld  do  and  to  provide  for  the  enormous  preponderance 
of  women.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  a  few  able-hodied  men  on 
civil  agency  works^  while  almost  the  only  suitable  employment 
that  could  l>e  fonnd  was  clearing  silt  from  old  ponds,  and  throwing 
gravel  on  roads  and  cleartug  stones  from  them.  Next  it  was  found 
difficult  to  enforce  the  tests  without  causing  eerioua  sulleriug  and 
loss  of  life.  The  unwillingness  of  the  low-caste  people  to  leave 
their  homes  lias  been  noticed.  There  was  a  oatoral  unwillingness, 
on  the  part  of  all  classes,  to  trrinij)  Ir  ^L''  distances  with  their  women 
and  chil  Iren,  and  work  without  much  slicltcr  at  night  or  provision 
for  the  tirst  few  days,  while  in  the  case  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
continuous  work  there  was  sheer  inability  to  perform  even  the 
moderate  task  required.  Poona  was  singularly  nvoured  in  having 
many  large  and  well-organized  works  in  progress,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  tbo  difficulties  wore  successfully  overcome  by  a  jndicioua 
system  of  advances,  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  works,  the  system  of  credit  with  the  grain -dealer  which  soon 
sprang  up,  and  the  wearing  off  of  the  feeling  of  strangeness  in  the 
lives  of  a  population,  who,  if  not  well-to-do,  had  no  former 
experience  of  the  actual  pinch  of  hunger.  The  total  cost  of  the 
famine  waa  estimated  at  £100,611  (Rs,  16,06,110),  of  which 
£137,596  (Rs.  13,75,960)  were  spent  on  public  and  civil  works, 
and  £28,015  (Rs.  2,80,150)  on  charitable  relief. 

Except  that  the  rice  crops  suffered  from  petty  thefts  in  the 
harvest  of  1S77,  and  that  small  stores  of  grain  were  taken  out  of 

drsprted  houses,  there  was  a  striking  freedom  from  crime.  Compared 
witli  the  former  year  the  criminal  returns  showed  a  total  increase 
of  1627  offences,  which  in  the  Commissioner's  opinion,  wcro  due 
to  the  famine,  being  chiefly  thefts  and  other  offences  against  property 
and  person.^  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  numbers  either  of  the 
men  or  of  the  cattle  wlio  left  the  district  and  did  not  come  back. 
It  is  believed  that  fully  a  fourth  of  the  ©migrant  population  never 
returned,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  cattle  taken  away  were  nevei 
brought  back.  Among  the  people  the  estimated  special  mortality 
was  about  8300  souls,  but  compared  with  1872  the  1881  census 
shows  a  fall  of  20,732.  The  addition  of  the  normal  yearly  increase 
of  one  per  cent  during  the  remaining  seven  years  gives  85,223 
as  the  loss  of  population  caused  by  death  and  migration  in  1876 
and  1877.  Of  cattle,  besides  those  that  died,  many  thousands  were 
aold  at  very  low  prices.*  Thongh  very  great,  the  Ices  of  stock  did 
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•  The  eluef  details  we,  an  inereM*  tmder  nmHen  of  S?  nnder  •ttanpi  «r 

abetmeat  of  suicide,  6  ;  under  rnTn>ery.  ;  under  lurking  IiDinn  trrsprvf?  or  hoiiw- 
breaking,  164  ;  under  miBchief.  3i  ;  under  theft  of  cattle,  183  ,  midci  urdiuary  tiicf  t, 
12ol  ;  and  under  receiving  stolen  property,  95.  ,       ,    .  . 

^  The  (Iccrc  i<^r  nf  cattle  through  dwihs  Mkd  Other  causet  aciaing  from  famuie  haa 
been  estunAtcd  at  near  110,000. 
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not  interfere  with  field  work.  The  tilled  area  in  1877-78  fell  short 
of  the  1875-76  area  by  7476  acres.  Of  a  land  revenue  of  £116»004 
(Ba.  11,60,040)  for  collection  in  1876-77,  £70,821  6*.  (Rs.  7,03,213) 
"were  rf'covpred  by  tho  close  of  the  year.  Tn  1R77-7R,  of  n  land 
revenue  of  £117,013  (Ks.  11,70,130)  £110,M7  14^.  (Rs.  11,01,477) 
were  recovered.  Of  £114,894  18s.  (Rs.  11,48,949),  the  realizablo 
land  reyenne  for  1878-79,  £104,030  10&  (Rs.  10,40,305),  and  of  the 
balances,  £12,091  28.  (R«.  1,20,9 1 1)  were  recovered.  By  tho  Isfc 
of  January  1880  the  outstanding  bnlanco  ro?;e  («>  £4(1488  of  wliir  li 
in  Jnne  1880  about  £42,981  (Ra.  4,29,810)  were  remitted.  In  the 
east  of  the  district  some  villages  were  deserted  and  others  were 
half  empty.  The  caltiration  was  far  below  the  aver^^  and  the 
nnmber  of  cattle  enormoaaly  decreased.  With  ordinary  harvests  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  least  ten  y^rs  woald  be  required  to 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  prosperity. 

In  1878-79,  in  Sirur,  Purandhar,  Bhimthadi  and  Inddpur  the 
kharif  or  early  crops  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  too  ranch 
wet.  In  Ind^pur  they  were  also  choked  by  au  extraordinary 
growth  of  weeds.  Half  crops  were  obtained  in  Sirnr  and  in  parts 
of  Porandhar  and  Bhimthadi,  but  in  places  considerable  damage 
was  done  by  locusts  and  other  insoets.  Tho  rail  or  late  crops 
promised  well  till  as  thej  began,  to  ripon  the  rats  committod  fearful 
havoc. 

The  price  of  grain  continued  exceedingly  high  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  weather  the  poorer  classes  of  Ind&par  showed 
signs  of  sofiering.  To  relieye  the  distress  at  various  places  in 
Iiuiapur  vrork  was  opened  on  the  Nira  Canal.  Piece-work  was 
exacted  from  the  able-bodied,  and  the  weak  and  sickly  received 
subsistence  wages.  During  May,  June,  and  July,  nearly  10,000 
people  were  diwly  employed.  Between  200  or  800  who  were  unfit 
lor  work,  were  cared  for  in  a  relief-house  in  Inddpur.  The  total 
ooBt  was  £663       (Rs.  6636). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CAPITAL. 

In  1872,  according  totho  census,  besides  well-to-do  husbandmen 
aod  profonional  men,  12,028  persons  held  positions  implying  the 
possession  of  capital    Of  these   1464  were  hankers,  money- 

changers,  and  shopkeepers ;  7G08  were  merchants  and  traders  ;  and 
2956  drew  their  incomea  from  rents  of  houses  and  shops,  from 
funded  property^  shares,  annuities,  and  the  like.  Under  the  head 
of  capitalists  and  traders,  the  1880-81  Ikwnse  tax  assesament  papers 
show  2460  peraons  assessed  on  yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £50 
(Rs.  500).  Of  these  1229  had  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500-750);  429  £75 
to  £100  (Rs.  750-1000) ;  304  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000-1250) ;  119 
£125  to  £150  (R.^.  1250-1500)  ;  136  €150  to  €200  (Rs.  1500- 2000) ; 
105  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000-3000);  sixty  £300  to  £400 
(R8.30U0-4000);  twenty-seven  £400  to  £500  (Rs.  4000  -  5000); 
twenty-four  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000-7500)  ;  thirteen  £750  to  £1000 
(Rs.  7500-10,000)  ;  and  fourteen  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  Resides 
these  the  1879  p-ipers  showed  12,976  persons  assessed  on  yearly 
incomes  of  £10  to  .£50  (Rs.  100-500).  Of  those  6402  had  £10  to 
£15  (Rs.  100-150) ;  3673  £15  to  £25  (Bs.  150-250) ;  1928  £25  to 
£35  (jRs.  250-350);  and  978  £35  to  £50  (£8.850-600).^ 

From  1750  to  1817  Poom^  was  the  capital  of  the  Peshw^  and 
the  resort  o(  the  great  officers  and  feinlatories  of  the  state  with 
their  nnmoroMs  followers.  Daring  this  time  Poona  was  probably 
the  richest  city  in  Western  India.  In  1708  the  exactions  of  the  last 
Peshwa  Bajirav  II.  and,  iu  1802,  of  Yashvantrdv  Holkar  stripped 
the  people  of  Poona  of  much  of  their  wealth.  Still  in  1817,  wnen 
it  passed  nnder  British  rule,  Poona  was  a  rich  city  where  skilled 
craftsmen  centered  and  larp^o  sums  were  spent.  The  cajjitalisfs  of 
Poona  .suffered  considerably  by  the  change  from  Marjltha  to  British 
rule.  About  one-third  of  the  capital  was  driven  from  the  market. 
Poona  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  governmont  and  the  residence  of  its 
namerons  ministers  and  ofBcers.  The  great  purchases  of  jewek, 
sbftwls,  embroidered  cloths,  and  other  valuable  articles  came 
to  fin  end  and  tr^e  declined.  Under  the  Peshwds  mnch  of  the 
revenue  from  their  widespread  possessions  centered  iu  Pooua.  The 
money  came  either  by  bills  drawn  from  the  districts  upon  the 
Poona  hankSi  or  if  it  was  paid  in  cash  it  passed  through*  ae 
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1  The  1879  Bgnres  are  given  because  incomes  ander  £50  (Rs.  500)  have  since  been 
freed  from  the  lioeiMe  tax. 
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handB  of  bankers,  wto  profited  by  tbe  excTiang-c  of  coius  before  tho 
collection  reached  the  public  treasury.    Poona  bankers  had  their 
agents   in   the   districts   and  the   ramification   of  the  muney 
trade  in  loans  to  the  people  and  to  the  renters  of  villages  created 
a  wide  circulation  of  specie,  which  returned  to  tlie  coffers  of 
the  Puona  bankers  with  an  abandant  accnmnlation  of  interest. 
Loans  of  this  nature  were  usually  repaid  in  orftin  which  was 
received  at  a  price  much    below    the    market   raie,    and  thus 
brought  great  returus  to  the  lenders-    Under  the  British  revenue 
system  all  these  advantages  to  the  capitalists  disappeared.  The 
trade  in  monejlending  was  still  further  hindered  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  snits  in  courts  instead  of  the  former  private  methods  of 
dunmng  debt-  is.    The  merchants  were  forced  to  be  more  cautious 
in  their  speculations  and  to  look  more  to  individual  character  and 
oollateral  security.^   A  lew  bankers  failed  from  bad  debts  oontraoted 
by  broken-down  nobles  and  officials.   About  1821  business  was 
very  dull  in  Poona.  Many  rich  bankers  had  fallen  into  poverty.* 
Before  1850  the  period  of  Poona's  greatest  depression  had  popped. 
It  remained  the  residence  of  many  of  the  pensioned  Mar4tha  nobles 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  Poona  and  a  very  large 
militsiy  station.  About  1 885  it  became  the  resort  of  the  Oovemor  and 
Council  of  Bombay  between  June  and  October  and  the  head^qnarters 
of  the  Bombay  nmiy  for  part  of  the  yonr.    Sine©  tho  opening  of  the 
southern  braurli  of  tho   Peninsula  railway  in  1858,   Poona  has 
contiuued  to  increase  in  size,  trade,  and  wealth.    At  present  (1883) 
in  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Foona,  besides  the  branch  of  the 
Bombay  Bank,  forty  to  fifty  firms  have  a  capital   of  £10,000 
(Ks.  1,00,000)  and  upwards,  about  eighty  firms  have  £5000  to  £10,000 
(Rs.  50,000- 1,00,000),  and   about   250   have  £1000    to  £5000 
(Kb.  10,000  -  50,000).    In  Junnar,  the  place  of  next  importance,  the 
sesitof  Mttsslmkn  governors  in  the  times  of  the  Bahroanis  (1347- 
1489)  and  <tf  the  Moghals  (16S7-1760),  one  firm  has  a  capital  of  about 
£1 0,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).  about  five  have  £5000  to  £10,000  (Rs.  50,000- 
1,00,000\  and  about  forty  have  £1000  to  £5000  (Rs.  10,000-50,000). 
In  the  rest  of  the  district^  in  Baramati  Jndapur  Snsvad  and  Sirur, 
about  seven  tirrna  huvo  a.  ciipilal  of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000), 
about  seven  have  £6000  to  £10,000  (Bs.  50,000- 1,00,000),  and  200 
to  300  have  £1000  to  £5000  (Bs.  10,000-50,000) .  A  large  proportion 
of  these  firms  lend  money  on  TnortLTir^o  and  do  not  trade.    The  men 
of  capital  are  chiefly  Gujardt,  Marwar,  and  Lin ^-dy at  V4nis,  and  local 
Brahmaus.    A  few  Chkmbb^rs,  Konbis,  M^lis,  Mardthas,  Mbiurs, 
Son4r8j  and  Telis  with  small  capital  are  scattered  over  the  district, 
^d  in  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Poena  are  sevefal  rioh  European^ 
Jew*  Mu9alm6n>  and  P^rsi  firms. 

*QujarAt  Vtfnis,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  colony  at  Supa  in 

Bhimthadi,  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  Deeran  about  250  years 
ago  when  Surat  was  the  chief  centre  of  trade  in  Western  India 
(1608-1658).    They  appeared  as   travelling  dealers  in  foreigu 

>  Deccan  Riots  Ck>mmi88ion  R«port,  Ap.  C,  270,  271. 

»  Captain  H.  D.  BobsrtMii.  Coll«otor  (1821),  EMt India  Paper*,  IV.  688,  £89, 
*  fUv  SAiMb  Nano  Miitnfiiimltia,  SecreUry  Foonalfiulotpality. 
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ipioea  snd  groeeries,  TiBiting  tlie  Deocan  in  tbe  fair  ieaaon.   After     Chapter  T. 

a  time  they  settled  as  grocers  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  Capital 
taking  to  moneylending  soon  grew  rich.  They  are  still  considered 
foreigners,  and  except  in  dress  keep  all  Gtijnrjit  customs  and 
manners,  and  visit  their  native  country  every  three  or  four  years  to 
perforin  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  They  have  increased  under 
the  British,  thong^h  of  late  years  their  nnmber  has  been  stationary. 
Except  a  few  rich  traders  and  bankers  in  the  city  of  Poona,  most 
Gujarat  VAnis  are  petty  shopkeepers,  trader?,  and  money lenrferR. 
The  M/irwAr  Vanis  came  later  than  the  Giijaratis,  but  were  settled 
in  the  district  in  large  numbers  before  the  begiouiug  of  British 
mle.  They  were  looked  on  with  disfiaTonr  by  the  Mar^tlUSa  as  aliena 
who  took  hoards  of  money  to  their  native  oountry,  ^n  d  as  Jain 
heretics  their  temples  were  often  turned  to  tlie  upe  of  Brdhmauio 
OT  local  gods.^  Many  have  eettie<l  in  the  district  within  the  last 
forty  years.'  In  Poona  as  in  N^ik  and  other  parts  of  the  Presi* 
dency  the  great  redactions  in  rent  that  were  made  between  1887 
and  1850  left  the  landholder  with  a  marj^nn,  of  which  before  long 
tbe  M^,rw4ri  gained  the  chief  share.  I'hey  usually  begin  business 
as  clerks  and  servants  of  establisheil  shopkeepers  and  lenders. 
While  working  as  clerks,  generally  by  buying  old  gold  lace  and 
embroidered  clothing  or  broken  glass  bangles  and  by  savii^, 
they  pat  together  a  little  capital.  "When  the  derk  has  gathered 
cnongb  capital,  he  severs  his  connection  with  hismAst^aad  starts 
as  a  shopkeeper  and  moneylender.  lu  this  wny  new  shops  are 
beingf  continnally  opened.  Kich  and  lon<^-establisjied  M.irw^iri  firms 
are  careful  to  do  nothing  to  injure  their  good  name.  On  the  other 
liaodf  as  a  class,  the  small  Mlirwiris  are  anscrupalons  as  to  the 
means  they  use  for  making  money.  StiU  though  harsh  and  unscru- 
pnlons  to  his  debtors,  even  the  petty  and  pushinj^  lender  and 
shopkeeper  as  a  rule  deals  stmightly  with  his  own  people  and  with 
other  traders.  The  MdrwAri  lender's  chief  characteristics  are  love 
of  gain  and  carelessness  of  local  opinion.  He  has  much  self-reliance 
and  great  industry.  He  has  nsnally  education  enough  to  understand 
tlie  law  and  procedure  of  the  courts  to  which  he  often  resort?.  Ho 
is  an  excellent  accounttint  and  is  generally  quickwitted  in  all  that 
concerns  his  business.  Knowing  that  the  people  look  on  him  as  a 
Btranger  and  a  hardhearted  nsnrer  he  holds  aloof  from  them  and 
has  no  sympathies  with  them.  He  burdens  himself  with  as  few 
permanent  investments  as  possible,  and  like  the  GujarAt  Yiini  goes 
to  his  native  country  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  Besides 
as  a  moneylender  and  general  broker  he  is  employed  as  a  retail 
and  wholesale  dealer  in  groceries,  grain,  and  cloth.  Lingayat  or 
Kamitak  Y&nis  are  chiefly  ironmongers  and  grocers  and  are  seldom 
moneylenders.   Brihman  capitalists  who  belong  to  the  district  are 

1  r>eccan  Kioto  CoiDmisf^inn  liep^i  t,  23. 

>  The  bead'aiiwtera  of  fiombay  Occam  Mirwim  u  tb«  town  of  VAmbori  in  the 
Rihnri  anb-dtviiitm-of  Ahmadoagar,  ahoat  fifteen  miles  nortit  of  Ahmadnagar  city. 
It  is  t'jr  H  it  of  a  large  Mdrw^ri  community  and  is  the  centre  if  thtir  Lxchaugu  and 
bank  ing  buaiuesfl.  Tbe  proportioti  of  MArwAria  iu  Poona  is  not  so  Urge  as  in  Ahmad- 
no^'ar,  where  in  some  places  th«j  hsve  shnott  S  moaopoly  «!  ttOneylSlMlhlg.  PooCSIk 
£aioka  CommiMton  Bepocti  23^ 
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mostly  Konkanasth  Brfinnana  in  towns  and  Deahasfh  Brdbmans 

in  villngT'?!.  Except  a  few  in  thp  city  of  P(X)nn,  who  nro  printers^ 
booksellers,  and  ptibli«]iors  of  newspapers,  the  town  Brilhmans  who 
engage  in  trade  are  baukorii  and  moneylenders,  and  the  village 
BrAhmans  who  engage  in  moneylending  belong  to  the  Tillage 
accountants'  or  kulkamis'  families.  Kunbis  and  other  smaller 
capitalists  work  in  the  fields  and  at  their  crafts  besides  engaging  in 
moneylending.  Parsi  aud  Musalman  capitalists  arf^  contractors, 
landholders, and  traders,  and  &he  few  Europeans  are  agents  oi  Bombay 
firms  trading  in  Poena,  or  are  independent  traders. 

Of  townspeople,  mercliauts,  traders,  shcrpkeepers,  brokers, 
pleaders,  doctors,  oontractors,  and  highly  paid  GoTemmentflerranta ; 
and  of  conn  try  people,  landlords,  petty  shoj^eepera,  and  money* 
lenders,  aod  a  few  lich  cultivators  save  money. 

Traders  spend  much  of  their  savings  in  adding  to  their  business* 
With  all  classes  of  natives,  except  Marwdr  and  Gujarat  Vanis,  the 
favourite  iuvestmeut  is  ornaments  and  jewelry.    Next  to  ornaments 
come  land  aud  house  property  aud  lending  mouc^  on  mortgage. 
Government  savings  banks  and  Government  securities  are  resorted 
to  by  the  higher  clMses  of  townspeople  vbo  cannot  make  a  better 
use  of  their  money  and  by  others  as  a  safeofuard  against  loss  and 
because  they  can  take  out  the  money  whenever  they  want  it.  For- 
merly  considerable  sums  were  invested  in  private  native  banks, 
ohie6y  by  friendless  widows  and  others,  who  got  six  per  cent  interest. 
But  savings  banks  and  Government  securities,  though  they  pay  only 
3|,  4,  and  4J  per  cent,  have  greatly  reduced  this  form  of  investment. 
Joint  stock  companies  are  not  popular  except  with  those  who  have 
business  connection  with  Bombay.    European  Government  officers 
have  generally  accounts  with  the  Poona  branch  of  the  Bombay  Bank 
orwiih  Bombay  finns.   The  twelve  years  ending  1882  show  a  ooosi- 
derable  thongn  not  a  constant  increase  in  the  advantage  taken  of 
the  two  forms  of  investment  provided  by  Government  savings  banks 
and  Governmeut  secnriLies.    In  iH7')-71  tlie  deposits  in  the  saving's 
banks  at  Poona  and  other  sub-divisional  towns  amounted  to  i,12,278 
(Ra.  1,22,780).  They  rose  to  £38,541  (Rs.  3,85,440)  in  1878-74,  fell 
to   £22,352  (Rs.  2,23,520)  in   1874-75  and  remained  with  little 
change  till  they  rone  to  £:]7;208   (T?s.  3,72,6>0)  in  1879-80  and  to 
£65,055   (Rs.  G,50,550)    in    1880-81.     This    great    increase  was 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  highest  amount  of  a  single  deposit  from 
£150  to  £500  (Bs.  1600-5000).  In  1881-82  as  tbe  vnonnt  of  greatest 
deposit  was  again  lowered  to  £150  (Rs.  1500),  the  deposits  fell  to 
£38,:?21   (Rs.  3,88,210);  they  rose  to  £41,468  (Rs.  4,14,680)  in 
1882-83.    New  savings  banks  have  also  been  recently  opened  in 
connection  with  post  oSBces.    The  depositors  are  Hindu  traders. 
Government  servants,  aud  landholders.    During  the  thirteen  ^'ears 
ending  1882-88  the  interest  paid  on  Government  seonrities  has  risen 
from  £5755(Rs.67,560)in  1870-71  to  £7512(R.s.  75,120)in  1882-83. 
The  increase,  though  considerable,  has  been  far  from  steady.  The 
amount  dropped  from  £5755  (Rs.  57,550)  in  1870-71  to' £4131 
(Ks.  41,310)  in  1872-73,  and  from  that  rose  steadily  to  £9116 
(Rs.  91,160)  in  1878-79.  It  feU  to  £6898  (Be.  68,980)  in  1879^, 
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rose  to  £8805  (Rs.  88050)  iu  1S80-81,  and  again 
(R8.  7l,5ti0)  in  1881-82  and  £7512  (Ms.  76,120)  in 
defauls  are : 

Pooaa  SaviMff  BMk»  tmd  Owmmad  iSecimMei,  ISTO'ISM. 


fell  tf>  £7156 
1882-83.  The 


Savings 
DeiMMita 

GOT- 

arnmant 
Sociiritiei* 
lAterwt. 

Hii.ks, 

Got- 

•rament 
SecaritiM 
Int<?rr«t. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1870^71  

12.278 

6765 

'  1877-78  

22,905 

7178 

1871-72   

5829 

1878-79  

22,ee7 

0116 

1872  73  

<1S1 

1k7i»-80  

a7,-.'68 

6808 

187S-74  

88,544 

5630 

lSHO-81   

05,065 

8805 

1874-75  

eow 

lftlil-8J  

a8.321 

71  .VJ 

1875-78   

«.-47 

W57 

1668^^8  ««« 

41,406 

7512 

1876-77  

0688 

A  brancb  of  the  old  Bank  of  Bombay  waa  opened  in  Pooua  earlj  in 
1862.  Dunnpf  the  sprcnlatious  which  accomppinied  the  American 
War  it  carried  on  a  largo  basiuess  in  local  advances  and  in  the 
parchase  of  bills  on  Bombaj.  With  the  close  of  the  war  business 
ooUapsed  and  in  1668  the  old  Bank  of  Bombaj  waa  placed  in 
liqnldation.  The  Poena  Branch  was  taken  over  by  the  new  Bank 
of  Bombay  and  sb<»i  tly  after  the  Govemmeut  local  treasury  was 
made  over  to  its  caro.  Deposits  arc  held  by  the  Bank  to  a  moderate 
extfut ;  but  thoro  is  little  or  no  protitable  employment  for  its  iuuds 
in  Poena)  as  the  reqairements  of  local  traders  are  for  the  most  part 
supplied  by  local  native  moneylenders,  whoaffonl  facilities  against 
which  the  Bank  cnnnot  compete.  The  branch  has  been  of  much  uso 
to  Governuicnt  in  iiuanciog  for  the  heavy  requiroinonts  of  the  local 
Treasury,  as  well  as  to  the  European  residents  who  use  the  branch 
freely  for  all  purposes  of  ordinary  banking. 

^No  native  firms  confine  themselves  to  banking;  all  are  also 
moneylenders  and  traders.  The  chief  bankers  are  fouud  in  Poena 
and  are  generally  Gujarat  and  Mar^var  \';inis  and  local  Brdhmans. 
Some  Poona  bankers  have  denHnprs  with  Bombay  ;  Avith  Ahmadabad, 
Baroda,  Broach,  and  Surat  in  Gujarat;  with  Aimir,  Jaypur,  and 
Udepur  in  Rajputdna;  with  Karachi  and  Haidarabad  in  Sind;  with 
Bhir,  GrwAltor,  and  Indnr  in  Central  India;  with  Akola,  N£gpnr,  and 
UmrATatl  in  BerAr;  with  Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Delhi, 
Kanpur,  and  Lucknowin  Northern  and  Eastern  India;  with  Anrnng- 
abad  and  Hai(bimbad  in  the  Nizam's  country;  with  ■I'^um, 
Ph4rwi,r,  and  Kii^  wur  iti  South  Bombay,  and  with  Beli^ri  m  J^adras ; 
and  the  main  towns  along  the  highway  leading  to  the  shrine  of 
Bdmeshvar  in  Sooth  India.  Where  there  is  no  agency  a  bill  or 
htindi  is  pfiven  on  a  banker  in  the  nearest  largo  town  nna  is  cashed 
by  the  bankers  of  the  smaller  plarcs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Local 
payments  are  made  in  silver  and  beyond  district  limits  in  bills  of 
exdiange  or  hundU*  The  rates  of  commission  for  a  hundi  range 
from  a  qnatter  to  fbnr  per  cent,  being  high  during  the  busy  season 
October  to  May.  When  the  firm  issuing  the  bill  has  a  large  balance 
at  the  agenoy,  as  they  tend  to  adjust  accounts  without  the  cost  of 
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Chapter  Y.      sending  bullion,  bills  are  issued  at  par.    Under  ordinary  ctrcaiQ;* 
gt^^T^^        stances  the  highest  aixm  for  which  a  bill  can  be  cashed  in  Poona 
inpiiaL         without  notice  may  be  taken  at  £400  (Rs.40O0)  and  after  notice 
at  £2500  (Rs.  2^,000),  and  in  the  other  banking  towns  at  aboat  i&lUO 

Bilk.  (Rs.  1000). 

*  The  two  must  usual  forms  of  exchango  bills  or  hundis  are  bills 
payable  at  aight  called  darshani  and  bills  payable  after  an  interval 
generally  of  less  than  nine  days  called  mudatL  Bills  are  of  three 
kinds,  personal  or  dhanijog  when  the  grantee  is  the  person  to  whom 
or  to  whose  order  the  payment  is  to  be  made;  on  trust  or  shdhdjog 
when  payment  is  made  to  a  nominee  of  the  grantee  known  to  the 
payer;  and  descriptive  or  nisltiijog  where  a  description  of  the  payee 
is  embodied  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  usual  to  draw  bills  in  sets.  A 
letter  of  advice  to  the  agent  or  banker,  stating  the  amonnt  drawn, 
the  number  of  the  bill,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  wiiom  or  in 
whose  favour  the  bill  has  been  granted,  is  considered  ennn<j^h. 
Bills  before  they  reach  the  correspondent  of  the  drawer  are  la 
some  cases  several  times  sold^  and  the  purchasers  endorse  them 
each  time  with  their  signatures  or  beehaiu.  When  the  amount 
of  the  bill  is  remitted  in  cash,  by  another  bill,  or  in  any  other 
form,  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  payee,  returned  to  the  grantor, 
and  filed  as  a  voucher  or  khoka.  Unless  the  bill  is  bindjabtif 
that  is  aoless  it  reauires  no  letter  of  advice^  it  is  usual  for  the 
correspondent  of  the  grantor  to  send  a  letter  of  advice,  intimating 
the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  payee.  No  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  The  bill,  if  demanded,  must  be  cashed  on  the  specified 
day.  If  the  payer  delays,  monthly  interest  is  charged  varying 
from  one-half  per  cent  if  the  drawer  is  a  banker  to  three-quarters 
per  cent  if  the  drawer  is  a  merchant.  If  payment  is  asked  before 
the  bill  falls  due,  discount  at  a  similar  rate  is  charged.  If  the  bill 
is  dishonoured  and  sent  back  nncashed,  the  grantor  must  pay 
interest  at  double  the  ratp  of  mrrent  interest  from  the  date  when 
the  bill  was  bought.  H*  m  ust  also  pay  a  non-acceptance  penalty  or 
nukrdi,  which  varies  in  ditlereut  places.  Carriage  was  also  formerly 
charged  according  to  the  distance  the  biU  had  <^7elled. 

If  the  bill  is  lost  or  stolen  a  duplicate  or  jpeth  letter  stating  Uie 

amount  of  the  bill  and  asking  for  paymrat  is  usually  granted.  If 
the  duplicate  letter  is  lost,  a  trij)licate  or  parpclk  niontioning  both 
the  bill  and  the  duplicate  is  issued  j  and,  if  the  triplicate  is  not 
*  forthcoming,  an  advice  or  jdb  mentioning  the  bill,  the  duplicate,  and 

the  triplicate^  is  sent  to  rae  same  effect.  The  payer  mnst  satisfy 
himselz  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bearer  of  the  bill  and  in  doubtful 
cases  should  demand  security  before  payment  is  made.  If  he  pays 
the  wrong  man  he  has  to  bear  the  loss,  and  pay  a  second  time  to  the 
holder  of  the  duplicate  and  the  triplicate.  The  payee  in  the  case  of 
an  advice  letter  or  Jd6  passes  a  separate  receipt,  while  the  bill,  the 
duplicate,  and  the  triplicate  are  simply  endorsed.  After  payment  the 
banker  debits  the  drawer  with  the  amount  paid.  If  a  drawer  over- 
draws his  account,  and  the  bill  is  lost  or  dishonoured,  he  alone  is 
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responsible.  It  is  usual  after  endorainf^  them  to  sell  bills  to  bill- 
brokers  or  duldlx,  who  are  paid  brokeratfo  at  the  rate  of  Id.  (i  a.) 
on  every  £10  (lis.  lOU)  bill.  As  treasure  is  seldom  sent,  bills  are 
generally  adjusted  by  debitB  and  creditB  and  ezchange  billa  or 
Ttadli  hundU,  whose  rates  vaiy  aooordiog  to  the  conditions  of  the 
transaction.  The  drawer  puj's  commission  or  holsJidi  to  tha 
correspotulont  who  disburses  cash  to  the  payee,  and  both  drawer 
and  purchaser  pay  a  brokerage  or  dtildh  for  the  sale  of  badli 
hundfg.  The  interchange  of  billa  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the 
introduction  of  a  nniform  coinage.  Fonnerly  the  different  rupees 
and  the  different  rates  of  exchange  made  the  system  mostoomplicated^ 
and  was  the  aooroe  of  no  amall  pro^  to  local  bankers. 

Where  there  is  an  agent  or  mumm,  the  clork  or  gumdsta  acts 
under  the  agent.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  agent,  and  the  clerk,  who  is 
generally  a  Brahwau,  is  subordinate  to  his  master  alone  and  ia 
treated  by  ontsiden  with  mneh  respect.  He  keeps  the  aocoants^ 
makes  and  recovers  advances  to  husbandmen,  soperintenda  his ' 
master's  establishment,  looks  after  his  lands  and  servants,  and  goes 
abroad  to  buy  and  sell  goods  according  to  his  ma"? tor's  orders. 
Exclusive  of  food  and  other  charges  and  travelling  allowance  the 
olerk'a  yearly  pay  varies  bom  £5  to  £30  (B&  50  -800).  MDwdU  in 
October- November  he  is  given  a  turban  or  some  other  artide  of 
clothing  and  small  pres^ats  on  weddings. 

Bankers  as  well  as  traders  and  wdl-to-do  moneylenders  keep 

three  books,  a  rough  and  a  fair  jouma]  ^r  rojmel  and  a  ledger  or 
hhdtevdhi.  Some  traders  keep  only  one  jf^nrnal.  Where  two 
journals  are  kept  the  transactions  of  the  day  are  entered  in  tho 
rough  joomal  as  they  take  place.  At  the  end  of  the  day  thev 
are  corrected,  balanced,  and  entered  at  leisure  in  the  &ir  journal 
A  general  summary  of  earh  in  vn's  dealings  is  posted  in  the  ledger 
under  its  proper  head  and  tho  pagos  of  tho  journal  which  refer  to 
the  details  are  noted.  Many  village  lenders  trust  to  the  evidence 
of  bonds  and  keep  no  books. 

In  Shiviiji's  time  (1674-1680)  the  following  gold  coins  were 
knownin  the  district:  Oddar$;  Jhhrdmis;  Mohan;  Putalxs;  Satldmis; 
Huns  of  fourteen  kinds  Pddshdhi,  Sangari,  Achyutrdi,  Bevrdi, 
Rdmchandrarni,  Guti,  Dhdrvddi,  Shirrdi,  Kdvt'ripdk,  Pralakhatif 
Pdld'Ndiki,  Addvnni,  Jadmdii,  hud  Tddpatri;  and  I'liuJums  of  twelve 
kinds  Afrajif  Trinuildri,  Trishuli,  Ckanddvarif  Bildhari,  ULafkari, 
Muhammadthdi,  Veluri,  Katerdi,Devjavlit  Bdmndthpuri,  and  KungoH} 
The  chief  rupees  that  were  onrreot  during  the  Peshwa's  mle  were 
tho  Malhdrshdi  or  /i(i.'</ia'«  rupee,  which  was  equal  to  fifteen  annas  of 
the  present  Imperial  rupee  ;  the  .(4/<A-m^</ii  of  throe  kinds,  Kara  nh-mftl 
chhdpi  or  fresh  from  the  mint  and  bearing  a  clear  stamp,  Madhyani 
oAAofi  or  with  a  half-worn  stamp,  and  Ndrdyan  chhdpi ;  Beldpttri  and 
I?/<a /fm equal  to  fourteen  annas;  Bodke  surti  equal  to  annas; 
JaripatkifKoldhijMiraji,  Phora  Chdndvadt,  a.nd  Phulshahari ;  Shikka 
of  three  kinds,  kalli,  sArt,  and  vdi ;  and  TwiibkunU,  The  Peshwa'a 
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goTemment  need  to  add  two  per  cent  to  all  its  eoHectlons  to  bring 
them  to  the  Mcdhdrshdi  standard.    To  raise  the  coins  to  the  Ankushi 

standard  the  last  Peshwa  Bajirav  took  an  additional  percentage 
which  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mdmlatdar.  In  tho 
beginning  of  British  rule  the  percentage  was  fixed  according  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins.^  Of  the  coins  in  ciroulation  in  1821 
about  fortj-nine  per  cent  were  Ndrdyan  chhdpi,  twenty-nine  per  cent 
Kora  nirmal,  and  7{  per  cent  Madhyam  chhdpi  anfcushis,  five  percent 
Beldj^uris  and  Bhdturig,  and  I3  per  cent  IlnUi  shikkns.  Tho 
proporiuui  of  the  other  rupees  varied  from  one-ninth  to  two-uimthii 
per  cent. 

The  shikka  rupees  were  the  most  popular  with  bankers,  who 
generally  preferred  them  to  other  coins.  The  other  rupees  continued 
fogal  tender  till  about  1827,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 

Company's  coin,  but  the  fihikl-a  rnpee  roraaiued  current  till  about 
1857.  Till  about  1834-35  when  it  was  finally  closed,  tho  fthikka 
rupees  were  made  in  the  Poena  mint  by  the  old  Tdnksdle  or  Mint- 
noaster  family  of  Deshasth  Brihmans  under  the  supervision  of  British 
officers,  who  allowed  ten  per  cent  copper  a]loy  for  remuneration. 
Experts  were  appointed  to  examine  the  coins  as  they  issu  1  from 
the  mint,  and  were  paid  ^d.  (J  a.)  as  cotiimi^cion  on  evei^  hundred 
rupees  examined.^  These  rupees  were  generally  exchanged  at  a 
discount  of  not  more  than  ^ci.  a.). 

At  present^  besides  notes  which  are  used  only  in  the  town  and 
oantonment  of  Poona,  the  currency  is  partly  silver  partly  copper. 
The  silver  coins  are  the  Imperial  rnpee,  half-rupee  adhelif  qnartor- 

rupee  pdvli,  and  one-eighth  rupee  chavli.  Tho  ordinary  copper 
coins  are  a  half-(7?i/H7  p\eL-e  dlutfrn,  a  r[narter-anna  piece  ^ai^a,  and  a 
qnetwelfth-anna  piece  pai.  Old  copper  coins  called  chhatrapaits, 
also  called  thivrdis  or  the  coins  of  Kaja  Shiviji,  worth  about  a 
quarter  of  an  anna,  are  also  current.  The  ehhatrapati  contains  186 
grains  troy  (f  tola)  of  pore  copper,  or  45  grains  troy  (i  tola)  more 
than  the  current  qnarter-an>m  piece.  Still  it  sells  for  less  as  one 
or  two  pieces  have  to  be  added  in  every  rnpee.  The  coinage  of  tho 
ehhatrapati  or  shivrdi  was  stopped  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  British  rule.  But  about  tlm-ty  years  ago  large  quantities  of  a 
counterfeit  coin  with  an  alloy  01  sine  were  secretly  coined  and 
circulated  in  the  markets  near  Junnar  and  AhmadTirtirar.  Though 
gradually  disappearing  these  false  shivruitt  are  still  in  use,  and  are 
so  close  a  copy  of  the  real  shivrdi  that  only  an  expert  can  tell  them 
from  each  other.  Kavdia  or  cowrie-shells  from  the  Malabir  coast 
are  in  use  in  making  small  purchases  of  groceries,  vegetables,  betel 
leaves,  and  oil.  Four  kavditt,  equal  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  ahwrdi 
that  is  about  one-seventieth  of  a  penny^  is  the  smallest  unit. 


^  Captain  11.  D.  Eobertaon,  Colleck)r,  in  East  Imlia  Papers,  IV.  1SI,580.  For  every 
100  Kara  tiirmni  rhhain  Ankuihi*  were  demanded  lOOJ  Madhyam  dihdpi  AnJnutiis^ 
lOli  Ndrdyan  dihdpi  Ankuahia  »nd  PhuUhakarw,  l(m  BhdturiM,  lOM  K<ti  shikied$, 
Beldtmri»,  KMhig,  and  Temhkumig,  mad  108  Jftrc^i*.  Ditto. 

•Shortly  before  August  1822  the  Pouua  mint  was  closed  for  some  time  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  frauds.  Ab  the  want  of  currency  caused  inconvenienoe  the  mint  was 
reopened.  Mr.  CbapUn's  Report,  20th  August  18-J2  (1877  Edition),  63.  ThO  mint 
aeema  to  bavo  been  finally  oloaed  abont  the  year  1834-36. 
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losurance  or  vima  was  known  before  the  time  of  the  British. 
Yaloable  articles,  jewels,  bnllion,  coin,  predons  stones,  oloth,  ooltoiij 
Bilks,  snddiAwls,  and  sometimes  cattle  gram  and  metal  vessels,  while 

being  carried  to  and  from  Poona,  were  injured  at  Poona  acaiTist 
los3  by  robbery,  plunder  by  troops,  fire  or  water,  the  carric  i  's 
negligence,  his  being  carried  oii  by  a  tiger,  drowned  in  fording  a 
riTer,  or  dyiug  from  epidemic  di 


The  work  of  insnranoe 
formed  part  of  the  bnstiieBs  o!  one  or  moro  bankers  acting  as 

partners.  As  insurance  agents  they  undertook  to  send  goods  from 
one  place  to  another  on  receipt  of  transit  cost  and  insurance  fees, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods, 
acoordin^  to  the  distance,  the  danger  of  robbers,  and  the  time 
allowed  lor  the  journey.^  Insnranoe  was  not  undertaken  for  a 
longer  distance  than  200  miles  (100  kos)  unless  on  property  of  a 
greater  value  than  £100  (Ks.  lOOO).  Within  that  distance  the  rnhie 
of  goods  whose  safe  carriage  was  insured  vjiried  from  £10  to  £1U,UU0 
(Rs.  100  - 1,00,000).  The  agents  employed  armed  escorts  and 
camels  to  otmrvw  the  articles,  and  every  year  had  to  pay  blackmail 
to  the  heads  of  the  robber  gangs  who  infested  the  country.  The 
insurance  agents*  escorts  were  Arabs,  Kohillas,  Pathilus,  ot  Rajputa 
The  camel-men  who  were  Muhammadans  were  called  8arvdv/t. 
Their  wages  were  from  &£teen  to  twenty  per  cent  above  those  of 
ordinary  messengers,  and,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  they  were  paid 
rewards  for  each  successful  trip.  They  were  noted  for  bravery  and 
for  their  staunch  regard  for  their  employer's  interests.  They  carried 
matchlocks,  swords,  daggers,  and  shields.  They  made  very  rapid 
journeys  on  trained  camels,  and  if  attacked  by  robbers  made  good 
use  of  their  arms.  Exclusive  of  the  escort's  wages  the  principal 
sums  defrayed  by  the  insurer  were  on  account  of  loss  and  dama^ 
to  the  property  injured.  Interest  from  i  to  J  per  cent  was  also  paid 
to  the  owner  if  the  goods  insured  did  not  reach  their  destination 
within  the  appointed  time. 

Under  British  rule  order  and  p^«e  have  made  insurance  against 
the  risks  o£  the  road  unnecessary.    Insurance  against  hre  has  not 
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been  introduced.  In  Poona  a  brancli  of  the  Bombay  Oriental 
Government  Security  Life  Assurance  Company  Liniitedj  has  beoa 
opm  rinoe  1874.  A  few  policies  have  been  ejected  ou  the  lives  of 
Earopeans,  Eafariaoa,  Hindua,  and  Pinia,  but  the  boflineaa  done 
has  been  amalL 

Much  of  the  monejlendin^  ia  in  the  hatids  of  MArwAr  and 

Gujarat  Vanis.    A  conHidorable  number  of  local  Brdhmans  and  a 
few  ChiimbhArs,  Dhuugars,  Gosdvis,  Kunbis,  Malls,  Ming's,  Mardth^, 
Mhars,  MusalmdaSj  Shinipis,  Sondrs,  Telis,  Lingdyat  and  Vaish 
Y&nis^  and  o&era  having  capital  also  engago  in  moneylending. 
The  bnaineaa  done  hy  local  lendera,  moat  of  whom  have  other 
sources  of  income  and  are  not  hereditary  moneylenders,  is  less  than 
that  done  by  outsiders  from  Mahv'ir  nnd  Gujardt.    Except  of  a  few 
town  firms  moneylending  is  not  the  lender's  sole  pursuit.  About 
sixty  per  cent  are  traders  includiug  grocers  and  clothsellers,  thirty 
per  oent  are  hnabaDdmen,  and  ten  per  cent  are  pleaders  and 
others.^    Besides  lending  money  Mdrwdris  deal  in  grain,  groceries, 
cloth,  and  oil,  some  having  shops  in  villagf^--  jitiTI  others  in  country 
towns  and  market  places.    Except  in  some  Junnar  villages,  whero 
they  have  dealings  with  husbandmen,  Gujarat  V^is  are  chiefly 
cloth-dealera  who  are  aettled  in  the  larger  towns  and  who  lend 
money  to  weavers  and  other  craftsmen  and  seldom  to  husbandmen. 
Lingdyat   moneylenders  are  chiefly  ironmongers  and  grocers. 
The  Brahman  moneylciulor  is  generally  a  land  proprietor,  a  corn- 
dealer,  aud  iu  the  city  of  i'ooua  a  pensioned  Government  servant, 
pleader,  or  contractor,  and  a  cultivator  in  Khed  and  Junnar.    He  is 
generally  found  in  towns  and  seldom  lends  except  to  the  better 
class  of  landholders.    The  Mardtha  or  Kunln  moneylender  is  a 
husbandman.    He  is  found  in  villages  and  towns.    As  a  rule  he 
does  not  lend  except  to  people  who  belong  to  his  village  or  with 
whom  he  is  connected.    The  others  are  chiefly  found  in  Poena  aud 
in  large  towns.   Of  all  lenders  the  Mirwixi  has  the  worst  name. 
He  is  a  byoword  for  greed  and  for  the  shamelesa  and  pitiless 
treatment  of  his  debtor.     Some  say  Brdhmans  are  as  hard  as 
Marwdris,  others  say  they  we  less  hard.    Almost  ail  agree  that 
compared  with  Mdrwar  and  Brdhman  creditors,  Mar^this,  Kunbis, 
and  Qujardt  Y&ain  are  mild  and  kindly.   A  M6rw^  will  press  a 
debtor  when  pressure  means  rnin.   The  saying  runs  that  he  will 
attach  and  sell  his  debtor's  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  even  when 
the  faiTii]y  are  in  the  midst  of  a  meal.     Hr;^hmans,  •whoso  position 
in  society  tends  to  make  them  popular,  are  islirewd  and  cautious  in 
their  dealings,  and  as  a  class  avoid  extreme  measures  for  the  recovery 
of  their  debts.   A  Gnjar&t  Y^ni,  a  MarAtha^  or  a  Ennbi  creditor 
will  seldom  ruin  his  debtor.    It  is  not  easy  to  make  moneylending 
pay.    Want  of  experience  often  leads  to  loss  of  capital.  Except 
when  their  immediate  interests  clash  moneylenders  as  a  class  are 
friendly  to  each  otherj  avoid  competition^  and  deal  honestly  among 
themselves. 
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The  acconnts  of  the  rates  oi  interest  at  the  begiuDing  oi  British 
role  vary.  In  1821,  accocdiug  to  the  Oolleotor  Captun  Roberteon, 
the  nsoal  rate  ol  interest  was  twelve  per  cent  except  in  the  M^vals 

where  it  was  frotn  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  cent.  A  i  anna  per 
rupee  a  month  or  about  oiglitoPTi  p<'r  cent  was  an  usual  rate.  When 
the  interest  was  paid  in  grain  the  usual  monthly  rat©  was  a  sher  the 
rupee  or  seventy-five  per  cent.  If  grain  was  borrowed  for  seed, 
tbe  debt  was  oaneelled  by  repaying  double  the  qoantity  borrowed 
any  time  within  a. year;  if  the  grain  was  borrowed  for  food  one 
quarter  to  three-quarters  more  were  paid  in  return.*  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Coats  (29th  February  1'^'201  described  the  village 
shopkeeper  as  lending  a  few  rupees  to  the  villagers  without  security 
and  charging  |  anna  interest  a  month  or  thirty-seven  per  cent.  A 
good  deal  of  their  traffic  with  the  villagers  was  by  bartering  grain 
and  other  field  produce  for  groceries.  The  usiuU  yearly  rate  of 
interest  was  twenty-four  per  cent.  Loans  of  grain  and  straw  were 
repaid  at  fifty  per  cent,  and  often  at  seventy-five  per  cent.' 

At  present  (1883)  the  rate  of  interest  varies  with  the  credit  and 
the  need  of  the  borrower,  the  habits  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  risk  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the 
dearness  of  money.  The  interest  charged  is  always  higher  in  the 
coantry  than  in  the  city  and  presses  more  on  poor  than  on  well-to- 
do  landholders.  In  small  transactions  where  an  article  is  given  in 
pawn  the  yearly  rat«  of  interest  varies  from  nineteen  to  thirty-seven 
per  cent.  In  petty  field  adTanoes  on  personal  secnrity  the  nsoal 
^arly  rate  is  87^  per  cent.  (|  a.  the  rupee  a  month).  AMien  there 
IS  a  lien  on  the  crops  the  payment  is  generally  in  grain  and 
the  interest  varies  from  twentv-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  largo 
transactions  with  a  mortgage  on  movable  property,  nine  to  twelve 
per  cent  are  charged,  and  in  mortgages  of  immovable  property  the 
rate  Taries  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent.  Where  loans  are  secured 
by  mortgages  on  land,  the  average  rate  in  the  Haveli  sab-division, 
where  the  conditions  of  landed  property  are  specially  favourable, 
varies  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  per  cent.*  In  less  favoured 
sab-divisions  the  rate  not  uacommouly  rises  to  twenty-four  per 
oent*  Money  invested  in  bnying  land  is  expected  to  yield  a  clear 
profit  of  nine  to  twelve  per  cent*  Interest  is  now  calculated 
according  to  the  Euj^lish  calendar  year  in  all  transactions  which 
do  not  tnke  the  shape  of  book-accounts.  Book -accounts  and 
merchants'  accounts  are  generally  regulated  by  the  samvat  year 
which  begins  at  JHvdli  m  October  -  November  j  Br&hmans  and 
other  non-professional  lenders  generally  keep  their  acconnts  by 
the  ahak  year  which  begins  on  the  first  of  Ohaiira  in  March -April. 
If  pnymont  is  made  within  three  years  the  extra  or  intercalary 
month  is  charged  ;  if  the  account  runs  for  more  than  three  years 
the  extra  month  is  excluded.  The  Imperial  rupee  is  the  standard 
in  all  transacdona   Shopkeepers  not  uncommonly  have  deslinga 
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in  shikka  rupees.  In  such  cases,  if  the  settlement  is  private,  it  is 
made  according  to  the  market  value  of  the  coin.  In  disputed  cases, 
Vklieu  the  parties  come  to  court,  the  tnhikka  rupee  is  turned  into  the 
Imperial  mpee  at  a  rednctioii  of  neariy  two  per  oent.^  At  seed  time 
moneylenders  usually  advaoce  gisin for  seed  and  f  r  the  maintenance 
of  the  landholder.  Advances  of  seed  and  of  food  grain  are  repaid 
six  months  after  ui  kiud  or  in  their  money  value  at  the  rate  of  125 
per  cent  or  savdij  of  150  per  cent  or  didhi,  or  of  200  per  cent  or  cidm 
aupai  of  the  grain  advanoed.  Contractors,  who  of  late  yeara  are  a 
growing'  class,  pay  twelve  to  twenty^fonr  per  cent  interest  and  at  the 
time  oibcKnrowing  allow  a  discount  or  manuti  of  three  to  five  per 
cent.  Their  dealings  are  all  in  cash.  They  have  fair  credit  and  are 
well-to-do.  They  borrow  money  to  help  them  to  carry  ont  their 
contracts  and  repay  the  loan  as  soon  as  the  contract  i±«  tim:dihed. 
Moneylenders  hare  good  credit  and  borrow  at  six  to  twelve  per  cent 
a  year.  Traders  and  merchants  whose  credit  varies  m6k  tbeir 
personal  position  borrnn-  nt  nine  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Khists  or 
small  loans  payable  by  daily  or  weekly  instalments  of  a  few  annas 
are  occasionally  made  in  suuu;  piirts  of  the  district. 

The  chief  borrowers  of  the  district  are  land-owning  Kunbis. 
Contractors  of  various  kinds,  who  are  a  growing  class,  also  borrow. 
Enterprising  moneylenders  borrow  at  low  interest  and  lend  at  rates 
high  enough  to  cover  losses  and  leave  a  ooaeideisllle  margin  of 
profit,  'traders  and  merclumt^  rarely  borrow  except  when  they 
make  largo  purchases  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  The  few 
craftsmen  who  are  free  from  debt  act  &&  moneylenders.  Though 
most  craftsmen  are  in  debt  tliey  are  not  so  deeply  involTed  as 
landholders,  partly  because  they  naye  no  secority  to  offeri  partly 
because  they  have  no  money  rents  to  pay.  In  ordinary  years,  as  a 
class,  craftsmen  are  better  off  than  husbandmen.  Still,  of  late  years, 
competition  has  closed  many  of  the  old  calling,  and  craftsmen, 
who  have  not  suffered  from  competition,  are  generally  afflicted  b^ 
a  craving  for  some  form  of  vioioas  indulgence.  Except  for  their 
intemperate  habits  craftsmen  are  generally  intelligent,  aUe  to 
rare  for  their  interests,  and  guard  thomsolves  from  being  over- 
reacliod  by  false  claims.  Craftsmen  borrow  ab  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  per  cent-  Beside  the  interest,  they  have  to  accept  a  five  per 
cent  dedaotion  from  the  amonnt  of  the  nominal  loan.  They  are 
honest  debtors  and  do  their  best  to  pay  their  debts  repaying  in 
small  instalments.  They  dislike  borrowing  and  do  not  borrow  except 
under  con9i<l*^rablo  pressure.  They  reckon  indebtedness  a  burden 
and  try  to  shako  it  off  as  soon  as  they  can.  Of  the  lower  orders 
domestic  servants  and  labourers  are  the  only  classes  who  are 
comparatively  free  from  debt  Hoose  servaiits  if  forced  to  borrow 
repay  the  loan  by  monthly  instalments.  They  are  generally  regular 
in  their  payments  and  r-irefril  to  pay  what  they  owe.  Except  during 
the  few  years  before  and  alter  the  close  of  the  American  war^  when 
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the  PeniDSula  railway  and  other  local  public  works  were  in  progress 
and  when  the  wages  of  nnakilled  workmen  in  Bombay  were 
exceptionally  high^  labourers  were  never  better  off  thm  they  now 

are.  Fifty  years  ago  a  labourer  could  hanlly  earn  wages  enough  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  and  could  phvo  Tiothing.  A  labourpr 
then  was  badly  fed  aud  clad;  the  cheapuesb  u£  tho  article'^  of  daily 
use  alone  kept  him  from  starving.  The  first  marked  improvement 
in  tho  lahonrer's  condition  was  caused  by  the  demand  for  labour 
to  complete  the  great  public  works  wliicli  were  in  hand  both 
locally  and  in  Bombay  between  1862  and  1871  Tho  Deccan  Riots 
Commission  estimated  that  £250,000  to  ,t:300.()i )f)  [lis.  25 -.30  lakhs) 
of  the  whole  amount  spent  in  making  the  i^euiusula  railway  within 
Poona  limits  renuuDed  in  the  district  in  payment  pt  local  labour. 
Just  beyond  the  west  limits  of  the  district  were  the  great  Sahyidri 
works  where  on  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  40,000  labourers  were  at 
one  time  employed  by  one  contnictor.  At  the  same  timothoforeHhore 
reclamation  and  other  works  iu  hand  in  Bombay  caused  8o  great  a 
demand  for  labour  that  in  1863  tbe  monthly  wages  of  unskilled 
workmen  rose  from  1 5«.  6<i  (Rs.  7f )  to  £1  7«.  (Bs.  18i).  Great  publio 
works  in  the  Poona  district  continued  to  give  the  labourers  highly 
paid  employment  till  the  year  1871.  At  present  ( 1 883)  a  labonrer  can 
command  not  only  the  neoos.sarios  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family, 
but  ordinary  comforts  aud  even  a  few  luxuries.  He  spends  his 
gains  on  clothes,  food,  and  liquor  more  than  on  omam<mt& 
Labourers  work  in  the  fields  from  August  to  March  ;  at  other  tunes 
they  are  employed  on  liouse-builditig  aud  other  public  or  private 
works.  Ou  his  personal  security  a  moueyleudcr  generally  advances 
a  labourer  up  to  XI 0  (Ks.  100).  Sometimes  the  security  of  a  fellow- 
labourer  is  teken. 

Since  before  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  greatest  borrowers 
In  the  district  have  been  the  landholders.  The  ordinary  Knnbi  is  a 
simple  well-disposed  peasant  content  with  the  scantiest  clothing^ 
and  the  hardest  fare.  Though  unschooled  and  with  a  narrow 
range  of  intelligence  he  is  not  without  manly  qualities  aud  moots 
with  a  stubborn  eudurauce  the  unkindly  caprices  of  his  climate  and 
the  hereditary  burden  of  his  debts,  troublea  which  would  driye  a 
more  imaginative  rsoe  to  despair  or  stimulate  one  more  inteUigent 
to  new  ref?ourcea.  The  apparent  recklessness  with  which  he  will 
incur  obligrttions  that  carry  the  seeds  of  ruin  has  gained  for  tho  Poona 
landholder  a  character  for  extravagance  and  improvidence.  The 
apparent  reokleeuiesB  is  often  neoessity.  His  extravagance  is  limited 
to  Ml  occasional  marriage  festival,  and  bis  improvidemoe  Is  no* 
greater  than  that  of  all  races  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  who  live 
in  the  present.*  The  want  of  forethought,  which  prevents  the  land> 
holder  overcoming  the  temptation  to  which  the  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons  and  the  varying  value  of  his  produce  give  rise,  is  caused 
by  a  want  of  power  to  realise  future  troubles  rather  Ohm.  by  a  spirit 
of  extravagance  or  waste.  In  1875,  in  the  opinion  of  the  memoera 
of  tho  Deccan  Riots  Commission,  the  expenditure  on  marriage  and 
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otlier  feshVals  was  less  the  cause  of  the  husbandman'B  iD{Vbtc(1nps3 
than  was  commonly  supposed.  Compared  with  his  mem  a  the 
expenditure  was  extraTagant,  but  the  occasioua  seldom  occurred. 
In  a  oonne  of  years  the  total  mm  spent  was  probably  not  larger 
than  a  landholder  was  justified  in  spending  on  special  And  family 
pleasures.  The  expenditure  on  family  pleasures  formed  an 
important  item  on  the  debit  side  of  many  accounts  but  it  was  rarely 
the  nucleus  of  a  debt.  Even  at  twenty-four  per  cent  interest  the 
£5  to  £7  10«.  (Rs.  50-75)  spent  by  an  average  landholder  on  a 
marriage,  with  laimess  on  the  lender's  part  and  without  the 
addition  of  other  debts,  could  be  rapidly  paid.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  the  bulk  of  the  landholder's  debt  was  due  less  to 
the  large  sums  spent  on  cercmoniea  than  to  constant  petty  borrowings 
for  food  and  other  necessaries,  to  buy  seed,  to  buy  bullocks,  aud  to 
pay  the  GoTemment  assessment.  The  GommissioncHrs  held  that  in  a 
distriot  with  so  nncertain  a  climate  as  Poona  and  with  people  whose 
forethought  was  so  dull,  the  payment  of  a  retrular  money  rental,  even 
when  the  rental  was  fur  below  the  standard  of  a  lair  season,  mast  lead 
to  borrowing. 

When  the  coantry  came  under  BriUsh  rule,  the  bnlk  of  the 
hnshandmen  were  in  debt  In  1819  in  the  township  of  Loni  on  the 
Ahroadnagar  road,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Poona^  Dr.  Coats 
found  that  of  eighty-four  families  of  husbandmen  all  except 
fifteen  or  sixteen  were  indebted  to  moneyed  men  generally 
Br^hmans  or  shopkeepers,  ilio  total  private  debt  was  £1453 
(Bs.  14,580)  and  there  was  a  further  Tillage  debt  of  £307 
(Rs.  3070).  The  sums  owed  generally  varied  from  £4  to  £20 
(Rs.  40-200),  but  some  men  owed  as  mncli  as  £200  (Ra  2000). 
The  interest  was  usually  twenty-four  per  cent,  but  when  small 
sums  were  borrowed  interest  was  as  high  as  forty  per  cent.  The 
eanse  of  debt  was  generally  marriage  expenses  or  Che  )>nrchaa6 
of  cattle  and  food.  Each  debtor  had  a  nmning  acooant  with  his 
creditor  and  paid  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time.  According  to 
the  accepted  rule  the  interest  of  n  debt  could  never  bo  more  than 
the  principal.  In  settling  disputes  the  juries  followed  the  rule  dam 
dutar  kan  tUarf  that  is  double  for  money  treble  for  grain.  Few 
debtors  knew  how  their  accounts  stood.  Most  of  them  believed 
that  they  had  paid  all  just  demands  over  and  over  again.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  people  were  indebted  to  their  neiglibours  for  grain 
and  straw  and  borrowed  to  support  themselves  and  their  cattle  till 
next  hai-vest.  They  repaid  these  advances  in  kind  at  fifty  to 
seTentj-fire  per  oent  interest.  In  ordinary  times  the  whole  of  a 
husbandman's  produce  was  mortgaged  before  it  was  reaped.  In  bad 
seasons  the  evil  was  much  increased.  If  any  of  their  cattle  died 
they  had  no  means  of  repla<)ing  them.  If  they  failed  to  raise  an 
advance  they  left  their  fields  and  tried  to  save  some  money  as 
Br^hmans'  servants  or  perhaps  as  soldiera^ 

*  In  1822  according  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  owing  to  the  opprassbn  of 
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revenue  contractors,  the  hindholdera  in  many  villapfes,  though 
frugal  and  proTident,  were  much  in  debt  to  bankers  and  merchants. 
Many  of  tlieae  debts  were  of  long  standing.   They  were  often  made 
of  compoDnd  interest  and  fresh  occasioiial  aids  so  mixed  and  massed 
that  the  accounts  were  exceedingly  complicated.    A  husbandman 
who  fell  in  debt  couhl  seMorn  free  himself.    The  hiisbfmdnian'a 
debts  wore  of  two  kinds,  village  debts  and  private  debt;*.  The 
Tillage  debt  usually  arose  from  advances  or  loans  made  by  bankers 
to  the  MarAtlia  GoTemment  on  the  secoritj  of  the  revenues  of 
oertain  Tillages.    The  private  debts  were  the  result  of  the  revenue 
farminii'  •system  nnder  which  the  state  dues  were  collected  through 
bankers  or  sdvlcdrs  who  usually  received  in  kind  frotii  the  villagers 
what  the  bankers  had  paid  to  the  Government  in  cash  and  drafts. 
The  mass  of  tike  husbandmen  had  not  interest  or  title  enoagh  in  their 
land  to  be  security  for  a  large  debt.    Mirds  or  hereditary  holdings 
were  sometimes  mortgaged,  but  their  selling  value  was  estimated 
at  not  more  than  two  or  three  years*  purchase,  and  land  yielding  £20 
(Rs.  200)  of  gross  produce  could  seldom  be  mortgaged  for  more  than 
£10  (Rs.  100).    The  ordinary  dealings  between  the  moneylender 
and  the  landholder  were  based  on  the  teaching  of  experience  rather 
than  on  any  power  of  oompnlsion  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor.  The 
rocojT^ized  mode  of  reoov^^rin'j  d*  Ijt  was  for  the  lender  to  send  a  dun 
or  jnolui.^'fl  whose  maintenance  had  to  be  paitl  daily  liy  the  debtor. 
Another  mode  was  to  place  a  servant  m  restraint  or  dhama  at  the 
debtor's  door,  or  to  confine  the  debtor  to  his  house  or  otherwise 
subject  him  to  restraint.    Against  the  humbler  debtors  soTerer 
measures  were  used.  The  landholder's  constantly  recurring  necessity 
could  not  be  relieved  unless  he  maintained  his  credit  by  good  faith. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Government  in  no  way  helped  the  lender  to 
exact  more  than  a  fair  profit  which  considering  his  risks  would  also 
he  a  largo  prdfit  Honesty  was  the  borrower's  beet  policy  and  caution 
was  a  necessity  to  the  lender.   There  was  a  considerable  burden  of 
debt  and  many  lHnflhol(lrr«=!  were  living  in  dependence  on  t)ie  lender, 
delivering  him  their  produce  and  drawing  upon  him  for  necessaries. 
The  landholder's  property  did  not  olfer  security  for  large  amounts. 
The  debtoi^s  catUe  and  the  yearly  produce  of  his  land  were  the 
lender's  only  security.    As  immoveable  property  was  not  liable  to 
sale  for  debt,  and  as  the  hereditary  or  mirds  title  was  of  no  valno 
to  a  non-agricnltural  landlord,  the  mortgage  even  of  hereditary 
or  mir(h  land  gave  the  lender  a  hold  on  the  produce  rather 
than  on  the  land.    Bates  of  interest  were  very  high  and  mneh  of 
the  debt  consisted  of  accumulations  of  interest   The  causes  of 
indebtedness  were  chiefly  the  revenue  system   and  sometimes 
expenrlittiro  on  marriages  or   similar  occasions.    The  amount  of 
inaividual  debt  was  usually  moderate.    Most  moneylenders  were 
men  of  substance  who  had  a  staff  of  duns  and  clerks.    In  reooTering 
debts  the  leader  had  little  or  no  help  from  the  state.   At  the  same 
time  ho  had  gpneat  license  in  private  methods  of  compulsion.  Under 
British  management  the  lender's  power  of  private  compulsion  wns 
curtailed  and  courts  presided  over  by  the  GoUectora  were  open  i  t  > 
suitors.   At  first  the  lenders  did  not  go  to  the  courts.    This  and 
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otlior  c?in<;os  cansed  a  rontrn'-tion  in  the  moTicyl€?ncJer*8  dealings, 
btiil  the  iaudholder's  neceiisities  compelled  him  to  keep  on  terms 
with  Lia  creditor. 

There  are  no  records  bearing  on  the  relations  between  the 
hnabandmeii  and  their  creditors  in  the  years  immediately  following 
Mr.  Chaplin's  report.    Later  information  shows  that  the  burden  of 

debt  grew  heavier  nithor  than  lighter  before  the  iutroduction  of 
the  Civil    Court   Procedure   in  The    first   regular  Civil 

Procedure  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay  Presidency  by  Regula- 
tions II.  III.  IV.  and  y.  of  1827.  Reflation  iV.  nrovided  the 
rrooedore  and  Regulation  V.  the  Hmitaiions  for  dvil  suits.  In 
Be^Iation  IV.  the  cattle  and  tools  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
agficultnral  debtor  were  declared  exempt  from  seizure  on  account 
ot  debt.  Regulation  Y.  limited  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  recoverable 
in  a  civil  court  to  twelve  per  cent.  When  the  new  laws  came  into 
operation,  except  in  hereditary  or  mirdB  land,  the  hasbandmaa 
md  no  title  to  his  holding,  and  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  valae 
of  produce  the  revenue  demand  left  little  margin  to  the  landholder. 
Under  these  circuinstances  the  lender  had  little  security  for  debt. 

As  the  courts  gave  the  lenders  the  means  of  speedily  realizing 
their  claims  they  were  soon  resorted  to.  In  1832,  when  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  grain  was  pressing  with  terrible  weight  on 
the  agricultural  classes,  the  French  traveller  Jacqnemont,  a  some- 
what  unfriendly  critic,  described  the  cultivators  all  over  India  as 
owing  instead  of  owning.  They  had  almost  always  to  borrow  seed 
from  the  banker  and  money  to  hire  plough  cattle.  Every  husband- 
man had  a  running  account  with  a  lender  to  whom  during  all  his 
life  he  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt,  which  swelled  in  bad  years  and 
when  ^mily  ceremonies  came  round.  lu  no  part  of  India  did 
indebtedness  cause  more  misery  than  in  the  Deccan.  Formerly 
the  law  or  custom  prevented  a  lender  from  more  thnn  ti  ij  iliug  the 
original  loan  by  compouud  interest ;  neither  personal  arrest  nor 
seizure  of  immovable  property  was  aUowed.  The  English  law 
removing  all  such  restraints  caused  mnch  horror.  To  carry  out  the 
law  judges  had  to  strip  old  families  of  their  ancestral  homes.*^ 

The  first  detailed  record  of  the  relations  between  husbandmen 
and  their  creditors  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  in  1843,  by 
Mr.  Invorarity,  the  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Division. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  Collector  of  Poena,  after  premising  that  it  was 
well  known  that  all  enactments  to  fix  a  lower  thtm  tibe  market 
xato  of  interest  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  it,  stated  that  money 
wns  frequently  borrowed'  on  mere  personal  security  at  thirty  to 
sixty  per  cent.  Considering  that  the  borrowers  seldom  owned  any 
property  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  had  credit 
at  ail  n^her  than  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  high.  The  views 
of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Rose  his  assistants  were  somewhat  at  variance 
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withtheCoUector's  views.  Mr.Frere  stated  th  it  there  were  fnwvillages 
ander  bU  charge  in  whicli  there  was  oqo  iaudhoidor  unburdened 
with  debt  and  aoarcely  a  single  village  in  which  three  persons  eonld 
be  found  not  involyed  for  snms  of  over  £10  (Rs.  100).  These  debts 
were  contracted  on  marriage  and  other  social  occasions.  The 
interest  varied  from  twenty-Hvo  to  sixty  per  cent  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  borrower  and  the  description  of  securiW  given. 
Mr.  Prere  recommended  some  measare restricting  interest.  Mr.  Rose 
observed  that  the  nsorious  character  of  the  village  moneylender 
was  notorious.  He  thooght  the  poverty  of  the  Deccan  landholder 
was  in  groat  measure  due  to  the  lender's  greerl.  He  feared  it 
wouid  be  difficult  to  cure  the  evil  as  the  people  looked  on  the 
moneylender  as  a  necessity.  Their  thoughtlessDess  and  ignorauod 
would  frnstrate  any  attempt  to  check  or  put  a  stop  to  the  lender's 
exorbitant  gains.  In  cases  where  landholders  were  concerned,  the 
interest  was  genemlly  enormous  and  Rgreenients  were  fraudulently 
rocured.  He  also  recommended  tliat  something  should  be  done  to 
mit  the  rate  of  interest.  In  summing  this  evidence  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  seems  to  have  shared  the  Collector's  views  against 
trying  to  lower  interest  by  legal  enactment.  He  noticed  that  the 
monpylender  was  frequently  part  of  the  village  community.  The 
families  had  lived  for  generations  in  the  same  village  helping  the 
people  from  father  to  son  and  enabling  them  to  meet  urgent  caste 
Axp^ises. 

In  this  correspondence  the  attention  of  the  reporting  officers 
was  nsnally  fixed  on  the  question  of  usury.  It  appears  that  as  yet 
the  operation  of  the  law  had  not  aggravated  the  burden  of  debt 
to  any  degree  of  !?everity.  This  was  natural.  The  huHi)an'lmea 
had  generally  no  title  in  his  land  except  the  title  conveyed  by  iho 
hereditary  or  mirds  tenure  and  his  stock  aud  field  tools  were 
safe  from  seisnre.  Another  notable  point  in  this  correspondence 
is  that  the  moneylenders  are  spoken  of  as  the  village  Bania, 
the  village  hanker,  and  under  similar  terms  which  show  that 
the  old  banker  was  the  only  lenrlor  with  whom  the  landholders 
had  dealings.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  expenditure  ou  marriages, 
Gsste  rites,  and  similar  occasions  is  generally  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  indebtedness.  One  ri>ason  why  social  charges  are  noticed  as  the 
chief  cause  of  debt  may  be  found  in  the  rapid  spread  of  tillage  which  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  fnl]f>wed  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of 
assesbiiient  in  1836  and  the  following  years.  The  lowering  of  assess- 
ment gave  the  landholder  a  strong  inducement  to  add  to  bis  boldinff 
and  the  lender  was  encouraged  to  make  advances  by  the  enhanced 
security  and  the  ready  machinery  which  was  available  for  recovering 
debt 3.  It  was  hoped  that  the  permanent  title  atid  the  light  nsseRsment 
guaranteed  by  the  survey  settlement  would  so  increase  the  land- 
holder's profits  and  stimulate  his  industry  that  by  degrees  he  would 
free  himself  from  debt.  The  increased  prodnotion  and  the  stimulus 
to  agricultural  enterprise  did  indeed  follow,  but  debt  instead  of 
diminishing  increased.  The  record-^  helnuging  to  the  period 
between  1850  and  1858  bring  to  notice  two  marked  featmres  in  the 
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relations  between  the  lenr?er  an(5  tlio  husbandman  which  follov^pfl 
the  changes  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  systems.  These  two  features 
are  the  growth  of  small  moneylenders  and  the  operation  of  the  laws 
to  the  diaadTflmtaffe  of  the  landholders.  In  1852,  Captain/ the  late 
Sir  (I.,  Wiiigate»  then  Survey  Commissioner,  wrote  that  the  facilities 
for  the  recovery  (<f  debt  offered  by  the  civil  courts  had  calU^d  into 
existence  an  inferior  class  of  moneylenders  who  dealt  at  exorbiLaut 
rates  of  interest  with  the  lower  agricuitural  poor.  As  the  value  of 
the  landholder's  title  under  the  survey  settlements  oame  to  be 
recognised,  liis  eagerness  to  extend  his  holding  grew.  A  fresh 
start  was  g'iven  to  the  moneylender  in  his  competition  with  the 
landholder  for  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were 
very  poor  and  the  capital  required  for  wider  tillage  coald  be  obtained 
only  on  the  eredtt  of  the  land  and  its  produce.  Even  nnder  the 
reduced  rates  of  assessment  existing  debt  left  the  landholder  little 
margin  of  profit.  This  margin  of  profit  would  not  go  far  towards 
coveringhis  increased  needs  to  pr(>vi<le  stock  and  seed  and  to  moot  the 
assessment  uu  the  additions  to  hid  holding.  At  the  same  Liuie  for 
the  first  year  or  two  his  return  in  produce  would  be  nominal.  Even 
the  most  oantioos  ooald  not  wait  till  their  profits  enabled  them  to 
take  np  fresh  land  because  they  feared  that  the  more  wealthy  or  the 
more  reckless  would  be  before  them.  In  1855  it  liad  become  well 
known  that  the  lleg-ulation  restricting  the  nite  of  interest  to  twelve 
per  cent  was  evaded  by  the  moneylenders  by  deducting  discount, 
joir  more  properly  interest  taken  in  advance  nrom  the  amount  given 
to  the  debtor.  The  nsary  law  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  debtor 
in  a  worse  position  by  compellinf^  him  to  co-operate  in  a  fiction  to 
evade  the  law.  The  bond  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an  amount 
which  had  not  been  received.  In  1855  an  Act  was  passed  repealing 
the  restriction  on  interest.  Anothw  result  of  the  enhancea  value 
of  agricultnral  investments  caused  by  the  survey  settlement  was 
the  spread  of  the  practice  of  raising  money  on  mortgage  of  land  and 
of  private  sales  of  Innd  to  moneylenders.  Private  sales  of  land  were 
doubtless  made  in  liquidation  of  debt  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  as  no  landholder  would  part  with  his  land  to  raise 
money.  It  must  therefore  be  presumed  that  in  such  cases  the 
moneylender  compelled  the  transfer  by  threats  of  imprisonment 
or  by  other  terrors.  Althoni^h  moneylenders  were  adding  to  their 
land  by  private  purchases  the  sale  of  occupancies  under  deereo 
was  rare.  This  was  probably  due  to  several  causes.  Iho 
people  had  not  acquired  full  oonfidence  in  the  title  given  by  the 
survey  settlement ;  they  probably  had  hardly  confidence  in  the 
Btubility  of  the  British  rule.  The  only  land  sold  was  hereditary 
or  mirds  which  as  it  was  held  by  a  recognized  title  was 
reputed  to  be  safe.  It  was  seldom  a  creditor's  interest  to  sell  his 
debtor  ont  of  his  holding.  The  laodholder^s  stock  and  field  tools 
were  protected  from  sale  and  the  creditor  was  likely  to  make  more 
by  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  land  than  by  lowering  liiin  to  a 
tenant.  The  sale  of  immovable  property  for  debt  was  opposed  to 
custom  and  public  opinion,  and  unless  the  laud  was  directly  made 
security  the  courts  would  be  reluctant  to  have  it  sold  if  the  daim 
oonld  be  satisfied  by  other  means  more  consonant  with  native  naege. 
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The  judicial  returns  show  how  much  more  favourable  the  uiode  of 
distpoding  of  business  in  the  court**  before  1851)  was  to  defeudaiita 
than  the  more  strict  prooednre  which  was  introduced  in  1859. 
Uoder  the  earlier  system  about  one  quarter  of  the  cases  decided 
were  arljustod  without  judicial  action  ;  in  1859  the  propnrtion  settled 
without  judicial  action  fell  to  about  oiie-soventh.^  At  tins  lime 
(1S50>1859)  the  returus  show  that  the  iraprisionment  of  the  debtorwas 
a  fa70i2rite  method  of  procuring  the  settlement  of  a  debt.  The  sale 
of  land  was  rare  and  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  honse  was  an  innovation. 
Imprisonment  woald  therefore  be  more  often  used.  During  the 
three  years  endinj?  1853  there  was  an  average  of  580  civil  prisniiiTS 
in  the  Poona  Juil,  compared  with  an  average  of  204  in  the  three 
years  ending  18G3. 

In  1858,  when  Loi-d  Elphinstooe  was  Governor  of  Bombay, 
he  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  labouring  classes  suffered 
cnormons  injustice  from  the  want  of  ]jroteetion  ni^^ainst  the 
extortionate  practices  of  moneylenders.  He  believed  that  the  civil 
courts  had  become  hateful  to  the  mass  of  the  people  because  they 
were  made  the  instruments  of  the  almost  incredible  rapacity  Of 
nsnrioDS  capitalists.  In  Lord  Elphinstone's  opinion  nothing  could 
be  more  calculated  to  give  rise  to  widespread  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  with  British  rale  than  the  practical  working  of  the 
existing  law. 

Shortly  after  this  the  rise  in  produce  prices  improved  the 
landholder's  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  debt  and 
of  injurious  laws  about  1S60  the  landholders  were  better  ofi  than  they 
bad  been  foryeors.  The  oonditions  of  agriculture  had  been  foyonrable. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  landholders  had  enjoyed  a  fixed  and 
moderate  assessment  and  large  tracts  of  arable  waste  had  been 
bronirht  under  tillage.  ComTiinnioations  and  means  of  transport 
were  improved,  the  railway  whoso  construction  bad  enriched  the 
district  by  about  £200,000  (Ha.  20  lakhs)  was  within  easy  reach, 
and  in  spite  of  a  series  of  good  seasons  produce  prices  had  risen. 
Although  the  lender  might  take  him  to  court,  the  landholder  had  a 
chance  of  being  able  to  borrow  from  a  rival  lender  and  the  court 
Would  g'ive  time.  If  a  decree  was  passed  aijainst  the  borrower,  his 
Stock  and  field-tools  were  safe  and  his  land  was  not  in  danger. 
He  might  be  imprisoned  until  he  signed  a  new  bond  j  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  made  a  pauper. 

In  1859  two  enactments  aggravated  existing  erils.  These  were  the 
Ciril  Procedure  Code  and  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Whaterer 

facilities  the  law  afforded  thecreditor  in  1852  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  1859  procedure,  and  by  tliepunctual  conductof 
judicial  duties  which  was  now  exacted  from  the  subordinate  courts. 
At  the  same  time  the  landholder's  credit  was  enhanced  by  adding 
his  land  and  his  stock  and  field  tools  to  the  security  which  was 
lirtble  for  his  debts.  In  18G5  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
registration  of  deeds  dealing  with  immovable  property  protected 
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the  creditor  from  attempts  to  repudiate  or  dispute  a  registered  bond. 
In  the  neftntime  the  landholder's  Mtate  had  risen  in  talae  aad  new 
cultivation  offered  securities  for  new  loans.  His  personal  eolTency 
was  assured  by  the  large  demand  for  labour  on  the  railway  and 

other  public  works,  and  m  1865  his  title  in  his  IrtkI  wan  r^'cnrrnizod 
aud  secured  by  an  Act  which  confirmpd  the  rights  vested  m  hiui  by 
the  survey  settlement.  Between  1SG2  aud  \86b  the  American  war^ 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  ponred  money  into  the  oonntry  to  seek 
inTeetment,  on  the  other  hand  raised  to  sn  extravagsut  pitch  the 
value  of  agricultural  securities.  To  these  causes  tending  to  attract 
capital  to  the  business  of  agricultural  moneylending  it  may  bo 
added  that  in  the  dearth  of  other  industries^  with  n  population  whose 
wants  embraced  little  bnt  the  merest  neoessKries,  capuui,  which  under 
other  conditions  would  fiu  1  <  mployment  in  trade  or  mannfiBCtares^ 
naturally  turned  to  agricultural  investment.  Almost  the  only  course 
open  to  the  clerk  or  servant  who  had  saved  a  little  money  in  a 
village  moneylender's  employment,  was  to  set  up  as  a  moneylender. 

The  most  onaerupulous  class  of  petty  moneylenders  increased 
considerably  during  the  ten  years  ending  1876.  It  became  the 
landholder's  common  practice  to  borrow  from  one  lender  to 
pay  another  or  to  borrow  from  two  or  three  at  a  time.  One 
result  of  this  competition  of  low-class  lenders  was  that  even 
respectable  lenders  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  method^  nf  swelling 
the  debt  aud  coercing  the  debtor  which  the  potty  lenders  had 
introduced.^  In  the  process  of  swelling  the  aooonnt  the  lender  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  limitation  Act  d  1 859.  This  Act  was  passed 
with  the  object  of  helping  the  borrower  by  making  it  impossible  for 
the  lender  to  bring  forward  old  claims  which  the  borrower  could  not 
disprove.  The  lender  wrested  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  to  his  own 
advantage  by  forcing  the  debtor,  under  threat  of  proceedings,  to  pass 
a  fresh  bond  for  a  sum  eqnal  to  the  amount  of  the  original  bond 


1  Sir  O.  Wingate  thas  described  the  chiuige  in  the  relatioiM  between  the  lender 
and  the  landholder :  The  pitMperity  of  the  lendholder  ia  ao  longer  neoeMry  to 
the  proaperity  of  tiie  lender.  The  village  lender  need*  no  longer  to  tnift  to  fhe 

landholder's  good  faith  or  hmicetv.  Mutual  confidence  and  goodwill  limve  given 
way  to  mutual  distrust  and  diJike.  The  ever-ready  expedient  of  a  snit  givea 
the  lender  complete  command  over  the  person  and  proj>erty  of  the  debtor.  It 
beoomea  the  lender's  interest  to  reddoe  the  borrower  to  hopeless  indebtedness  that  bo 
may  appropriate  the  whole  fmite  of  bfe  tndnstnr  beyond  what  is  indispensable  to  his 
existence.  This  the  lender  is  able  without  difficulty  to  do.  So  long  as  a  landholder 
it  not  deeply  involved  the  lender  r«^ily  affords  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  any 
wtniTigaooe.  eimiile  and  thoughtless  landholder  is  easily  lured  into  the 

enare*  He  beoonee  aware  of  his  folly  only  when  the  toils  are  fairly  round  him  and 
tiiere  is  no  escape.  From  th^t  day  he  is  his  creditur'Mi  bondsman.  The  credit(M> 
tAes  carti  it  the  dehtor  shall  seldom  do  more  than  reduce  the  interest  of  his 
debt.  Do  what  he  will  the  landholder  can  never  get  rid  of  the  princi|tal.  He  toils 
that  another  may  rest  ;  he  sows  that  another  may  reap.  Hope  leaves  him  and 
despair  scircs'  hiir:  The  vices  of  a  slave  t^Uc  the  place  of  a  fr{'«»man'»  ■^nrtTtcs.  Hq 
feels  hiriu&cii  the  \  icttm  of  injustice  and  tries  to  revenge  liiinself  hy  cheatiug  hia 
oppressors.  As  his  position  cannot  be  made  worse,  he  grows  reckless.  His  great 
endeavour  is  to  spoil  his  enemies  tbe  moneylenders  by  oootinual  borrowing.  When 
be  has  borrowea  sll  tlwl  one  lender  will  adTsnee,  it  is  a  trinmpb  to  lum,  if  flee  and 
fal'p  promises  can  win  somethiiip  m-irc  from  aiK  tlur.  The  two  creditors  may  Hi-ht, 
and  during  the  fray  the  debtor  may  snatch  a  portion  of  the  spoxi  from  both.  Deccan 
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logeiher  with  ioterMt  and  often  a  piemiom^    Hia  inability  to  pay  Chapter 

on  accoani  of  the  unoertaiaty  of  the  seasons  made  this  praotiee  of 

passinop  new  bonds  nt  the  end  of  every  two  or  three  years  press 

speciHlly  hard  on  the  Pu<ina  husbandman. 

Thoug-h  the  landholders^  jC'-iunH  trotn  the  hij^di  prices  of  produce 
during  the  four  years  of  the  American  war  (lbt>2- 1865)  were  to  a 
great  extent  cancelled  by  the  badnoBS  of  those  seasons,  still  the 
husbandmen  drew  large  profits  from  the  hii^h  wa^es  of  unskilled 
labour,  which  in  Bombay  rose  from  15*.  6«i.(Rs.  7J)to  £1  7s.  (Rs.  13^) 
a  month.  Besides  in  Bombay  high  wages  were  paid  to  the  workers 
in  the  railway  especially  on  the  ascent  of  the  Bor  pass  which  was 
not  completed  till  1863.  Following  on  this  after  a  short  interval 
oarae  an  increased  expenditure  on  looal  pnblio  works,  which  in  the 
Poona  district  alone  in  1868-09  rose  to  about  £310,000  (Rs.  31 
hikhs).  During  the  five  years  ending  1867,  the  cantonment  of 
Poona  wa^  the  8cene  of  extraordinary  activity  in  private  honso- 
builiiing.  The  sums  spent  on  ordinary  labour  in  these  works  could 
not  have  been  mnoh,  if  at  all,  less  than  tbose  spent  by  GoTemment 
in  the  same  area.  Besides  the  advantage  of  high  wages  the 
agricultural  population  drew  a  more  questionable  advnntApro  from 
their  po=^ihnn  as  landholders.  Through  the  immense  stimulus  given 
to  the  production  of  cotton  and  because  of  the  cheapness  of  money, 
field  prodaoe  and  land  bad  risen  so  high  tint  the  landlinlder's  power 
as  a  borrower  was  that  of  a  capitalist  rather  than  of  a  labourer. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is  illustrated  by  the  rise  in  the 

nnmbm*  of  suits  connected  with  land  from  seventy-five  in  1851 
to  28"2  m  18()1  and  to  Gl32  in  lS(j'5.-  At  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  the  landholder's  credit  is  shown  by  the  fall  in  the  compulsory 
processes  for  the  recovery  of  debt.  Thus,  though  during  this  period 
of  extremely  high  prices,  the  husbandman's  land  ma;^  have,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  Vu  r  u  L':lit  him  little  actual 
income,  it  brought  him  the  fatal  gift  of  unlimited  credit. 

In  1865  with  the  close  of  the  American  war  the  inflow  of  capital 
ceased.  Prices  did  not  at  once  full  as  1866-67  wns  a  season  of 
severe  drought,  1867-68  of  partial  failure,  and  187U-71  of  serious 


1  On  the  17th  of  May  1875.  Mr.  W.  M.  P.  CoghUm,  the  Seawons  Judge  of  ThtoA, 
wrote,  '  In  bomU  fo»ndf<l  on  olfl  bonds  which  have  nearly  ran  the  |v>  r  inl  of  liniitntion, 
it  ia  impoasible  to  estiiOAte  what  pmportiun  of  the  consideratiun  was  actual  caoh 
pajmeBti  The  liinitatiOD  law,  a  statute  of  peace  made  fur  the  protection  of  borrowers, 
b^'came  an  engin»*  of  extortion  in  the  hnnds  of  the  leiidem.  When  »  bond  is  nearly 
three  ytsars  old  the  creditor  hy  threatrnuig  pmceedings  presses  the  debtor  to  pasa  a 
new  bond  for  a  sam  eqnal  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  old  bond  and  sometimes 
witk  an  additional  premium.'  Acooraing  to  the  Judge  of  the  Small  Caaae  Court  of 
AtunadalMd.  lat  i^ptembofr  ISTS,  tlMdmii  tarai  wMch  th«  linitaiioa  Aot  introdooeMl 
eaosed  great  hardship  and  fnniishod  lenders  with  opportnnittPS  for  cheating  their 
dehtora.  The  debtors  are  harawed  eTery  two  years  to  pay  the  money  or  to  pasis  a 
neir  bond.  Ci editors  always  Imn  m  margin  of  one  year  aa  a  mrosure  oi  precaution. 
If  the  lavmakfls  time  jw  thogr  alwiqra  vatko  it  two,  beoMue  they  may  have  to  go 
to  aiMillior  pboe  or  th«  debtor  may  go  elaewbere.  Two  yonn  b  not  a  lon^  enough 

time  to  give  a  hnshnni^rnm  to  pny  money.  T.  rh-ips  it  wna  bnn  nTr  rl  f  r  Ins  aon'a 
■acriage,  or  for  planlmg  e^ugiii-cane,  or  making  a  ganlen,  skml  will  take  Isim  six  or 
lefan  yearn  to  clear. 

detaito  ar* :  1861, 288  taita  i  U6S^  £91 » ISeSk  (m ;  lM4ft  080  i  and  18e6»  fiS^ 
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failare,  and  the  yery  large  earns  which  were  spent  on  local  works 
till  ]871rlarfcher  helped  to  keep  up  produce  prices.    After  1871  the 

expenditure  on  public  works  declined,  the  harvests  were  good,  and 
the  price  of  millet  fell  from  fortj-foar  pounds  in  1871-72  to  sixty- 
five  pounds  in  1873-74.  From  1867  the  settlements  of  land  revenue* 
made  thirty  years  before  began  to  fall  in,  and  the  revision  resulted 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  GoTemment  demand*^  All  these 
oirciim  stances  contributed  to  contract  the  landholder's  means  and 
materially  reduced  the  margin  available  for  the  lender,  while  it  is 
possible  that  the  landholders  did  not  contract  in  the  .same  proportions 
the  more  costly  mode  of  living  which,  iugii  wages  had  justiiied. 
Debtf  increased  and  the  hnsbandmen  be^n  to  mortgage  their 
lands  more  deeply  than  before.  In  1871  the  failure  of  crops  called 
for  lar^e  remissions.  Other  causes  prevented  the  rental  actually 
levied  from  reaching  the  full  amount  of  the  revised  rates,  and  in 
1874,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  produce  prices,  the  revised  rates 
were  reduced.  Still  the  effect  of  tJie  new  settlement  was  a  large 
retrenchment  from  the  landholder's  profits. " 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  fall  in  produce  prices  between  1871-72 
and  1873-74  aggravated  by  other  circumstances,  was  first  to  reduce 
the  landholder's  power  of  paying,  secondly  to  make  creditors  seek 
by  all  means  in  their  power  to  recover  their  debts  or  to  enhance 
their  eeourity  by  taming  personal  debt  into  land  mortgage,  and 
laatly  to  check  farther  advances  to  hasbandmen.*  During  the 
game  period  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  diHiculty  of 
collecting  tlie  land  revenue.  Not  only  in  the  sub-diviaions  where 
the  enhanced  asseB.smeuts  pressed  directly  upon  the  moneyed  classes, 
who  were  able  to  organise  and  sustain  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
Government^  hot  in  others,  the  period  from  1868-69  to  1873-74  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  amount  of  remissions  and  arrears.  The 
business  of  lenders  was  also  reduced  to  tlie  last  point.  At  the  same 
time  the  area  held  for  tillage  considerably  contracted. 

The  pressure  on  the  landholder  to  pay  what  he  owed  and  the 
nnwilhr  SB  of  the  lender  to  make  further  advances  ^^%re  gmdually 
increasing  from  1869  to  1875.  An  order  of  Government  in  the 
lievenue  Department'  framed  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  land,  directed  that  process  to  recover  land  revenue  should 


*  The  followiqg  table  shows  the  results  of  the  revieions  : 

Poona  JUvmon  Survey  JUmtitt,  isey  •  lS7i. 


Bn-Smnur. 

ropiMT 
Demknd. 

ROTlsed 
DeusndL 

1  Fn^ 

Ra. 

Ka. 

Bm, 

Iu(14pur   

BhimtlMdl  

H*vcU  ... 

Pibal  

Snpa  

81.184 
81.476 
80,«i6 

1,25.845 
I.SS.ISl 
1.T3.174 

78,788 

44,Wt 
51  m 

4e,8H 
I8,8lt 

66  01* 
«3  40 
06-48 
M'Si 
tl'«7 

•The  lender's  distrust  in  the  borrower  was  shown  by  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
registered  deeds  in  Bhimtbsdi  Md  Indipur  from  752  in  1866  to  ^74  in  1869  lifts  in 
1870.  1217  in  1871 .  1  7  1  i  u  1872.  and  UU  ia  187S. 

•BesolaUon  726,  &Ui  Febnuuy  187tf. 
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issue  first  against  the  movable  property  of  the  occnpant,  ^nd  that 
the  land  shonld  not  be  sold  until  aft4?r  the  sale  of  the  movable 
property.  This  order  the  moueyleDdera  turaed  to  their  own 
advantaio^  at  the  expense  of  the  landholders.  In  February  and 
Uarch  1875  the  leaders,  refused  to  pay  the  second  instalment  of 
revenno  on  Innd  whose  produce  they  had  roreived  from  their  debtors. 
Landholders  who  found  their  movable  property  attached,  after  they 
had  handed  their  creditors  the  produce  of  the  land  on  the 
understanding  that  they  woald  pay  the  rente,  naturally  felt  that 
they  were  the  Tictims  of  deHberato  fraud.  The  feeling  of  ill  will 
was  strong  and  widespread. 

In  1874  a  band  of  Koli  outlaws,  on  the  western  hills  of  Poena 
and  Ahmaduagar,  directed  their  robberies  almost  entirely  against 
the  lending  class.  So  great  was  the  terror  that  fur  many  months  a 
large  tract  of  country  enjoyed  complete  freedom  from  the  exactions 
of  Udrwi,ri  creditors  and  their  agents.^  This  fact  and  the  stoxy  that 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  ruined  by  a  Marw^ri,  had  petitioned 
the  Empress  and  that  she  had  sent  orders  that  the  MarwAris  were  to 
give  up  their  bonds  broiit^ht  matters  to  a  cri^i^i.  Even  the  moro 
educated  villagers  believed  that  on  a  report  from  Itidia  orders  had 
come  from  England  that  the  Mi&rw&ris  were  to  have  their  bonds  taken 
from  them.  In  some  form  or  other  this  report  was  circulated  and 
a  belief  established  that  acting  under  orders  from  England,  the 
Government  otHcers  wonld  connive  at  the  extortion  of  the 
Mdrwaris'  bonds.  During  1874  the  district  officers  had  been  culled 
upon  to  famish  information  regarding  the  people  of  the  distnct 
for  the  compilation  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer.  Among  other 
subjects  the  business  of  the  moneylender,  the  leadinj^  cliaracteristics 
of  his  professional  dealings,  and  his  relations  to  the  iandholding 
classes  had  been  inquired  into.  This  gave  room  for  supposing  that 
the  Government,  hearing  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  landholders  by 
the  lenders,  had  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  and  had  now  given  an 
order  which  would  redreBS  their  wrongs.  This  resulted  in  the  Deccan 
Biots  of  1875.2 

The  first  sign  of  open  hostility  to  the  l\fdrwt<ri  moneylender 
among  the  orderly  villa^j^ers  of  the  Pcx>na  plain,  was  shown  by  the 
people  of  Karde  in  Sirur.  A  deshmukh,  or  district  hereditary 
oflBcer,  named  Bib^heb,  a  man  of  good  &mily  and  some  influence, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  serrice  of  His  Highness  Sindia, 
had  settled  in  the  villuge.  He  spent  his  fortune  and  fell  into 
debt.  Two  of  his  creditors,  Kaluram  and  Bhagv^ndd.s,  both  of 
them  Mdrw^is,  got  from  the  Talogaon  court  decrees  against 
BllbAslheb.    KAlurdm  took  out  a  warrant  of  arrest.  B&b&s^b 


Chapter  7- 

BOBBOWSMk 

Binhiwti  nn)H» 


J)«eea»BioU 


*  Between  1S70  and  1874  moneyl«nden  toffBrad  in  one  case  of  murder,  seven  of 
robbery,  eight  of  mischief,  twenty-loor  of  th«fl,  twenty-nine  of  hurt,  and  eight  of 

criminal  force,  or 

atoUlflf  MT«Bly<MV«ikOffi«iio«i  infiveyvM*.  Deooaa  Biota  Com- 

nuMiou  Hep'Tt,  9.  ,  .  .  ,  •  ,  ,  , 

•  The  foeliug  of  hoetility  between  tbe landholders  and  their  creditors  which  found 
expression  in  "the  riota  had  been  increasing  for  aome  time,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
transient  period  of  prosperity,  the  crisis  WOOld  hm  hsppODMl  long  bcCoflS,  Bom* 
CloT.  8«L  CLVn  (lf0»  Mm),  S. 
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gave  K^lur^m    pergonal   ornamenta   and  the  warrant   was  not 
executed.  About  lour  months  later  some  uruaments  and  property 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Tithoba  at  Bsb&sdheb's  hooBe  were 
attached,  bat,  at  the  instance  of  the  vilk^rs,  Kdlur&oi  allowed  the 
attached  property  to  ronmin  in  deposit  with  a  third  party  for  two 
months.    At   the  end  of  the  two  mouths,  as  Biibusaheb  had  not 
paid  the  value,  Kaiuram  carried  oft  Yithoba's  oraamonis.    A  third 
execution  was  issued  on  EAlnr^'a  decree,  and  B^bMheb's  hoosea 
and  lands  were  attached  and  sold  to  KilnrAm  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  £15  (Rs.  150).   In  December  1874  Kdlurdm  began  to  poll  down 
BAbAsdhob's  house,  and  refused  to  listen  to  his  pn treaties  not  to 
ruin  the  house.    Enraged  at  Kiilur^m'a  conduct  fidbasalieb  gathered 
the  villagers  and  persuaded  theui  that  as  the  Mdrwaris  had  begun 
to  rain  them  thej  must  cease  to  borrow  from  them  and  refuse  to 
work  for  them  Qt  to  buy  from  them.    The  villagers  agreed  and  one 
of  them  opened  a  grocer's  shop  at  which  al!  the  villM^e  purchases 
"were  ma  (If     The  Marw4ris  were  put  to  the  greatest  inconvpTiience 
for  wauD  of  servants.    Besides  refusing  to  serve  them  as  water- 
oarners,  barbers,  or  honse-servants,  Uie  yillagers  annoyed  the 
IfArwArM  by  throwing  dead  dogs  and  other  fiUh  into  their  honses. 
These  signs  of  hate  so  scared  the  M^rwiris  that  they  retreated  to 
Simrffir  police  protection  and  represented  to  the  Man^istrate  that  they 
were  in  bodily  fear  of  the  villagers.    At  the  same  titne  the  villagers 
submitted  a  petition  to  Government  praying  that  as  they  had  given 
their  grain  to  the  MirwAris,  the  U&rvn&ris  should  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  village  nntil  the  Government  assessment  had  been  paid. 
The  Magistrate  reported  to  the  Commissioner  tlic  flnngerous  spirit 
shown  by  the  people.    The  example  of  the  people  of  Karde  was 
followed  by  other  villages.  Before  any  outbreak  occurred  the  Mdrwar 
moneylenders  had  in  soTeial  pUoes  been  subjected  to  similar  social 
outlawry  and  petty  annoyance.^ 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  nt  Supa,  a  large  Bhimthadi  village,  on 

the  12th  of  i^Iay  1875.  The  victims  wore  a  large  number  of  Gnjaidt 
Vani  moneylenders.    Their  houses  and  shops  were  attacked  by  a 

1  Tlw  following  b  fh«  mibitanoe  of  *  $amdpaira  or  ai^^eeincitt  oxeeotod  bv  iho 

people  of  Kaliis  in  IniLijjur.  Fields  Ix-longiiii^  to  Gujars  which  may  have  be«u  leaMd 
to  villagers  rhall  not  be  tilled.  No  mun  nor  woiimu  shall  takts  service  with  a  Gujar. 
Any  one  tilling  a  Gojar't  fldd  or  working  for  him  will  be  denied  the  service  of  the 
viUam  barber,  washernuui,  owpeotec,  ironsmith,  8hoeinftk«r,«oU  other  Tillage  servanU. 
VieKU  belonging  to  lenders  other  than  Hujars  shall  not  be  tnkeii  on  leeee  by  any  one. 
Fields  alrea<ry  l^■;L^l■-l  -jIi  iU  be  given  nji.  If  tlie  \  ill  Mhars  uiulcrtnUi  to  liun 
the  villaifero  on  behalt  of  the  Gujara  they  shall  he  refused  their  usual  alms  and 
bundles  of  grain  stalks.  The  villagers  shall  abide  by  these  conditions.  If  the  head> 
man  joins  the  Gajara  and  other  lenders,  his  hereditary  ri^ht  shall  cease  and  hisMtbori^ 
be  disregarded.  If  the  village  priest  or  accountant  joins  the  moneylenders  bis  dnes 
shall  not  be  naid.  Tlic  '  il lagers  shall  engage  any  priest  they  choose,  and  tin  >  laiind 
of  the  her^Hiitary  priest  will  not  he  recognize*!.  If  the  headman  or  the  priest  is 
pnt  to  any  expense  on  behalf  of  the  villaffera  the  villager  shall  enbieribe  the  sum. 
All  landholders  Rhall  behave  in  accordance  with  these  mles  ;  any  one  iicting  to  the 
conirary  will  nt  ither  be  allowed  to  c«nne  to  c.-iate-dinners,  nor  to  marry  with  the  people 
of  hiHcnsto.  He  shall  be  consi  lered  an  <>utcMto.  He  will  not  Imj  allowed  to  join  the 
community  without  their  ananimous  consent,  and  will  have  to  pay  the  fine  which  the 
community  may  iniioloii  Utt  and  fnrtheir  wiUbave  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  community. 
Bated  VaUhtlhh  Shuddh2BA  Shake  1787,  that  is  7th  Uny  1875.  Afterwards  under  tho 
influence  and  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Polioe  the  villagers  agreed  to  return  to 
their  old  rtbttmu  with  the  moneytoidefi. 
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mohrecrultr  J  fromtho  Immlets  round  Supa  who  had  met  nominally 
to  attend  ihe  weekly  imrkut.  One  (iujar  H  house  was  barnt  down^  and 
•bout  ft  down  other  houses  and  shops  were  broken  into  and  gntted. 
Acconnt  papers,  bonds,  grain,  and  country  cloth  were  burnt  in  the 
street.  No  personal  violence  was  used.  The  chief  constable  of  the 
snb-diTi'siou  with  six  or  seven  constables  secured  about  fifty  persons 
and  recovered  stolen  property  wnrth  £200  (Rs.  2000).  The  loss  was 
represented  by  the  Gujars  at  i;.lo,UOO  (Us.  1^  Idkha)  ;  it  was  not 
really  more  tlian  £2500  (fis.  85,000).  Within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  riot  at  Supa,  the  leadin*;  Marwitri  lender  of  Kedga(Hi  abont 
fourteen  rtiile.s  to  thei;  i  ili  ot  Supahad  his  stacks  burnt  down  and  his 
house  set  on  lire.  JJnnnu'  the  following  days  riots  occurred  in  four 
other  Tillages  of  liiumthadi,  and  were  threatened  in  seventeen 
more.^  The  contagion  spread  to  the  neighboaring  sab-divisions  q£ 
LidApnr  and  Pntandhar.  In  Indipnr  a  distnrbance,  whioh  from 
the  numbers  present  would  ha?e  been  serious,  was  averted,  as  were 
the  riots  threateued  iu  the  seventeen  Supa  villa»?es,  by  tho 
promptitude  of  the  police.  A  detarlmieut  of  Native  Infantry  arrived 
at  Supa,  the  police  were  relieved  and  available  for  other  duty,  and 
order  was  quickly  restored. 

About  the  same  time  riots  occurred  in  Simr.    The  first  act  of 

violence  was  committed  at  Navra,  where  a  M&rwari,  who  had  left  the 
village  for  safety,  was  mobbed  and  prevent*  d  from  moving  his 
property.  An  unr-lo  of  this  Marwjln  some  two  years  before  had 
been  murdered  by  his  debtor.".  Other  Sirur  villages  followed  the 
example  of  Kavra.^  In  fifteeu  Sirur  and  three  Haveli  villages 


^In  the  Tillaj^e  of  HcvgaiOn  a  crowd  asflemUed,  V.lnis  were  threatened  and  bonda 
demanded,  violence  was  prevented  by  the  timely  nrrival  of  the  polioe.   At  Dlkoad  * 
Vtoi  waa  levvrely  treated  because  he  would  not  giv  e  up  his  bonds.  Mid  ala]r||«  erowd 
assembled.    Five  rin^^lt  a<U'rs  v,  vri'  jiuiii.-lii d.    At  Arubckhuid  twu  Vaiils  hoasM 
were  forcibly  entered,  their  acc(>iuit-l>uoki«  detitruyed,  aud  buudc*  tukeu  away.    Six  of 
the  rinitleadera  were  mmished.    In  Alignon  abont  two  hundrefl  men  from  tbo 
snrronndingvillagpsof  Natf^nn,  Naii'l^aoii,  Ainilial^'uou.  Kolf^aon,  Dolas,  and  Vadgaos, 
asBeriiMtil,  he;i<led  in  &oiue  aiatanuos  by  tlmv  iu.nluH  n  and  village  police,  and  do- 
m:iii'k<l  their  hoixla  from  the  V^nis  threatening  if  tiny  i*  fnsod  to  tnat  tin  tn  as 
the  Sapa  Viais  had  been  treated.    The  police  patel  of  the'  village,  with  the  ^sistance 
of  the  Rinodiit  Mh«r»  end  other  well  dbpoe^  people,  dispersed  the  •sscmblv  who 
threatened  the  Vanis  with  another  visit.    The  inhabitants  c.f  Vadgaon  n  pa  in  collected 
iu  numbers  and  compelled  one  of  the  Viiuis  of  their  villauu  U>  givt:  up  hin  bonds, 
went  throngh  hia  hoOMy  broke  open  the  beck  entrance  of  the  next  house,  illtr<;ated 
the  female  Vini  owaer,   oompdled  her  to  point  oat  where  the  bonds  were  kept* 
broke  open  the  box,  and  took  the  bonds,  bnmlng  or  otherwise  deetroying  papers  worth 
£100  to  £1200  (Rs.  1000  -  12.()0()).    A       :i;  .i    i  -ctnMy  Jit  Man«Ua()n  took  posses- 
sion of  bonds  of  the  value  of  i;600(Ks.  IKKW;  iiu  l  aUout  half  of  thum  werw  destroyed. 
AtRahoaMirwAriwhohad  been  ineeesantly  threatened  tied  to  Phnlgaon,  and  WM 
not  allowed  to  remove  his  property  and  family.    A  large  stack  of  fodder  belongilig 
to  him  was  destroyed.    .At  Piinpalgann,  the  villagers  took  away  bonds  from  •mall 
money lenderH  among  whom  was  a  Ch,-\nil)h.ir  who  ha'l  only  one  bond  f     €  >  UK-  (Rs.  35), 
The  jaohce  patel  on  his  way  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Police  Siipenutuudent 
ma  stoned. 

>  At  Dh&rure  the  houses  of  two  M  irw.dris  wrro  simnltflneously  attacked,  bonds 
worth  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  were  forcibly  taken,  aud  the  owners  were  stoned.  One  old 
M&rwiri  had  his  leg  broken.  He  was  confined  in  his  house  and  the  houHe  set  on 
dre.  He  w«a  eaved  bot  his  and  the  dther  Mirwsris'  houses  wore  burnt.  The 
dUef  oontable  wm  aho  threatened  and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  ^ 
investigation .  This  shows  that  -  v  ►  i :  .vhere  tlie  s.anie  influences  h«d  brought  the 
viUagers  to  the  same  readiness  to  resort  to  force.  Subsequent  inquiries  leave  no 
devVt  tfantflM  ritttanat  8apa  had  «he  qmpatiqruidcowitaniaMof  aomt  infltiwitial 
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riots  either  broke  out  or  were  threatened.*  The  regiment  of  Poena 
Horse  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Sirur  supplied  parties  lo  help  tlio 
Magistrate  and  police  iu  restoring  and  maiutaiDing  order.  More 
or  lens  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  five  Tillages  of  Bhimthadi 
and  six  villages  of  Sirar.  They  were  threatened  but  averted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  police  in  seventeen  villngos  of  DbinitlinJi,  in  ten  of 
Sirur,  in  one  of  Inddpur,  and  in  three  of  Haveli.  Of  559  perj^ous 
arrested,  301  were  convicted  and  268  discharged.  Puuitive  jxjlice 
poBto  were  establislied  in  the  disturbed  vi&ges  at  the  people's 
expense.  The  riot  at  Supa  was  singular  in  the  wholesale ptnnder  of 
property  and  the  Damare  riot  in  the  nuu  clerons  assault  on  the  money- 
lenders. Inafew  othercases personal violt-nccwasuscd,  andinseveral 
places  stacks  of  produce  bcloiigiug  to  moneylenders  wore  burnt.  As 
a  role  the  disturbances  were  marked  by  the  absence  of  serious  crime. 
In  OTety  case  the  object  of  the  rioters  was  to  obtain  and  destroy  the 
bonds  and  decrees  in  the  possession  of  their  creditors.  When  bonds 
were  peaceably  given  the  mob  did  no  fiirtlur  mischief.  Wlion  the 
moneylender  refused  or  shut  his  houso  violence  was  used  to  frighten 
him  into  surrender  or  to  get  possession  of  the  papers.  Iu  most 
places  the  police  interfered  daring  the  first  stage  of  assembling  and 
preTented  violence.  From  many  villages  the  Marwari  moneylenders 
fled  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak.  In  other  villages  they  opened 
negotiations  with  their  debtorn  for  a  general  reduction  of  their  claims, 
and  in  some  cases  propitiated  their  doVitors  by  easy  settlements.  In 
almost  every  case  inquired  into,  the  riot  began  on  hearing  that  in 
some  neighbonring  village  bonds  had  been  extorted  and  that 
Ooyemment  approved  of  the  proceeding.  Almost  the  only  victims 
wcrM  BtTfirwAris  and  Gujars.  In  most  villages  where  Rralitnan  and 
other  castes  shared  the  lending  business  with  Marwans  the 
MarwdriH  were  alone  molested.  In  some  villages  where  there  were 
no  MArwAris,  Brihnians  were  attacked.  The  bst  of  the  connected 
series  of  outbreaks  occurred  at  Mundhalt  in  Bhimthadi  on  the 
15th  of  June.  Afterwards  two^  isolated  cases  in  Poena  showed 
tl)at  the  long  catalogue  of  convictions  and  pnnishTnents  and  the 
imposition  of  punitive  police  ptjsts  had  repressed  not  quenched  the 
people's  rage.  On  the  22nd  of  July  seven  men  of  the  village  of 
Nimbhat  in  Bhimtadi,  besides  robbing  paporsi  cnt  offthe  nose  of 
a  man  who  was  enforcing  a  dvil  decree  which  had  put  him  in 


persona  of  tlicir  village,  and  tlio  preaorjce  of  thcec  pereons  mf»y  perhaps  iiccount  for 
thti  tirst  occtiiTcnce  of  open  violence  at  Supa.  But  the  c»n»lition  of  the  vUIagt^ 
through  the  wliola  mffectcd  area  waa  aach  that  even  bad  £>upa  not  taken  tbeinitiative^ 
■ome  nther  placea  would  doabtleaa  have  done  ao.   The  oomlraatible  elementa  wera 

c  v.  rvvliuio  rculy  ;  ilcsign,  mistake,  or  accident  would  have  eurely  supplied  tho 
snarK  to  igjiite  thutn.  The  rint^lt-adcrs  generally  belonged  to  the  i  ultn  atiug  clasaea, 
tiieir  only  oltjcct  boing  to  e.sca|ie  from  the  hands  of  the  moneylenders.  When  a 
riot  be^n  all  tk«  bad  characters  iu  the  village  took  part  in  hopea  id  plunder. 

*  While  these  distnrbances  were  going  on  in  Poona  similar  ontbrraka  oeonrred  in 
tho  neighbouring  district  of  Aliina<iti;i^';ii .  iMirin^'  ilit  f.ntniL'lit  full.. wing  tho  Supa 
riot  on  the  32th  of  Mmy  riota  took  place  in  eleven  viiiaues  oi  iShngunda,  six  of  I'^roer, 
four  of  Nagar,  and  one  of  Karjat  and  besides  actual  rioting  there  were  numerooa 
Mthcrings  which  were  prevented  from  cniri-ri^  tn  vi  1,  nee  by  the  timely  arriviil  cf 
the  police  or  military .  A  detacliment  of  iSativu  iiitauiry  waa  moved  to  Shrigo&da  and 
parties  of  the  Tuona  Horse  were  active  in  patr;»Uiqg  tho  villngW  io  tba  W«at  Within 
reach  of  their  head  quarters  at  Sirur. 
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possession  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  the  men  who  attacked  him. 
On  the  28tiiof  July  the  villagers  of  Karhati  in  Bhinithadi  broke  into 
the  house  of  a  Mdrwari  monejlcnder  and  took  a  store  of  grain. 
The  Marw^ri  had  ref  ased  to  adyanoe  graia  except  on  terms  to  which 
they  coald  not  agree.^ 

The  most  remarkable  future  of  these  disturbances  was  the  small 

amount  of  serious  crime.    A  direct  appeal  to  physical  force,  over  a 
large  area,  was  nsnnlly  restrained  within  the  limits  of  a  demonstration. 
The  few  cases  which  bear  the  vindictive  spirit  usually  shown  in 
agrarian  disturbances  were  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  other 
rioters  besides  the  ordinary  Kunbi  peasantry.   This  moderation  is 
in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  movement. 
It  was  not  so  mnch  a  revolt  agiiinst  the  oppressor,  as  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  ii   delinite  and  practieal  ol)jert,  the  disarming  of 
the  enemy  by  taking  his  weapons,  bis  bonds  and  accounts.    For  this 
purpose  a  mere  demonstration  of  foroe  was  nsnally  enough.  Another 
circumstance  which  contrilmtdd  to  the  moderation  of  the  peasantry 
was  that  in  many  cases  the  movement  was  led  or  shared  by  the  heads 
of  the  villag'e.    It  was  doubtless  an  aj?i:fravation  of  the  breach  of 
law  that  those  who  should  have  maiutuiued  order  contributed  to 
distnrb  it.    Still  an  assembly  of  villagers  acting  under  their  natnral 
leaders  for  a  definite  object  was  a  less  dangerous  body  than  a  mob 
of  rioters  with  no   responsible  head.    Th&  chief  cause  of  the 
moderation   was   the    natnral   law-abiding  spirit    of   the  Kunbi 
peasantry.    In  so  orderly  and  peaceful  a  people  such  a  widespread 
resoi-t  to  force  proved  the  reality  of  their  grievances.* 

That  the  riots  ceased  was  due  not  merely  to  the  prompt  action  of 
the  police  and  the  military^  but  to  the  assurance  of  the  ciyil 
authorities  that  complunts  shonld  be  inquired  into  and  proved 
grieTances  redressed.  Accordingly  in  1875  the  Bombay  Government 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  nndcrljinq*  tho 
outbreak.  Tlio  nioiiibcrs  of  the  l  oinmission  were  Messrs.  liichey  and 
Lyon  of  the  lieveuue  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  Mr.  Golvin  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  B&v  BahAdnr 
Shambhnpras^d  Laxmild.1  a  distinguished  Gujarati  administrator. 
Subsequently  Mr  Crn-penter  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  C>>lvin  whose  services  were  elsewhere  required.  The 
Commissioners  held  inquiries  in  disturbed  parts,  recorded  the 
statements  of  landholders  and  of  lenders,  and  compiled  other 
evidence  obtained  on  the  spot  and  in  the  records  of  Government. 
Their  report,  which  was  .subuiitted  to  Government  in  1 S76,  contained 
a  detailed  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Deccan  landholders  and 
moneylenders  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule. 
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'  BeHi<lo  thcso  two  cAse.s  in  Poona,  on  tho  8th  of  Scptomhor  in  the  villftge  of 
Kukrur  in  the  VAlva  sub-division  of  S^tAra  more  than  100  _milf b  from  the  nearest 
disturbed  part  of  Poona,  a  riotom  outrage  wai  oommitted  in  all  respects  similar  to 
thf  l'(.<.na:ini!  Ahmadna-^r  riots.  Aliout  100  ormore  vilU^era  attacked,  {'hindered, 
aiiJ  burnt  thu  house  of  a  lea«liui{  (iujar  moneylender,  gathertd  nil  the  jjapers  and 
accounts  which  they  found  in  the  house,  destroyed  them,  and  di8per8e<l.  The  ca^** 
WM  d«okred     b«  the  harih  proceeding*  of  the  noiieyleiidf r  aguiiat  his  debtore« 

*  Deocaa  Bioti  CommiMion  Keport,  7. 
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Cbaptor  T.  Tlie  result  of  the  commissioners'  inquiries  into  the  relations  be- 

tween monevlondcre  and  hnsbaudraen  in  the  Deccan  was  tlmt  the 
normal  conditiou  of  the  bulk  of  the  landholders  vias  one  of  debt. 
About  one-third  of  the  landholders  were  pressed  by  debt,  averaging 
aboDt  eighteen  timea  their  yearly  rental  and  abont  two-thirds  of  it 
Becured  by  mortgage  of  land.  Of  tLe  two-thirds  who  were  not 
embarrassed  some  wcro  well-to-do.  But  immediatoly  above  the 
embairassed  was  a  class  with  little  projxTtj  to  fall  back  on  whom  a 
euccession  of  bad  years  or  a  fall  in  produce  prices  would  plunge  in 
debt.^  The  estate  of  an  ayerage  Knnbi  landholder,  exelnsiTe  of  hia 
land  and  its  produce^  waa  eatimated  to  hnve  a  aale  Talue  of  little 
more  than  £20  (Ra.  200}.* 

The  district  lendera  belonsrod  to  three  classes.    The  first  class 

included  smnll  traders  and  village  moneylenders,  mostly  MarwAr 
and  Gu  jarat  \  ?'n)i^  and  a  few  Lingayat  and  Vaish  \  jinis  aud 
Brakiuaua  chietiy  village  accountants.  These  advanced  grain  for 
seed  and  food  and  money  upon  pledge,  mortgage,  and  good  secnrity. 
Tliey  wore  sjiecially  hateful  to  the  people  and  On  them  fell  the 
bnrdtMi  of  the  1875  troubles.  The  second  class  were  the  rich  bankers 
or  traders  of  large  towns.  Among  these,  besides  Gnjnrnt,  Lin<?^Jiyat, 
Mdrwar,  and  Vaish  Vdnis,  were  many  Yajurvodi  Deshasth  Brahmans. 
The  village  accountants  or  kulkarnis  who  were  small  moneylenders 
were  generally  closely  connected  with  these  Br&hman  hankers. 
They  had  also  relations  with  pleaders  and  to  some  extent  with  local 
officials.  They  dealt  much  less  in  grain  atlvances  than  the  lower  class 
of  traders.  In  the  same  way  tin  ktilknrnia  aeted  as  agents  to  rich 
pleaders  aud  other  moneylendiug  Brahmans  so  small  village  Vauis 
were  often  the  agents  of  their  rich  castefellows.  .The  Brihman 
and  V&ni  lenders  who  worked  through  BrAhman  and  Y&ai  Tillage 
agent?  were  less  unpopular  than  the  MarwAr  lenders.  Those  who 
were  Brahmans  derived  some  advantat^e  from  their  caste  and  com- 
munity of  country  and  religion,    btili  as  a  body  they  were  bad 

'  In  t\v  I  v<  villagoH,  of  1876  boMers  of  land,  523  who  p.^iil  a  total  yearly  rciit.'\l  of 
Rs.  lU.Gu.'l,  wcrt)  eiiibamuued  with  dsbt.  Th«  debt  amouoted  to  Rs.  1,94.2 1-  of 
wliich  Rs.  i,  18,009  were  on  perMmuJ  •eenrity  ud  Ra.  761,2.^3  on  mortgage  of  land.  In 
another  24  vill  <^:o>s  the  number  of  oc«  ui).inoio«  hold  by  lenders  in  the  years  1854,  ISM^ 
aad  1874,  with  their  arva  and  the  OMessment  pay  able  at  each  period,  were  : 


Im. 

)  1854.* 

1 

1864. 

1S74. 

Uoldiim;! 

1 

SOS 

272 

400> 

10,075 

...j  1924 

3721 

7134 

In  noting  thcHC  figi. I  i-s  it  must  1»e  remembered  that  tluring  the  hitter  part  of  the 
Deriod  emurav<Kl,  there  was  little  uoocoupiad  waste  aud  the  increase  in  louders* 
■oldings  implies  a  corresponding  decrease  la  tue  boldiagt  of  the  eolttrating  chiss.  It 
will  bo  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  assessment  is  greater  than  the  increa««}in  area 
shoHnng  that  the  better  claaa  uf  laud  waa  passing  into  the  lenders'  bands,  and  further 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  holdings  shows  ail  inflrMM  IB  the  Diunber  of 
tenders.  Deooan  Kiota  Oomminioii  Report,  33. 

*  Hie  detMb  are:  lire  eto^  Ka.  ISB.  tools  and  vvMola  Ba.  70,  hmm  Rs.  flO^  tad 
miscellancoQs  Rs.  20  ;  total  Rb.  215.  These  items  ant  mbjwt  to  depXBtaliOtt  Mid 
imply  yearly  charges  for  maintenance  and  renewaL 
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landlords  and  most  intrigaing  and  eciieming.  The  third  class 
oonsuted  of  hnsbsndmen  who  had  kept  ont  of  debt  and  were  able 
to  make  their  neigbboQTs  small  advances  in  money  and  grain.  Thev 
were  often  grasping  and  dishonest,  but  tbeir  debtors  dealt  with 

them  much  more  on  an  equality,  and  community  of  race  and 
residence  not  only  tended  to  kindly  treat nient  but  bronght  any 
unusual  ?illainy  under  the  ban  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  c&ate 
•nd  Tillage.  Host  of  them  wefe  husbandmen  and  Taloable  land- 
liol<1ers.  Husbandmen  lenders  were  sometimes  threatened  during 
the  1875  riots  bat  in  no  case  was  a  lender  of  this  class  injured.' 

A  notable  feature  of  the  moneylenders'  dealings  was  the  system 
of  retail  bnsinesi?  which  reduced  even  the  most  trivial  transactions 
to  written  contracts.    The  invariable  use  of  ]>ondf  was  jirubably 
partly  due  to  the  precarious  cliaracter  of  tbo  landbolder'a  a-saets 
and  i^artly  to  the  nncertainty  of  the  climate.   The  terms  on  which 
tlie  moneylenders  dealt  were  that  every  debit  was  to  be  protected 
by  a  bond  giving  them  unlimited  power."?  of  recovery  and  that  the 
credit  fide  was  to  be  left  to  their  own  honesty.    Account  current 
was  hardly  known.    There  was  usually  a  debt  of  long  standing, 
probablj  inherited,  the  interest  of  wiiicli  made  a  yearlv  debit. 
Besides  this  debit  there  were  the  give-and-take  or  devghtv  dealings^ 
in  which  the  debtor  delivered  his  produce,  or  as  much  produce  as  he 
was  forced  to  deliver,  to  his  creditor  and  the  creditor  supplied  the 
debtor's  needs,  clotliiiifj:,  a^set^sment,  seed,  food,  and  cash  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses.    Every  now  and  then  a  larger  item  appeared  on 
either  side,  a  standing  crop  was  perhaps  sold  after  a  yalnation  either 
to  the  creditor  himself  or  another,  the  creditor  in  the  latter  case 
gretting  the  price  paid,  or  a  pair  of  bullocks  or  a  cow  and  calf  were 
given  To  the  creditor  on  acconnt.    Ag-ain^t  thin  the  debtor  drew 
occajiioually  a  considerable  yum  for  a  marriage,  for  the  purchase  of 
land  or  bullocks  or  a  standing  crop,  or  for  digging  a  well.  Bonds 
were  contmoally  passed  as  the  account  went  on.    Sometimes  a  bond 
was  taken  as  a  deposit  and  the  debtor  drew  a^nst  it,  or  a  small 
transaction  was  includ'  1  in  a  larger  bond  and  the  debtor  was  to 
draw  ag-ainst  the  balance.    Mdrw^ri  nionevlendcrs  kept  accounts, 
but  often  only  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  book.  Moneylenders 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  trading  classes  often  kept  no  accoants. 
With  all  the  bond  was  the  reoognized  record  of  the  transactions. 
Bonds  were  never  or  very  rsir  ly  made  for  larsrc  amounts.    "When  a 
lar*::e  debt  w:i«  to  "bo  reduced  i  -  paper,  several  bonds  were  drawn. 
Thus  a  del)t  of  £17  10«.  (Us.  l7o)  would  be  represented  by  one 
bond  of  £10  (Rs.  100),  another  of  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  a  third  of 
£2  10&  (Rs.  25).   The  chief  object  of  this  arrangement  was  that 
tile  moneylcndtir  might  get  a  decree  without  much  cost.    A  decree 
on  the  £2  10,«?.  (H'^.  25)  bond  usually  gave  him  power  enonprh  to 
force  his  debtor  to  meet  demands  on  acconnt  of  the  entire  debt 
of  £17  10*.  (Rs.  175).    Again,  interest  usually  ceased  when  a  bond 
was  tamed  into  a  decree,  so  that  it  was  not  to  the  bond-holder's 
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advantage  to  take  a  decree  to  meet  the  ttIioIc  debt.  Wlien  the 
debt  liad  reached  an  amount  to  meet  wbioii  the  borrower's  personal 
security  was  not  suilicient^  it  was  commonly  converted  into  a  land 
mortgage.  Where  the  debtor  owned  a  well  or  a  share  in  a  well  the 
well  or  share  together  with  the  watered  land  wore  preferred  as 
security.  Sometimes  tlie  joint  security  of  anotlier  landholder  was 
addfd  to  the  jjorsonal  bond.  In  sueh  eases  the  joint  suretv  nsTially 
bad  a  direct  interest  iu  the  loan,  or  as  a  near  relation  helped  the 
debtor,  or  his  secarity  was  obtained  by  private  arrangement.  Often 
before  the  mortgage  of  his  land  the  debtor's  house,  bullocks,  crops, 
and  carts,  or  other  movable  property  were  mortgaged.  When 
bnlloeks  were  tnortpr«JTf'd,  the  debtor  had  to  pay  for  their  hire  which 
became  the  interest  of  the  loan.  When  the  mortjjage  of  laiul  was 
completed,  the  lender  almost  always  began  by  leaving  the  debtor 
in  ocenpation  as  tenant,  and  a  form  of  mortgage  existed  in  which 
the  profits  of  the  land  were  all  that  was  mortgaged  as  the  tenant 
was  left  in  possession  without  any  transfer  or  aeknowledpment 
of  the  uiort^apree's  right,  m  lung  as  the  mortgager  delivered  the 
produce  yearly.^  If  the  debtor  failed  to  deliver  the  produce  the 
mortgagee  usually  took  possession.  Sometimes  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  made  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  loan ;  more  usuallj 
a  specific  rate  of  interest  was  cited  in  the  bond.  The  debtor  held 
as  tenant  on  every  variety  of  terms  and  conditions.*  Another  form 
of  mortgage,  which  was  usually  entered  into  only  when  the  parties 
had  come  to  a  final  settJeraeut,  was  the  transfer  of  the  laud  to  be 
enjoyed  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt« 
When  an  agreement  of  this  kind  was  made  it  usually  happened  that 
befcj]!.'  the  period  ended,  the  mortgagee  had  established  claims 
giving  him  a  further  lien  on  the  land.  A  similar  method  of  settle- 
ment by  an  instalment  bond  was  gladly  accepted  by  a  debtor,  but 
here  again  the  failure  to  paj  one  instalment  in  a  bad  year  usually 


>  The  right  of  occnpancy  was  not  transrerred  to  the  creditor  in  the  Govemmoit 
books  M  waa  generally  the  case  in  the  ueiphbouring  difltrict  of  AhnUklnacnr. 

'-■  These  were  often  retlut  eil  tu  writing.  Tlu  v  were  either  leaAeR,  deens  of  pArtner* 
•bin,  or  simple  contracts  in  which  a  rent  in  money  wa^  stipulated.  It  would  of  tea 
be  loitod  that  the  rate  was  adjusted  to  oovsr  the  interest  agreed  on  in  th^  mortgage 
bond.  As  tlie  amrmnt  of  c.ipital  in  the  Tnortjr-»K'"  1*'>"<1  ^v-is  usually  mnre  than  the 
Taluu  uf  the  huul  at  twelve  [icr  cent  luttiest,  ;uid  as  the  lalc  of  iuterest  in  the  bou<i 
was  usually  at  least  eighteen  per  cent,  it  followed  that  the  land  would  not  yield  the 
required  snm  and  thus  the  morteagee  constantly  received  the  full  actual  rent  of  the 
land  and  in  addition  exacted  biimde  for  tlie  yearly  deficit.  The  rent  was  often 
Bcttlcfl  in  kind  aud  the  rates  were  mainly  ilttei minea  by  the  power  of  the  mortL'.nppe 
to  grind  his  tenant.  One  mortgagee's  teuunt  in  hia  statement  to  the  Deccan  Kiota 
Comnuaaionem  ased  the  following  words,  '  I  till  the  land,  but  I  have  no  right  to  take 
fin'  my  nae  any  of  the  prodace,'  JDoabtleM  under  the  hardeafe  condition*  the  tenant 
who  was  bound  to  hand  orer  tlie  entire  prodnce  of  a  field  to  his  creditor  did  take 
Roiiiefliing.  On  the  othor  hand  much  land  w;i.s  lieM  1>y  inortg.ijj;(H-'s  tennnts  nt  the  usual 
rental  teruu>,  that  is,  half  of  the  grass  produce  of  dry  and  une-third  of  watered  laiid^ 
the  mortgagee  paying  the  assessment,  and  the  seed  and  expenses  being  shared  in  the 

Eroportinn  of  their  respective  interests  in  the  crop.  When  the  tenant  paid  in  kind, 
ia  payments  might  exceed  the  amount  of  interest  stipulated  in  the  mortgage  bond  i 
but  he  k<:i>t  no  aeeount  of  j<U'  !i  payments  and  wa-n  generally  found  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  bis  responsibility  for  accounts.  As  the  responsibiUty  could  not  bo  enforced 
by  the  landholder  it  practically  did  not  exist.  DonbUes*  meet  nu)rt|pigee  landlords 
lind  nn  n'"-nint,  bnt  tlie  landholder  could  not  get  it  without  going  to  COVrt  whiob  ta 
him  M  as  uut  of  the  question.    Deccan  Kiots  Commission  Report,  6*2, 
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g^vo  the  debt  a  frosli  departure.    The  mortgagee  landlord  usually 
allowed  the  landholder  to  till  the  mortgaged  land,  aud  so  long  as 
the  holder  waa  left  in  this  relation  to  his  fields  he  accepted  his  fate 
without  mnch  bitterness.   It  often  happened  that  owing  to  defaalt  in 
payment  by  the  tenant,  or  to  better  terms  being  offered  by  another, 
or  to  the  tenant's  cattlo  and  field-tool'*  lif  inrr  gold  in  execution  of 
decree,  it  ceased  to  he  the  interest  of  the  niort^agce  to  leave  the 
Calttvation  in  the  teuuut's  huuds  and  the  laud  was  taken  froui  him. 
BeaideB  the  seoority  of  the  landholder's  personal  credit,  stock, 
movables,  hoase,  lands,  and  the  joint  security  of  a  surety,  the  labour 
of  the  borrower  was  also  mortimnred  to  the  lender.    The  terms  of 
tliis  form  of  bond  were  that  the  debtor  was  to  serve  the  creditor  and 
that  liis  wages  were  to  be  credited  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  that  a 
certain  sum  was  to  be  worked  ont  by  service  to  the  lender  for  a 
certain  period.    Sometimes  the  wife's  labonr  waa  also  included  in 
the  bond.    The  labour  was  given  either  in  house  or  field  service. 
TJie  labourer  got  his  food  nnd  clothing,  and  a  monthly  dednrtioT^  of 
2$.  to  4a.  (Rs.  1-2)  was  raade  tiom  the  debt.    The  iabourer'a  whole 
time  was  at  the  lender's  disposal.' 

The  chief  complaints  made  against  moneylenders  were  that  bonds 
usually  ran  at  excessive  intereet;*  that  at  every  stage  the  borrower 

was  defrauded  by  the  lender  and  especially  by  the  petty  usurer ; 
that  the  lender  often  declined  to  give  acconnti=i,  refused  receipts, 
omittetl  to  credit  payments  or  give  interoat  on  payments,  and  declined 
to  carry  out  such  stipulations  in  the  bond  as  were  in  the  borrower's 
fftvonr.  Forgery  was  sometimes  practised  and  the  landholder  from 
his  igtioranoe  was  nuable  to  prevent  his  creditor  from  taking 
advantage  of  these  nefarious  practices.  Another  way  in  which  tho 
landholder  .^iiifFered  was  by  the  reduction,  under  the  Act  of  1859, 
of  the  time  during  which  money  bonds  weie  current  to  the  small 
period,  of  three  years.  A  new  bond  must  be  entered  into  every 
three  years  and  the  interest  being  added  up  and  a  new  account  struck 
the  amount  of  compound  interest  was  swelled  eventually  to  a  very 
large  sum.  In  addition  to  tho  compr>nnd  interest  the  creditor  usually 
took  the  opportnnitT  of  renewing- a  bond  to  extort  fresh  and  burden- 
some stipulations  under  threats  of  suing  his  debtor  in  court,  all  of 
which  added  to  the  total  of  the  debt.* 

Besides  these  usual  complaints  of  the  cultivator  against  the 
moneylender  he  had  the  following  grievances.  When  the  cultivator 
was  sued  in  courts  at  the  outset  he  was  met  with  fraud*  From  the 
creditor's  influence  over  the  subordinates  of  the  court  no  anmmona 
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1  Dr.  Coats  (Trans.  1^)111.  Lit.  Snc,  III.  239)  has  tho  following  notice  of  labour 
laortgage  at  Lani  in  182  ).  In  return  for  an  advauco  of  money  for  a  iiiari  iag»\  h.  rvanta 
IOin«tunes  bin«l  theui»elve8  to  serve  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years  lor  clotlies, 
board,  and  lod^uig.   About  aix  ymn  would  be  wftuted  to  dear  an  advaace  of  £10 

(■Hb*  100) 

•  In  many  cases  in  which  the  less  iutolligL-nt  hiisKinflmen  wero  tho  borroWSn,  tlM 
mt«Nti  charaed  wm  to  excessive  na  to  amount  to  fraud  aud  oppr«.>^iou. 

a  Id  thonmnte  of  Mr.  ShambhuprasAd  who  sat  on  the  Commission  of  1S75,  a  caao 
kcit«d  In  which  an  advance  of  £1  (Ks.  10)  was  made  »  1^-  Sa"""  'jSS/S'^'Wo!^ 
£11  (B«.  110)  were  paid  from  time  to  time,  and,  at  «ha  end  Of  ten  yeara,  £22  (fU.  220) 
tr«n  ttill  dm.  Bomliay  Qorerameiil  SeleotiMi  CLVn.  1& 
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(SiaptarV*  was  served  and  the  coart  heir)g  told  that  the  snmmons  bad  been 
t^^ZULi  served  gn\o  a  docree  against  the  debtor  in  his  abseuce.    The  distance 

he  bttd  to  travel  to  a  tiourt  prevented  a  defendant  attending.^  The 

BoRKowsaa  defence  of  a  snit  took  longer  than  the  defendant  conld  spare, 
HubMidiMB.  nn5[  t;||0  judge  had  not  time  to  go  into  the  right  of  the  defendant's 
case  and  make  np  to  him  for  the  waut  of  counsel.  The  high  costs 
of  salts  was  another  reason  why  the  defeudaiits  declined  to  contest 
their  cases.  It  was  after  the  lender  had  gained  his  decree  that  the 
borrower  suffered  most.  He  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned* 
Civil  imprisonment  was  peculiarly  open  to  abuse  and  was  often  made 
use  of  to  impose  on  prisoners  more  severe  terms  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained.  The  next  hardship  to  the  landholdinf?  debtor  was  that 
movable  property  of  ail  kiudaaud  land  could  be  sold  without  reserve. 
In  spite  of  the  harshness  and  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  its  members^ 
the  class  of  moneylenders  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  land- 
holders. They  helped  them  to  meet  their  special  family  expenses 
and  to  enlarge  their  holdings  and  increase  their  stock,  they  tided 
them  over  seasons  of  scarcity  and  enabled  them  to  pay  their  rents. 

The  Cftnimissioners'  chief  recommendations  were,  with  regard  to 
the  husbandmen's  poverty,  to  improve  agriculture  by  irrigation  and 
to  modify  the  Land  Improvement  Act  so  as  to  make  the  help  which 
Government  was  ready  to  give  more  avaUable  to  the  husbandman ; 
with  regard  to  the  revenue  system,  they  advised  the  adjostiog  of 
iho  riovornment  demand  to  the  husbandmen's  capacity  and  when 
the  assessment  wa«?  enhanced  that  the  increase  sh<)nld  be  pradnal  ; 
with  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  law  they  advised  that  a  liill 
should  be  passed  to  prevent  frauds,  and  to  protect  husbandmen  in 
the  first  stages  of  debt  before  the  creditor  had  gone  to  the  civil 
court.  The  chief  provision?  of  the  proposed  iViW  were  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  notaries  and  the  enforcing  of  tiie  delivery  of  receipts 
and  accounts  by  creditors.  To  meet  hardships  incurred  by  the  debtor 
through  the  ezcassrre  powers  given  to  the  decree-holder,  the  absence 
ofall  protection  to  the  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  use  of  decrees  as  a 
threat,  the  Commissioners  advised  the  passing  d  another  Bill,  the 
chief  provisions  of  which  were  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
the  exem|)tiou  of  necessaries  from  sale  in  exc^ciition,  the  protection  of 
the  judgment-debtor  from  the  wrong  use  of  a  decree,  making  the 
decree  the  end  of  the  suit,  and  the  limitation  of  decrees.  The 
Commissioners  also  recommended  certain  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
judicial  business,  the  establishment  of  village  courts,  and  the  passing 
of  an  Insolvonfv  Act, 

Meanvvkiie  ihe  relation  of  the  debtor  nnd  the  creditor  somewhat 
improved.   The  1874-76  disturbances  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
creditors  to  the  danger  of  treating  their  debtors  too  luursUy,  and  the 
famineof  1870-77  turned  the  th()u<^hts  both  of  creditors  and  dehtore 
iftu)  CivU  Procedure  into  other  channels.    A  new  Civil  Procedure  Code  (Act  X.  of  1877) 
^^im^  ^^^^  ^  October  1877.   Section  266  of  the  Code  made  the 


^  In  tlie  mijoirity  of  caaes  it  htm  alleged  thai  the  reason  why  the  defendant  did  not 
MMMar  was  thsl  be  had  no  defence  to  make,  that  he  had  no  money  to  r»y  for  a 

pleatler,  tlj.it  ki  \*  i;-  ums  idling  to  lose  iho  \'.mc  involved  in  defending  a  suit,  or 
that  he  waa  afraiii  of  the  subeeqaeat  T«Dg«auce  of  the  creditor  whom  he  bad  oppOMd. 
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important  chanico  o!  exempting  from  aitaclimenb  or  sale  in  execution 

of  decrees,  tools,  implements  of  hiisbaiidry,  cattle  enough  to  enablo 
a  jiulLTinoiit-dobtor  to  earn  his  livelihood  aa  a  husbandman,  and  the 
materials  of  houses  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  and  occupied  b^ 
agricnltorists.   Under  MCtion  326  the  Gollectmr  of  the  district  is 
empowered  to  represent  to  the  court  that  the  public  sale  of  land  which 
has  been  attaclu'd  in  execution  of  a  drcren  is  object ioTiablo  and  that, 
satiafactioTi  of  the  decree  may  be  madeby  the  temporary  alienation  or 
management  ot  the  land  ;  that,  therefore,  the  court  may  authome  the 
Collector  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  decree  in  the  manner 
which  he  recommende.   Section  320  enahles  the  local  Government, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Cbvemor  General  in  Council,  to  (leelaro  that 
in  any  local  area  tho  execution  of  decrees  of  any  particnhir  kind  in 
which  the  sale  of  laud  is  involved,  sliall  be  transferred  to  the  C'olh^ctor, 
and  sections  321  to  325  invest  the  Collector  with  powers  to  manage 
or  to  deal  with  the  land  as  if  it  were  his  own  and  to  adopt  one  or 
more  of  several  modes  of  satisfying  the  decree  without  selling  the 
land  except  in  the  last  resort.^    By  section  330,  tho  local  Govern- 
ment may  direct  that  every  jadgmont-dobtor  brought  before  a  court 
in  arrest  in  execution  of  a  decree  for  mone^  shall  be  informed  bj 
the  court  that  he  may  apply  to  be  declared  msolvent.   Section  9w 
shows  special  consideration  to  the  debtor  if  the  debt  is  less  than 
£20  (Rs.  200).    Thus  in  several  respects  the  new  code  improved 
the  debtor's  positiou.    To  place  the  relations  of  tho  debtor  and  the 
creditor  on  a  better  footing  it  was  deemed  necessary,  To  provide 
some  safeguard  against  the  moneylenders  committing  frauds  in 
their  accounts  and  obtaining  from  ignorant  peaaante  bonds  for  larger 
amounts  than  were  actually  paid  to  or  due  from  them ;  As  far  as 
possible  to  arrange  dispntea  by  conciliation,  to  increase  the  number 
of  court-,  nr.d  s<>  to  simplify  and  cheapen  justice  that  husbandmen 
might  defend  suits;  To  insist  that  in  suits  a^inst  landholders  the 
court  shall  in  certain  cases  of  its  own  motion  investigate  the  entire 
history  of  the  transactions  between  the  parties  and  do  substantial 
justice  between  them  ;  and  To  restrict  the  sale  of  the  debtors* 
land  ii\  execution  of  a  decree  and  to  proride  an  insolvency  proce- 
dure more  liberal  to  the  debtor  than  that  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure.  To  secure  these  objects  the  Deocaa  Agriculturists*  Belief  Act 
(Act  XVII.  of  1879)  was  passed  by  the  Governor-General's  Council. 
The  principal  object  of  legisIatiDn  was  to  restore  tho  dealings 
between  lender  and  borrower  to  an  equitable  basis.    The  aid  of  the 
tSovernrnent  is  withheld  in  the  case  of  demands  manifestly  unfair 
and  extortionate,  and  is  rendered  more  speedy  and  effective  in  the 
recovery  of  just  dues.    As  far  as  possible,  credit  is  restricted  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  prospects  of  the  certain  recovery  of  the  value 
of  the  amount  lent.    Tho  first  considerable  change  introduced  by 
thn  A-t  was  the  appointniont  of  village  registrars  before  whom  every 
instrument  to  which  a  laudliolder  is  a  party  must  be  registered  before 
it  can  be  used  against  him  as  evidence  of  his  indebtedness.   At  first 


Chaptsr  Y. 


'  Poona  was  nno  of  four  districts  to  which  this  seetioH  was  immediately  appUed. 
The  other  districts  were  Ahmaduagar,  ShoUpur,  aud  SAtim. 

» 1327—17 
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most  of  the  persons  appointed  asyilkge  registnu's  were  the  hereditaiy 

Tillage  accountants  of  the  lirp^er  Tillages,  but,  as  tbeir  work  was  not 
satisfactory,  special  registrars  have  been  substituted  each  being  in 
charge  of  a  circle  of  about  twenty  villages.    The  secoud  uouible 
point  in  the  Act  is  the  appointment  ol  sixty-two  oonciliators,  men  of 
mflnence  before  whom  the  creditor  must  bring  bis  claim  before  he 
can  file  a  suit  in  the  regular  courts,  and  whoso  duty  it  is  to  assist  in 
or  bring  about  tlio  compromise  of  money  disputes.    To  compel 
litigants  to  have  recourse  to  these  conciliators  it  is  enacted  that  a 
claim  for  money  against  a  landholder  is  not  to  be  entertained  by  the 
Civil  Courts  unless  accompanied  by  a  conciliator's  certificate  that  he 
has  attempted  to  effect  a  compromise.    Such  compromises  are  filed 
in  the  records  of  the  Civil  Courts  nnd  have  the  force  of  decrees.  The 
next  measure  by  increasing  theirinnnber  brought  tho  courts  more 
within  reach  of  the  people  and  made  them  less  technical  and  less 
costly.   The  result  is  that  only  a  few  villages  are  more  than  ten  miles 
distant  from  a  civil  oonrt   Village  mnnsiffs  were  also  appointed 
and  invested  with  summary  powers  extending  to  suits  for  the 
recovery  of  amounts  not  exceeding  £1  (Rs.  10).    Twenty  three 
village  munsiffs'  appointments  were  made,  and  the  individuals  are 
pronounced  fairly  competent    The  office  was  purely  honorary.  They 
disposed  of  a  large  nnmber  of  snits,  bnt  as  few  of  these  were  brought 
by  or  against  landholders  their  institution  afforded  little  or  no  relief 
to  the  cultivating  classes.    A  special  Judge  and  assiistant  judge  and 
pperin!  Fnbordinnf  (?  jndfres  have  been  appointed  for  the  Poona,  Siltdrn, 
bholapur,  and  Ahmadua^ar  districts  to  inspect  and  revise  the  work 
of  the  subordinate  establishments  instead  of  the  ordinary  right  of 
appeal  which  has  been  withdrawn.  Profei^onal  legal  advisers  have 
hf'cn  excluded  from  the  courts  of  the  conciliators  and  village  munsifFs 
and  also  from  the  courts  of  the  subordinate  judges  when  the  suhjoct- 
matter  of  a  suit  is  less  than  £10  (Rs.  100)  in  value,  unless  fur  special 
reasons  professional  assistanoe  seems  to  the  inboidinate  judge  to  be 
necessary.   This  provision  does  not  seen  to  have  proved  popular.  In 
the  absence  of  the  agent  or  vakil  frequent  personal  attendance  is 
required  of  the  parties^  and  the  waste  of  time  and  money  is  said  to 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  retaining  counsel.    A  very  important 
section  makes  it  binding  on  the  court  to  inquire  into  the  history 
and  merits  of  every  claim  brought  before  it  with  a  view  to  testing 
its  good  feith.     This  provision   is  unpopular  with  the  lender 
and  is  believed  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  number   of  suits 
instituted  since  the  Act  came  into  operation.    Interest,  too,  is  not 
to  be  awarded  to  an  amount  exceemog  that  o£  the  capital  debt 
as  ascertained  on  taking  the  aooount.     The  person  of  the 
agriculturist  is  exempted  from  arrest  and  impriBonment»  nor  can  his 
land  be  attached  or  sold  unless  it  has  been  specially  mortgaged  for 
the  repayment  of  the  debt  in  question.    If  the  court  so  directs, 
the  land  ma^  be  made  over  for  a  period  to  the  management  of  the 
ehief  anthonty  of  the  district  with  a  view  to  the  Uqnidation  of  the 
debt.    Again  the  limitation  in  respect  of  money  suits  has  been 
extended,  payment  of  amounts  decreed  may  be  ordered  by  iustal- 
ments,  and  a  landholder  can  now  be  declared  insolvent  and  bo  dis- 
charged summarily  when  his  debts  do  not  exceed  £5  (Rs.  50),  and 
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in  other  casea  after  a  procti^^lurc*  specified  iu  the  Act.  The  iosolveucj  Cliapter  V. 
di&ptor  continoes  wholly  iuoperatira  The  indifference  of  the  Capital, 
debtor  cannot  be  altogether  explained  on  the  ground  of  religious 
scruples  or  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  credit  and  social  status.  The  Bukrowem. 
Relief  Aft  lias  conferred  so  many  otlier  privilepres  and  immunities  Hu«l»ndinea. 
on  Lho  indebted  landholders  that  the  necessity  of  having  resort  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  seeking  relief  by  insolvency  has  not  made 
ilmlf  so  mach  felt  aa  might  have  been  expected.  The  debtor^s 
freedom  from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  the  exemption  of  his  im- 
movable unmortgaged  proj)erty  from  attachment  and  sale,  the  large 
reductions  iu  the  amount  of  his  debt  effei-ted  by  conciliation  and 
the  procedure  under  the  Act,  the  privilege  of  paying  the  balance  hy 
easy  instalments,  and  the  consequent  cessatioti  from  the  perpetual 
worrying  of  his  creditors,  have  given  such  real  and  sabatantial  relief 
that  the  husbandmen  sometimes  declare  that  they  watit  no  more. 
They  reprard  the  resort  to  insolvency  as  a  step  into  the  unknown. 
No  provision  of  the  Act  is  more  valued  by  the  people  than  the 
raie  which  admits  of  a  decree  being  paid  by  instalments.  Whe- 
ther a  daim  is  admitted  or  oontestod  the  landholder  rarely  &il8 
to  put  in  a  plea  praying  that  the  aaOQnt  found  due  may  be  made 
payable  by  instalments.  At  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtor  are  inquired  into,  and  instalments  are  not  allowed  indis- 
criminately. 

The  Special  Judge  believes  (1882-83)  that  the  Belief  Act  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  a  vast  amount  of  good.   It  has  succeeded  in. 

effeoting  many  of  its  principal  objects.  It  has  checked  the  downward 
propfresa  of  the  landholders,  and  given  them,  what  they  so  sorely 
nee  led,  an  interval  of  repose  after  a  trying  period  of  distress  and 
famine.  The  landholding  classes  have  never  been  so  bontentod 
as  they  are  at  present  (1882-83).  They  can  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labour;  they  are  protected  fi-om  the  constant  harassing  to  which  they 
were  formerly  subject  ;  they  no  longer  live  in  ceaseless  terror  of 
mck-rentiuir  evictiou  and  imprisonment.^  When  the  worst  comes 
they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  fair  and  patient  hearing  in  the  ooarts, 
and,  if  they  have  a  good  defence,  they  are  iu  a  better  position  to 
prove  it.  They  are  allowed  to  pay  what  is  justly  duo  by  them  in 
instalments,  and  this  privilege  they  seem  to  value  more  highly  thaa 
any  other  granted  by  the  Act.  The  courts  are  now  more  accessible, 
more  absolute,  less  technical,  less  slow,  and  less  costly.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  have  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  seventy  with 
which  the  Uw  preised  <m  debtors,  and  the  judges  are  able  to  modify 
the  contracts  in  an  equitable  spirit.  The  moneylendora  complain 
of  the  Art,  nnd  mid(11emen  lenders  have  suffered  and  are  likely  to 
suffer  i  nor  can  3t  be  denied  that  to  some  extent  the  Act  has  checked 
the  old  system  o£  agricultural  loans.  The  husbandman's  credit  has 
been  greatly  onrtuled.  Still  this  is  a  gain  aa  the  system  under 
lAdok  the  husbandman  used  to  obtain  advances  had  no  elements  of 
soundness.  The  husbandman  was  not  an  independent  borrower; 
borrowing  was  a  necesfiity  to  him  arising  from  the  very  faults  of  the 
system.  The  change  has  been  wrought,  not  by  the  power  given  to 
Ond  cooite  of  going  behind  the  bond,  or  of  granting  iiutahiiente,  bni 
kf  the  proTinoo8  which  exempt  the  laodholder's  penm  from  aneet. 
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and  his  necessaHes  mid  his  imruovnblc  pro]X'rtj  from  attachment. 
The  ]X)wer8  which  the  creditor  enjoyed  under  the  old  law  were  U8od, 
not  to  realize  his  loan,  but  to  prolong  indefinitely  a  state  of  indebt- 
edness which  enabled  him  to  turn  hia  debtor  and  his  debtora'  de- 
Boendants  into  his  ibmily  serfs.  A  debt  was  a  lasting  and  in  the 
loTic-  rnn  a  safe  and  paying  investment.  Tho  securitv  nu  which  the 
greedy  middleman  used  to  lend  was  the  knowledge,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  rigid  mechanism  of  the  civil  courts,  be  could  gain  and 
keep  an  hereditary  hold  upon  the  labour  of  his  debtor  and  hia 
debtoi^B  family  and  grind  them  at  his  will.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  croditora  used  to  pay  tlieir  debtors'  assessment  and  help  to  keep 
them  alive  by  doles  of  food  dnring-  times  of  distress.  They  were 
actuated  by  self-intei-est  not  by  beuevolence.  'J'hey  could  not  suffer 
their  investments  to  perish.  The  Relief  Act  has  caused  a  great 
change.  By  withdrawing  the  special  facilities  which  creditors 
enjoyed  for  putting  all  kinds  of  prcssmo  on  the  debtor  it  has 
made  the  debtors  more  independent  ;ind  Rclf-reliant  nnd  tl\o  creditor 
less  ready  to  make  advances.  As  the  husbandman  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  moneylender  he  has  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
adopted  a  new  rule  of  oondaet,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  not 
only  are  moneylenders  more  disinclined  to  lend,  but  that  the  same 
necessity  for  borrowinr^  no  longer  exists.  Formwly  the  husband- 
man when  his  crops  wore  reaped  thrashed  and  garnered,  carted  them 
in  lump  to  his  creditor's  house  or  shop.  The  ere* h' tor  took  them 
over  and  entered  in  his  booka  very  much  what  valao  he  pleased, 
generally  iu  satisfaction  d  arrears  of  interest.  As  he  had  parted 
with  all  his  crop,  the  hushandnum  had  to  borrow  fresh  sums  in  cash 
or  grain  to  meet  the  instalments  of  land  rovonne,  for  Ins  ovm 
support,  and  for  seed.  For  each  fresli  advanrf-  ho  hud  to  execute 
a  fresh  bond.  Now  the  husbaudmau  carries  the  produce  of  his  tieid 
to  liis  own  honse^  and,  keeping  what  he  thinks  sufficient  for  hts 
household  purposes,  selb  the  rest  in  the  best  market  he  can  find. 
Ho  hns  learnt  in  a  measure  to  be  thrifty  and  provident  He  is  no 
longer  beset  by  the  necessity  of  borrowing  at  every  torn.  For 
months  beforehand  the  husbandman  now  begins  to  make  prep;ira- 
tions  for  the  payment  of  the  tissessment  by  selliug  grass,  butter, 
goats  and  cows,  and  last  of  all  their  grain.  This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  reason  why  loans  to  the  poorer  classes  of  landholders  have 
80  greatly  diminished.  This  is  the  class  who  were  formerly  wliolly 
dependent  ou  the  moneylenders.  Now  they  are  obliged,  and  some- 
how manage,  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  solvent  and  independent 
landholders  form  a  class  by  themselves;  the  Act  has  improved  their 
condition  without  in  the  least  impairing  their  credit.  Men  of  this 
class,  if  they  have  a  character  for  honesty,  can  borrow  money  for 
necessary  purposes  at  reasonable  interest,  and  their  borrowing 
powers  have  not  been  injuriously  affected.  To  this  class,  unfor- 
tunately, but  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  belong.  The  bulk  of 
the  landholders  oonsiBts  of  men  who  have  not,  and  who  long  have 
ceased  to  f-,  any  credit  in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word.  Though 
nominally  perhaps  owners  of  their  land,  they  have  actually  been  the 
IS*  i!l!f°  moneylender  to  whom  belonged 

tlie  fraita  of  their  toil.   If  the  moneylender  can  no  longer  squeeao 
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iiiom,  he  will  no  longer  help  them.  Hence  the  dislocation  of  the 
old  relations,  and  the  fall  in  Iobbb  to  hnsbandiDeii.   The  change  is 

a  change  for  the  better.  The  qnestion  arises  whether  the  general 
body  of  IniidliolJers  can  get  oti  without  bon'owliig.  Expi-rienco 
seems  to  show  that  they  can  and  do  get  ou.  JSinco  1879,  tl'fre  have 
been  uo  uuusaal  difficulties  in  realiziag  the  Governtucut  land 
Yevenne;  there  has  been  no  large  or  sodden  throwing  up  of  land; 
there  have  been  no  extensive  transfers,  either  by  revenue,  judicial, 
or  private  sales.  The  landholders  seem  to  be  better  off  than  they 
were  before  the  Relief  Act  was  passed.  The  df'(  rea^e  in  fresh  loans 
has  led  to  a  diuiiuution  of  indebtedness ;  old  debts  are  being  gradually 
worked  o£F,  compromised,  or  barred  by  time ;  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  towards  clearing  off  the  load  of  debt ;  the  people  as  a 
rule,  are  sensible  of  the  change,  and  in  conseqnenoe  show  a  growing 
desire  to  practise  thrift  and  to  cond)ine  for  purposes  of  niufiial  help. 
Many  experienced  revcTitK'  and  judicial  officers  hold  tliat,  if  the 
present  conditions  reuiaai  uuchauged^  a  few  more  years  will  see  the 
landholders  to  a  great  e^itent  free  from  debt  and  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  legs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
last  throe  seasons  have  been  seasons  of  average  prosperity  and  that 
the  Act  ha.s  not  yet  stood  the  te;*t  of  a  failure  of  crops.  Matters 
are  bliil  iu  a  transition  state,  and  duriug  a  transition  period  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Act  to  endure  a  severe  strain.  Once 
freed  from  debt  the  landholder  will  be  able  to  get  on  withont 
borrowing  in  ordinary  years.  In  periods  of  scarcity  or  distress  he 
will  have  to  look  to  Government  for  help,  unless  iu  the  meantime  the 
relations  of  the  lending  and  the  borrowing  classes  are  placed  on  a 
more  rational  footing  than  that  on  which, they  rested  in  times  past. 
Tho  Belief  Act  has  done  much  to  restore  solvency  to  the  most  im- 
portant class  in  the  district  with  the  least  possible  distnrbanoe  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 

Under  the  Poshwds  slavery  was  an  acknowledged  institution.  In 
1810  in  tlie  township  of  T^oni  in  a  population  of  557  Dr.  Coats 
found  eighteen  slaves,  eight  men  seven  women  and  three  girls.*  One 
of  tho  families  though  not  formally  free  had  practically  been  set 
free  by  its  master  in  reward  for  good  conduct.  This  family  lived  in 
a  separate  house  and  tilled  on  their  own  account.  The  other  slaves 
lived  in  their  masters*  houses.  All  were  well  treated.  'I'hoy  were 
elad  and  fed  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  their  miwsters' 
families;  almost  tlio  only  difference  was  that  they  ate  by  themselves. 
If  they  behaved  well,  they  had  pocket-money  given  them  on  holidays, 
and  their  masters  paid  £5  to  i6  (Rs.50-C0)  to  meet  their  wedding 
expenses.  The  men  worked  in  the  fields  and  the  women  helped  their 
mistresses,  Sf>nie  of  tho  g^r^s  were  their  master's  concubines.  All  of 
the  eighteen  slaves  were  houie-born ;  the  mothers  of  some  had  been 
bi'ought  from  liindustdn  and  the  Kam&tdc  Slaves  were  sometimes 
set  free  as  a  religions  act,  sometimes  in  reward  for  good  oondnct, 
sometimes  becatise  they  were  burdensome.  A  freed  slave  was  called 
a  Shinda ;  they  were  looked  down  on,  and  people  did  not  marry  with 
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iheui.  Traffic  in  slave's  was  tliougbt  di'^Teputable  and  was!  uncoin- 
moo.  Boys  weru  rarely  brought  to  niurket  Sales  of  girls  were 
less  mioommon.  If  bmnttfal  they  were  bought  as  miatreases  or  by 
courtezans,  the  price  Tarying  from  £10  to  £50  (Rs,  100  •  600)* 
Plain  girls  were  bought  as  servants  iu  Bribxnan  houses. 

In  1821»  the  Collector  Captain  Robertson,  reported  that  the  only 
form  of  slavery  in  Pnona  was  domestic  slavery.  A  person  became 
a  slave  who  waa  sold  in  infancy  by  his  parents,  or  wlio  was 
kidnapped  by  Lauiaue  and  tbicvos.  Few  blaved  knew  their 
kinspeople  or  were  related  to  the  people  of  the  surroanding  country. 
Children  kidnapped  in  distant  provinces  were  brought  to  Poena  for 
sale  and  I'oona  clilWrcn  stol' t;  i-  sold  by  their  parents  in  times  of 
famine  were  carried  to  other  jjarts  of  India.*  A  man  also  became  a 
slave  to  his  creditor  when  he  could  not  pay  his  debt,  but  this  hap" 
pened  only  when  tiie  debtor  was  a  Sanbi  or  a  Dhangar  and  the 
creditora  Brahman.  Only  three  instancescame  to  Captain  Robertson's 
knowledge  in  which  creditors  had  chosen  to  enslave  their  debtors*' 
Slaves  wen^  treated  with  great  kindness.  Tho  i^eneral  feeling  was 
that  no  one  bbould  ill  use  a  slave.  Cases  sometimea  happened  in  which 
slaves  were  severely  beaten  by  their  masters  or  had  their  powers  of 
woric  overtaxed.  In  saoh  cases  the  Hindu  law  officers  generally 
recommended  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free.  When  male  slaves 
grew  to  manhood  their  masters  often  set  them  free,  but  female 
slavca  were  seldom  freed,  and  their  children  were  also  slaves.  The 
slaves^  especially  thefemales^  when  they  lost  their  freedom  in  infancy, 
became  attached  to  their  mode  of  life  and  had  no  wish  to  be  f r^e. 
They  were  generally  fond  of  their  master's  family, or  of  some  members 
of  the  family,  and  would  havo  felt  more  pain  in  being  separated  from 
them  than  pleasure  in  g-ainini:^  their  liberty.  Instances  occurred  in 
which  female  slaves  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  one  member  nf  the 
family,  but  when  offered  their  liberty  refused  to  leave  the  family 
^ther  because  of  their  love  for  other  members  of  it  or  because  they 
feared  to  be  set  adrift  in  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  daily  wages  of  adult  male  city  labunrers  ranged 
from  2\d.  to  3l/.  (lJ-2  tt«.),  of  field  labourers  from  ]^d.  to  2^d, 
(1-1^  as.),  and  of  the  artisan  classes  from  to  9(1.  (3-G 

The  wa^es  of  women  were  two-thirds  and  of  children  one-half 
of  men's  wages.  Between  1802  and  1869,  owing  to  the  American 
war  and  the  construction  of  the  rmlway  and  large  Government  and 
private  buildings  in  Pooua,  wages  cousidiM-aMy  rose,  being  half  as 
much  again  as  at  present.  At  present  (1883)  the  daily  waj^es  of  town 
and  city  labourers  range  from  4l(f.  to  (Id.  -  4  as.)  ;  of  field  labourers 
from  '3d.  to  4^^.  (2-3  as.)  ;  and  of  skilled  artisans  from  dd.  to  is.  ',id. 
(0-10  at,)  for  bricklayers,  1«.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  as.)  for  carpenters  and 
masons,  and  td,  to  Is.  (4.8  as,)  for  tailors.   GEurt-hire  is  1«.  9d, 


1  East  India  Papers,  IV.  589-90.  In  a  oountry  like  India  subject  to  severe  famines 
the  relief  which  was  aflforded  by  the  inhabitMitaola  neigh boorintf  proTiuoe  purchasing 
the  children  <d  bmiished  parents,  grsafcly  coaQtarbuanced  uxe  loss  of  Irtedom, 
especially  as  the  state  of  slavery  was  soothed  by  kind  treatment  and  regard. 

^  In  1821  many  <li Mmih  louM  m  t  diachargc  their  obligations  but  the  creditors 
alinosi  never  wanted  to  make  theii  debtors  slaves.  East  India  Papers,  IV,  589«9Cli 
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(I  t  n9.)  and  camel  hire  Is.  (S  as.)  a  day  Field  labour  is  partly  paid 
m  kind  and  partly  in  coin  ;  town  labourers  are  paid  wholly  in  coin. 
In  Tillaeesj  wages  are  paid  daily,  and  in  towns  by  tbo  week,  fortnight, 
or  month.  Except  field  labour  which  is  chiefly  req  uired  from  August 
to  March,  labonri  both  skilled  and  nnakilled,  is  in  great-eat  demand 
during  tho  fair  season,  that  is  from  January  to  June.  Tlie  demand 
for  unskilled  or  cooly  labour  in  Poena  city  is  greater  than  it  used 
to  be. 

Tho  oldest  available  produce  prices  are  for  twenty-nine  years  of 
scarcity  which  happened  daring  the  forty-eight  years  ending  1810.* 
During  these  twenty-nine  years  of  high  prices  the  rupee  price  of  rice 

varied  from  forty  pounds  in  1788  to  five  pouuds  in  1804,  of  bdjri 
from  fifty-six  in  1788  to  nino  in  1804-,  and  oijvdri  from  fifty-six  in 
1788  to  seven  in  18Ul.    Tiiu  details  are  : 

Poona  Produce  Pricea  Pound  the  Rupct,  1763-1810, 
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During  the  twenty-nine  years  ending  1887  the  prices  otjvdfi  and 
hdjri  are  available  only  for  IndApur.  During  this  period,  except  a 
slight  rise  in  1811  and  1816,  prices  gradually  ft  ll  from  48  pounds  of 
jvdri  and  59  pounds  of  bdjri  in  1809  to  97  pouud.s  of  jvdri  and  80 
pounds  of  bdjri  in  1817.  In  1818  there  was  a  considerable  and 
in  1819  there  was  a  still  oreater  rise  in  produce  prices  to  thirty- 
four  pounds  for  jvdri  ana  thirty -one  pounds  for  hdjri,  from  an 
average  of  fifty-six  pounds  for  jvdri  and  fifty-five  ponnds  for  hdjri 
during  the  ton  years  ending  1817.  In  182U  the  spread  of  tillage 
which  followed  tbo  establishment  of  order,  again  brought  down 
prices  till  in  1824  jvdri  was  sold  at  78|  pounds  the  rupee  and  hdjri 
at  forty-six  pounds.  In  the  famine  year  of  1824-25  ymn*  rose  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  In  1826  and  1827  prices  fell  to  eighty-eight 
and  128  ponnds  for  jvdri  and  sixty-ei^^ht  and  sixty-four  pounds  for 
hdjri.  They  rose  slightly  in  1828,  and  in  1829  again  feU  to  130 
pounds  tor  jvdri  and  1 30  for  hdjri.  In  1 880  and  1881  prices  losa 
slightly  and  in  1882  once  more  fell  to  120  pounds  lov  jvdri  and 
to  sereiity  lor  hdjri.  This  terriUe  cheapness  of  grain  reduced  tha 
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hasbandmen  to  poverty  aud  caused  Government  very  pfrout  loss  of 
revetine.  Thonfi^li  tlioyear  1833  is  rcraembered  as  a  year  of  acarcity 
jvdn  ddd  not  rise  above  forty-six  pounds.    The  details  are  : 

Iiuldpur  ri  ktJi  in  Founds  Uu  Rupff.  1S09-1837. 
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From  1888-39  to  1882  priooBare  available  £or  several  places  in  the 

district. 

The  forty -six  years  ending  1882  may  bo  divided  into  fomr  periods. 
The  lirst  period  includes  the  twelve  years  ending  1849-50.  This 
was  a  time  of  low  and  stationary  prices  without  any  more  marked 
cbaogea  tbaa  were  doe  to  the  Bnocession  of  oomparatively  good  and 
bad  haiTQats.  The  avorage  rupee  price  of /vart waa  108  ponnda,  almost 
tho  same  as  iu  1837-38,  a  price  too  low  to  allow  of  any  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  landholding  cla.'^se.s.  The  second  period,  the  eleven 
years  ending  1860-61,  eapecially  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  is  one 
of  advancing  prices  probably  due  to  the  opening  of  roads  and  iu  the 
last  yean  to  tiie  beginning  of  expenditare  on  railways.  Dnring  the . 
eleven  years  ending  1860-61  the  average  rupee  price  of  jvdri  waa 
seventy. eight  potnids  and  during  tho  last  five  years  seventy  pounds. 
Tho  third  period  is  the  ten  years  ending  1870-71.  The  ilrst  five 
^ears  of  this  period  was  a  time  of  extreuiely  liigh  prices,  j'tjari  avemg- 
ing  tluH^-aiz  ponnda  the  rapee.  These  high  prices  were  dae  partly 
to  the  abandance  of  money  canaed  by  the  inflow  of  capital  during 
the  American  war,  partly  to  a  succession  of  bad  years.  With 
the  clo.so  of  the  Americau  war  in  18C5  part  of  the  inflow  of 
capital  ceased.  After  IbOa,  though  the  inflow  of  capital  connect- 
ed with  the  American  war  ceased,  tmtil  1871  the  district  con- 
tinued to  be  enriched  by  the  construction  of  great  public  works. 
To  this  increase  of  wealth  was  added  a  scarcity  of  grain  caused  by 
tho  severe  drought  of  KSG6-G7,  and  tho  partial  failures  of  1807-68  and 
of  1870-71.    During  tho  five  years  ending  1870-71  varied  in 

rupee  price  from  twenty-seven  to  sixty-eight  and  averaged  thirty-five 

E>and8.  The  thirteen  years  since  1871  may  be  described  as  a  time  of 
Uing  prices  checked  by  the  famine  of  1876-77.  The  five  seasona 
ending  1 876  were  years  of  good  harvests  and  this  together  with  tho 
great  redu^  t  Hi!)  in  tho  local  expenditure  on  ])ublic  works  combined  to 
cheapen  gram.    During  the  famine  of  1876-77,  that  is  from  about 

November  1876  to  the  close  of  1877,  jvdri  ^wM  from  thirteen  to 
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twenty-five  aad  mtaged  twenty  pounds.   Since  1877  large 

hn,vf^  again  boen  apontin  or  near  tbo  district  in  public  works,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Bombay  have  drawn 
largu  Qumbers  of  workers  to  Bumbay  and  done  much  to  replace  the 
loos  cf  capital  flaued  by  tlie  famine.  The  aeasoiui  have  been  fair. 
Tbe  price  of  jvdH  bas  iraried  from  eighteen  to  eerenty-eix  and 
avenged  forty-two  poimdi.  The  detaala  are : 


Poona  Produce  Prices  in  Pounds  tke  Bupee,  1838-39  to  J883  8S. 
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Foona  J'nxluce  Prices  in  Pound*  (he  Rupee.  1SSS-S9  to  lSS£SS—couiiu%i<cd 
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Articles  are  sold  by  weight,  by  measure,  and  by  number.  Pearls, 
precious  stones,  cotton,  tobacco,  raw  and  clariiied  batter,  oil, 
spices,  groeerim,  fivefwood  in  Pooiw  city,  opinm*  atreetmeftts,  and 
some  TegetalileB  ftnd  fniito  are  told  by  weight.   In  tbe  case  of  pearls 

and  precious  stones  the  weights  used  ar«  grains  of  barley  jav,  rice 
idnrlv.J,  wliont  gahu,  and  rati.  Tfati,  originally  the  seed  of  the 
Abriis  )>]  orntMrius,  is  now  generally  a  small  piece  of  copper  or  flint 
weighing  24  to  2 1  grains.  The  price  of  pearis  is  not  fixed  at  so 
Binqh  the  rati  hut  at  so  mnoh  the  tnav  a  measure  or  standard  obtain- 
ed from  a  calculation  based  on  the  nmnber  and  weight  of  the 
pearls,  and  divided  into  100  dokdas  or  parts.*  The  table  observed 
in  the  rase  of  gold  is  oij?ht  gnnjs  one  mam;  2|  gunjs  one  tdl;  six 
mdiiuii  one  sahdmd&a;  two  eaJHlmdms  or  twelve  mdsda  or  fort^ 
v&h,  one  iola.  The  ffunj  is  red  and  about  the  siae  of  a  smatl  pea  m 
the  seed  of  a  wild  creeper  and  the  vdt  which  is  also  red  and  a 
little  Inrirer  is  the  see<l  of  the  chifhdri  tree.  The  mdsa,  gahitrnd.<^fi^ 
and  lolu  aro  square,  oiglit-cornerGd,  or  oblong  pieces  of  brass  and 
sometunes  of  Gliiua  or  of  delf.  The  iola  weighs  a  little  more  than  the 
average  Imperial  rupee  in  nse  whieh  is  equal  to  Hi  mdtdi.  In 
weighing  silver  and  fragrant  oils  and  essences  the  Imperial  rupee  ia 
always  used.  But  as  owing  to  wear  it  is  not  always  of  uniform 


'  To  ndoM  nUit  to  dkam  Hbm  •qmre  of  the  nnmlwr  of  raiit  is  mnTtiptled  by 

tr>  an!  the  product  Ihided  by  96  times  the  i  h.mi!<  1  of  pearlf.  Thus  if  11 
pcarU  weighing  '24  rau^  arc  tu  be  bought  at  Ktt.  6  Ut«  chav,  the  prk«  wouM  be 

— ^  ^     —  X  b  =  24U  rupee*. 
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discoant  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  h  allowed  in  wholesale  purdin^ps 
of  silver.  For  <  hciifitr  metals  and  other  articles  sold  by  weight  the 
unit  of  weight  is  a  shtir  weighing  seventy-six  rupees,  with  its  fractious 
the  naiHdk  or  mio-eighth,  pdvSmer  or  ono-f oiirtii>  and  ackker  or  one- 
balf.  For  quantities  of  over  a  sher  the  table  for  metals  and  other 
articles  sold  by  weight  is  four  .sh^rs  one  dhadi  and  sixteen  shers  one 
maitu  In  the  case  of  oils,  raw  and  clarified  butter,  apices,  raw  sugar 
ful,  grooeries,  and  tobacco  the  table  is  forty  shers  one  man^  and 
three  man*  one  paUa.  For  firewood  where  sold  by  weight  the 
table  used  is  eighty  pounds  one  man  and  twenty  mans  one  khandi. 
Except  in  the  case  of  firewood  and  similar  heavy  sub.stances, 
where  stone  weights  are  used,  all  the  weights  are  matlo  of  iroD, 
generally  Euglish-tuade  avoirdupois  weights  with  the  pound  unit 
scooped  out  at  the  back  to  bring  them  to  the  exact  weight.  Grain 
U  meaeiired  by  wooden  cylinders  with  narrow  neoka  in  the  middle 
to  admit  of  their  being  held  in  the  hand  with  ease.  The  unit  of 
measurement  is  also  a  sher  having  the  same  fractions  as  the  weight 
unit.  The  contents  of  a  sfier  measure,  which  is  equal  to  2'  pints, 
weigh  seveuly-bix  to  ninety -eight  rupees.  The  table  observed  is  four 
then  one  ndyli,  twelve  ndym  one  faoii,  2^  mama  one  paUa,  and 
eight  pauas  one  khandi}  Standard  weights  and  measures  are 
kept  in  every  milmlatdar*a  office,  and,  onre  a  year,  all  woinhts  and 
measures  are  tested  and  stamped  by  the  police.  Brass  and  copper 
pota  serving  as  a  quarter,  a  half,  and  a  whole  76- rupee  »hw  are 
used  for  measuring  milk  and  small  quaiititiea  of  oil.  Clarified  bntter 
when  brought  for  sale  in  small  qoantities  by  the  people  of  the 
western  hills  is  also  sold  by  these  capacity  measures.  Leaf  vegetables 
are  sold  by  the  bundle,  grass  and/ydn  stalks  are  sold  by  the  pdcKunda 
or  five  bundles,  firewood  is  sold  by  the  hc^load  or  the  cartload, 
and  cowdunsr-cakes  by  number.  Mangoes  are  sold  wholesale  by  a 
hondredor  «MiMiaeqiialto312.  Betel  leaves  are  sold  by  the  hnndred 
or  the  thousand.  In  measuring  cloth  either  the  suy  or  Ae  yard  is 
used.  In  the  case  of  the  gaj  the  table  used  is  eight  yav$  one  anguH 
or  thumb  breadth  ;  two  angulis  one  tasu  of  1  ^  inches  ;  twelve  Ut^us 
one  hat  or  cubit  of  eighteeu  inches,  and  two  luiU  one  gaj  of  three  feet. 
Bead^-made  qlothes,  waistektths  or  dkoUnn,  and  soarni  or  wpwnAt  are 
sold  m  pairs;  oUier  M'ticles  of  clothing  are  sold  singly  except  shoes 
and  stockings  whicli  aro  sold  by  the  pair.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  sold 
by  the  thousand,  rafters  and  bamboos  by  the  hundred,  squared  timber 
by  its  cubic  contents,  and  unsquared  timber  by  the  piece.  Heaps 
of  gravel  or  m«inMi»,of  voad-metal  or  kkadi,  and  of  sand  earth  and 
atone  are  measnred  by  their  cabio  oontents,  the  osnal  nnit  of  me»- 


Chaj^T. 
Osfitia 

Wbiout^^  a  n  o 


*  In  1821  there  were  iliree  tables  of  grain  meaaurea.  The  «A«r  was  the  same  in  all 
three  and,  taking  the  average  of  tho  whole,  the  weight  of  om  BMnred  alier  of  bdjri^ 
wort,  *MiV*  tdii^  Jt"^^  u&i,  twUdno,  wheat,  ana  mam»,  WM  ttM-loartaenth  of  a 
pooiMl  moretium  8|poandt  ftvolrdupob.   The  fint  table  wm  f<rar«iler«  one  pdyli, 

twelve  pdijlh.  one  matt,  and  twenty  /unn^i  >in-  l:h'i7hfi.  Tliid  fi4roli  or  iv/fi\\o-pdyU 
man  waa  the  common  man  and  the  oue  in  use  in  the  town  of  i'oona.  Tho  second 
table  was  foor  then  one  pdyli,  8ixtaea|Nlyi{M  one  man,  and  twenty  mam  one 
MomN.  This  MMi  or  ■izteen-iN^'A  moji  waa  uaed  in  the  village  groap  of  Saadas  in 
PAtM  and  to  tiie  aoathward.  The  third  table  was  3|  tkem  one  pdyti,  fori^-two> 
aKi^rn  or  twelve  pdy /if  one  man,  and  tweni  .  nKins  one  khamU.  'VIwa  was  used  m  tiia 
MAval*  or  hilly  weet.  Cftptain  U.  D.  IU>bei:(eon,  £a«fc  India  Papers,  IV.  57^  * 
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Buii^mont  being  a  hardt  of  100  cubic  feet.  Cut  stoDe  ia  sold  by  the 
eqaspe  gaj  equal  to  eight  aqnaire  leet*  Before  tiie  xevenne  aumj 
ilio  land  measure  was  three  imuiJUis  or  fists  one  vU,  twovUf  OIMI  hdi, 

5|  hats  one  kntki,  twenty  kdthis  ono pdnd,  twenty  pdnds  one  htaha, 
and  five  bighds  one  rukka,  six  rukkds  one  khatuli,  twenty- four  nilckds 
one  chdhur^  or  takka ;  and  two  cJuihurg  or  takkds  one  jpukka.  I'lie 
florvey  meMoreme&tB  are  a  ofaain  of  thirty  leet  one  oma,  niteeii 
anndt  one  ^un^Ao^  and  forty  gunthds  one  acre  of  4840  aqnare  yards. 
Thirty  gunthds^  arc  cqna!  to  ono  hr'gha  or  1 1  highds  are  Cfjiial  to  ono 
acre.*  Partdri  meaning  two  or  four  hirjhas  is  a  word  ofteu  used  by 
Kuubis  speaking  among  themselves.    TwQiity  partdjis  make  ono  aut. 

The  old  tabiu  for  measuring  timo  is  sixty  vipala  or  wmks  one  pal, 
sixty  pals_<mo  ghadi  of  twenty-foar  mimiteB,  2^  ghadi$  one  han, 
8f  ghadis  one  CACMigAodi,  7|  ghadit  one  fwoftar,  eight  prahars  one 

f^ira*  or  day,  seven  ^firas  ono  dthavda  or  week,  two  a</iatJcZa«  one 
palcsha  or  fortnight,  two paks has  ono  v/i'fs  or  month,  twelve  rrui'^  one 
var«/»  or  ^ear.  In  former  times  the  Hindus  had  neither  watches 
nor  snn-diala.  Their  time  measure  was  the  water-dock  a  copper  pot 
filled  with  water  in  which  floated  a  brass  cup  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  bottom  which  took  an  hour  to  fill  and  sink.  The  water-clock, 
though  never  referred  to  inordinriry  life,  is  still  used  nt  marrini^G  ?ind 
thread  ccrcraonica.  Besides  by  the  water-clock  timo  was  calculated 
by  the  length  of  shadows.  To  tell  the  time  of  day  from  a  shadow  one 
plan  is,  in  an  open  aonlit  spot,  to  measure  in  feet  the  length  €i  one's 
shadow,.toaddsiztothenamber  of  feet,  and  divide  121  ay  the  anm. 
The  quotient  gives  the  time  in  yJiaili.^  of  twenty-four  minutes  after 
sunrise  if  the  sun  lias  not  crossod  the  meridian ^  un  J  before  sunset  if 
the  suD  has  crossed  tho  meridian.  Another  pluu  ia  tu  hold  upright 
a  thin  rod  eighteen  angUi  or  fiugor-breadths  h>ng,  hend  it  so  l£&t 
its  shadow  will  touch  toe  other  end  of  the  rod  on  the  ground  and 
monsurein  dnglis  tho  perpendicnlar  hoi^tt  of  the  rod.  This  Hko 
the  other  plan  shows  tho  nomber  of  gliadia  either  after  suurise  or 
before  sunset. 


*The  area  of  the  ehdh^rr  <\r]v-nt\c(\  in  mnny  cnsc^  on  tlio  qu:iNty  of  the  land. 

•  Tho  hithi  five  cubits  long  by  one  cubit  broad  is  said  to  have  been  carved  in 
stone  Lu  the  late  ShanvAr  V&da  at  Poona.  It  was  based  on  the  length  of  the  hand  of 
Peahwa  MidhaviAv  U.  (1774-1796).  After  a  tfam  ths  Isngth  of  the  Pwhwa'a  hand 
lieoaiiie  exu^gerated  and  hand  was  taken  to  bmmi  tha  length  of  a  maa^k  aim 
from  tUo  utbow  to  the  tip  of  tho  Tutddle  finger  with  an  additiooalq^aa*  HniOB  atoao 
•ome  variatiooB  in  the  size  of  a  Oii/ha,  Mr.  J,  PoUen,  C.  S. 
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The  hisioiyof  CSieid^  Ka^Ao,  Chqrfn^  and  Tlilna  in  ilie  KcnlcaD, 
ftnd  of  Junnar,  NAaik,  and  Paitiban  in  tiie  Deecan  shows  that  from 

early  times  several  important  trade  routes  passed  through  the 
P(X)na  district.  From  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  firi^t  century 
before  Chriat,  Junmu-,  about  a  hundred  miles  wcat  of  Paithan  sixty 
mXtifiilXitSk  and  fifty  north  of  Poona»had  two  nudnnmtoi  to  the 
coast  ihzoagh  the  M^sej  and  thiongh  the  Nina  passes.  Jn  the 
N&na  pass,  inscriptions,  steps,  rock-cnt  rest-houses,  and  cisterns 
show  that  as  far  back  as  the  first  C( ntury  before  Christ  much  was 
done  to  make  the  route  easy  and  ^afc.  The  fine  Buddhist  caves  at 
Bedsa,  IffliAja,  and  E^Krla*  the  large  but  plain  cam  of  dmihtf  ol  date  on 
Lohogad  hill,  the  rock-hewn  Sniv  temple  at  Bbfimbnrda  and  the 
small  Gkmeshkhind  caves  of  uncprtain  date  near  Poona,  and  the 

f roups  of  Buddhist  caves  at  Ambivli,  Jdmhnic^,  and  Konddne  in 
liina  make  it  probable  that  the  Bor  pass  was  a  highway  of  trade 
between  B.C.  100  and  A.D.  600.  Of  Poona  trade  routes  aud  trade 
centrae  under  the  Hindu  dynasties  whiefa  flourished  between  AJ>.  700 
and  A.D.  1300  few  traces  remain.  Two  great  loek-hewn  reservoirs 
on  the  top  of  Shivner  show  thnt  the  hill  was  held  as  a  fort  by  the 
Devfjiri  YAdavs  and  make  it  probable  that  Junnar  was  a  place  of 
trade.  Under  the  Bahmanis  in  the  fourteenlli  and  fifteenth 
oentnriea  Junnar  and  Ghltkan  were  strong  military  poets  and 
nrobably  local  trade  centres.  In  1499,  after  a  brief  stay  at  JmuuHV 
Malik  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the  Nizdm  Sh^i  dynasty,  moved  his 
capital  from  Junnar  to  Almia  lnagar.  During  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  wealtii  of  the  Bon] V  ay  Ueccan  wa^^  divided  between  the 
mien  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur,  probably  no  main  line  of  traflie 
passed  through  the  Poona  district.  About  1 636,  when  it  was  made 
part  of  Bijdpur,  Poona  prohahly  rose  in  importance  as  a  centre  of 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  Junnar  gained  in  consequence  aa  the 
southmost  post  of  Moghal  power.  Shivaji^s  disturbances  soon 
followed,  and  little  trade  can  have  centred  in  Poona  till  1750,  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  tiie  Maiitha  empire.  After  the  country 
passed  to  the  British,  traces  of  pavement,  steps,  and  water-cisterns 
showed  that  the  Peshwas  had  attempted  to  improve  the  Nina^ 
Malsej,  Bhimdshaukar^  and  Ku^ur  passes.^ 


GhaptarTI. 
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>  Bom.B«T.  Bflo.  144  ol  1819,  S317. 
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Chapter  YL         Thn  first  Toad  made  by  the  British  was  the  Poona-Panvil  road,  from 
j^jjjjj^         Panvel  in  Thana  tiirough  the  Bor  pass  to  Poona.    In  the  close  of  1 779 
the  leaders  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  that  ended  in  the  Vadgaon 
RouTi^.        OonTeatian  spent  four  weeks  (23rd  November-25th  Deoember)  in 

.  1779 'iSts*       making  a  patn  fit  for  Artillery  up  the  Bor  pass.^   In  1804,  General 
Welledey  constructed  a  good  military  road  from  tlie  head  of  the  Bor 
pass  to  Poona.    The  massive  stone  run^x^  or  pavings,  which  in  1864 
were  visible  in  places  for  the  entire  distance  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Une  which  is  now  the  old  post  load,*  and  traoes  of  whieh  mmy  still 
be  seen  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Isapur  hills,  belong  to  ueneral 
Wellesley's  road.    After  the  fall  of  the  Pesbw4s  in  1817,  owing  to 
its  importance  in  joiniiif^  Bomlmy  and  Pooji^i,  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  Bombay   Government   was   to   improve  the  road  from 
Poona  to  PanvBl  in  Thfoa.  Lb  1819  it  was  propowd  that  the 
N^lna  and  Kusur  passes  should  be  repaired.'    In  1825,  thmigh 
still  steep,   Bisliop   Ileber  consider!  d    that  thr  Bor  pass  road 
was  prol)ably  sufficient  for  the  intercourse  that  either  waa  or  was 
likely  to  be  between  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan.*   In  1826, 
aoooraing  to  Captain  Clunes,  the  chief  lines  of  oommTiiiicatioii  in 
Pbona  lay  through  Poona  and  Junnar.^   The  BoM oat-Ahmadnaoab 
road  of  148  miTos  from  Panvel   through  Chauk,  Kh^lapur,  and 
Khopivli  in  Thdna  ascf  ruled  the  Ror  pans  nnd  ontored  Poona  near 
Khand&la^  and  stretciiing  through   Lonavla,  Karla^  Khadkila. 
Vadgaon,  Kiiv!a>,  Tathavade  Annd/PoODa,*  Vdgholi,  Loni,  Eoregaon, 
Ganpati's  Biigangaon,  and  KaxdalvAdi,  left  it  near  Sirur  and 
continued  its  course  to   Ahmadnagar  through  Hingni,  K^dus, 
liUnJangaon,  Sarole,  Akulner,   and    Kedgaon.    Besides  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Indrdyani  between  K4rla  and  Kliadk41a,  which  had 
seventeen  arches  and  a  total  length  of  about  400  feet,  there  were  on 
this  rood  two  flying  bridges  one  across  the  Mnla  near  Pooiuk  the 
other  across  the  Bhima  near  Koregaon.    From  this  road  a  new 
excellent  military  road  branched  to  the  right  near  Vadgaon  and 
passed  by  the  villages  of  Shelarvddi,  Kinai,  Cninchuli,  Nigri,  Akiirdi, 
Ghinchvad,  Bhosn,  and  Dapuri.    This  was  the  shortest  road  to 
Poona  if  the  traveller  had  no  wheel  carnages.  It  continned  from 
near  ijffliOBri,  passing  Kalas,   and   crossing  the  Kirkee  bridge^ 
making  a  difference  of  about  two  miles  between  Bhosri  and  the 
Sangam.    The  KalyAn-Auranoabad  road  of  185  miles,  passing 
through   lUh^ta,    Murb^,    Umbarpdda,  the  Taloli  pass,  and 
KnmbalpMa  in  Th^a,  and  asoendin^  the  Mtisei  pass,  entered  the 
district  near  Kaiaigile,  and  sfaretefaing  through  Fimpalgaon  and 
Junnar   left  it    near  Otur   and   continued  its  course  throuf^h 
Brdhmauvade,  the  S^lvarchur  pass,  SaiiLraTnner,  Rahdta,  Bumangaon, 
Bhorgaoa,  and  Tisgaon.    This  road  hod  two  branches  from  Junnar, 


'  Account  nf  Bombay,  176-7.  »  Deccan  Scenoe  (1864),  330. 

•  Mr.  Mamutt,  29th  September  1819,  Gov.  Eev.  Keo.  144  of  1819,  3317. 
«  Heber's  Narrative,  II.  200.  »  Itinerary,  18 ■4«. 

•  From  the  travellen'  buonlow  mm  tin  Mtnaoe  of  Um  caatonmeot  to  tho  church 
WM  \\  milw  and  fli«  oootmintioB  of  tte  tMd  lo  Hm  raiiw  of  Sindia'a  paUce  oear 
w]iiditlMeHtcniBmtiw^iiMl|aiilHfQrtkM>,  CloMi' ItiBini7»  ic! 
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one  of  sixty-four  in  ilea  through  Ojhar,Pimpaivaii(li,  and  Beihe,  leaving 
the  difitrict  uear  Aikuti,  and  continuing  its  course  through  Earner, 
Sapa>  and  Kedgaon  to  Ahmadnagar ;  the  other  btaoelL  fortj-fiTe 
mitts  i^rough  Ndriyan^bon,  Hivra,  the  Utti  pass,  Pdrj^aon,  and 
Ann^ur  to  Sirur.  The  PooNA-SliRAT  road  of  254  miles  through 
Chjikan,  Nardyangaon,  and  Hivra,  leaving  the  district  near  Otor 
continued  its  course  through  the  V^shera  paiis,  Devtb^  (he 
Siimar  pass,  JSidk,  Dmdon»  the  Bahud  pass,  Umbarthiii%  the 
Niipan  pass,  the  Vtfgh  pass,  Gandevi,  and  Navs&ri.  In  the  fiur 
season  this  wa"?  n  good  cart  road  throughout  except  at  the 
V/lshera  and  Sinnar  passes  in  Ahmadnagar  and  N^ik.  The 
Bahud  pass  in  Naaik  onered  no  obstacles  to  carts.  Another  road 
of  290  miles,  the  nsiial  Une  of  march  for  troops  from  Poona  to  Sorat^ 
was  through  Ravet,  Vadgaon,  Kirla,  and  Khand^a  on  the  distriot 
border,  and  Khopivli,  Chauk,  Panvel,  Anibagaund,  KalyAn,  Titvala, 
Ldp,  Vajrahdij  Arna,  "Rutiifi,  Daisar,  Mahag&on,  Tdrdpur,  Saunta, 
Jahye-Burdi,  Umbargaon,  Daruti,  Bagv^da,  Parnera,  Rola, 
Gandevi,  Navsdri,  Lanchpur,  and  Sachin.  From  Panvel  in 
Th^na  there  was  another  road  to  Snrat  hy  sea  and  land  of  aboot 
256  milea  The  Poona-KalyAn  road  of  seventy-five  miles 
through  Rdvet  and  Vadgaon,  by  the  TCnsm-  pas^,  continued 
its  course  through  Neral,  Badldpur,  Jieluli,  aati  Kansa.  The 
P<X}NA>KiiANDiLLA  road  of  forty  miles  passed  through  Banera^ 
Kaasnai.  Dhaman  Khind,  and  LonAvU.  The  Poona-Juhh ab  load  of 
fifty  miles  passed  through  Chdkan,  Peth,  N^yangaooiand  ]Qiin&par. 
This  road,  though  in  places  difficTilt  for  carts-,  was  a  fair  road  for 
pack-cattle.  The  Poona-Dhulia  road  ui  20 i  miles  through  Chakan, 
Peth,  ^larayangaon,  Pimpalvandi,  and  Ale  left  the  district  near 
Bota  and  oontinned  its  course  through  the  Abora  pass,  Kikangaon, 
Korbdla,  Kopargaon,  Yeola,  S^vargaon,  Manm^q,  lUlegMu,  the 
Dar<lgaon  pass,  Arvi,  an<I  Laling.  The  PooNA-AlTiANGABAD  road 
of  144  miles,  through  Loni,  Koregaon,  and  Ganpati'n  Kjlnjangaon,  left 
the  district  near  Sirur  and  continued  its  course  through  N^yan- 
gaon,  Supa,  Ahmadnagar,  Imimpur,  EeTra^  Toke,  Bahigaon, 
and  Jalgaon.  From  Ahmadnagar  another  road  went  through  the 
Nimba-Dhera  pass,  Yunibori,  and  Kevra.  From  Anrangabad 
a  brnnch  led  forty  mili!s  to  Jdlna,  and  a  line  of  105 
miles  went  direct  from  Alimadnagar  throui^'h  Paithan  The 
Poona-ShoUpur  road  of  157  miles,  througli  Hadapsai-,  Loni^ 
Urali,  Tevat,  P&tas,  Chicholi,  and  lad&par,  left  the  district 
near  Tembhumi,  and  continued  its  course  through  Savaleshvar 
and  Kundi.  Another  road  of  157  miles  to  ShoUpur,  through  Urali, 
the  Diva  pass,  Belsar,  and  Jt\juri,  and  leaving  the  district  near 
Nimbat,  continued  its  course  through  Baneya,  N^taputa,  Yail4pur, 
Bandhaipttr,  Dehgaon,  BAfahnlgaon,  and  Singoli  From  Fataa 
•  road  01  136  miles  branched  towards  Mominabad  or  Ambejogtfi, 
passing  throi]p:h  PcHr:'aon,  Pimpalvddi,  Khurda,  Beh,  and  Savargaon. 
Near  the  Diva  pass  the  roa^l  branched  five  or  six  miles  to 
Sasvad,  and,  from  Chincholi,  a  branch  led  to  Shoiapur  through 
Tuljilptir,  makiiig  the  whole  distance  from  Pbona  84S  miles. 
From  Sholilpar  the  rood  was  continued  to  Sikandaiahad  ly 
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CQiapttrTL      Naldurg,  a  <list4T.ucc  of  192  milfs,    Tlic  Poona-Belgaum  roa*l  of 
Tw^^  241   imlds,  tliruagh  Jcjuri,  ieit  tlie   diittrict  near  Ninilmt  and 

ecmiiiiiied  its  coone  thfoogb  Bahim&tpur,  Puseaavli,  T^lsgaon,  and' 
'"^  Edor  whcfe  was  a  flying  bridge  and  boat  across  the  Krishna, 
Ghott^ri,  Marehal,  Ashti,  and  Kanbarjp.  From  Edur  a  road  led 
to  Dhdrwar  through  Padshdpur,  Nesargi,  Shid^pur,  and  Gadag. 
Another  road  of  213  miles  through  the  Kiitraj  pass  continued  its 
course  through  Kikvi,  Shirval,  Kh<incl41it,  Sural,  Bhuinj,  S&tdra, 
Minu,  Kaitfd,lalimpur,  Ichaikaranji,  Sandalgi,  Chikodi,  Hukeri,  and 
Tanucaiimardi.  From  Karid  a  branch  went  to  MAlvan  through 
Malkdpur,  the  Anaskura  pass,  and  Kb?lrep?itan,  and  another  through 
Battis-shirdla,  Kolhdpur,  the  Phonda  pass,  and  JanaHi.  The  Fuona- 
DipoLi  road  of  ninety-seven  miles  went  tiirough  Vadgaon, 
Khadakv&Blak  KhAnApur,  the  ^anfaa  pass,  and  Tonia-peth,  left  tiie 
ditffcdet  hy  the  Dhoni  pass  and  the  Shevti  pass,  and  continu  m1  its 
coarse  through  Mah^d,  Pdli,  and  Mflhlunga.  A  branch  from  Birvadi, 
seventeen  miles  from  the  Shevati  pa^ss,  went  to  Kntii;iL;iri  thront^h 
the  Ghogra  pass,  Chiplun,  and  Miikhjan.  The  PooNA-GojaBCiAON  road, 
rixty-ox  mOes  through  KhadakvMla,  Gorha,  and  the  Konm  paaB» 
continued  its  course  thmugh  the  Kmnbha  pass.  Anothi  r  road 
fifty-seven  miles  branched  from  Kuran  and  went  by  the  Devi  pass. 
The  PooNA-NirA%'i  road  of  211  miles,  through  Loni,  the  Khor  pass, 
Morgaon  (Chinch vad;,  and  Gulunche,  left  the  district  near  the 
Nira  and  oontinued  its  coarse  throogh  Tdmgaon,  Rahimatpur, 
Hingangaon,  and  Edur-Mdnjri.  The  Pooha-NAgothna  road  of 
siicty-four  miles  through  Chande-Nande  and  Akola,  left  the  district 
by  the  Sai  pass  and  continuod  its  course  thiongh  V4sand% 
J&nbulpd,da,  Riihubgaon,  and  C  liikni. 

lSt6'2S36,  Since  1826  nil  oi  these  lea<iing  routes  have  Ix'en  taken  up  and 

made  into  fair  or  good  roads.  In  1830  the  Poona-Panvel  road 
was  neatly  improved  and  was  opoied  in  state  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  Governor  of  Bomhajr.  At  that  time  the  mail  cart  to 
Poona  on  this  road  was  the  only  mail  cart  in  In  lia.  Some  years  passed 
before  the  road  was  generally  used  for  carriaL^os.  Tn  1830  hardly 
a  single  cart  was  met  between  Khandaia  and  Poona,  and  lou^ 
droves  of  pack-bollocks  had  possession  of  the  road^  In  spite  of 
the  improvements  the  Bor  pass,  though  it  did  credit  to  Uie  time  in 
which  it  was  built,  was  far  from  easy  of  ascent.  The  gradients 
were  steep  and  the  curves  sharp  an  I  niTmerous.  In  1832 
M.  Jacquemout  described  the  road  as  makadamised  and  kept  by 
Pioneers  in  such  order  as  would  have  been  considered  good  in 
BVaace.*  In  1886  tiie  openinsr  of  roads  and  the  improving  of 
transit  were  among  the  points  which  received  most  attention^-om 
the  early  survey  offioers.'  A  marked  chiuDige  in  the  nnmber  of 

*  DeeoiB  SoMM,  St.  *  Voyages,  TOL  88S. 

•Amnnpthe  tmprnvcmr'ni'?  planned  thf'  revenae  eurroy  ofiBcers  the  making  of 
a  Btsw  light  cart  was  uue  uf  the  greati;<it  importance.  lu  iSSo,  io  a  speech  in  one  of 
the  debates  on  the  Survey  Bill,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  said 
ttiat  carta  in  1886  wen  mretj  aeen  beyond  Poon*.  In  five  montha  he  rem«nl}erad 
mdtktt  only  thrw  laiti  ia  Oe  ooontrjr  bstmaa  Food*  tad  ShoUpor,  and  tlMM  won 
bravghtfrom  aoma  UsdiM  atatioB*  At  thai  tiawtlM  only  kwal  owtwMa  ««m 
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roads  took  place  in  some  parts  of  the  district  during  the  thirty  yeani 
of  t1>«'  first  survey  (18??5  -  18<;<iy^    In  when  tlie  survey  was 

introduced  there  was  not  a  mile  nf  rond  in  Inddpur.  The  consti*uction 
of  the  Imperial  line  of  road  irom  Pooua  to  Sholapur  passing  by 
the  town  of  Indapur  was  the  first  great  impToveroent.   By  1 850,  Hve 
linee  of  made  road  passed  through  the  district.    The  chief  roads  were 
the  old  Poona-Panvel  road  tliroiigh  the  iior  pass  about  seventy 
miley,  the  Poona-Alimadnagar  road  also  about  seventy  miles,  the 
pQona-Jimuar  road  about  fifty  miles,  the  Poona-Inddpur  road  ninety 
inllea»  and  the  PoonapSitAm  road  aeventy-six  miles.  The-PooNA- 
Panvkl  road,  the  chief  road- work  of  the  Bombay  Qovemment,  was 
we]]  metalled  throughout    It  had  many  ]ong  and  som«>  fairly  steep 
slopes  down  which  the  superflnous  sni-face  water  would  have  ni*«hed 
with  destructive  violence  but  tor  a  simple  contrivance  which  lirokc 
its  force  and  made   it  comparatively    harmless.    At  al^out  one 
hundred  feet  apart  ridges  of  earth,  three  to  four  inches  higli 
and  about  a  fbot  wide,  were  drawn  slantinj^  aeross  the  road. 
The  ridf^es  were  formed  by  looseninj^  the  stones  and  earth  witli 
a  pickaxe.    Their  object  was,  before  it  gained  force  or  volume,  to 
turn  the  surface  water  into  one  of  the  side  ditches.  This  the  ridges 
did  very  effectnally  when  they  were  properly  watched,  so  as  to 
repair  the  breaches  made  in  them  by  cart  wheels.   When  they 
were  kept  in  order  no  more  water  could  rush  down  any  portion  of 
the  slope  than  fell  between  two  of  the  little  ridges.    When  little 
rain  fell,  the  spaces  between  the  ridges  were  l^ept  comparatively  drj' 
and  firm,  for  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  was  then  to  lie 
disposed  of  soaked  quietly  into  the  ditch,  along  the  loose  stones  and 
earth  of  which  the  ndges  were  made.   Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  the  ridges  were  allowed  to  V)e  worn  by  the  traffic  to  the  level 
of  the  road.    In  this  way  the  road  escaped  tlie  perils  of  the  rainy 
season  with  comparatively  little  damage.*  Within  Poona  limits  the 
road  was  well  bridged.  The  great  ob&iele  to  traffic  was  the  Bor 
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iliscs  of  •tone,  and  carU  were  lor^e  luinberinsf  contrivances  whicli  remained  as  heirlooms 
in  families  for  gLTierations.  Lieutfiiant  Cai.iforil  applied  himfujlf  to  improve  th* 
oounfery  cwt  and  the  ordinary  Deccau  cart  waa  the  mnult  of  his  Ubounr.  The  new 
earl  w$m  to  be  m  light  and  cheap  as  pouible,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  be  med  in  a 
ninny  country  where  roads  were  almost  uiikuMWji,  aii>l  \s  Iilio  work mfu  able  to  repair 
the  most  simple  wheeled  vehicle  were  oftuu  not  to  be  fouu  l  within  fifty  miles.  He 
set  up  a  factory  for  tiiese  carts  at  Tembhurni  in  Sholdpur,  an-l  not  only  made  carta 
but  trained  worlmMi  from  the  viUa^  round  to  repair  thetu.  At  first  it  was  difficult 
to  find  any  one  who  would  buy  the  carts  even  at  oost  price,  hnt  in  time  their  number 
considerably  increased.  In  In  J.ipur  alono  they  rose  from  291  in  IRHf?  to  1 !('"  in  IS.jfi. 
The  carta  which  replaccil  the  old  stonewheel  carts  and  the  Vanjiiri  bullocks  have 
in  their  turn  heli^od  to  improve  old  roftds  and  open  newlanei  of  oonunnnioation. 
Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CU.  .')3  a4. 

*  Lieutenants  Wingate  and  Gaisfnrd  applied  thcmKclvcR  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  transit  in  the  Dei^Lim.  At  tir'?t  thry  na<l  vtry  small  nicsins  at  their  disposal. 
Government  gave  small  sums  often  as  low  as  Hs.  5  a  tuilo  for  the  improvement  of 
roads.  Little  oonld  be  done  for  such  an  amount  bevond  removing  the  most  serious 
impedimenta  to  wheeled  traffic  alooff  existing  tracks.  Sir  Bartle  Freie.  €k>v.  SeL 
CLI.  33. 

-  Mackay's  Western  India,  37'.>.  Mr.  M  ickay  .i.bU  :  For  about  half  course  the 
Foad  runs  tlirough  one  of  the  wettest  districts  of  Western  India.  The  uuautity  of 
rain  which  falls  dnring  the  sonth-west  monsoon  between  Panvd  and  tho  Sahyidria, 
and,  for  about  two!  ,  o  miles  to  the  east  of  Khan(Ula  at  thetaji  of  the  B(W  pass,  ia 
about  50  per  cent  ui»re  t  ban  the  average  fall  at  iiombay. 
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pass,  where  the  ascent  from  the  low  land  to  the  high  land,  was  a  rise 
of  2000  feet  bv  a  zigzag  and  frequently  precipitous  course  of  about 
four  miles.  This  was  one  of  two  points  at  which  the  Sah3r6(lriB 
oould  be  ascended  Cft  descend (■<!  1}'  wheeled  vehicles  with  anything 
like  safety  along  a  course  of  about  500  miles.  Still  so  difficult  of 
ascent  or  descent  was  the  Bor  pass  that  no  one  thought  of  driving 
up  or  dowu  it  in  a  carriage.  Passengers  travelling  by  the  public 
waveyKaeeB  were  carried  up  and  down  in  palanquns^  thete  beitiff 
different  sets  of  coaches  for  the  high  and  low  ptmons  of  the  road. 
Private  carriages  were  pulled  up  or  let  down  by  numerous  bodies  of 
workmen,  or  they  were  carried  up  and  down  swung  from  a  numWr 
of  poles  which  rested  on  men's  shoulders.  Empty  carriages 
had  been  pulled  up  by  horses,  but  this  was  generally  considered 
a  good  day's  work  for  the  animals.  A  man  who  had  any  regard 
for  his  horse  would  not  even  ride  him  up  or  down  the  pass,  prefer- 
ring to  have  him  led,  and  betaking  himself  either  to  a  pony  or  a 
palanquin.  In  the  Konkan  the  road  crossed  a  rich  rice  country ; 
but  its  chief  traffic  came  from  above  the  Sahyadris.  It  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  traffic  of  districts  beyond  Poona  turning  to  this 
route,  because  there  was  no  other  means  of  easy  communication  with 
the  coast.  The  country  from  the  Sahy^dris  to  Poona  was  generally 
of  a  poor,  thin,  light  soil,  which  of  itself  could  sustain  no  great  traffic. 
The  Poona- AuMADNAOAK  road  started  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
Poonappanvel  road  from  which  it  differed  simply  in  not  b^ng  metal- 
led. It  was  bridged  and  fairly  ditched,  the  surface  being  covered  not 
with  broken  stone  but  in  some  places  wiih  loose  round  stones  or 
coarse  gravel,  and  in  others  with  small  fragments  of  hardened  clay. 
Occasionally  the  gravel  and  clay  were  combined  and  there  the  road 
was  generally  in  the  best  condition.  During  the  dry  season  it  was 
practicable  enough  and  could  be  driven  ovw  without  difficulty; 
during  the  rains  it  was  indifferent  throughout  and  at  many  points 
bad.  It  was  designed  as  a  militaiy  road  as  Ahmadnagar  was  the 
head-(juarters  of  the  Bombay  artillery.  Like  the  Poona-Panvel 
road  it  had  proved  of  advantage  to  the  general  traffic.  Al- 
though it  crossed  a  comparatively  poor  country  it  was  the  chief 
feeder  of  the  Poona  road.  With  its  continuation  through 
the  Nizam's  territory  to  Aurangabad,  it  drew  to  Poona  much 
of  the  traffic  of  Berar  out  of  what  would  have  been  its  natural 
course  had  communications  been  open  between  that  important 
▼alley  and  the  coast.  To  gain  this  circuitous  Ime  of  made  road, 
much  of  that  traffic  turned  south  to  Ajanta  from  which  it  oould 
reach  Bombay  only  by  the  made  road,  which  it  sought  by  traversing 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  circumference  of  an  enormous  circle. 
The  next  of  the  made  roails  was  the  Poona-Junnar  road.  It 
was  designed  either  to  proceed  by  the  Ale  pass  across  several 
streams  and  several  spurs  of  the  Sahyadris,  to  Sinnar  and  N6rik, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  Poona  with  Mdlegaon  the  great  military 
station  in  the  north  Deccan ;  or  to  take  the  more  direct  route 
from  the  Ale  pass  to  Malegaou,  avoiding  Nsisik  and  Hanking 
the  spurs  of  the  hills.  The  PoONA-l>i  dai'UU  road  led  south-east 
from  Poona  to  Indtour  about  half-way  to  ShoUpur.  Of  all  the  roads 
that  coiiTergedon  Poona  this  Indipur  road  was  most  in  the  direct 
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line  of  the  Poona-Panvei  metalled  road,  so  that  traiiic  directed  by 
it  upon  the  Poona-Panvel  road  with  a  view  to  reaching  Bombay 
ooula  scarcely  be  said,  so  for  a^  least  as  the  distriet  heiween  Poona 
and  Ind^pur  was  concerned,  to  have  been  taken  out  oi  its  course,  as 
it  must  have  been  from  other  districts  l)y  any  of  the  roads  leading 
through  Pooua.  The  road  was  by  no  means  as  perfect  a  road  as  that 
leading  to  Ahmadnagar.  Even  the  Pooua  end  of  it,  after  a  little 
rain,  was  little  more  than  passable  for  a  carriage.  It  crossed  a  very 
practicable  line  of  country,  as  nearly  its  whole  coarse  to  Ind^pur 
ky  along  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Bhima.  I£  the  traffic  was  not  at 
first  great  it  wa«  because  the  country'  was  poor.  At  Ind&pur  the 
road  crossed  the  liliinia  and  proceeded  through  a  richer  country 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Sholapur.  The  ir'ooNA-Si.TAKA  road 
was  the  best  specimen  of  a  made  road  in  the  Deccan.  It  was  not 
bridged  throughout,  the  only  completed  bridges  had  been  built  by 
native  chiefs.  Tlie  road  surmouiited  two  passes,  one  of  tln^m,  the 
Babdcv  pass  about  eight  miles  south  of  Poona,  being  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  a  pass  in  Western  India.  Its  angles  and 
gradients  were  frightful,  its  sharp  turns  being  in  some  plaoes  flanked 
b;^  low  walls  which  afforded  but  a  slight  bulwark  against  the  preci- 
pices which  they  crowned.  The  road  in  the  steepest  parts  was  con- 
stantly rough,  being  covered  to  sottu*  deptli  with  loose  round  stones. 
This  to  some  extent  served  to  check  the  impetus  of  a  descending  load, 
bat  greatly  increased  the  toil  of  dragging  a  load  up.  Beyoud  the 
crest  of  the  pass  the  road  entbrad  a  brMd  ^ain  boonded  on  the  soutii 
by  the  Silpa  range  and  watered  by  many  streams.  The  first  stream 
was  at  the  villa<;e  of  Hh  ra  past  which  it  brawl cH  over  a  somewhat 
wide  and  rocky  eiianuei  ;  it  was  un bridged.  The  next  was  beyond 
84svad,  a  narrower  but  deeper  stream  with  a  fierce  current  during  the 
rains;  it  was  also  nnbridged.  There  was  no  other  steeam  of  oonae- 

?aence  until  the  Nira  was  readbed»one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Ihima.  The  Nira  bridge  was  a  well-known  point  on  the  road.  The 
bridge  wliich  was  a  long  wootlen  one,  resting  on  stone  piers  springing 
to  some  height  from  the  rocky  channel  of  the  river^  had  been  built 
by  the  PeshwAs.  There  were  several  bridgea  within  SAUra  limits. 
Besides  these  main  routes,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  sereia] 
fair-weather  roads  practloable  for  carts,  frequent^  tracks,  and 
postal  tracks.  The  fair-weather  roads  were  natural  tracks,  merely 
showing  the  course  taken  by  an  irreirular  tratiic  over  the  i^yvn 
surface  of  the  country.  The  best  of  them  were  practicable  dunng 
the  fair  weather  for  carts,  simply  because  at  that  time  carts  could 
pass  over  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  frequented 
tracks  were  numerous  in  every  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  country 
and  were  a  grade  lower  than  the  fair-weather  cart-tracks.  The 
liuea  laid  dowu  as  post  tracks  were  no  better,  the  mail  being 

Snerally  carried  bv  i  oot-runnen.  All  these  roads  were  useful  as 
owing  the  natural  lines  of  traffic  Of  the  roads  the  Poona-Pan  vel 
and  the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  roads  were  alone  thoroughly  bridged 
and  available  for  traffic  throughout  the  year.  On  the  other  roads, 
duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  rainy  season,  trathc  was  stopped  by 
the  streams  which  crossed  them.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
streams  stopped  traffic  was  sometimes  startling.  A  stream  which 
at  a  place  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  known  to  be 
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practicable,  by  the  time  required  to  reach  its  banks,  became  a 
foaming  and  iinpas'yil>le  torrent  and  remained  impas^ble  for  days. 
To  such  interruption's  even  most  of  the  ma<le  roads  were  liable. 

Since  1863  when  local  funds  were  created  t^e  work  of  opening 
roatls  ha.s  been  steadily  pressed  on  and  the  disbict  is  now  well  pro* 
vided  with  lines  of  communication.    At  present  (1884)  in  the 
Poona  and  Kirkee  cantonments  and  in  the  civil  limits  of  the  two 
.stations;,  forty-two  miles  of  Imperial  roads  and  twenty-eight  miles  of 
provincial  roads,  all  metalled  and  bridged,  are  kept  in  repair  at  a 
yearly  cost  of  £1700  (Ra  17,000)  to  Imoerial  and  £1700  (lU  17,000) 
to  provincial  funds.    Of  district  roads  there  are  seventy  miles 
bridgrnl  and  metalled,  104  miles  pai*tly  bridged  and  metalled,  and 
493  miles  partly  bridgH  and  mtnnimrd.    The  old  Poona-Panvel 
road,  entering  the  district  at  Khandala  and  passing  south-east  by 
Lon&via,  Talegaon,  Kirkee,  Poona>  Pfttas,  and  Indapur,  is  a  w^ 
made  road  metalled  as  far  as  PAtas  and  then  murumed.    The  cross- 
ing of  the  Bhima  at  Hiiigangaon,  where  a  ferry-boat  is  worked 
during  the  south-west  rains,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Dalaj  are  serious 
obstacles  to  traffic  during  the  rains.    This  road  was  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  district  till  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1862. 
It  bron^t  Poona^  which  is  ihe  great  grain  market  of  tnis  part  of 
the  Deccan,  within  easy  reach  of  grain  and  brou^t  moat  inlla^ 
in  the  neighbourliood  of  P(X)na  in  direct  communication  with 
Indnpnr  which  is  midwny  b^  twoon  Poona  and  Sholapur.  Dealers 
exporting  produce  to  Pounu  and  fc>iiol4pur  naturally  tried  the  half- 
way manLet  of  IndApur.   Many  cartloads  of  merdiandise  intended 
for  Poona  or  ShoUpnr  were  often  disposed  of  in  transit  at  Indnpnr 
and  the  retniTi  carts  were  laden  with  produce  wliieli  would  command 
a  better  price  in  the  resj)ecti\  e  markets.    The  opening  of  tlu?  railway 
in  1862  di-ove  the  cartmen  from  this  road  and  considerably  ati'ectcd 
the  importance  of  the  Indipur  market   Though  the  number  of 
carts  making  use  of  the  road  has  diminished  those  that  have  been 
driven  off  the  line  are  probably  such  as  came  from  long  distances 
a!id  the  local  traffic  by  the  road  is  still  considerable.    The  road  is 
still  of  local  importance  in  supplying  the  Indapur  market  with  the 
produce  of  the   sub-division.    The  Puona-Altrangabad  road  is 
metalled  forby-one  miles  as  far  as  Simr  and>  except  at  Eoregaon  on 
ilie  Bhima  and  t  wo  or  three  unimportant  stoeams^  is  bridged  and 
drained  throngliout.    The  old  Pooxa-SAtAra  road,  thirty-nine  miles 
as  far  a.s  the  ^Jira,  through  the  Diva  pass,  Sasvad,  and  .lejuri,  is 
a  fair  road  partly  bridged  and  drained.    It  is  at  present  kept  as  a 
local  fund  road.   The  new  Pooka-SAtIra  road  of  thirty  miles, 
passing  through  the  Kitraj  pass  and  Shirval,  is  a  first  class  metalled 
and  bridged  road  kept  in  good  order.    The  PooNA-NAsiK  road, 
Kixt\  (wo  miles  through  Kherl,  Mnnehar,  Narnyangaon,  and  Ambe- 
ghargaon, is  a  murumed  unbrldged  road.    As  the  principal  rivers 
are  unbridged  liyiiig  bridges  are  worked  in  the  monsoon  at  Moshi 
on  the  Indriyani,  »b  Khed  on  the  Bhima,  at  Ealamb  on  the  Ohod, 
and  at  Fimpalvaadi  on  the  Kukdi,  and  at  Ambeghargaon  on  the 
Mnla  ;  an  ordinary  ferry-boat  plies  at  Vaki  on  th*"  Bhj'imT,.    A  branch 
from  this  roati  goes  from  Nfir^yangaon  to  Jnnnar.    The  local  fund 
roads  besides  the  already  mentioned  old  Satara  road  are,  the 
SiBUB-SATiBA  road  fifty-foor  miles  as  far  as  the  Nlia  bridge. 
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pa'^sing  through  tlie  railway  station  of  Kedgaon  and  crossing  the      Chapter  VL 

Bhinia  at  Pargaon  by  a  flying  bridge.    The  twriity-eight  miles  of  Xradft. 

this  road  from  Sirur  to  Kedgaon  are  kept  aij  a  luail  pony  cait  road. 

The  PooNA-SiNHOAD  Toad  extends  over  twelve  miles ;  the  Pooka- 

iiLAKDi  road  of  thirteen  miles  runs  parallel  and  dose  to  the  Nasik  ^ 

roadith  '  SAsvad-IndApfr  road  of  tiftv-fonr  miles  cast  and  west 

passes  tlironLrh  Bar^iiiati,  Lasurna,  and  Nimbgaon  ;  the  Vadoaon- 

Shikrapur  road  of  thirtv-tlu-ee  miles  throuA  Ch^kan  joins  the 

Bomhay-Ahmadnagar  road  atSbikrdpur ;  the  Khed-6himj£bhankab 

road  thirty-one  mfles  joins  the  Niaik  road  at  Shed ;  the  Khxd- 

SiRUR  road  through  P<ibal  extends  over  thirty-two  miles;  the 

Poona-Paud  road  extends  over  twenty-one  miles ;  and  the  DiksAl- 

BarAmati  roa'l  over  seventeen  miles.    All  these  local  fund  roads 

arc  murauied  and  are  more  or  less  bridged,  crosaing  some  of  the  rivers 

by  flying  bridges.    Duriiur  tiie  rains  when  the  ground  is  wet  many 

of  the  roads  are  difficult  n>r  wheels.   Ycarlv  repairs  are  made  and 

improvement*?  are  beiiif^  f^'adually  introdiicea. 

^As  in  the  rest  of  the  i)eccan  the  local  hill  passes  or  (jhdts  belong 
to  two  leading  systems,  those  that  cross  the  Sahyddris  and  those 
that  cross  the  spurs  that  stretch  east  and  south-east  from  the 
Sahyddris.  Down  the  M^Usei  pass  about  sixty-six  miles  north  of 
Poona,  a  line  for  a  cart  road  nas  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  a  few  years  the  road  will  be  begun.  At  present  the  only 
roa<l  down  the  Poona  ^^ahyddris  fit  for  wheels  is  the  Bor  pass. 
Except  this  and  the  Malsej  and  ^'ana  passes  the  rest  of  the  openings 
in  the  Poona  Sahy^ris  are  foot*paths  and  have  no  oonaideraUe 
traffic.'  The  l&Usej  and  Nana  passes  have  considerable  Vanjiri 
traffic  carried  on  pack-bulloeks.  Of  the  Sahvddri  passes,  beginning 
from  the  north,  the  first  is  NiSNl  or  the  Ladder,  a  steep  and  difficult 
route  from  Tilemachi  in  Junnar  to  Div&pdnda  in  the  Murbdd  sub- 
division of  Tb&na ;  it  b  impassable  for  eafeUe  and  is  little  used  by  foot 
travellers.  Ma'lsej  at  the  head  of  the  Madner  valley,  2062  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  straight  route  between  Ahmadnagar 
and  Kaly^n.  It  descends  about  five  mib  s  from  Klmbi  in  Junnar 
to  I'liicflji  in  Murbad.  In  18'2()  it  was  pa.ssable  b^'  camels  and 
elephant's,  but  was  steep  and  in  some  places  narrow  with  a  precipice 
on  one  side.*  The  descent,  in  which  there  is  an  excavation 
containing  carved  images  of  the  Hindu  gods  Qanesh  and  Hanum^n 
and  a  cistern  of  fine  water,  is  paved  with  lari^e  stonea  In  1850, 
when  the  engineers  of  the  Peninsula  Kailway  eame  to  Indi?i,  the 
MiUsej  pass  first  engaged  their  attention.  On  examination  tiie  route 
pieaented  such  f  ormi&ble  difficulties  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
with  it  the  general  sy.stem  of  line  of  which  it  wAs  a  feature.  In  1882 
in  connecdon  with  the  proposal  to  open  a  cart  road  down  the  pass, 
toU-bars  were  ^tablished  for  six  months  to  ascertain  the  traffic  The 

*  Mr.  John  McLeod  Campbell,  C.S. 

«  TbflW  feot>|Mi*liB  are  very  intricate.  It  «  with  the  ^pmtest  diflBculty  that  pooplo 
tmvel  alon;?  them  when  IwIchI  with  the  produce  of  theur  fields  for  the  Jookl  nutflMilB. 
Where  the  rtx;k  is  very  steep  they  U8<;  a  simple  bamboo  ladder  wWl  the  belp  of  wbioh 
they  can  travel  by  the  ino«t  direct  routes.  The  ladder  consists  of  a  Kul  .tantial  l>ani!>oo 
•horn  of  its  braoohM  with  a  small  sfettmp  at  each  joint  or  division  to  be  uiiod  as  a  step. 
Cutem  A.  SlMkiotodi  (1839)  in  Ttans,  Bon*  Ge<«.  8oc.  I. 

*  Clones*  Itianraiy,  18. 
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returns  showed  a  considerable  Vauj^  bullock  traffic  outwards 
in  wheat,  Indian  millet^  tur,  gram,  myrobalans,  hotter,  oil,  raw  su^r, 
chillies,  betel  leaves,  coriander  seed,  pulse,  turmeric,  plantauia> 

cattle  i ncliir! in g  sheep,  ail d  country  blankets ;  and  inwards  in  rice, 
sri]t,  ndfjii,  vari,  cocoamits,  dates,  sesamum,  metal,  cloth,  banr^les, 
betel,  hsh,  rags,  paper,  and  timber.  The  export  and  uuport  tra^e  is 
with  Jnnnar  and  other  laige  viUages  in  the  Jnnnar  sab-division. 
Besides  the  goods  traffic  there  is  a  large  paasengw  traffic  chiefly 
hushuidm^  from  Junnar  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  distridi 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  p^eat  lal>our  market  of  Bombay. 
Six  milt  ^  s  )uth-west  of  the  Makej  paiss  at  the  head  of  the  Kukdi 
valley  lue  two  passes  NAnoab-dara  and  BhorIndicha-dara  or 
BiTHTiGHA.DAitA  from  Anjanvel  in  Junnar  to  BhorAnde  in  Murb&d. 
These  are  steep  and  difficult,  and  are  used  only  by  Kolis.  About  a  mile 
fnrthor  south  at  the  head  of  the  same  valley,  is  the  NIna  pass  six 
iniies  in  descent  from  Ghdtgar  to  Vais.'igro  and  Dhasai  in  Murb4d. 
Next  to  the  Bor  pass  this  is  the  most  used  route  between  the 
Deocan  and  the  Eonkan  within  Poona  limits.^  Ai  the  top  the 
road  runs  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  steep  rocks,  the 
rock  on  the  north  being  known  as  N&na's  Angtha  or  tnumlx  The 
entrance  to  the  pass  is  by  a  staircase  cut  deep  through  the 
rock  and  descending  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  plateau  to  a  narrow  terrace.  Flanking  the  artificial 
staircase,  in  the  preeipitous  rock  whiefa  falls  fiom  the  Deocan  level 
to  the  terrace,  are  rock-cut  caves  which  apparently  were  originally 
made,  and  which  still  serve,  a,s  travellers  rest-houses.  The  walls 
of  the  cliief  cave  are  covere<l  with  a  famous  inscription  of  the  third 
Andkrabhril^  a  kiog  Yediuhri  Sh^takami,  whose  probable  date  is 
B.a  90.  From  the  terrace  a  stair,  partly  huilt  partly  rock-hewn, 
descends  through  heavily  wooded  slopes  into  tne  Konkan.  The 
lower  portion  is  easy  and  runs  along  rounded  hills.  At 
several  places  in  the  p>ass  are  rncl:  hewn  cisterns  with  exccllmt 
water  whose  PAli  inscriptions  show  that  they  were  cut  about  a 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  In  1675  the  English  physician 
Fiyer,  who  had  heen  asked  to  Junnar  by  the  Mopfhal  governor, 
returned  by  the  N&na  pass  and  found  it  shorter  and  easier  than  the 
Avdpa  track  up  which  he  had  l>cen  taken  by  mistake.  At  the 
top  he  was  kept  waiting  by  800  oxen  laden  with  salt,  then  so 
precious  tliat  the  saying  was  whose  salt  we  eat,  not  whose  bread 
we  eat.  After  standing  for  an  hour  he  persuaded  the  bullodc* 
men  to  stop  and  let  him  pass.  Onoe  past  the  salt  bullocks,  the  road 
was  feasible,  supplied  at  distances  with  charitable  cisterns  of  good 
water,  and  towards  the  bottom  adorned  with  beautiful  woods.^  In 


I  Near  the  Najia  j  ush  tin  i\,uiia  boundary'  luns  far  into  the  Konkaa.  The  story 
u  t}i;it  in  a  dispute  Ij'  t\w>ea  the  neighbouring  Th&na  imd  Poona  villages  tiu  llluir 
oi  the  Poom  YuliAe  pointed  out  from  the  top  of  the  Sahyidrie  a  line  a  long  way 
Wirt  of  thebeM  Mllie  eBff.  Hie  Thtoa  Tillagera  jeend  atbin  telling  him  to  go 
OTCr  tli(  ]>iT  ri|iicr  and  ehow  the  line.  The  Poona  Mlidr  tied  winnowing  fans  under 
bis  arms  ami  to  his  le^  and  throwing  biinself  over  the  cliff  floated  down  unhurt. 
On  reaching  the  ground  he  began  to  run  west  to  what  he  eaOed  the  Poona  bonndM^. 
The  Konkah  villagers  seeing  their  lands  passing  away  mobbed  him  to  death,  and 
fixed  the  boundaiy  where  his  body  lay.  Mr.  W.  B.  Molock,  C,S->  Collector  of  Th&na 
(1868).  s  Flaw's  EMt  India  and  PwOm,  188.  ISSl 
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1826  the  pass  was  freqnentoJ  by  VanjAris  in  the  drj'  season  l>ut  in  ChtytftfTI 
the  rains  the  steps  into  which  the  rock  had  been  cut  were  in  places  Twis 
dangerous  iot  cattle.  Though  this  route  saved  a  considemUe  dit^tance 
in  going  from  Ahmadnfigar  to  Kalyin,  people  with  baggage  and  Pamh. 
followers  preferred  to  go  round  by  the  Bor  paas.^  At  present  (1884) 
the  pass  is  much  usod  in  the  fair  weather  by  market  gardeners  and 
oihnen  from  Juunar.  These  men  loading  their  bullocks  with  packs 
of  chillies,  onions,  and  garlic,  march  from  J  unnar  to  (ihdtgar  at  the 
top  of  the  pass.  Here  they  stop  a  night  and  n^t  day  their  own 
pack-bullocks  go  down  the  pass  nnlof^ed  and  Ae  packs  are  carried 
down  the  pass  by  special  pass  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  Ghitgar 
villHL''^'rH.  The  butfaloes  are  paid  4Jc?.  (3  as.)  a  trip  R'  sides  this  there 
is  a  considerable  Vanjari  tratiic  in  grain  from  J  uiuiar  to  Murbad  and 
Kaly&n.  Still  the  pass  can  never  be  more  than  a  foot  and  cattle  path. 
About  ten  milea  south-west  at  the  head  of  the  Mina  valley  is 
Akbuli  a  small  rugged  pas8  leading  from  Ambuli  to  Pala,  not  a  trade 
route.  This  though  only  a  footpath  is  much  iih,h{  ns  it  is  the  most 
direct  route  from  Junnar  to  Kalyan.  Kit^-dara  and  Tihol  n-dara, 
footpaths  leading  from  Uatvij  in  Junnai-  to  tion^vle  in  Murbad  are 
used  only  by  Eolis,  and  are  so  steep  thatinplaces  steps  are  cut  in  the 
rock.  OovEU,  also  a  footpath,  leads  from  Khed  to  Ubrole  in  MurbAd. 
It  is  steep  and  little  used.  AvAf'E,  a  descent  of  four  miles  from 
Avjipe  in  Khed  to  Khopivli  in  Murbad,  is  passable  only  for  men, 
but  is  used  to  carry  beadloads  of  clarihed  butter  into  the  Deccan 
and  m^obalans  from  the  Deccan  coast  wards.  In  1675  the  Elnglish 
physician  Fryer  on  his  way  to  Junnar  bein^  misguided  had  to 
dimb  the  SahyAdris  apparently  by  this  patli.  The  ascent  was  very 
difficult.  Iliere  was  no  path  and  the  l)reathless  bearers  threaded 
their  way  amid  hangfing  trees,  the  r(}ots  of  which  were  laid  bare  by 
the  falling  earth.  To  look  down  made  the  brain  turn,  and  over- 
head pendulous  rocks  threatened  to  entomb  the  traveller.  Intense 
labour  drew  tears  of  anguish  from  the  servants'  eyes  and  witii 
much  difficulty  they  carried  their  load  to  tlie  top  by  a  narrow 
cavern  cut  through  rock.^  Fryer  returned  by  the  Nana  pass.  Shtdgad 
descending  from  ICondanval  in  Khed  to  Narivli.is  impassable  for  cattle, 
but  is  mnesk  used  by  foot-passengers.  Three  paths,  Qhar,  Umbba>  and 
QUNAR  lead  from  the  Shidgad  tort  About  one  mile  west  of  the 
temple  of  Bhima-shankar  are  two  passes  one  to  the  village  of  Balhiner 
called  RANSHlLand  the  other  to  the  village  of  Khdndas  called  BhimA- 
SHANKAR.  In  182G  the  Bhimashankar  paths  had  much  traffic  in 
spices,  oil,  and  raw-sugar  from  the  Deccan  to  Pauvel  and  a  return  of 
salt  from  Panvel  to  &e  Deccan.  Along  much  of  their  length  old 
curbing  and  in  many  places  old  paving  remain.  The  paths  are 
now  out  of  repair  and  arc  u.«?cd  only  by  a  few  ladf^n  Tmllocks,  horses, 
and  travellers  who  are  carried  in  litters  from  Kiianda.s.  Two  other 
footpaths  close  to  the  iilumashaukar  pass  are  called  Hatkakvat  and 
SAKHABTiKL  Akbakali  two  milessouth  of  Bhimishankar  is  not  pass- 
able for  cattle .   VIjamtba.  a  mile  farther  is  passable  for  unloaded 
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Cliapter  VI.  cattle;  NiSNl,  which  i»  difficult  even  tor  men,  is  the  continuatiou  of 
Trade  ViJANTiUL  At  ihe  head  of  the  Bhima  ▼alley  is  Kolamb  also  called 
BhaH,  two  miles  south  of  Kotelgad,  now  out  of  repair  and  fit  only 
for  foot  piflsraLgers  and  unladen  cattle.  It  had  fonnerly  much 
traffic  in  rice  ami  salt  from  Kalydn.  Closo  to  Kolamb  is  a  stoep  foot- 
path bv  wliich  a  detachment  of  tlio  1th  Regiment  climUjd  to  Englad 
iu  February  18  io  and  surprised  a  party  of  Kolis.*  About  five 
miles  south-west,  at  the  bead  of  the  A'ndhra  valley,  thiee  passes 
PhenAdevi,  Adki,  and  SIvle  lead  from  S&vle  the  first  to  Milegaoii 
and  the  last  two  to  Pimpalpada.  Sdvle  pass,  which  is  pavt'(i  but  is 
in  bad  repair,  was  formerly  used  for  draixj^ang  wood.  In  1826  tlie 
yearly  value  of  the  timber  dragged  up  this  pass  was  estimated  at 
£6000  (Rs.  50,000).*  Four  miRs  further  south,  and  also  at  the  head 
of  the  Andhra  valley,  is  KusuB  2149  feet  above  the  sea,  a  windin|; 
path  leading  2 J  miles  from  the  village  of  Kusurgaon  to  Bhivpuri, 
and  in  good  repair.  The  descent  is  at  first  easy  passing  urtdrr 
fine  shady  trees.  After  some  distance  it  is  a  steep  zigzfi^  down 
the  hill-side.  Most  of  it  ia  roughly  paved  with  large  stones  which 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  by  one  of  the  PeshwAs.  At  Bhivpuri 
there  is  a  fine  stone  reservoir  l)uilt  at  a  cost  of  £7500  (Rs.  75,000) 
by  Pdrvatibai  widow  of  8;i^^asldv  ChimnAji  of  the  Peshwa's  family. 
The  road  is  passable  for  mounted  horsemen  or  laden  bullocks,  but 
not  for  carts.  It  is  a  great  line  of  trathc  from  Talegaon  to  Karjat, 
Neral,  Kaly^,  and  Pteivel.  The  yearly  toll  revenue  of  about  £20 
(Rs.  200)  is  spent  on  repairing  the  pass.  Oaldevicha  Rasta  leading 
froTii  Jarabavli  to  Ddk  in  Karjatand  Valvandi  Darcha  MA.L leading: 
from  Valvandi  to  Khadvai  are  used  by  foot-passenc^ers  and  unloaded 
animals.  Nine  miles  south-west  of  Kusur,  winding  close  under  the 
slopes  of  RijmiUihi,  is  the  footpath  of  R/LjmIchi  known  in  Thtoa  as 
the  Konkan  DArvfija  or  Konkan  Gate,  leading  about  five  miles  to  the 
village  of  Kharvandi  on  the  Ulh^  river  in  Karjat.  It  was  formerly 
passable  by  laden  cattle,  but  is  now  out  of  r^^pnir  and  is  used  only 
by  toot  travellers.  Hindol  and  Mikra,  Iwjih  of  them  footpaths, 
lead  from  Ndudgaon  and  Kune  in  Maval  to  Kondaue  in  Elarjat.  Eight 
miles  south  of  Konkan  DarvAja,  at  the  top  of  the  Indriyani  vaUey 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  BoRpass,  a  windim^^ 
made  road  from  Lon^vla  eiMit  miles  to  Khopivli.  At  the  close  of  1 779 
the  leaders  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  which  ende<l  in  the  Vad- 
l^aon  Convention  spent  four  weeks  (23rd  Novomber-2yrd  December) 
in  making  a  path  fit  for  artiUery  up  the  Bor  pass,  llie  track  was 
improved  in  1804  by  General  Welleeley.  From  its  importance  in 
joining  Bombay  and  Poona  the  improvement  of  the  Bor  pa.ss  road 
was  one  of  tlie  first  cares  of  the  Bombay  Government  after  the 
fail  ot  the  Peshwa,  In  1825,  according  to  Bishop  Hel»er  who  passed 
through  it,  the  road  through  tiie  Bor  pass  though  broad  and  good  was 
so  steep  that  a  loaded  carriage  or  paJanquin  could  with  difficulty  be 
taken  up.  Every  one  either  waltesd  or  rode  and  all  mowhaiidiae 
wa.s  conveyed  on  bullocks  or  horses.  To  have  carried  a  road  over 
these  hills  at  all  was,  Bishop  Heber  thought,  highly  creditable  to 
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the  Bombay  Government,  aud  the  road  as  it  stood  was  probably  C3iapt«r  VL 
tiutficieut  for  tli©  iuteicourse  that  either  was  or  was  Ukely  to  Trade, 
be  between  the  Deooea  and  Konkan*^  A  few  yeara  later  the  pass 
road  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1830  it  was  opened  in  state  by 
Sir  John  Mf\lco]ni,  the  Governor  of  F^oTubn v.  In  1840  the  pass 
road  was  luetalled  throughout  and  cumpli  t(  d  with  bridi'cs  and 
draiuii  so  ati  to  be  passable  i'or  cart6  during  the  rains.  In  this  year 
the  traffic  yielded  ft  toU  vevenne  of  £2774  (B&  S7,7iO).*  In  spite 
of  the  improvement,  in  1850  it  was  so  diffieolt  of  ascent  and  deaceni 
that  no  one  ever  thought  of  f]ri\  inf:^  up  or  down  in  a  carriage. 
Passenrrers  travellins;  by  the  public  conveyances  were  carried  up 
aud  down  la  palanquins,  there  being  different  sets  of  coaclics  iui  the 
high  and  low  portions  of  the  road.  Private  carriages  were  pulled 
np  or  let  down  by  niimeroxiB  bodies  of  workmen  or  else  they  were 
carried  up  and  down  swung  from  a  number  of  poles  rcstinfr  on  men  s 
shoulders.^  At  present  (1884)  it  is  a  tirst  cla.s.s  metalled  and  curbed 
road  twenty-two  feet  wide  with  ma.sonry  bridges,  culverts,  drains^ 
dry  stood  retaining  walls,  and  an  easy  gradient.  It  has  considerable 
ciurt  traffic  from  Poona  to  Panvel  and  Pen.  Wheat,  raw  sugar, 
oil,  clarified  butter,  millet,  and  cotton  pass  westwards,  and  salt 
masses  inland.  In  1881  tlu-  Bor  pass  toll  yielded  £790  (Rh.  7900). 
In  1860  the  Peninsula  Kuiivvav  line  to  Poona  was  taken  across 
the  SahyAdris  at  the  Bor  pass.^  Sonth  of  Khand<la  KIopkani  or 
Oolwa's  Hood  leading  from  Eurvanda  in  Maval  to  CSiavri  in  Karjat 
is  used  by  foot  pas.'^eni::;crs  nnd  nnlnfidcd  nninmls.  Two  miles  south, 
at  the  heml  of  the  Indrayani  river,  KoilONDl  passable  for  laden  cattle, 
also  leads  west  to  Chavri  in  l*en.  Further  south  are  Kevni  live  miles 
between  Telsoli  and  PAch^pur,  Derta  four  -miles  between  Ohnlka 
and  Nenavli,  Avxi  five  miles  between  Pimpri  and  Alvane  used  by 
foot  passengers  carrj'ing  no  loads,  and  Plmpim  six  miles  between 
Pimpri  nnd  Patnus  used  by  pack-bnllock>  tarrying  inyrobalans 
salt  and  coals.  Further  south  in  the  MuL>hi  petty  du  liiiuu  are 
NiBNi  Ambonb  foor  miles  from  Haloste  to  U^bigaon;  Akbayne  or 
Kalambta  five  miles  from  Ambavne  to  Kalamb ;  VArasdAr  four 
miles  from  Sal  tar  to  Kondgaon  ;  Telbeja  Sav  asm  four  miles  from 
Telbela  to  Dhondse  ;  Nive  or  Savatva  foui-  miles  from  Nive  to 
Patnus ;  Tamni  or  SAthpaybi  three  miles  from  Tamni  to  Vile,allused 
by  foot  pasBengeis  who  often  carry  head-loads  of  myrobalans^  butter, 
coals,  salt,  and  rice ;  Gad  lot  on  the  direct  road  from  Poona  to 
Nigothna  leading  into  the  Pant  Sachiv's  state  of  Bhor ;  Lendh  or 
Ling,  Nisnt,  and  Tamhana,  in  the  extreme  south  and  fit  only  for 
men,  lead  into  KoUba.  South  of  these  connecting  the  Bhor  state 
and  KoUba  ace  several  passes  Dev,  Kombhx,  TBnfTEASE,  Katlta, 
Shkvtta,  ILuDHYA,  Amhoval,  Gopva^  Vabandha*  and  Shxvta,  all 

of  which  are  useful  for  Poona  traflic. 

Of  the  passes  over  the  spurs  that  run  east  from  the  Sahyi^lris 
the  chief  are  in  the  Siuhgad-i>liulcblivar  range.    Four  cart  roada 

»  Heber's  Travels,  200.  *  Mackay's  VVeBtera  India,  379. 
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Chapter  VI.      cross  the  SinluMid-Bholeelivttr  tm^  at  the  Sitraj,  BAhdev,  Diva*  and 
Bor  passes.   The  KAtraj  pass  is  on  the  new  SaUra  road,  a  fine 
iraoA-         piece  of  modern  enginet^^riiv',  crossing  the  cre«t  of  the  ranjre  in  a 
I*Aaiifc  tunnel.    The  BAbdev,  a1>out  ten  miles  from  Sfl.s\  ad  and  between 

Bbivari  and  Koudhve  Budrukh,  is  on  the  old  Satara  road  through 
Havdi  and  Fonndhar.  In  1803  Holkar  hronght  his  plundering 
bands  up  this  pass.  It  was  put  in  order  about  the  year  1824,  and 
for  years  nftcrwards  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Until  1853  it 
wa.s  used  for  wheeled  carriages,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Diva 
and  Bor  passes  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  it  has  been  abandoned. 
In  1853,  it  was  one  ci  the  worst  spedmens  of  a  pass  in  Western 
India  liB  angles  and  gradients  were  frightful  to  contemplate,  its 
sharp  turns  beinLj  in  some  places  flanked  by  low  walb  which  afforded 
but  a  slight  bulwark  against  the  precipices  which  they  crowned. 
The  road  in  the  steepost  parts  was  constantly  rough,  being  covered 
with  loose  ronnd  stcoies.  This  to  some  extent  served  to  dieck  the 
impetus  of  a  descending  load  but  greatly  increased  the  toil  of  draw- 
ing a  load  up.  At  present  it  is  impracticable  for  laden  carts  and 
is  used  by  pack-hull ocks  and  foot  passenc^rs  carrj  in^^  headloada 
of  mangoes,  figs,  and  vegetables  to  Poona  from  Supa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villssea.  The  ontward  traffic  is  estimated  to  be  wci& 
about  £200  (Rs.  8000)  a  year.  The  Diva  pass,  between  Diva  and 
Vadki,  seven  miles  further  east  an<l  six  miles  north  of  SAsvad  was 
made  in  1853  at  a  cast  of  £8500  (Rs.  85,000)  from  Imperial  funds 
to  supersede  the  Babdev  pass.  The  pass  is  kept  in  good  order 
hy  yearly  repairs,  and  wneeled  carriages  can  easily  go  over  ii. 
Clonsiderable  traffic,  consisting  of  grain  of  every  sort,  nruitt  especially 
mangoes  and  figs,  vegetables,  raw  sugar,  firewood,  butter,  oil,  cloth 
and  other  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  metal  work  titnlx  r,  sugar, 
and  spices,  passes  by  this  route.  The  inward  traffic  is  worth  about 
£20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  and  the  outwai-d  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000). 
The  Bob  or  Sindavxe  pass,  nine  miles  further  ea^  near  the  end  of 
the  spur,  between  VaghapuT  and  Sindavne,  is  the  oldest  route  across 
the  Sinhrmd-Blioleshvar  range.  It  was  crossed  hy  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  las  iamous  forced  march  in  1803,*  and  by  Peshwa 
Btiirivwhenhe  fled  from  Poona  in  1817  Though  superseded  by  the 
BAbdev  pass  for  traffic  with  Poona,  the  road  is  still  kept  in  repair 
as  it  is  a  line  of  communication  between  the  Urali  railway  station 
and  Sasvad,  Jejuri,  and  other  places  on  the  old  Sfttnra  road.  It  was 
made  in  1862  at  a  cost  of  about  £100  (Rs.  1000)  from  local  funds. 
At  present  the  road  28  in  good  order  and  fit  for  wheeled  cai'riagcs. 
The  ])ass  is  chiefly  used  by  pilgrims  from  the  UraU  railway  station 
to  Jejuri.  The  traffic  chiefiy  in  corn  and  other  articles  of  daily 
use  is  worth  alx»ut  £2500  {Us.  25,000)  a  year. 
BaiDoss.  Besides  four  large  bridges  and  one  dam  or  dharan  and  several 

minor  bridges  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Poona  and  Kirkee, 
the  district  has  foi*ty-two  btidm  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  long. 
Of  the  Poona  and  Kirkee  tiridges,  the  Welleslet  Bridge 


I  The  Duke's  fammis  tt.tt  h  of  sixty  miles  in  tliirh,  l  .v  fi  liours  w  aa  from  BArAUAli 
lo  PooDA  on  the  19th  Aud  20th  of  April  1803.   Grwt  DufTm  Mar4thia»  &«8. 
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called  after  tlie  Marquis  of  Wellesley  over  the  Mutha  river 
at  the  Sanixftm,  4f>8  feot  long,  of  stone  and  lime  masonry 
throughout,  witli  eight  52^  feet  span  segmental  arches  and  cut- 
stone  parapet  walls,  including  a  roadway  284  f^t  wide  and 
forty-five  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed,  was  built  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  £11,093  6*.  (Rs.  1,10,933).  Tlio  ori^rinal  bridge 
which  was  entirely  ot"  wood  was  built  in  1K28  and  was  removed  in 

1839.  A  stone  bridge  was  then  built  which  continued  in  use  till  it  was 
removed  in  1874   The  new  bridge  keeps  the  name  of  tiie  former 
bi  i  I-  ,  the  people  changii^the  word  Wellealcy  into  Vasli.    Not  £u 
from  this  bi  iil-^e  to  the  west  is  the  railway  bridge  ov.-r  the  Mutha. 
The  Lakdiitl  on  the  Mutha  river  at   the  nortli-wt  st  end  of 
the  city  was  built  in  1JS47,  at  a  cost  of  JE:2697  10<#.  (lis.  26,975). 
Though  of  stone  it  is  called  the  Lakdi  Pul  or  Wooden  Bridge,  because 
H  is  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  bridge  which  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Peshw^  and  gave  way  in  tire  floo<ls  of  1840.   The  present  bridge 
is  523  feet  long,  with  nine  foi-ty-eiijlit  feet  span  se;^niental  arches 
of  stone  and  lime  and  parapets  of  coursed  stone  and  lime  masonry 
including  a  roadway  18^  feet  wide  and  34^  feet  above  the  foundation 
or  river-bed*   The  FrnsoERALD  Bridge  over  the  Mula-Mutha  river 
below  the  Bund  Gardens,  1002  feet  long,  of  stone  and  lime  masonry 
throughout,  with  thirteen  sixty  feet  span  semi-elliptical  arches  and 
stone  parapet  walls,  including  a  roadway  28V  foot  wide  and  47^  feet 
above  the  foundation  or  rivcr-bcd,  was  built  in  18tjl),  at  a  cost  of  * 
£24,153  2s.  (Rs.  2,41,531).   Holkar'b  Bridge  over  the  Mnla  river 
at  Kirkee,  548* feet  long,  is. built  of  stone  aul  lime  masonry 
throughout,  with  nineteen  seveuteen-feet  segmental  arches,  and  a 
j>arapet  of  cut  teak  wood  railiiin;.  iricluilincr  a  rofidwaj'  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed.  The 
KUMBiiAH  Vivs  or  rotters'  Gate  dharan  or  causeway  is  the  oldest 
crossing  over  the  Mutha  river  near  Kasha  Petii  to  the  north  of  Poena. 
The  old  causeway  gave  way  in  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  and  the 
present  cau.se way  was  built  between  1835  and  1840  at  a  cost  of 
about  £3000  (Rs.  30,000),  paid  partly  by  Govta  iuncnt  and  partly 
by  tlie  people.     It  b  built  of  solid  stone  masonry ,  and  is  2'6o  yards 
long  and  seven  yards  broad.    It  has  twelve  nine>feet  wide  sluices. 
Poring  the  monsoon  floods  it  is  under  water  and  impassable. 
The  other  bridges  in  the  town  of  Poona  are:  the  Hai.Alkhor 
or   Sweepers'  bridge   over   the   i^fdnik   Ndla  sixty-ci-ht  yards 
long,  a  massive  structure   of   cut-stone   masonry  with  three 
five-feet  broad  vents  or  waterways  leading  to  the  HalAlkhor 
quarts  in  Mangalvir  Peth ;  it  was  built  between  1S35  and 

1840.  The  Jakat  or  Toll  Bridge,  connecting  the  Mangalvdr  and 
Sliauvdr  Peths,  with  three  twelve- feet  vents,  was  built  between  1 83d 
and  1840.  Here  the  tolls  were  levied  in  the  Peshwas'  time. 
GosAViPURA  Bridge  on  the  M^nik  stream  was  built  in  1870  at  a  cost 
of  £300  (Rs.  8000).  It  is  a  double  brid||e  at  a  point  where  the 
main  road  branches.  The  arches  are  smgle  of  twenty-two  feet 
span.  The  DaruvAla  or  FirewoT  l:ers'  Bi  idge  on  the  NVigzari  stream, 
joining  the  ilavivrir  with  the  N  yalial,  lliistia,  and  Sonivilr  Peths,  was 
built  in  1670  at  a  cosl  of  £1500  (lis.  lo,OUO).  It  is  tifty-eight  j  ards 
long  and  has  four  twelve>feet  side  vents.  The  Bhaiti  or  Brick- 
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^ajftjw  VI.  Kiln  Gate  Bridge  on  the  Mdnik  stream  joininpj  Rdstia's  Peth  with 
the  Civil  Lines  was  built  in  1845.  It  is  a  small  culvert  of 
two  seven-feet  vents.  The  Pirsi  bridge  or  caOBevay  on  the 
K^hori  sirewn  joining  Ganesh  Pcth  with  R^tia's  Peth  was  built 
in  1830  by  ft  Poona  Parsi.  It  has  three  five-feet  wide  vents,  and 
is  occasionally  under  water  during  the  rains  when  it  becomes 
impassable.  iTie  Ganesh  Peth  Bridge,  joining  the  Ganesh  and 
Nana's  Peths,  was  built  in  1835.  It  is  a  cut-stone  brid^^e  with  three 
rixteen-feet  arches.  The  Burud  or  Basket-makers'  Bridge  near  the 
Bnrnds*  quarters^  joining  the  Bavirdr  and  Bhav^Lni  Peths,  was  built 
betv.'crn  1  840  and  1845  of  solid  cnt-stonc  masonrj'.  It  has  four 
niiK  it  *  t  arches.  The  Ghasheti  Bridge,  joining  Ganj  and  Vetal 
Petli  with  Bhavdni  Peth,  was  built  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  £180 
(Bb.  ISOOV.  It  is  of  solid  cat-stone  masonzy  and  has  tbxee 
eighteea-feet  arches. 

Of  the  fortj-two  other  bridges  in  the  district,  twenty-three  are  on 
the  Poona-ShoUpur  road,  six  on  the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  rond,  three 
on  the  Poona-N^ik  road,  six  on  the  Poona-Panvel  roaci,  and  four 
on  the  Poona-Satara  road.  The  bridges  on  the  Poona-Sholapur 
road  were  bnilt  about  the  year  18S6-37.  Most  are  of  oonrsed,  one 
is  of  uncoursed,  and  fonr  aie  of  partly  coursed  rubble  masoniy.  They 
fire  fifty  to  1 75  feet  long,  with  one  to  five  ten  to  fifty  f I'et  sejjTTiental 
arches  and  eighteen  to  ^twenty  feet  wide  romlway  from  nine  to 
twenty-one  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed.  The  bridges  on 
the  new  S&tta  road  which  were  bnilt  in  1866  are  ninety  to  162 
feet  longp  of  coursed  mbUe  with  three  or  four  twenty  to  forty  feet 
span  sej^ental  arches  and  twenty-four  feet  wirlo  roadwaj^  from 
twelve  to  tweuty-(me  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed.  Of 
the  three  bridges  on  the  Poona-Ndsik  road,  which  were  built  between 
1854  and  two  are  sixty-five  feet,  and  one  over  the  Mina  at 
Ndrdyangaon  is  320  feet  long  of  stone  and  mortar  masonry.  They 
have  from  one  to  nine,  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  span  sepnTiental  arches, 
and  a  roadway  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  l>road  and  lOJ  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed.  The  six  bridges  on 
the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  road,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ghod  bridge, 
were  built  in  1842-43.  Four  are  fifty-five  to  sixty-three  feet  long, 
one  on  the  Vel  river  is  fifty-two  feet  long,  and  one  on  the  Ghod, 
which  was  built  in  186<S,  is  800  feet  long.  They  are  built  of  stone 
and  mortar  masonrv  with  two  to  sixteen  eight  to  fifty  feet  span 
segmental  or  semicuroular  arches  and  a  roadway  mzteen  to  twenty 
feet  wide  and  7|  to  37  i  feet  above  the  foundation  or  river-bed.  The 
Vel  bridjje  cost  £2205 '(Rs.  22,050)  and  the  Ghod  bridge  £10,359  16.v. 
(lis.  1,03,598).  Of  the  six  bridges  on  the  Poona-Panvel  roarl,  the 
Indrdyani  bridge  which  is  built  of  stone  and  lime  masonry,  has 
seventeen  twenty-feet  span  two-centre  arches  and  a  roadway  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  above  the  foun<lation  or  Vivcr-lwd. 
The  Dfipuri  bridn^e,  which  was  built  in  1842  at  a  co  f  of  £6S.')8 
(R«i,  68,580),  is  994'  feet  long,  partly  wooden  and  partly  of  stone 
and  lime  masonry,  with  thirteen  thirty-tivo  feet  span  arches  and  a 
roadway  twentyfeet  wide  and  twenty-six  feet  above  tiie  foundation 
or  river-bed*  The  other  biidges  arc  fifty-seven  to  ^ghty-four  feet 
long,  of  stone,  or  stooo  and  brick  and  lime  masonry,  with  two  to 
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five  ten  io  twenty-two  feet  span  segmental  arches  an^l  n  rofi'hray  17J  Cbapter  YI. 
feet  wide  and  nine  to  18^  feet  above  the  foundation  or  liver-bed. 

Of  thirteen  public  ferries,  one  is  a  second  class,  nno  is  a  third 
class,  and  eleven  fourth  class  ferries.*  Two,  one  across  the  Ghod 
at  Kalamb  and  the  other  across  the  Kukdi  at  Pimpalvandi  on  the 
Poona-Ndsik  road,  are  in  Jmmar ;  two,  one  across  the  Bhima  at  KJbed 
and  the  other  across  the  Bhdma  at  Vdki  on  the  Poona-Ndsik  road, 
are  in  Kbed  ;  one,  across  the  IndrAyani  at  Induri  on  the  Talegaon 
Statioii  lotnl,  is  in  Mjival ;  one,  across  tlie  Bhima  at  Korec^aon  on 
the  Pooua-Ahuiaduagar  road,  is  in  Sirur ;  two,  one  across  the 
Indrivani  at  Moshi  on  the  Foona-Nisik  road,  and  the  other  across 
the  Mutha  lake  at  Sangrun  are  in  Haveli ;  one  across  the  Niia  at 
Pimpri  Khurd  on  the  Poona-Sdtdra  road  is  in  Purandhar;  two 
acix>ss  the  Bhima,  one  a  third  class  ferry  at  Klianote  and  the 
other  at  Pargaou  on  the  Sirur-S^t^ra  road  are  in  Bhimthadi ;  and 
the  remaining  two,  also  across  the  Bhima»  one  a  second  class  ferry  at 
Hingangaon  on  the  Poona-Sholdpur  road  and  the  other  at  CliandgaoD 
on  the  road  to  the  PomalvAdi  railway  station,  are  in  Inddpur. 
Except  the  Sangnm  and  Indnri  ferries,  which  were  established  in 
1377-78,  at  a  cost  of  £1 16  (Rs.  1 IGO)  and  £356  (R«.  3560),  all  these 
ferries  were  established  before  1 875.  The  two  feryies  at  Sangmn  in 
HaTcU  and  Ghandgaon  in  IndApnr  work  thronghoot  the  year,  as  the 
water  there  is  always  unfordable;  the  rest  work  durin^^  the  rainy 
season  only.  In  1881-82,  the  thirteen  public  ferries  yielded  a  revenue 
of  alMjut  £388  (ILs.  388U)  a;TaiTist  £487  (Ks.  4H70)  in  1874.-75. 
During  the  current  year  (1884-85)  they  have  been  iai'med  for  £555 
(Be.  5550).  Bnles  framed  under  the  Ferry  Act  (IL  of  187S)  fix  the 
fores  for  passengers,  animals,  carriages^  and  cradles.^  Besides  these 
there  is  one  ferr}*  at  Netva  in  Junnar  across  the  Pushpavati.  It  is 
maintained  by  local  funds  and  pas.sengers  are  carried  free  of  charge. 
There  are  several  private  ferries,  which,  except  the  ferry  across  the 
Mtila-Hntha  below  the  Sangam  bridge  near  Poonaj  work  daring  the 
rains  only.  The  ferry  boats  are  generally  built  in  Bombay  or  in 
Thdna,  but  some  have  been  made  by  men  brought  from  Bombay 
in  the  public  works  worksliops  h^  Poona.  They  are  built  on  the 
lines  of  ordinary  boats,  of  wiK>ti  l>r(>ught  from  Kalikat,  and  at  a  cost 
varying  from  £100  (Rs.  1000)  for  a  small  boat  to  carry  about  fifty 
paasengers  to  £390  (Rs.  8300)  for  a  large  ferry  boat  to  carry  horses 
and  cattle  as  well  aft  passengers.  The  most  soocessful  form  of  ferry 


1  There  are  four  classes  of  public  ferries  :  I.  those  that  do  not  make  more  than  six 
tripn  in  a  day  of  fourteen  hours ;  II.  those  that  do  not  make  more  than  ten  trips;  III. 
thn  (  that  do  not  uuke  mora  than  fifteoi  trips ;  X V.  and  thow  tluit  nak*  men  than 

iifteeu  triptt. 

'The  sanctioned  charges  are  :  PaMengers  exclusive  of  children  in  arms  id.     a.)  in 

second  and  (|  n.)  in  third  ri;i  I  furtli  class  ferries;  four-wheeIf<l  carriages,  Is. 
(8  cw,  )in  secuiid,  aiid  'Jd.  ((i  ('■■<. )  in  ihuii  and  fonrth  chiH«  ffrrics  ;  two- wheeled  carriages, 
bif.  (fi  (iji.)  in  second,  6fL  (4  cw.)  in  third,  and  (3  us.)  in  fourth  clrtss  ferries  ;  laden 
Donies,  homed  oattla»  and  mnlea,  3d,  (2  aa»)  in  second,  and  l^d.  (1  a.)  in  third  aad 
ionrtb  ebaa  fmiea ;  oiiladen  poidea,  homed  oattle,  and  mnlet,  aad  aaaea,  I}d.  (1  a.)  in 
aeooad,  and  id.  i\  a.)  in  third  and  fourth  ola.'ss  ferries  ;  camels,  4^/.  {3a«.)  in  second  xnd 
(2 ow.)  in  third  and  fourth  cliUibfcrriei}  ;  slietjp  and  goats,  ^i^l  (3a<.)  in  second  and 
1^  (1  a. )  in  third  and  fourth  class  ferries  ;  palanquiu  with  boiorers  1«.  (8  in  second 
aad  third  and  Gd.  (4  an.)  in  fourth  class  feiriaa ;  and  litten  or  nttedt  with  beani% 
6d.  (4  a».)  in  seoond  and  third  and  3d.  (2  as.)  in  fovitlifilaia  f efxnai 
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boat  is  two  boats,  each  twenty-two  feet  to  thirty-seven  feet  long 
by  to  ten  feet  broad  joined  together  by  a  top  frame.  The 
boat-men  are  Kolis  by  caste.  Ferry  boats  are  in  many  cases  worked 
by  flying  bridges.  A  wire  rope  is  hung  from  bank  to  bank  above 
water  level  with  a  pully  workinj^  on  it  to  which  tlie  boat  is 
attached,  and,  bein^^  kept  at  an  angle  to  the  run  of  the  stream,  goes 
aeroiia  by  the  pressure  of  the  stream  water  against  the  boat,  the 
pulley  sliding  along  the  iron  rope  and  so  bringing  the  boat  straight 
aisroBs  the  river. 

Bam-BjomuB,         Besides  five  European  travellers' bungalo^v   In  <i  i  frict  revenue 
oflicer.'i'   bungalows,    and   nine   public  works  bungalows,  there 
are    156   rest-houses   or   dharmshalds,   for  the  use   of  native 
travellers,  ajid  five  for  the  use  of  troops.    Of  the  five  European 
travoUers'  bungalows,  four,  at  Lonikand^  Kondb&puri,  Sirur  or 
Ghodna<li,  and  Dhond,  arc  on  the  Poona-Ahmadn^ar  road,  and 
one  at  Khandilla  is  on  the  Poona-Panvt-l  road.    Of  the  ten  district 
revenue  officers'    bungalows,  one  is  at  Otur  in  Junnar,  one  at 
Chdkan  in  Khod,  one  at  Sdsvad  in  Purandhar,  one  at  Loni  Kalbltar 
in  Haveli^  three  at  RAvangaon  Supa  and  Tevat  in  Bhimthadi,  and 
three  at  Indipur  Kumbhirgaon  and  Loni  in  Inddpnr.    Of  the 
nine  public  works  bungalows,  two  at  Kdrla  and  Vadgaon  arc  on  the 
Poona-Bombay  road  ;  one  near  the  Nira  bridge  is  on  the  old  Poona- 
Satara  road  ;  one  at  Pargaon  on  the  Sirur- Nira  bridge  road ;  one  at 
Birtoati  on  the  Indipur'Nimbat  road;  one  at  Vir  on  the  Nii^ 
canal  head-works  road ;  one  at  NirAyangaon  on  the  Poona-Nfeik 
road ;  and  two  at  Pdtos  and  Bhigvan  on  the  Poona-Sholdpur  road. 
Of  the  156  rest-houses  or  dharmshdlda  for  the  use  of  native 
posycngers,    all    of    which    are   not  situated  on  hi^h  roads, 
nine  are  in  Junnar,  four  at  Khubi,  Dingora^    R&juri,  and 
Belhe  on  the  MdlseJ-Ana  pass  road,  and  three  at  Kalamb, 
NdrAyangaon,  and  Junnar  on  the  Poona-Ndslk  road  ;  thirty  are  in 
Khed,  none  on  any  highroad  ;  eleven  are  in  Maval,  five  at  Talegaon, 
Vadgaon,   Khadkala,  Valavhan,  and  Khanddla  on   the  Poona- 
Bombay  road ;  eighteen  are  in  Sirur,  four  at  Koregaon.  Shikr^pur, 
Kondhapnri,  and  Qanpati's  Rinjangaon  on  the  Poona-Ahmadnagar 
road ;  twentv-siz  are  in  Haveli,  two  at  Yagholi  and  Ltmikhand  on 
the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  road,  one  at  ShivAjnir  on  the  new  Poona- 
Sdtara  roatl,  one  at  Bhosri  on  the  I'oona-Nflsik  roail,  one  at  Dapuri 
on  the  Poona-Panvcl  road,  and  one  at  UraU  Kanchan  on  the  Poona- 
SholipuT  road  j  seventeen  are  in  Purandhar,  two  at  SAsvad  and 
Jcjuri  on  the  old  and  one  at  Klkvi  on  the  new  Poona-Satara  road  ; 
thirty-two  arc  in  Blnmthadi,  five  of  them  at  Yevat,  Kedgaon,  Pdtaa, 
Dhond,  and  liavangaon  on  the  Poona-ShoMpur  roatl ;  and  thirteen 
are  in  Inddpur,  five  of  them  at  Bhigvan,  DaiJ,  Loni,  and  lud^pur,  on 
tiie  Poona-Sholipur  toad,  and  three  at  Nimbgaon-Ketki,  Lasunia, 
and  Sansar,  on  the  Inddpur-Bdr^ati  road.    There  are  also  354 
village  offices  or  clidvdis  wliieh  are  used  by  native  travellers  as  rest- 
houses  in  villages  which  have  Jio  other  resting  places.    Of  the  hve 
rest-houses  for  the  use  of  troops,  two,  at  Vadgaon  and  Khanddla, 
are  on  the  Poona-Bombay  road,  one  at  Lonikana  is  on  the  Poona- 
Nisik  road,  and  two  at  KondhApurt  and  Sirtir  (Ghodnadi)  are  on 
the  Poona-Ahmadnagar  road. 
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Tlio  district  roads  have  nineteen  toll-bars,  thirteen  of  them  on 
provincial  roads  and  8ix  on  local  fund  road*?.  Of  the  thirteen 
provincial  toll-bar»,  six  at  Kha<ik41a  with  a  sub-toll  at  Takvi, 
D4pori,  Hadapsar,  Tevat,  Kumbhdr^aon,  and  Ind^pnr,  are  on  the 
Poona-ShoUpar  Toad ;  two,  at  Katruj  and  Kikvi,  are  on  th*  n  \v 
Sdtdra  road;  two,  at  Lonikand  witli  a  sub-toll  at  Yagholi  and 
Rfinjanf^aon,  arc  on  the  Poona-Sinir  road  ;  an<l  thico,  at  Kur^li, 
Peth,  and  Isai-ayaiigaon,  are  on  the  Poona-isasik  road.  Of  the  six 
local  fund  toll-bars  one  is  at  the  Nira  Bridge  on  the  old  S&t&ra  road, 
one  at  Hingne*Khiird  on  the  Poona-Sinh^ul  road,  one  at  Bhngaon 
on  the  I^oona^Pand  road,  one  at  Shetphal-gadhe  on  the  B&rdmati* 
Kh^oti  road,  '>ti(>  at  Khahunba  on  the  Vadrraon-Sbikrrtpiir  road,  and 
one  at  Annd  with  a  suli-toll  at  F>ancra  on  the  Auud-Shelarvadi  road. 
AH  the  toll-bars,  both  on  proviiicial  and  local  fund  road.-*,  aie  Hold 
every  year  by  auction  to  oontraetors.  In  18S4-85  the  auction  bids 
amounted  to  £7430  (Rs.  7M00)  for  tolls  on  provincial  n  i  l-  and 
£2344  (B&23,44a)  for  toUa  on  local  fund  roada^or  £9774  (£U  97,740) 
in  all 

Durinp^  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  communications  have  been 
greatly  improved  not  only  by  making  roads,  but  also  by  opening 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  which  for  106  miles  passes 
through  the  district  from  west  to  east.  It  enters  the  district  at 
Khand&la  near  the  crest  of  the  Sahyl^s  which  is  about  2000 
feet  above  the  If^vcl  of  the  sea.  For  about  twenty  miles  the 
line  runs  through  a  roii^^h  and  hilly  country.  It  next  pa-ssca 
through  the  fertile  plain  lying  between  the  ludrayani  and  Pauua 
rivers  twenty-one  miles  south-east  to  Poena  From  Poena  its 
oonrae  is  east  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mnla-Mutha  and  Bhima, 
forty-pig"ht  miles  to  Dhond,  nTul  then  south-east,  seventeen  miles  to 
Diksill,  \vlierc  it  enters  iSholapur.  It  has  eighteen  stations  :  Khand^la 
seventy -seven  miles  from  Bombay,  Louavla  79  i  miles,  Karta  84^ 
miles,  Ehadhftia  89|  miles^  Yadgaon  ninety-six  miles,  Talec^aon- 
Ddbhdde  ninoty-eight  miles,  Sheliirvadi  104  miles,  ChinohTad  109 
miles,  Kirkee  1 15^  miles,  Poona  1 19  miles,  Loni  129^  miles,  Urali  137 
milep,  Yevat  1  i5  mile?,  Kedgaon  1.52^  miles,  Piltas  150  miles,  Dhond 
165^  miles,  Buribyal  172j  miles,  and  DiksAl  188}  miles.  The  lino 
was  begun  in  1856  and  the  section  from  Khaudala  to  Poona  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  14th  of  June  1858  and  from  Poona  to  Diksil 
on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year.  From  Dhond,  which  is  on  the 
Poona  frontier,  runs  the  Dhond  and  Manmrld  State  Railway,  the  chord 
lino  which  joins  the  north-east  and  south-east  sections  of  the  Great 
Indian  i'enmsula  Kailway.  This  lino  from  Dhond  to  Ahmadnagar 
was  opened  on  the  I6th  liUroh  1878.  Dhond  is  the  only  station  on 
12ie  line  within  Poona  limits.  Througliont  the  district  the  Peninsula 
railway  lino  was  easily  niado.  Khanddla,  which  is  provided  with  a 
safety  siding,  is  the  fourth  and  LoTutvla  is  the  fifth  station  on  theBor 
pass  incline.^    Besides  ordinary  buildings  costing  £250  to  £1500 
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2027  feet,  the  height  of  the  incline  is  1831  feet  and  thv  distance  fifteen  miles,  or  an 
average  gradient  of  one  in  forty-six.  At  Thikarv&da  the  first  station,  sbcmt  six 
miles  from  the  bottom,  safety  sidings  are  provided,  into  which  any  train  can  be 
turned  and  stopped.  The  next  station  is  at  the  Battery  hill  and  the  third  is  at  the 
reversing  station  at  the  eleventh  mile,  where,  by  meaus  of  a  siding,  the  train  leaves 
the  station  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  it  entered.  This  change  is  very  ad- 
vaategeoas  at  this  particnlar  point.  It  allows  the  line  to  be  laid  in  the  best  direction 
as  regards  gradients  and  works,  and  raises  its  level  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  fourth  station  is  at  Khsnd&la  at  the  thirteenth  mile,  where  also  a  safety 
siding  is  provided,  and  the  fifth  is  at  Lon.4vlaon  the  crest.  Khand;il:i  and  Londvla  are 
within  Fooua  limits.  On  leaving  Palasdhari  or  Karjat  the  line  keeps  to  the  western 
flank  of  Om  great  Rongiri  spur.  In  tiieflnt  four  miles  are  very  heavy  works,  which  a 
second  survey  showed  to  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  gradients  that  were  first  laid  out. 
Some  heavy  embankments  bring  the  line  through  the  first  mile.  It  then  keeps  round 
the  Songiri  hill,  pa^sinc  on  its  Loun^e  through  hix  tunnela  of  GG,  132,  121,  S9,  136,  and 
148  yards.  Then  bending  north  with  very  heavy  works  the  line  climbs  round  the 
Hf*"'^'"**"*  and  Khamihills  to  the  station  at  Th&kurv&da,  6|  miles.  In  the  last 
two  ndloethare  are  eight  tunnels  of  286.  291,  282,  49,  140,  50,  437,  and  105  yards, 
and  five  viaducts  wliich  though  not  very  long  arc  very  lofty  AH  except  the  last  are 
of  masonry,  witli  fifty-feet  archea,  one  vi,iduc-t  having  eight,  one  six,  and  two  four 
openings.  The  fifth  viadvot,  ohgiuaUy  of  eight  fifty  feet  arches,  was  replaced  by  two  . 
Wanen  girders  of  S02  feet  eiian.  The  least  height  of  pier  is  seventy-eeven  feet,  two 
are  ninety-eight,  one  129,  and  one  143.  Leaving  thin  sw^tion  of  tunnels,  for  two 
miles  beyuud  the  Khaiui  hill,  the  lino  runs  along  :i  natural  terrace  or  case  in  the  rock, 
without  any  obstacle,  as  far  as  Uambhim&th  wlu  ro  the  terrace  ie  cut  by  two  sheer 
rocky  ravines.  Crossing  these  ravines  by  two  small  viaducts,  one  with  six  forty-feet 
and  the  other  with  four  thirty>feet  tMmm,  with  piers  for^-eight  and  eighty-eight 
feet  ki|^»  the  line  keeps  along  the  same  cess  for  two  miles  to  the  bold  outstanding 
VOek  called  Nithdcha  Dongar.  In  the  last  two  miles  are  heavy  works,  nine  tunnels 
of  81,  198,  55,  63,  126,  79,  71,  280,  and  121  yards.  Beyond  this  the  railway  enters 
mi  the  long  and  fairly  level  neck  that  forms  the  link  between  the  Sougih  spur  and 
the  main  range  of  the  SahyAdris.  At  the  end  of  this  neck,  1 1^  miles  tnm  the  foot,  it 
the  reversing  station,  which  was  consideretl  the  best  arrangement  for  surmounting 
the  last  great  difficulty  on  the  incline,  the  ascent  of  the  scarp  of  the  Sahyiidri  face. 
By  means  of  the  reversing  station  the  line  is  taken  up  the  remaining  five  miles  by 
flradienta  of  one  in  thirty-seven,  one  in  forty,  and  one  in  fifty,  with  two  tonnela  of 
M6  and  of  sixty-two  jrards,  and  wftb  a  viadvet  of  one  sixty-fen  and  deven  foity>feet 
arches.  The  line  leaves  the  reversing  station  by  a  cun  e  of  fifteen  chains  on  a  gradient 
of  one  in  seventy-five,  pierces  Elphinstone  Point  by  a  long  tunnel  of  Mii  yards, 
keeps  along  the  edge  of  the  great  Khand&la  ravine,  reaches  the  hollow  where'is 
KhantiAU  station,  and  then,  fMlowingthe  ooune  of  the  Kband41a  ravine,  crests  the 
Sahyidrii  at  ^e  village  of  Lonivla.  Besidea  the  leading  viadnots  tiie  indine  hu 
twenty-two  bridges  of  seven  to  thirty-feet  span  ;  and  eighty-one  culverts  two  to  six 
feet  wide.  The  total  cutting,  chiefly  through  rock,  is  two  millions  of  cubic  yarda  ; 
and  the  greatest  depth  in,  on  the  central  line,  seventy-six  feet,  and,  on  the  faces  of 
the  tunnel  throus^  Mphinstone  Point,  ISO  feet.  The  cnbio  oontente  of  the  embank* 
ments  are  2imill  ions  of  yards,  the  greatest  height  of  bank  on  the  oentrsl  line  being 
seventy-five  feet,  though  many  of  the  outer  slopes  are  150  and  some  of  them  arc  as 
much  as  300  feet.  There  arc  in  all  twenty-six  tunnels,  of  a  total  length  of  398G  yards, 
or  more  than  2^  miles,  six  of  them  being  more  or  less  lined  with  masonry  for  a  total 
length  of  312  yards.  There  are  eight  viadnots.  The  length  of  the  inoUne  is  fifteen 
milei  and  aix^-eightohains,  of  which  five  mUes  and  thirtyTonr  chains  are  ttrai|^t  and 
ten  miles  ana  thirty-four  chains  curved.  Tlie  Rharpcst  curves  are  one  of  fifteen  chains 
radius  for  a  length  of  twenty-two  citaius,  and  another  of  twenty  chains  rsdius  for 
twenty-eisht  chiuns.  Between  a  radius  of  twen^  and  of  thirty  chains  there  are  curve* 
of  a  total  Mu^  of  one  mile  and  forty •eutht  chains,  and  the  i«at  have  a  radios  of  ha- 
tween  tiifrty%iTM  and  eighty  chains.  Th9  steepest  gradient*  aie  one  in  thirty-seven 
for  one  mile  and  thirty-eight  chains,  and  one  in  forty  for  eight  miles  and  four  chains, 
the  remainder  being  between  one  in  forty-two  and  one  in^seventy-five.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  one  in  330  for  twenty-three  chains  and  a  level  of  one  mile  and  fifteen  chains. 
Tbo  lino  ia  doaUo  thiooghoat.  It  ooat  £fi8»760  (&■.  (^87>600)  a  mile  or  about 
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at  Poona  and  Dhond,  a  larcfe  station  has  been  built  at  Lonavla  at  a 
cost  o£  £30,000  (Re.  3,00,000)  with  large  waiting  and  refreshment 
Toomfl.  Workshops  hare  alao  been  conatraoted  at  hcmMt^,  aa  well 
aa  a  charoih,  a  school,  a  library,  and  quarters  for  the  engine-drivera 

and  other  servants  of  the  companr.  As  the  water  of  the  Indrjiyani, 
which  runs  outside  the  Lonavla  station-yard,  was  insufficient  during 
the  hot  weather,  a  reservoir  was  built  at  a  considerable  cost  at 
Bhnshi  aboat  two  miles  to  the  sonth  of  LonArla  from  which  an 
abnndant  supply  ol  fresh  water  in  now  available.  The  water  ia 
carried  by  cast-iron  pipes  to  Loudvla,  Khanddla,  and  to  the  reversing 
station.    The  company  has  lately  agreed  to  supply  the  village  of 


Manidpal  and  Local  Fonda. 

Sinoe  it  was  opened  large  qnautities  of  goods  have  been  drawn  to 

the  railway.  uch  traffic  whidi  nsed  to  go  down  the  rough  tracks 
of  tho  Sahy.ulris  from  Junnar  and  Khcd  now  finds  its  way  by  the 
NAsik  higliroad  to  the  Talepfaon  railway  station.  Much  of  the  export 
trade  which  used  to  go  to  Bombay  along  the  old  Satdra,  Sholapur, 
and  Ahmadnagar  roads  throogh  Poona  is  now  attracted  to  the  nearest 
raflway  station.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary  roads  are  by  no 
meauR  abandoned.  Bj'iraniati  and  Inddpur,  tho  large  markets  in  tho 
east  of  the  district,  thuut^h  only  seventeen  and  twelve  miles  from 


railway  has  increased  competition  by  throwing  open  the  local  trade 
as  it  were  to  the  whole  of  India  and  has  almost  defeated  combi- 
nations to  keep  up  the  price  of  grain  or  other  articles  of  general 


£1,100,000  (Rs.  1,10,00,000)  in  all.  TIic  tunnflla  u  rro  the  moHt  difTicult  jmrt  of  the 
work.  Nearly  all  were  of  very  hard  trap.  Tho  steep  forms  of  the  hills  prevented 
■luJil  iMiag  MlBk,  and,  ae  the  drifto  had  to  be  made  solely  from  tho  ends,  muoh  akiU 
and  care  were  required  in  setting  oat  the  work  on  the  sharply- curved  iiiclinea,  so  aa 
to  ensure  perfectly  true  junctions.  The  viaducts  are  partly  of  block  in  ooarae  masonry, 
as  abundance  of  admirable  building  stone  was  everywhere  at  hand.  But  the  masonry 
work  was  not  good,  and  there  have  been  some  failuren,  chiefly  the  M&hnkimalli  viaduct 
which  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Another  cause  of  danger  and  trouble  is  the  slipping  of  raiu- 
loosened  boulders.  To  enrare  its  aafety  all  boulder*  bad  to  be  moved  trom  the  bill 
aides  above  the  line.  The  land  slipe  were  paiticalarly  troobleMmie  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  iucline.  Shortly  after  the  first  engine  passed,  on  the  30th  March  1862,  the 
whole  of  one  of  t^e  open  cnttiiupi,  near  t^e  foot  of  the  iucline,  was  tillod  and  had  to 
be  pieroed  by  a  tnnMl oi MdMOaWMHury. 

ThahioUiietook  seTenywRiadaqMurfeortooom^  It  waaoynriedoatoitinly 
by  contract.  The  contraet  wm  flnt  let  to  Mr.  Aivieil  in  the  antiniiii  of  ISBB,  and  tlio 
works  were  begun  on  the  24th  January  1856.  In  June  1S58,  two  miles  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  incline,  from  Khand^la  to  Lonavla  were  opened  for  traffic  In  March  1869, 
Hr.  Faviell  gave  up  his  contract {  «ld^  far  a  ahott  time,  the  Company's  engineera 
canned  on  the  works.  In  the  same  year  tiie  oontnot  waa  relel  to  Mr.  TiredweU.  Bat 
be  died  within  fifteen  days  of  landing  in  India,  and  tiie  irork  waaeon|ilated  by  Mean. 
Adatnson  and  Clowser,  managers  for  the  contractor  Mrs.  Tredwell.  Theee  gentlemen 
carried  on  the  work  with  tho  greatest  seal  and  ability.  Their  good  «nd  liberal 
maoagemcnt  collected  and  kept  on  tbo wocka  foroo  of  SObOOO  men  dwing  two  ■oiaoiM^ 
and  in  1861  of  more  than  42,000  men.  .        .      <.  . 

The  rails  nsed  on  the  incline  weigh  eighty-five  ponnds  to  the  yard,  and  were  mado 
with  special  care  so  as  to  secmo  hanlncss  and  flexibility.  Uii<lrr  the  Gsh -joints  a 
cast-iron  chair,  spiked  to  longitndinal  tnulx;r  bearers,  ia  fixed  so  as  to  support  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  and  to  give  additional  strength  and  security  to  the  joint.  The 
incline  is  worked  by  pairs  of  double-tank  ensinea  of  great  strengMi  «&d  power. 
ThAna  SUtistical  Accoant,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XlU.  826-», 
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local  HBO.  The  mercHanta  complain  tbat  though  trade  has  greatly 
inoroBOod>  proftte  have  greatly  fallen. 

Ttc  making  of  the  Western  Deccan  section  of  the  Southern 
Mardtha  mil  way  was   sanctioned  in  December  1883,  and  the  work 
was  begun  m  March  1884.    Of  the  whole  length  of  242  miles,  45| 
miles  lie  within  Poona  limits.   The  line  etarte  from  Poona,  1 1 9 1  miles 
from  Bombay,  and  for  abootr  ten  miles  runs  almost  parallel  to  the 
Peninsala  railway  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  south. 
Nt>ar  T;OTii,  ton  miles  east  of  Poona,  the  line  turns  more  to  the  south, 
aud  skirts  the  tiinhgad-Bholeahvar  range,mmg  with  a  ruling  gradient 
of  one  in  a  hnndred  ^  ib  ciests  the  Bhor  incline  abont  twonty-one 
milee  sonth-east  of  and  about  675  feet  aboye  the  Poona  railway 
station.  From  the  top  of  the  pass  tho  line  turns  south,  and,  leaving 
S^svad  about  eight  miles  to  the  west,  passes  almost  straight  south  to 
Jejari  tbirtv-fcwo  miles  fiouth-east  of  Poona.   At  Jeiuri  it  crosses 
the  Porandhar  hills,  and  runs  gmerally  soathwards  till  near  Nimbat, 
454  zniles  from  Poona,  it  crosses  tho  Nira  river  about  three  miles 
west  of  tho  Popna-Tdsgaou  road  and  enters  SAtdra.    The  country 
over  which  the  line  passes  is  a  scries  of  parallel  hills,  rniminf^  oast 
and  wost^  and  divided  by  moro  or  less  wide  valleys  which  slope 
from  west  to  east.   This  section  of  the  line  will  be  difficult  and 
costly.   The  great  loiffth  of  hill  lino  involves  heavy  gradients, 
many  curves  and  tunnels,  and  much  bridging  and  walling.  Not 
counting  tho  terminus  at  Poona  there  will  be  four  third  class  stations, 
Phursaugi  ten  miles  from  Poona,   V^Khpor  twenty-four  miles, 
Jejnri  83  mites,  and  Vfla  forty-one  mues.   The  mling  gradient 
will  be  one  in  a  hundred  Uiroughoat  and  the  sharpest  curve  will  be 
above  500  feet  radius.    As  good  stone  is  plentiful,  all  the  bridges 
are  intended  to  be  arched.    The  important  bridges  will  bo  the 
Karha  bridge,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Poona,  with  five  lifty-foot 
arches  and  an  estimated  cost  of  £7300  (Rs.  73,000),  and  the  Nira 
bridge,  46J  miles  from  Poona,  with  eight  fifty-foot  ardies,  at  an 
estimated  en  t  of  £8700  (Rs.  87,000).    There  will  bo  two  tunnels  in 
the  Bhor  incline,  one  500  feet  long  estimated  to  cost  £11,400 
(Bm.  1,14,000)  and  the  other  600  feet  long  estimated  to  cost  £13,700 
(Ba.  1,37,000).   There  will  be  aboot  63,832  cobio  feet  of  retaining 
wall  on  the  Bhor  pass,  costing  about  £2820  (Rs.  28,200).  The 
pormfiTient  way  will  cost  about  £1800  (Rs.  18,000)  a  mile.  Tho 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  Western  Deccan  section  is  £8300 
(Rs.  83,000)  a  uiiie. 

The  district  of  Poona  forms  a  part  of  the  Poona  postal  division. 
Besides  the  chief  leoeiviug  ana  disbursing  office  at  Poona,  the 
district  contains  thirty  sub-offiees,  two  of  them  in  Poona,  and 

twentr-fonr  village  post  offices.  The  cliief  disbursing  office  at 
Poona  IS  in  charge  of  a  post-master,  who  draws  a  yearly  salary  of 
£300  (Rs.  3000)  rising  to  £3(>0  (Hs.  3600).  The  two  Poona  snb- 
offices,  one  in  the  city  and  another  in  the  New  BtfaAr,  and  the 
twenty -eight  sub-offices,  at  Dhond,  BArfimati,  CI  lean,  Chinchvad, 
'D{]<9A],  Ghoda,  rTHlrlinir,  Jejari,  Junnar,  Kodgaon,  Khadk^a, 
Khandala,  Khed,  Kirkce,  Lomivnla,  Mahdlunga,  Manchar,  Nsirfl jan- 
gaon,  P4tas,  Purandhar,  S^svad,  Sirur,  Supa,  Talogaon-Dablidde, 
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of  «nb-postmaster8  drawincr  vearly  salaries  varying  from  £18  Unda 
(iia.  IbU)  to  £72  (Ra.  720).  The  tweiity-fonr  villatre  post  offices, 
at  Ale,  Alandi,  Alegaou,  Avsari,  Avsari  Budrakh,  Belhe,  Ch6s,  PowOmcw. 
Ddydi,  Kadaa,  KaJamb,  JCikri,  Malthan,  Morgaou,  NarfiingpnTj 
Nimbgaon,  Pdbal,  Parincha,  Paud,  Peth^  Pimpalrandi,  BAjxin, 
V^da,  aj  and  Vilphgaon  are  in  charge  of  villngo  schoolmasters 
who  receive  yearly  allowances  varying  from  £o  (Us.  J?0)  to  £6 
(Rs.  CO).  There  are  iit'ty-six  postmen  for  delivery  of  correspon- 
dence. Of  theae^  one  receives  £18  (Rs.  180)  a  year,  eleven  receive 
£14-  Ss.  (Rs.  144)  a  year,  and  the  remainder  £9  128.  (Rs.  96)  a  year. 
Gratuities  to  runners  for  delivering  letters  at  some  of  the  villages 
vary  from  £1  4s.  to  £2  8.s\  (Rs.  12-24)  a  year.  Seventy-one  village 
postmen  deliver  letters  at  small  villages.  Of  these  twenty-four, 
receiving  yearly  salaries  of  £10  16«.  (Rs.  108)  eacli  and  thirteen  of 
£12  (Rs.  120),  are  paid  from  Imperial,  and  eighteen  receiving 
yearly  salaries  of  £12  (Rs.  120)  and  sixteen  of  £10  16«.  (Rs.  108) 
arc  paid  from  provincial  funds.  At  tho  village  ]>ost  offices  only 
money-orders  are  issued  and  at  the  other  post  othces  both  money 
order  and  savings'  bank  bnsinoss  is  carried  on.  Mails  for  the 
district  of  Poena  to  and  from  Bombay  are  carried  by  the  Peninsnla 
railway.  A  ponycart  post  runs  between  Sirur  and  Kedgaon  and 
anotlier  from  Ponna  to  Sdtdm,  Kolhapiir,  and  Belgaum.  The  dis- 
bursing' ])08totlice  nnd  tho  town  sub-offices  nni  directly  sul)ordiuato  to 
the  dibbursing  postmaster  of  Poena.  The  sub-oilice  at  Dhoud  and 
tbe  village  post  ofiSce  at  Narsingpurare  nnder  the  snpervision  of  the 
anperintendent  of  post  offices  Ahmadnagar  division,  and  the  village 
post  office  at  Kikvi  nnder  the  snpcriiitendenfc  of  the  Deccan 
division.  The  remaininy'  oflices  are  supervised ^by  the  superintendent 
of  post  offices  Pooua  .divisiun  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Poona, 
ana  who  is  paid  a  yearly  salary  of  £4^  (Rs.  4800)  rising  to  £(M)0 
(Ra.  6000)  in  five  years.  He  is  helped  in  the  Puona  district  by  an 
inspector  whose  !ie:ul-qnartcr3  arc  at  Poona  and  whose  yearlj  salary 
is  £120  (Ra.  1200)  paid  from  provincial  funds. 

Besides  tho  Peninsula  railway  telegraph  offices  there  is  on© 
Government  telegraph  office  at  Poena. 

SECTION  II.— TRADE. 

Of  late  years,  except  the  development  caused  by  cheap  aud  rapid  Cuamqim. 
carriage,  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  trade.  Among  the 
people  there  is  a  growing  fondness  for  foreign  articles  of  dress  and 
comfort.  Husbandmen  also  show  more  intelligence  in  meeting  tho 
demand  for  particular  produce.  Of  late  years  the  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  oilseeds  and  raw  sugar  has  led  to  a  largo  increase  in 
their  production  and  export.  This  increase  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  opening  of  canals  and  other  water-worka  The  oilseeds  go 
ciieflj  to  Bombay  and  the  raw  sugar  to  Bombay  and  Gnjardt. 

Traffic  passes  &om  and  to  tiie  Sirur  sub-diviaioa  by  the  Poona-  TaAnaCovssB 
Ahmadnngnr  road  to  Poona  or  to  Kedqfaon  and  ao  by  rail  to 
Bombay;  it  passes  from  and  to  the  Indnpiir  sub-divisiou  by  the 
Pooua- Shulapur   road   to  Poouh  or  by  rail  from  Chandgaon  or 
Diks^l  to  Bombay;  it  passes  from  and  to  the  Bhimthadi  sub- 
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dirision  by  (ihe  BArdmati-Nira  bridge  on  the  Jejuri  road  to  Poona, 
by  tlie  SlioMpnr  road  to  Poonaj  or  by  rail  to  Bombay  from  Dliond 
or  PAtas  ;  it  passes  from  and  to  the  Purandliar  Bub-diviaion  by  the 
old  S6tara  road  to  Foona  and  thence  by  mil  to  Bombay,  or  by  the 
new  S&tdra  road  to  Poena  and  thence  by  rail  to  Bombay ;  it  pogeoa 
from  and  to  the  Hareli  Bub-division  by  the  Poona>ShoMpur  road, 
by  the  Poena- Ahmadnagar  road,  by  the  new  Sdtara  road  to  Poona, 
"by  the  Poona-Panvel  road  and  by  the  Pand  road  to  Pooua,  and 
tlienco  by  rail  to  Bombay ;  it  passes  from  and  to  the  Ma?^  sub- 
division by  rail  at  Talegaou,  Londvia,  or  ]|^hand&la  to  Bombay ;  it 
passes  from  and  to  the  Khed  and  Jnniiar  sub-divisions  by  the 
F*  ona*Nibik  road  to  Poena  or  by  the  biaaoh from  the  N^Mik  road  to 
Talegaon  and  thence  by  rail  to  B5fnbay. 

The  chief  agencies  for  spreadinjL^  imports  and  gathering  exports  are 
trade  centres^  markets,  fairs,  village  sbops^  and  peddler's  }>acks.  The 
cMef  trade  centres  are :  Jannar,  Nirayangaon,  and  Ale  in  Jannar ; 
Khed,  Manchar,  Ghoda,  Ambcgaon,  Avsari,  V&phgaon,  FimtMlgaon, 
and  ?^lihalunga  in  Khed;  Sirur  and  Talpgaon-Dharadnere  in 
Sirur ;  KhandAlaand  Talegaou-Ddl»]in?1e  in  IMiival  :  Vonnti^  Chdrholi- 
Budmk,  Phulgaon,  Paud,  Vdgholi,  uud  Loni  Kaiuiiiir  m  iiaveli  ; 
8<iTad  and  Jejuri  in  Poiandhar;  Su^^a,  BMmati,  and  PAtas  in 
Bhimtha^i  j  and  IndApor.  Of  these  Khandala,  Talegaon-BAbhiULe^ 
Poena,  Loni  Kdlbhar,  and  Patas  arc  on  the  Peninsula  railway. 

The  leading  merchants  are  Marwar  YAuis,  Gujardt  Vfinis,  Bohords, 
Pdrsis,  and  Brdhmans,  with  capitals  of  £100  to  £15.0(K)  (Rs.  1000  - 
1,50,000).  Except  Jonuai-,  Anibegaon,  Talegaon-Dibhdde,  Poona, 
Ch&rholi-Budrak,  Sdsvad,  Bdnlnoutti,  and  Inddpor,  which  trade 
direct  with  Bombay  and  other  large  markets,  the  trade  of  the  other 
confros  is  mostly  local,  not  passing  to  places  outside  of  the  district. 
Tlie  merchauts  that  deal  direct  with  Boijibay  and  other  large 
markets  aro  generally  Mdrwar  Vdnis  and  Bohor&s.  They  export 
grain  and  other  produce,  principally  garden  erop8,«nd  import  hard* 
ware,  country  and  European  piece-goods,  haberdashery,  stationery, 
dried  ilsh,  salt,  rice,  and  cocoannts.  The  same  merchants  deal 
both  in  imports  and  exports.  Though  every  branch  of  trade  is 
open  to  all  classes,  Bohoras  Lave  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
hardware  trade,  and  most  of  the  lamr  grain-dealers  are  either 
24arw&r  or  Gujarat  Vanis.  In  the  different  local  trade  centres, 
though  they  do  bnfiness  only  on  a  small  scale,  the  traders  aro 
independent.  Regular  trading  is  not  generally  carried  on  through 
agents,  but  large  traders  occasionally  make  use  of  the  services  of 
agents  when  they  are  nnable  themselTeB  to  make  purchases  either 
in  the  villages  or  in  Poena  and  Bombay.  Field  produce  passes 
through  several  limd-^  before  it  leaves  the  district.  It  goes  to 
market  generally  through  the  village  shopkeeper,  who  passes  it  on 
to  a  dealer  in  some  large  town,  who  sends  it  direct  to  Bombay  or  to 
some  export  merchant  m  Poona  Some  rich  landholders,  bnt  these 
are  exceptions,  themselTes  bring  their  produce  to  the  large  markets 
of  Poona  and  Jannar.  Tii  L  nl  Hral  mans  and  M^is,  who  generally' 
grow  betel  leaves  vegetables  and  fruit,  send  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  to  Poona  or  to  Bombay.  The  village  shopkeeper  generally 
gathers  articles  of  export  in  exchange  for  money  advanced  oi  lent. 
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Liku  exports,  imported  articles  pass  throagh  several  haiid^,  the 
wholesale  mercliaiit  in  Bombay,  the  importer  in  Poona  or  other  local 
centra^  the  dealer  who  buys  from  the  importer,  and  the  pettj 
rotnilor  wli  i  huys  from  the  dealer  and  sells  at  hia  village  shop  or  at 
some  fair  or  market.  In  Poona  itrtclf  imported  artirlee  poTnotimes 
pass  through  two  hands  only,  the  wholesale  merciiaut  m  Bombay 
'  and  the  importer  if  he  is  luso  a  retail  merchant  The  coneomer, 
rarely  buys  from  the  importer.  OccasionaUy  another  middleman  the 
wandering  peddler^  comes  between  the  consumer  and  the  importer. 

The  brokers  arc  mostly  Ling^yats  but  a  few  nre  Qujardt  and 
M^rwdr  Yauis,  Mar^,th4s,  Kdchhis,  and  Muhammadana.  Their 
number  is  small,  perhaps  about  a  hundred.  They  are  Ubuuily  paid 
three  per  cent.  a.)  in  bill transactioiis  and  l^d.  to  8(2.  (1-2  a$!)  on 
the  jmlla  of  120  ^hera  in  oom  transsictions.  In  cloth  purchases  their 
brokerage  Is  as  much  as  two  per  cent,  ami  in  (Innlings  in  gold  nnd  silver 
ornaments  it  is  a  quarter  per  cent.  As  a  rule  brokers  !  ;iri  y  on  no 
other  business,  but  there  is  no  rule  or  custom  to  prevent  ihuir  uugag- 
ittg  in  other  bnaineas,  nor  are  their  transactions  limited  to  any  one 
blanch  of  trade. 

Next  to  the  chief  trade  centres  in  the  spreading  and  gathering 
of  goods  come  the  market  towns,  where  a  market  is  held  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  week.  Of  forty-four  villages  where  weekly  markets  are 
held,  six.  Ale,  Anno,  Junnar,  Madh,  Narayangaon,  and  Otur,  are  in 
Jannar ;  nine,  Ahire,  Ambegaon,  Ohdkan,  Qhode,Ehed,  Mahilonge, 
Manchar,  Vdde,  and  Vdphgaon,  are  in  Khed ;  ten,  Ambegaon, 
Chandkhcd,  Kdrla,  NAna.  Nilslii,  Shivane,  Takvi-lludrukh,  Tale- 
gaou-D^bhAde,  Umbre,  and  Vadgaon,  are  in  Maval ;  five,  Bhamburda, 
Bhorkas,  Ghotavde,  Mulshi,  and  Paud  are  in  Haveli  j  six,  Ghodnadi, 
Kavthe,  Eendar,  Malthan,  P&bal,  and  Talegaon-Dhamdhere  are  in 
Simr;  four,  KikVi,  Parinche,  Sasvad,  an<l  V  illie  are  in  Parandhar; 
fire,  BArdmati  and  Dhond,  and  Psitas,  Karkanib  r\TKl  Yevat  on  the 
Poona-Shol^ur  road,  are  in  Hhimtliadi  ;  and  four,  Bhigvan,  lud^pur, 
Nimbgaon-ETetki,  and  Palasduv  are  in  Inddpar.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  BlMmati,  Bhimborde,  Dhond,  Ghodnadi,  Ghotarde, 
Junnar,  Manchar,  Sasvad,  and  Talegaon-Dhamdhere,  with  an 
attendance  of  150  to  700  sellers  and  500  to  2500  buyer-?  lu  the 
rest  the  attendance  varies  from  twenty-five  to  150  sellers  and  from 
forty  to  200  buyers.  All  these  markets  are  distributing  centres,  and 
about  one-sixth,  BMmati,  Ghodnadi,  IndApur,  Jonnar,  Khed, 
B&svad,  and  Talegaon-Dhamdhere  are  also  gathering  centres.  The 
chief  articles  brought  for  sale  are  grain  of  all  sorts,  cloth,  vege- 
table and  fruit,  groceries,  spices,  and  other  articles  of  dnily  use. 
Bei^ides  these  articles,  shoes,  ropes,  brooms,  baskets,  and  blankets 
are  offered  for  sale  at  Bdrimati  and  Sdavad,  and  cotton  at  Indipor. 
The  sellers  are  y&nis,  Malis,  Momins,  gtohhis,  Tdmbats,  T&mbolis, 
confectioners,  Mdngs,  Kolis,  and  others,  some  of  them  producers  and 
othei^  either  dealers  or  dealers'  agents,  belonging  to  the  market  town 
or  to  some  neighbouring  village.  The  buyers  are  people  of  all  castes 
in  the  market  town  andio  the  neighboming  villages.  There  is  no 
barter  except  that  small  landholders  and  ouiers,  including  MhirSj 
Mdngs,  Ch&mbhto,  B&moabis,  Kolis,  and  MosahnAnSj  who  hare  no 
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Chftptof  TI.  money,  receive  oil^  tobacco,  vegetables,  chillies,  ami  fish  in  excliangje 
j^jl^  for  grain.  Cattle  markets  are  held  nt  Ghoduadi,  Manchar,  luilnpnr, 
Bdr^mati,  and  Junnar  once  a  week,  and  at  BhAmburdc  near  Poona 
a  halt-weekly  cattle  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 
Horses,  ponies,  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats  are  brought  for  nle 
by  Knnms  and  others.  The  diiet  bnyers  are  Ennbi  and  other 
luidboldeni^  and  bntohen  at  the  Bhimborde  market. 

Faim.  Of  sixty^five  y^ly  &irs,  seven,  at  Ale,  Otur,  Nimdari,  Ojhar,  and 

NAr/lynngaon,  Belhe  and  Hivro,  arc  held  in  Junnar;  eisrht,  at 
Nimbgaon-Ketki  (twice),  Kharpadi,  Kelgaon,  Cbfikau,  Kadadbe, 
Dhamue,  and  Bhovai-giri  (Bhimashaukar)  in  Khed  ;  two  at  Yebergaon 
and  Yadgaon  in  Mival ;  eighteen  at  BbAmbnrde  (twice),  PIsbAn, 
Parvali  (twice),  Higne  Khurd,  Kondhanpur,  Vddi,  Bolhai,  Debu, 
Chincbvad,  Rdvet,  Paud,  Gbotavde,  Shera,  Tanianbi-Budmk, 
Vadiraon,  Aksai,  and  NivainHavcli ; eleven,  at  8bira!«,iraun,  \':Kl<,^;4on, 
Maudavgan,  Bdnmugaon,  Mallhan,  Mukhai,  Piin])le,  Jambut, 
Eavthe>  Talegaon-Dhamdhere,  and  Eanhnr  In  Sirar;  ten,  at  SiUvad 
(twice),  Jejuri  (four  times),  Pap,  Vir,  M^lshiras,  and  Diva  in 
Purandhar;  eight,  at  Valki,  Pargaou,  Nungaon,  Varvand,  Supa, 
Dhond,  and  Morgaon  (twice)  in  libiuiibndi  ;  and  oue  at  Narsingpur 
in  Indupur.  All  of  these,  except  tbuse  at  Belhe  and  Hivre  in 
Junnar  which  are  chiefly  attended  by  Musaliuans,  are  llindu  fairs 
held  in  honour  of  some  local  deity.  The  attendance  vanes  from 
200  to  25,000.  Large  dealers  do  not  attend  and  there  is  not  much 
trade,  the  estimated  value  of  articles  sold  generallv  varying  from 
£1  to  £40  (Ha.  10-400).  At  Dhond,  MorLraon,  J-jnri,  Yir, 
Malshiras,  Kimbgaou-Ketki,  Bhov^argiri,  Vehargaon,  Kondhanpur, 
Yadgaon,  and  iUksai,  the  transactions  amonnt  to  not  less  tnan 
£100  (R&  1000),  and  sometimes  to  as  much  as  £2500  (Ba.  25,000). 
The  usual  salesmen  are  swcetmeat-makcr.'J,  gnrdencr.«5,  and  grain- 
parchers,  but  coppersmiths,  weavers,  tailors,  grocerts,  tassel-makers, 
and  betel-leaf  growers  generally  attend  bome  of  the  larger  fairs 
with  stocks  of  metal  tesselo,  cloth,  bangles,  blankets,  groceries,  oil, 
and  clarified  butter  and  spices.  The  buyers  are  consumers,  villagers 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  pil^nas.  Occasionally  Mhiirs,  Kolia, 
and  some  Kunbis  exchange  gnun  and  fuel  for  oil,  salt,  and  ohillies. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  barter. 

VILL40S  Except  small  groups  of  buts  in  the  bills  every  village  has  its 

shopkeeper.  The  villap^e  shopkeeper  is  usually  a  Qujardt  or  a 
Mdrwdr  Vim,  bnt  sometimes  a  Lingiiy at  Vdni,  a  Teli,and  occasionally 
a  Kunbi  or  Musalmdn.  Except  grain  which  he  buys  from  local 
owner?.,  the  village  shopkeeper  draw:?  his  stoek  in  trade  from  the  larr^e 
towns  with  which  he  has  business  relations,  and  where  probably  the 
moneylender,  on  whom  he  is  often  dependent,  lives.  Hin  .stock  in  trade 
generally  includes  grain,  groceries,  raw  and  rafined  sngar,  salt,  oil,  and 
clarified  butter  tup,  spices,  cocoannts,  and  aU  other  articles  required 
for  daily  use  by  tl-n  people.  Though  every  shopkeeper  doe.s  not 
keep  a  store  of  ciotb,  it  is  not  necessary'  to  g:o  to  the  sub-divisional 
centre  to  buy  cloth.  In  each  sub-divi.sion  ten  or  twelve  villages  have 
doth  shops.  Except  in  the  western  hills  cloth  can  be  bought  in 
one  village  oat  of  every  ten.  Cloth  can  also  be  bought  at  all 
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weekly  markets.  Bcsi«1o«  roll's  or /M^tW«,  waistfloths  ov  (JhofarK, 
aiid  stroiij^  dongri  cloth  wovou  iu  the  district  at  Bardinati,  Jiurnar, 
Sibvadj  Kavthe,  and  Ind&pur,  the  doth^merchants  have  atoeks  of 
Bombay  and  Enropeaii  olotn  which  they  generally  buy  in  Bombay. 
Cloth  is  bought  by  people  of  all  castes  from  the  village  in  which 
the  shop  is  as  well  as  from  villages  near  which  have  no  shop.  Shop- 
keepers sometimes  exchange  their  wares  for  grain  to  Kunbis  and 
otiier  poor  people  who  have  no  ready  money.  The  viUaffe  shop- 
keepers have  usually  moueylending  dealincs  with  people  of  aU 
castos,  except  BrrihiiiMns,  ni  tbe  vill^e  as  well  as  in  the  neighbonr- 
hoo<l.  They  Imve  no  connection  with  large  trading  firnia  They 
themselves  or  souietimes  their  agents  or  relations  go  to  fairs  and 
market  towxis. 

Below  the  village  shopkeepers  oome  the  travelling  peddlets, 

who  are  generally  Gujarat  Mdrwir  or  liiurtlyat  Vilnis,  Shimpis, 
Mfilis,  Bdgvdn^  Kasdrs,  Sonars,  Sangars,  T^mbolis,  Telia,  Atars, 
Bairagis,  and  Komtia.  They  have  their  head-quarters  at  Poona 
or  some  otber  large  town  where  they  buy  or  prepare  the  contents 
of  their  peeks.  They  carry  their  goods  on  horse  or  buUoek  back 
and  sometimes  on  their  own  shoulders.  They  go  from  village  to 
village  and  vksit  the  market  towns  and  fairs  within  their  circuity 
and  are  known  to  their  customers.  Y^nis  take  groceries  and  spices ; 
Shimpis  doth  and  ready  made  clothes ;  H41is  frait  and  vegetables ; 
Bagvdns  groceries,  spices,  and  vegetables;  Kds^rs,  Bairdgis,  and 
Komtis  metal  vessels  and  dishes,  and  the  other  K^irs  bangles; Sontol 
cheap  ornaments  ;  Sangars  blankets ;  Tdmbolis  betel  leaves  and  nnf  q  ; 
md  Telis  oiL  Cioth  is  also  hawked  about  by  Mu^almau  peddiei-:! 
who  of  late  have  been  hawking  perfumes  and  pearls.  All  these 
except  the  last  sell  their  goods  on  credit  or  for  cash  to  Knnbis, 
Mnsalm^s,  Mhdrs,  Mangs,  and  others.  The  sale  of  perfumes  and 
pearls  is  restricted  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  cash  payments 
only.  Milis,  Bagvdns,  and  sometimes  Vdnis  barter  their  goods  with 
Knnb&B  and  others  for  grain.  BaarAcia  and  Komtis  sometimes 
exchange  their  goods  for  old  clothes,  laoe  borders  of  turbans,  and 
othdr  chjtheg.  Except  Mdlis  and  Bagvdns,  who  travel  thronghout 
the  year,  the  peddlers  set  out  on  their  tonr  at  the  end  of  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  return  before  the  rains. 

Decrease  in  cost  both  of  making  and  of  carrying,  and  a  larger 
margin  of  earnings  among  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes,  have  of 
late  years  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports.  The 
inipnrters  are  chietly  Gujardt  and  MArwar  V/tnis.  The  chief 
iin|wrta  are,  grain  including  rice,  bffjri,  J  van',  wheat,  pulses  including 
gram  tur  hul^a  math  udid  and  may,  oilseeds  including  earthnuts 
and  khurdtm,  cotton  seeds,  moha  Biusia  latifolia  flowers,  salt,  fish, 
metals,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  hardware,  indigo, 
twist,  piece-goods  and  silk,  matches,  kerosine  oil,  haberdashery, 
porcelain,  an<l  European  liquor.  Rice,  which  is  used  iu  smftll 
quantities  only  by  the  upper  classes  of  Hindus,  is  brought  from 
Ahmadnagar  and  Th&na.  Bdjri  is  brought  from  Ahmadnagar'  and 
ShoUpur,  and  fvdn,  hulga,  mafh,  udid,  mug,  iur,  and  gram  are 
brought  from  Sholapur.  Wheat,  especially  the  excellent  bakslil  or 
garden  wheat,  comes  from  the  Nizam'b  country,  Sholapur,  Khuiidc.ih, 
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CHlApttrlV*  nnd  Onpraf  OilMOiMls  .arob  roiiirht  into  Pnrainlhar  and  the  eastern 
suh  lix  isions  by  Tolls  and  the  asuai  import  traders,  from  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Sholapur,  and  by  Marithds,  MnwilmAns,  and  Lingdj-at 
ViMOB  from  nialtan  and  SAtira.  Cotton  seeds  wblch  are  used  for 
feeding  milch-cows  are  brought  from  Ahmadnagar,  KhAndesh,  and 
ShoUpur.  Moha  flowers  come  from  Thi^na,  Rntn^giri,  Gujardt,  and 
Jabalpiir,  and  are  sold  to  liquor  contractors.  Salt,  which  was 
formerly  brought  by  pack-bullocks,  now  comes  mostly  by  rail,  and 
a  Uttle  by  the  N&oa  and  Mi'ilsej  passes  from  ThAna.  Dry  fish  are 
brought  from  Bombay  and  'riuiiia  b}'  rail,  and  liy  tlie  Nana  pass  by 
Mus^mdns,  Bhois,  and  butchers.  Uudcr  imported  metals  come 
gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin.  During  the 
Ajuerican  war  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  fonnd  tlimr  way 
into  tha  district.  Most  of  the  gold  and  silver  were  made  into 
ornaments;  the  rest  was  hoarded.  During  the  1876-77  famin<^  a 
larjjo  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  oriiauients  left  the  district  cbiotiy 
to  Bombay.  Since  the  famine  year  better  harvests  have  again 
started  the  import  of  silvor  and  gold.  Copper  and  brass  were 
foimerly  imported  in  blocks  and  worked  first  into  sheets  and  then 
into  vessels.  Of  late  years  ready  made  sheets  have  Iwen  largely 
imported  from  Bombay  and  considerably  lowered  -tho  price  of 
brasswaro.  Copper  and  brass  ready-mado  cooking  and  drinking 
cups,  of  which  there  is  a  growinip  mannfactme  in  the  dty  of  Fioona^ 
aie  also  brought  from  N^ik.  They  arenaed  by  all  but  the  poorest 
classe.^.  The  import  of  iix^n  has  of  late  greatly  increased  and  it  is 
made  in  considerable  quantities  into  water  pails  and  butter  and  oil 
fAsiA.  Iron  is  also  much  U£k:d  lor  cart  tiros  a,ud  axles.  All  of  it 
eomes  from  Bombav,  brought  chiefly  by  Bc^ova  Hnaalmtfns, 
Imported  groc^OB,  chiefly  dates  cocoanuts  and  spices,  are  largely 
use*!  by  all  classes.  They  are  brought  by  mil  ns  well  as  on  pack- 
bidlocks  by  the  Ndna  and  Malsej  passes,  from  iJombay,  and  by  rail 
from  Sholapur.  Utttined  sugar  comes  from  Bombay,  and  mw  sugar, 
of  whidb  ainoe  the  openioff  of  the  Mntha  Canab  a  large  quantity 
is  produced  in  Havefi,  is  brought  into  Poona  from  Phaltan,  S6t^bra» 
Kolhapur.  and  the  Bombay  Kamiitak.  In  Poona  city  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  raw  sugar.  During  1875-76  nearly  3750  tons  (i>260 
khandis)  valued  at  X4o.236  (Rs.  4,52,360)  were  imnorted  A  large 
proportkm  of  the  imports  are  exported  chiefly  to  AJimadabad.  Tea 
and  coffee  which  are  u.sed  only  bv  a  few  classes  are  brought  from 
RnuHiy  in  small  quantities  TotMcco  is  brought  by  Lirtc:?iyat  Vdnis 
and  TaiuboUs  from  Satara,  Sholapur,  Miraj,  SangU.  and  Kolh^pur. 
Malabar  teak  cornea  from  Ratniffiri  and  Thina.  Other  timber 
also  comes  frran  Bhor,  X^ik,  an  !  Tirana.  T  1  :>>  and  silk  axe 
imported  from  BvniKty  by  mil.  Enuli^b  an  ]  Bomliay  cotton  twist 
i^  brought  V  v  It  horas  and  Gujarat  \':iuis  and  distributed  over  the 
district  to  liaaiUoom  weavers.  Of  lat«  the  outturn  of  the  Bombay 
factories  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  English  yam.  Piece- 
goods  are  of  two  chief  kinils.  hand*made  and  steam-made.  The 
hand-made  goo^is,  waistcloths,  tui  l^ans,  and  women's  rolv<.  wliicb 
are  pn  pnre*!  in  considerable  quantities  in  tlu  li^triet  at  J>as\  ad, 
art*  ai>o  brouijht  from  Burhanpur,  Yenia,  Ahmadnagar,  Paithan, 
Ahmadal^ad,  and  X*gpur.     The  machine-made  pi«<««-goods  are 
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Bombay  coarse  strong  cloth,  chiefly  for  waistcloths,  shefts,  and  Chapter  VI. 
towels  from  Bombay,  and  European  liner  fabrics  aud  miuui  Trade, 
brought  by  BoborAs  and  Qiyarit  Vfais  from  Bombay.  Of  late  impobot. 
years,  except  dnring  the  187^-77  famine,  the  import  of  steam-made 
piece-goods  has  rapidly  increased,  the  cheapness  both  of  Manchester 
and  of  Bombay  good-  stinndathf!X  the  trade.  Silks,  like  piece- 
goods,  are  of  two  kiuds,  umchme  and  hand  made.  There  is  little 
local  demand  for  ateam-made  European  silks,  bat  the  prodnee  <tf 
the  Bombay  taXk  mills  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  hand- 
made silks.  Hand-made  silks,  chiefly  turbans,  scarfs,  and  bodice- 
cloths,  from  Burh^lnpur,  Yeola,  and  Paithan,  and  brocades  from 
Surat  aii(l  A}i?Tiadaba<l,  are  brought  into  the  district  by  Maiwdr 
and  GujaruL  \  auis,  Bohor^,  and  tailors.  The  cliief  dealers  in  silks 
are  lUzwibr  and  QtijarAt  Yinis,  Bohor^,  Momins,  and  Patveg&rs. 
No  class  of  merchants  deals  exclusively  in  silks,  but  almost  all 
rich  merchants  keep  silk  fabrics  in  stock.  Carpets  or  satranjts 
are  brought  from  Agra,  Alimadnagar,  and  Khandcsh.  Glasswai*e 
chiefly  China  bangles  are  brought  by  Kasdrs  and  other  glass  articles 
by  w>horte  and  other  Muulmihis.  European  liquor  eomes  from 
Bombay.  Of  late  the  import  of  matches  and  of  kerosine  oil  has 
greatly  increased  ;  thev  are  now  found  even  in  small  villages  Well- 
to-do  Musalmdns  and  Pjlrsis  have  taken  to  use  English  furniture 
and  China  ware.  Tlie  use  of  tea,  cotfee,  and  European  iKjuor  by 
wealthy  Hindus  has  also  *>ecome  common. 

V 

Of  Exports  the  chief  are,  of  vegetable  products,  grain,  cotton,  Exports, 
raw  su^ar,  vegetables,  betel  leayes,  niyrobalans,  and  roots  and  barks 
fbr  dyemg ;  of  animal  products,  honey,  hides,  mnd  horns ;  and  of 
manufactured  articles,  clarified  butter,  brassware,  shoes,  silk  cloth, 
home-spun  cotton  cloth,  ivory  and  wooden  toys,  and  perfumes. 
Under  grain,  besides  bdjri  aud  j'vdri,  come  wheat  and  gram. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railwav  the  export  of  perishable  produce 
has  greatly  increased.  Among  uie  diief  Branches  of  this  trade  are 
th6  export  of  betel  leaves,  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruit  from  the 
Haveli  and  Purandhar  sub-divisions,  and  of  potatoes  from  Junnar 
and  Khed.  The  trade  is  rapidly  growing  on  account  of  the 
impetus  given  to  market-gardening  by  irrigation  from  Lake  EVa. 
Plantains  are  sent  from  Ale,  Otur,  and  Junnar  to  Bombay  by 
Talegaon,  also  from  Vilha  in  Purandhar  by  the  old  S^t^ra  road 
to  Poona.  Grapes  are  sent  f rom '  Vadgaon,  Kanddli,  KAjnri  in 
Junnar  and  from  Pflbal  and  Kendnr  in  Sirur.  Figs  are  sent  from 
Diva,  Parincha,  Sondvri,  Gurholi,  Maliur  in  Purandhar,  and  iiom 
GogalvAdi  and  Alandi-Ghort(ehi  in  Haveli.  Pom^ranates  are  sent 
from  Suj  a,  Devalgaon,  Gadag,  Vadgaon  i  n  Bhiinthadi,  and  from 
Alandi-Chorachi  and  T'rali-Kilnchan  in  Haveli.  Mangoes  are  grown 
extensively  at  Khed  bhivitpur  in  Haveli,  also  at  8jtsvad,  Chambli, 
Suoa  Khurd,  Bhivri,  and  Bapgaon  in  Purandhar^  and  Ausari-Kliurd 
ana  S^adus  in  Khed.  In  ocmnary  years  small  quantities  find  their 
way  to  Bombay.  Oranges  and  guavas  are  grown  at  Kothrud, 
Yeranda\Tia,  Mundhva,  Parbati,  Mali,  and  Muiijeri,  and  •cTit  for 
sale  to  Poona.  Limes  arc  grown  at  Kurli,  Parbati,  Yerandavna, 
V^navdi,  and  Mundliva.  Potatoes  aie  largely  grown  in  the  Klied 
sttb-division,  and  from  Khed  as  ^from  Junnar  they  are  sent  by 
Talegaon.  They  are  also  sent  from  Talogaon-Dhamdhere  and  PMial. 
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Onions  are  sent  from  the  Taleg^aon-Ddbhadc  station.  Chillies  are 
sent  by  the  same  i-oute  from  Kahu,  Gulani,  V^phgaon,  Chakan, 
Bhos  m  Khed,  and  from  Ehodad,  Nirayangaon,  aaa  Am  in  Junnar. 
Cal)bago8  and  other  f  reah  vegetables,  aa  greeiiehillies,^A6r^  Dolichos 
hiblal)  and  govari  Cyamopsis  psoraliodes  pods,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  coriander  or  kothimhir  ^^o  in  considerable  quantities  to  Bombay. 
In  the  village  of  Ch^hoH-Budrukh  on  the  Indriyani,  upwards  of 
£4000  (Rs.  40,000)  are  said  to  be  inrated  In  gfowing  betel  leaves. 
Betel  leaves  are  also  produced,  principally  by  ^far&thds  and  Mdlis, 
in  Belhe  in  Junnar,  Parincha  Mahur  and  Diva  in  Purandhar,  Alandi 
and  Dondi  in  Klied,  MahamadvAdi  and  VAnavdi  in  Haveli,  Nimbgaon- 
Ketki  and  V  ihali  in  In<la})ur,and  V^apanda  in  Bhimthadi.  The  trade 
in  betel  leaves  is  rapidly  growing  on  account  of  the  impetus  given  to 
market-gardening  by  irrigation  nom  Lake  life.  From  the  north  of 
the  districi  there  ia  a  considerable  export  of  myrobalana  to  Bombay. 

Colouring  roots  are  prepared  by  Mh&rs,  M^gs^  Chdmbdra,  and 
Musalniilns,  and  sold  to  Parsis,  Dnors,  and  Mnsalmans  who  send 
them  by  rail  to  Bombay,  Poona,  Ahmadnagar,  and  other  plao«'S. 
B^ri  is  sent  from  Il&veli,  Purandhar,  Khed,  and  Juiuiar 
hj  cart  to  Poona  by  VLknria  and  Gujarat  Yinis  and  cultivators. 
Jvari  is  sent  from  Inddpur,  Bhimthadi,  and  Simr  hf  rail  and 
cart  to  Poona.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  grown  is 
sent  l>y  rail  from  the  eastern  sub-divisions  Bom1:)ay  by 
Bhdtias  an«i  Marwar  and  Gnjarilt  V^nis.  Raw  sugar,  which 
is  imported  iu  large  quantities,  is  also  exported  to  Abmadabad. 
Jtmnar  hand-made  paper  was  formerlv  Uurgeiy  exported,  but  of  late 
the  trade  has  much  fallen.  In  Haveli  me&l-ware  is  made  in  large 
quantities  in  the  city  of  Poona  by  coppersmitbs  and  others  who 
send  the  articles  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  Sholflj  ui  and  by  road  to 
S^t^ra,  Kolhipur^  and  other  places.  In  Juuuur  the  metal-ware 
suffices  only  for  local  use.  IndApur,  Sirur,  M&val,  Bhimthadi* 
Purandhar,  and  Haveli  export  hides,  horns,  and  bones  chiefly  to 
BomVia}'  and  Poona,  and  Junnar,  and  Khed  export  hides  and  horns 
only.  The  doalf^rs  are  p^enerally  Miings,  Mhai*B,  Musahndns,  ^d 
butchers.  Al>out  200  cartloads,  each  containing  twenty  hides,  go 
every  year  from  Junnar,  and  100  cartloads  from  Khed  each  contiun- 
ing  twenty-five  to  thirty  hidea  LidApur  sends  about  500  mans 
of  these  articles,  Purandhar  about  600  to  1000  hides  and  200  to  500 
horns,  and  Haveli  five  to  seven 'thousand  bides.  A  Parsi  has  started 
a  bone  ntore  at  Bhaniluirde  near  Poona,  in  Junnar,  the  export  of 
bides  and  horns  is  on  the  increase. 

A  comparison  of  the  Peninsula  railway  traiiic  returns,  during  the 
eight  years  ending  1880,^  shows  a  rise  in  the  number  of  passengers 
from  767,186  in  1873  to  1,140,136  in  ISSO.and  in  goods  from  69,290 
tons  in  1873  to  112,082  tons  iu  18S0  a^minst  125,24")  in  1878.  The 
thief  passenger  station  is  Poona  with  an  increase  from  462,145  in 
to  593,897  in  1880  against  608,039  in  1878.  Other  important 
passenger  stations  with  a  comparatively  small  goods  tnuSSe  are 
Dhond,  the  junction  of  the  Peninsula  railway  and  the  Dhond- 
HanmlUI  State  railway,  with  an  increase  from  24,678  in  1873  to 


1  Dtteibd  tnffio  ivtunw  am  not  avsibbto  from  1881  to  188S. 
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135,099  in  1880  ;  Talcj^aon  with  an  increase  from  63.071  in  1873  to 
98.085  in  1«80  against  103,751  in  1878  ;  LoniW  Irt  with  an  increase 
from  44,837  ill  1873  to  57,209  in  1880  ai^aiii  t  00.441  in  1878; 
Chinchvad  with  a  decrease  from  44,017  in  187  J  to  25,355  in  1880; 
Kurkee  wilh  an  inereaae  from  30,224  in  1873  to  41,809  in  1880 
against  42,739  in  1878;  Khandala  with  an  increase  from  13.115  in 
1873  to  28,925  in  1880  ;  and  Khadkdia  w  ith  an  increase  from  19,127 
in  1S73  to  2f;,0L>l  in  1880  against  2r.,9;]5  in  187».  Tn  1880  the 
pas^euger  tiaiiic  at  the  remaxiiiiu;  stations  varied  iium  oI15 
passengers  at  Boriby&l  to  23,138  at  Biks^  Poona  is  also  the  ehief 
goods  station  showing  an  increase  from  47,226  tons  in  1873  to 
84,315  tons  in  1880.  Oilier  important  goods  station.s  but  with  a 
comparatively  small  traffic  are  Talegaou  with  nn  increa,s*'  from 
5944  tons  in  1873  to  10,732  tons  in  1880 ;  Dhond  with  an  increase 
from  4599  tons  in  1873  to  4758  in  1880  against  25,976  in  1878; 
Diks&l  with  an  increase  from  1582  tons  in  1873  to  4062  tons  in 
1880  again  t  t'285  in  1878;  Kirkee  with  a  decrease  from  4162 
tons  in  1873  to  3414  tons  in  1880;  and  Lonavla  with  a  decrease 
from  1530  tons  in  1873  to  1252  in  1880.  The  goods  traffic  at  the 
remaining  stations  iu  1880  varied  from  339  tons  at  Loni  to  783 
tons  at  Urali.  There  was  no  goods  traffic  at  K^la.,  Tadgaon^ 
SheUrWkli,  Tevat,  and  Boriby^L 

The  following  statement  shows  for  each  station  the  changes  in 
traffic  during  the  eight  jears  ending  1880 : 
PoovA  PMJftinOLA  Railway,  Pahsssgkr  axdOoods  THAFfic,  tS7S,  fS7S,  1880. 
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In  the  goods  returns  the  chief  changes  are,  under  exjvirts.  an 
increase  in  fniits  and  vcgrtahles  fi  om8760tons  in  1873  to  13,730  toua 
in  1880  against  7 180  tons  iu  1878 ;  in  sugar  both  raw  and  refined  from 
716  tonsln  1878  to  2080  tons  in  1878  and  to  3595  tons  in  1880  ;  in 
gi-ain  from  1019  tons  in  1873  to  7.514  tons  in  1878  and  to  1797  tons  in 
1880 ;  in  metal  from  678  in  1873  to  1573  in  1878  and  to  UI9  tons  in 


1880;  in  firewood  from  101  tons  in  1873  to  770  tons  m  1878  and 
to  1172  tons  in  1880;  in  oil  from  213  tons  iu  1873  to  728  tons  in 
1878  and  to  630  tons  in  1880 ;  in  hides  and  horns  from  259  in 
1873  to  506  ton^  in  1878  and  to  587  ions  in  1880 ;  in  tobacco 
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from  eighteen  tons  in  1873  to  fifty-two  tons  in  1878  and  227  tons 
in  1880  ;  in  linseed  and  sesamum  oilseeds  from  eiglity-two  tons 
in  1873  to  126  tons  in  1878  and  to  104  in  188u';  in  cotton  an 
increase  from  1582  tons  in  187S  to  2584  tons  in  1878  and 
a  deereaae  to  704  in  1880;  a  deereaae  iA  salt  from  622  tons 
in  1873  to  seventy-six  tons  in  1878  and  to  twenty-seven  tons  in 
1880;  and  in  timber  from  225  tons  in  1873  to  100  tons  in  1878 
and  to  thirty -three   tons  in  1880.    The  other  exports  beaidea 
sundries,  which  amounted  to  8394  tons,  varied  in  1880  from  two 
tons  of  Europe  twist  to  seventy-aix  tooa  of  eonntry  piece-goods. 
Under  imports  there  was  an  increase  in  gndn  from  18,077  tons  in 
1873  to  41,856  tons  in  1878.  and  to  47,222  tons  in  I8S0  ;  in  metal 
from  1902  tons  in  1873  to  3774  tons  in  1878,  and  a  decrease 
to  3276  tons  in  1880 ;  iu  sugar  both  raw  and  refined  an  increase 
from  1146  in  1878  to  1496  tons  in  1878,  and  a  decrease  to  1224 
tons  in  1880  probably  due  to  the  large  production  of  raw -sugar 
in  the  district  consequent  on  the  increased  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane along  the  KhadakvtLsla  canals ;  an  increase  in  firewood  from 
128  tons  in  1873  to  734  tons  in  1878,  and  a  decrease  to  644  in  1880  ; 
in  moha  flowera  from  noUiing  in  1873  to  214  tons  in  1878  and 
to  560  tons  in  1880.    There  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
imports  of  Europe  piece-goods  from  G85  tons  in  1873  to  742  in 
1878  and  to  774  tons  in  1880;  and  in  co'uitry  piece-goods  there 
was  an  increase  fi-om  721  tons  in  1873  to  802  tons  in  1878  but 
afterwards  a  decrease  to  676  tons  in  1880.   In  Europe  twist  there 
was  a  decrease  from  364  tons  in  1873  to  882  tons  in  1878  and  to 
198  tons  in  1880.    In  country  twist  there  was  an  increase  from 
234  tons  in  1873  to  342  iii  1878  but  afterwai-ds  a  decrea.se  to  244 
tons  in  1880.    Other  iumorts  besides  sundries,  which  aiuountod  to 
19,419  tons,  consisted  of  cotton  eleven  tons  and  of  wool  ton  tons. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  fruits  and  vegetables  from  1204  tons  in 
1873  to  1090  iu  1878  iuid  to  789  in  1880;  in  oilseeds  from  1094 
in  1873  to  080  in  1878,  but  afterwards  an  increase  to  750  tons  in 
1880 ;  in  oil  there  was  a  decrease  from  994  tons  in  1873  to  800 
in  1878,  bat  a  slight  increase  to  910  in  1880.   The  details  are : 
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At  Dhond,  the  only  station  of  the  Dhond  and  ManmAd  railway 
within  Pooua  limits,  the  traffic  con^ibted  of  29,204  in  and  31,977  out 
passengers,  and  610  tons  of  exports  and  186  tons  of  imports  in  1879 
against  64,406  in  and  61,440  out  passengers  and  4780  tons  of  exports 
and  112  tons  of  imports  in  1880. 

There  are  no  trades-unions  or  mahaja  ns  in  the  district,  nor  is  there 
any  Nagarshet  or  reco<;niz(Ml  head  in  in  fitters  of  trade.  I)riy{lr;(ni 
Atmdr4m,  a  Vani,  who  died  liftccu  years  ago  and  wets  the 
ren^enised  head  of  the  banking  business,  was  the  last  Nagarshet 
of  roQTxsL.  Disputes  between  traders  are  frequently  referred  to 
the  whole  body  of  traders  in  any  one  branch  of  trade.  The  chief 
members  form  a  committee  or  jmnrh,  and  their  decisions  are  always 
accepted.  Formerly  a  ftjw  recognized  head  traders  formed  the 
^anch  in  each  trade,  but  here  as  elsewhere  tlie  levelling  tendency 
of  British  rule  has  had  its  effect^  and,  except  that  putty  dealers  are 
not  consnlted  and  do  not  expect  to  be  asked  to  join  a  trades  meeting, 
Jill  the  members  of  a  trade  have,  and  exercise,  an  cqunl  ri^rht  to 
appear  at  a  ineetinL''  of  a  trade's  fxtncli.  Regular  strikes  are 
uiikuown,  but  a  iuiiiiiy;  maiket  or  scarcity  of  labour  from  time  to 
time  causes  changes  in  wages.  When  any  change  has  to  be  made  the 
chief  members  of  the  trade  meet  the  artisans  and  after  discnusioii 
fix  a  revised  rate  Iti  this  manner  in  1881  a  claim  by  the  silk 
weavers  for  a  rise  in  wages  was  settled  in  their  favour  after  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  the  silk  merchants.  The  decisions  of 
these  committees  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  final.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  recf^ized  means  of  enforcing  them  except  that  if  an 
artisan  refuses  to  work  at  the  rate  settled  he  rec^Teano  ttnployment. 
So  also  tra  Icrs  v,  il!  cease  to  deal  with  any  member  of  their 
trade  w  iio  leiuties  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  trade  committee  or 

S£CniO^  III.— 

Except  cottonhand'-loom  weaving  which  to  a  small  extent  is  carried  Crafts. 

on  in  thirfy-spven  towns  and  villages  and  some  small  motal  work, 
Bilk  weaving,  and  paper  making  ut  Junnar  the  industries  of  the 
district  centre  in  the  city  of  i:^ooua.  1' or  Foona  city  details  of 
twelve  crafts  have  been  collected.  These  are,  in  order  of  impor* 
tanoe^  the  making  of  copper  and  1  rass  vessels,  the  weaving  of  silk 
and  cotton  cloth,  the  makmg  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  glass  bangleSj 
ivory  combs,  clay  figures,  iron  j)ots,  felt  and  paper,  tape  weaving  and 
wood  turning.  Of  these  the  making  of  copper  and  brass  vessels 
and  the  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton  cloth  with  or  without  gold  and 
silver  Uiread  are  the  most  important  and  flourishing.  Glass  banglee, 
ivory  combs,  felt  and  tape  are  in  good  local  demand.  Poona  day 
figures  are  admired  and  arc  bought  chiefly  by  Europeans.  On 
account  of  their  cbeapT5e«'?  iron  pots  are  taking  tho  place  of  the  large 
brass  and  copper  vessels  used  for  storing  water  and  gruin.  Paper 
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makiDg  is  *  deQlhuDg  and  none  of  tbo  woodtmnevB'  work  Jiis  mom 
tlian  a  local  sale. 

The  Poona  biass  inclostiy  aapports  (1883)  aboufc  seventy  dealen 
and  SS20  workers.  This  nnmber  includes  810  Tdmbats  or  makers 
of  largo  articles,  500  Jingars  or  makcr<3  of  small  articles,  50  Otang 
or  casters,  and  960  Kdsjirs  or  brasiors.  The  hereditary  copper 
brass  and  bellmetal  workers  of  Poena,  the  Tauibats,  Jingars, 
OiAris,  and  KMn  are  quiet  easy-going  people.  All  apeak  ioooneot 
Msrdthi  and  liv  in  one-storeyed  Leasee  of  which  seven  belong  to 
the  Tumbats,  tUty  or  sixty  to  the  Jingari^,  nnd  thirty  to  the  Ot:tns. 
They  generally  liv^o  on  vegetable  food,  but  are  allowed  t  *  eat 
mutton  and  fish  as  well  as  to  drink  Uquor  which  they  take  on  holidays 
and  special  feests.  The  EMra  and  Timbats  dress  like  BrAhmans 
and  the  Jingars  and  Ot^ris  like  Mar^thas.  As  the  demand 
for  brass  ware  is  brisk  and  growing,  no  Tdmbats,  Jingars,  OtAris, 
or  Kdsdrs  have  of  late  given  up  their  hereditary  cmft.  Within 
the  last  fifteen  years  their  numbers  have  been  more  than  doubled 
by  local  Maritha  Kunbia  whom  the  high  profits  of  brass  working^ 
hsvo  drawn  &om  (he  fields  and  the  hSwnr  ma^et  but  who  so  far 
confine  themselves  to  the  rough  parts  of  the  work.  The  hercditarj 
coppersmith  classes  work  (mm  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  and  again 
from  two  to  six.  Tn  the  busy  season,  that  i.«;  betwceu  November  and 
May,  they  work  extra  hours  even  till  midnight.  Like  other 
local  Hindu  oraftemen,  Eltofini  stop  work  on  the  no^moon  day  or 
amavd-fuja  at  the  end  of  every  lunar  month,  on  kar  the  day  after 
the  Mdlidsankrdnt  in  January,  for  five  days  at  Holi  or  Shumja  in 
March- April,  for  two  during  Divdli  m  October- November,  and  on 
the  day  after  an  eclipse  either  of  the  sua  or  of  the  moon.  They  also 
rest  on  Oanpati's  Fourth  in  August  and  on  Oauri*s  Day  abont  the  sama 
time,  and  &r  ten  days  at  Damra  in  October.  All  rest  on  any  day 
on  which  one  of  the  community  dies.  Thoy  have  no  trade  guild, 
but  join  in  paying  a  half-yenrly  tax  to  the  goddess  KiUika  for  whom 
they  have  built  a  tenij)lc  in  Kasba  ward  which  co.sts  14.^.10  I'Vs-. 
(R8.7-8)  a  month  to  keep  up.  The  Kasar's  Kali  diiiers  from 
other  local  K&lis  in  having  camel  supporters  on  each  side  o£  her 
instead  of  elephant  snpportor.s.  Also  instead  of  offering  her  a  gomt 
or  buffalo,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Navrdtni  that  is  two  days  Ik  f"ro 
Dasara,  thoy  olTor  her  the  false  calabash  gourd  h>h4>la  Cucurl)ira 
iugenaria,  which  perhaps  from  its  dark  colour,  is  believed  to  bu  a 
transformed  giant.  Four  pegs  are  driven  into  the  fruit  to  represent 
logs  and  arms  and  it  is  cut  with  a  aword,  and  thrown  into  the  sacred 
firn.  A  little  bras-s  and  bcllmcfcal  is  smelted  by  the  Jingars  and  Ota- 
ria  but  the  bnll:  of  the  copper  and  brass  comes  in  sheets  abont  three 
feet  by  four  by  rail  through  Bombay  chiefly  from  Englaud  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  brought  from  Bombay  by  Marw^  aud  Gujarat 
Yttnis  and  given  to  be  worked  by  Tiiaibato.  The  sheets  or  brasiera 
are  of  three  kinds,  thick  middle  and  thin,  which  diflfer  little  in  })rice 
aa  thoy  are  sold  by  weight.  The  copper  coats  £ 4  Ss.  to  £4  10«. 
(Rs.  44-45),  and  the  brass  £3  S.i.  to  £3  lO^-.  (Rs.  34-35)  the  hundred- 
weight, with  two  shillings  extra  one  for  brokerage  and  one  for 
oamage.    A  oopperemit£  has  fifteen  chief  tools  and  appliances. 
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A  stone  or  daaad  about  tlim  feefc  *boT6  and  two  feet  under  chapter  VI, 
ground  on  wbion  the  copper  and  bnae  plates  made  by  meltbg  old  crafts. 

broken  pots  are  beaten.  As  it  has  to  stand  very  rough  nsage  this 
stone  is  chosen  of  flawless  black  basalt  very  carefully  smoothed.  Biuss  Wowc. 
One  of  these  stones  in  said  sometimes  to  cost  as  much  £10  Tool*. 
(Bs.  100).  Since  the  import  of  metal  sheets  has  grown  so  common 
the  stone  has  almost  fallen  into  disnse:  Five  hammers  or  gJums 
wor&Sa  (Hs.  4)  each :  A  pair  of  bellows  or  bhdtda  worth  128,(&.  6)  : 
Pour  iron  hooks  or  orapnis  each  worth  ^d.  (4  as.)  :  Four  pairs  of 
tongs  or  sixndd  worth  lOs.  (Rs.  5)  ;  Au  anvil  caW&di  sandhnn  or  mekhf 
a  lonK  upright  iron  bar  polished  at  oue  end  on  which  the  pot  ia 
placed  and  beaten,  worth  about  4a  (Bs.  2) :  Twenty  to  tweniy- 
nye  special  anvils  or  kharvais,  thick  iron  bars  bent  and  smoothed  at 
one  end,  to<,^otlier  worth  £12  to  £15  {Rs.  120- 150)  :  Four  ordi- 
nary anvils  or  airana  together  worth  £2  (Rs.  20)  :  About  fifty 
small  hammers  or  hathodda  with  which  the  pot  is  beaten  when  it 
is  placed  on  the  bar  anvil  together  worth  about  £10  (Bs.  100) : 
Two  pairs  of  scissors  for  cutting  the  copper  or  brass  shoots  each 
worth  4«.  (Rs.  2)  :  A  wooden  stand  or  stool  called  khodve  for  sap- 
porting  the  bar  anvil.  This  is  a  block  of  wood  with  two  logs  about 
GO  apart,  and,  iu  the  angle  between  the  legs,  a  solid  block  of 
wood  with  a  pole  in  the  middlft  Through  the  hole  in  the  block  the 
bar  anvil  is  passed  slanting  till  its  one  end  rests  on  the  ground  and 
the  top  end  remains  standing  out  about  a  foot  from  the  hole.  The 
coj)persmith  sits  on  the  low  end  of  the  bar  anvil  puts  the  pot  at 
which  he  is  working  on  the  top  eud  of  the  bar  auvii,  and,  holding 
tiie  pot  in  his  left  mnd,  beats  it  into  shape  with  a  hammer  held  in 
his  right  hand :  Two  files  worth  Ib.  (Re.  1)  each  which  last  for  only 
a  year:  Two  pairs  of  compasses  or  haii-nr:^  t'^rrther  worth  4*.  (Rs.  2)  : 
Two  hollow  stones  or  ukhals  each  worth  8*.  (Rs.  4)  on  the  top 
of  which  the  sheet  is  laid  and  rounded  by  hammering:  Eight 
ohisels  or  Maait  for  cattinff  the  metal  together  worth  about  Bt* 

Jittgars  or  brass-casters  have  sixteen  chief  tools  and  applianoea : 

An  anvil  or  airan  worth  10«,  (Rs.  5)  :  Four  bar  anvils  or  kharvais 
together  worth  16«.  (R8.8):  Four  hammers  or  hathodds  together 
worth  88,  (Rs.  4) :  A  pair  of  tongs  or  sdndsi  worth  !».  (8  as.)  :  Two 
pairs  of  scissors  together  worth  29.  (Re.  1) :  Fi^e  yearly-renewed  files 
or  kdnsU  each  worth  dd.  to  9(2.  (2  -  C  as.)  :  A  vice  or  shagda  worth 
88,  (Rs.  4) :  A  pair  of  bellows  or  bhdtds  worth  Is.  (8  as.)  :  A  saw  or 
knrvat  worth  Is.  (8  as.):  An  iron  bar  or  «anrfAan with  oneend  smoothed 
to  serve  as  an  anvil  worth  about  4^.  (Rs.  2)  :  A  Hat  iron  rasper  or 
Hmdhat  six  inches  by  half  an  inch  with  one  end  bent  and  sharpened 
used  for  seraping  and  polishing  pots,  worth  1».  (8  as.) :  A  borer 
or  sdnUa  worth  \\d.  (1  o».) :  A  twenty-four  inch  foot  rule  or  gaj 
worth  3f^.  (2  as.)  -.  A  square  iron  tray  or  tds^  worth  6(2.  (4  as.)  :  A 
palm  leaf  fau  or  hadpana  used  in  fanning  the  hre  worth  |i2.  (j^  a.)  : 
A.nd  two  or  three  crucible  catchers  or  chydka.  The  chydk  is  an  iron 
ring  about  tiiree  feet  round  with  two  long  iron  bars  fastened  at  equal 
distances  apart  Ofer  the  ends  of  these  bars  a  second  ring  about 
twf'fity  inches  across  is  passed  and  moved  up  and  down  the  bars 
so  as  to  increoso  or  redaoe  the  space  abovo  the  base  ring.  In  working 
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the  chyah  the  baaering  ib  lowered  into  the  furnace  so  as  to  surroun  J 
the  crucible,  find  tho  movable  ring  is  forced  down  tlio  liars  till  tho 
crucible  is  tightly  pressed  between  the  bars  and  can  be  drawn  oat  of 

the  furnace. 

In  making  brass,  bellmctal  or  kdsej  and  white  metal  or  ^ancharasi, 
tbe  alloy  is  smelted  in  a  pit  about  three  feet  ronnd  and  foar  or  fire 
feat  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  belluws'  tube  is  firmly  fixed, 
and  over  the  bellowK*  tube  are  laid  throo  or  four  flat-lxtttomed  dome- 
topped  crucibles  or  pots,  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  a  foot  round. 
The  crucible,  which  is  called  mus,  is  made  by  the  brass  workers 
themaelyea  of  powdered  broken  China,  flint,  and  ashes.  After  petting 
some  borax  or  savdgt  into  the  crucibles  to  serre  as  a  flnx,  if  brass  is 
to  bo  made,  they  are  filled  with  broken  pinros  of  copper  and  zinc  and 
closed  by  an  air-tight  ping".  Charcoal,  rlnn  l  cowdung-cikos,  and  wood 
are  heaped  over  the  crucibles.  The  fire  is  lighted,  and,  with  the  help 
of  liie  beUows,  is  blown  to  &  wbite  heat.  The  men  know  the  time,  gene> 
rally  four  to  five  hours,  whidi  the  alloy  takes  to  form.  When  the  metal 
is  ready  each  crucible  is  grasped  in  the  rhyak  and  lifted  out  of  the 
furnace.  On  taking  it  out  the  side  of  the  crucible  is  bored  by  the 
point  of  a  nail,  and  the  molten  metal  Bows  into  shallow  clay  troughs 
where  it  is  left  to  eooL  When  cool  the  solid  mass  is  dragged  firom 
the  trough  by  a  pair  of  tongs  or  gAndsi,  laid  on  the  stone  or  dagadf 
and  beaten  to  the  required  thinness.  To  form  metal  sheets,  whether 
local  or  imported,  into  the  required  shapes,  tho  sheet  is  laid  on  the 
floor  and  the  workman  traceson  it  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  pieces 
reqaired  for  the  upper  and  the  nnder  parts  ctf  the  vessel  to  be  made 
and  cuts  out  the  two  pieces  with  scissors  or  with  a  chisel.  The  metal 
is  then  softened  in  the  fire  and  hammered,  and  again  softened  and 
again  hammered,  tho  alternate  hammering  and  heating  being 
repeated  three  or  four  times  till  it  is  beaten  into  shape.  The  two 
pieoes  are  then  soldered  with  brass,  borax  or  mmgi,  and  chloride  of 
ammonia  called  naviudmr.  The  men  work  in  binds  of  five  or  six 
dividing  the  labour.  Some  make  the  rough  outline  of  the  shape, 
others  shape  the  neck,  a  third  set  form  the  lower  piece,  n  fourth  solder 
the  shaped  pieces,  and  a  fifth  polish  the  whole.  All  the  polishing 
which  the  Tambats  give  is  a  rough  scrubbing  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  tamarind  pulp,  followed  by  beating  with  a 
small  hammer  till  the  whole  sutfaoe  is  covered  wiw  hammer  marks 
or  facets. 

Poena  copper  and  brass  articles  may  bo  arranged  nnder  fourteen 
groups.  Those  used  in  the  kitchen,  those  used  in  eating  and 
drinking,  those  used  in  storing  and  carrying  water,  articles 
used  in  serving  betel,  mnsioal  instnimenta,  measnrai^  lam]p8,  dishes 
uid  vessels  nsed  in  worship,  images,  peasant  jewelry,  toilet  requi- 
sites, appliances  nsed  in  tho  dining  hall  bnt  not  for  eating  or  drink- 
ing, miscellaneous  ware  and  toys.  Twenty  pots  arc  used  in  the 
kitchen.  The  pdtele  ( 1 )  u  cylindrical  copper  or  brass  pot,  with  slightly 
loimded  bottom,  varying  m  siee  from  tVo  inches  round  to  fonr  <i 
five  feet  across  and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  tapeh  (2)  a 
somewhat  conical  pot,  with  round  bottom  and  narrow  neck. 
Tapeles  vary  from  three  inches  to  four  foot  across  the  bowl,  the 
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small  ones  being  used  for  boiling  rice  and  holiimi*'  milk  and  the 
large  ones  fur  sLoriug  water.  The  bahugune  (ii)  a  cylindrical  pot 
like  tlie  pdUle  (1)  only  with  a  more  bulging  bowl  and  seldom  more 
tban  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  karanda  or  modak  pd^a  (4)  a  stew-dish 
for  making  lywdak.-^,  shcu'j'is,  and  one  or  two  other  native  dainties.^ 
The  karanda  is  made  of  throe  piecps  ;  uiulcrnenth  a  cylinder  with 
flat  side  handles  ;  in  the  middle  a  metal  sieve  with  twu  hook  handles  ; 
and  at  the  top  fitting  the  rim  of  the  cylinder  a  dome  with  a  cnp- 
ehaped  handle.  Water  is  boiled  in  the  cylinder,  the  sieve  is  set 
in  its  place,  the  dainties  are  placed  cither  on  the  sieve  or  on  a 
piece  of  plantain  leaf  ImmI  over  it,  and  the  lid  is  fastened  down. 
Heat  is  applied  to  the  lower  part,  and  the  steam  gathering  in  the 
cover  stews  the  dainties.  Tho  paradi  (5)  is  another  sieve  or  per- 
forated dish  nsed  to  carry  on  the  snrplns  grease  when  karanjig 
or  andrtd§  are  fried  in  clarified  butter.-  The  rotali  (G)  is  a  cylinder 
six  to  mnc  inches  across  and  nine  lo  twelve  inches  hiorh,  with  a 
sieve  at  the  b(jttoin,  used  for  washing  rice  before  it  is  boiled.  It  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  the  tapclc  (2).  The  J/tdm  (7)  is  a  long- 
handled  sieve  nsed  for  frying  the  gram  flonr  paste  required  for 
hundhis.  In  making  Imndhis  gram  flonr  misEed  with  water  is 
]V)iired  into  this  sii^ve  ^Yhieh  is  held  over  a  fryini^  pan  with  boiling 
clarified  butt^jr  and  shaken.  The  gram  Hour  pasu?  fulls  into  tho 
pan  in  drops  which  become  soUd  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  boiling 
ebuified  bntter.  The  drops  are  then  taken  out  in  another  sieve 
called  ttjMunt  (8)  which  differs  from  the  jhdra  (7)  chiefly  in  not 
having  a  rim.  The  chahaddni  or  kUli  the  English  kettle  is  now  in 
much  nse  particularly  among'  English-speaking  natives.  'i'ho 
hulhai  (10)  or  frying  pan  is  a  hemispherical  pan  six  inches  to  six 
feet  across  and  one  inch  to  two  feet  deep  ;  it  has  two  handles  opposite 
eadi  other  and  is  nsed  for  frying.  The  paro^  (11)  is  a  large  dish 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter  with  a  rim  two  to  four  inches  high.  It 
is  nsed  ns  h  ornr  for  Vk  pdfoU  (1)  or  other  large  pot  when  anything 
is  being  cooked  in  it.  It  also  serves  for  carrying  cooked  rice 
or  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  to  the  diniug  hall.  A  small  pardi 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  made  of  brass,  called  pUaU  iB  used  in 
the  game  way  as  the  par&tf  and  in  addition  among  Kunbis  and  other 
middle-class  Hindus  serves  as  a  dining  dish.  The  pali  (12)  is  a 
spoon  with  a  rounded  body  and  a  long  hantlle.  It  is  used  as  a 
stirring  rod  or  ladle  while  vegetables  or  pulse  are  being  cooked  and 
as  a  distributing  spoon  in  the  dining  hall.  The  daba  (lo)  is  a 
oyUndrical  box  with  a  top  for  storing  dainties.  The  vdni  (14) 
is  a  sanceivshaped  dtsh-like  pot,  usually  ono  or  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  sometimes  polished  in  which  enough  rice  for  two  or 
three  guests  is  taken  from  the  panit  or  tray^  and  poured  into  the 


»  Modakt  And  sftengds  are  ma4o  ofrice  flour  and  contain  cocoa-kcmcl,  sugar,  carda- 
mmsit  «]iitonds,  ud  nSktm.  Tbeir  only  ilifTerenoe  is  In  shape.    Modak*  mo  shaped 

•omewhrtt  like  a  flat  bottomed  lotos  bud  iiml  xArn.-ynr.*  are  semicircular. 

»  Kuranj'u  like  tJiuiytu  are  semicircular  and  iiuidc  of  llour,  cocoa-kernel,  sugar, 
oardamoms,  almonds,  and  saffron.  A'araniw  differ  from  sA,  m/(/'<  in  licin.,' uuhIk  ,,f 
wheat  floor  instead  of  rice  and  in  b(>iii>,'  fried  instead  of  being  stewed.  Andisd^  are 
made  of  riee  flour,  raw  sugar,  and  poi^py  seed.  They  are  round  oakee  abont  aa  iMg 
9m  IIm  palm  uf  the  hand. 
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plate.  This  dish  also  serves  as  a  cover  to  a  pot  iu  which  vegetables 
or  pulse  are  boiled.   The  eJkameha  (15)  or  spoon  made  of  brass  is 

used  for  pouring  liquid  butter  on  rice.  The  kdtan  (16)  or  phiraJei, 
a  tootli-edged  circular  pkte  fitted  in  a  cleft  handle  is  used  for 
cutting  the  notched  borders  of  karanjis.  The  kisni  (17)  or  cocoa- 
kernel  slicer  is  a  sheet  of  brass  about  six  inches  by  four  on  four  two 
inch  higli  leet.  The  snrface  of  the  sheet  is  broken  bv  serenl  rows 
of  long  narrow  hoUow  ridges  with  raised  sharp-edged  openings 
against  which  the  kernel  is  rubbed  and  cut  into  long  slices :  The 
Idtane  (18;,  a  slightly  tapering  brass  rolling-pin  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  long  used  for  flattening  polis,  a  variety  of  karanjis  and 
tmS^tSa  I  The  chaUin  (19)  is  a  brass  sieve :  The  panchdmrU  pdlra 
(20)  is  a  set  of  seven  brass  cnps^  six  cups  ranged  ronnd  a  oentral  one 
with  a  handle ;  it  is  used  for  carrying  kofthimhirs  that  is  pickled 
fruit  and  vegetjibles  from  tbn  kitchen  to  the  flining  hall.  Fifteen 
eating  and  drinking  pots  are  made:  The  already  described  pan'it 
tray  (11)  and  the  velni  (11)  come  again  in  this  g^oup  as  thoy  are 
1ISM  in  servinff  rioe  and  vegetables,  and  so  does  the  ogrdle  or 
mmdiie  rioe  ladle  (21) ;  the  velni  is  used  for  the  second  and  later 
coarses  and  the  ogrdlo  for  the  first  coarse  only  :  T}i<3  idt  (22), 
a  polished  brass  dining  dish  with  bulging  rim  six  inches  to 
two  feet  across :  The  vdti  (23)  a  round-bottomed  cylindrical 
brass  cup  one  to  foor  inches  across  is  ased  to  hold  eaoh  man's 
share  of  onrry  and  broth:  The  gadva  (24)  a  polished  narrow- 
necked  copper  or  brass  dinner  pot,  used  to  hold  each  man's 
supply  of  drinking  water,  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pear  when  it  is 
called  aj^kara  to  the  size  of  a  full  grown  pommelo  ;  a  spout-mouthed 
gadioa  is  oslled  jhdri:  The  vdlydcha  tdmbya  (25)  also  made  of 
copper  or  brass,  is  flatter  than  the  gadva  and  like  it  is  nsed  as  a 
water  cup.  The  hti  (26)  is  a  pear-sliaped  pot  like  25  and  26  in 
use  size  fuid  material :  The  kadi  (27)  is  a  ring  with  a  handle  for  the 
gadvUf  tdmhya  and  Mi:  The  innvakaniika  (28)  is  a  small  brass 
drinking  cup  *.  Tiie  ckanibu  (29)  is  a  small  water  iar :  The  pmichpdtri 

(30)  is  a  cylindrical  water  cap  with  a  rim :  The  ydmb  or  pydla  (31)  is 
a  drinking  cup  set  on  a  round  stand :  The  rdmpdtra  (32)  is  a  jamb 

(31)  without  a  stand  :  The  phulpdtra  (33)  is  a  cylindrical  oup  like  the 
pmicJqmtri  with  a  thicker  and  broader  rira.  The  seven  chief  vessels 
for  storing  and  carmng  water  are  :  The  pdtele  (1)  and  tapeU  (2) 
alreadydesoribed :  'ihohdnda  (34)  a  short-necked  cylindricalpot  used 
both  for  oafiying  and  storing  water :  The  ghdgar  longer-necked 
and  with  a  more  sharply  sloping  lower  part  than  the  ^aada ;  when 
small  the  (jMgar  i«  called  kalad  :  The  gkangdl  or  gangdlaya  (36), 
a  copper  jar  ten  to  fourteen  irtrhps  nemos',  nna  four  to  nine  deep,  is 
nsed  for  nolding  hot  batLmg  wiittr  and  for  steeping  clothes:  The 
panchpdtra  (87)  is  a  Urge  copper  cylinder  two  to  three  leet  across 
and  tliTeo  to  four  feet  deep  with  a  rounded  rim  and  two  handles ; 
some  panchpdtrds  now  have  a  ^top-cnrk  at  the  bottom  and  an  iron 
stand  :  The  surdi  (38)  is  a  globular  pot  with  a  long  narrow  neck 
uaed  by  travellers  for  carrying  water.  The  fifteen  articles  used  in 
serring  betel  orpin  «ujpart  are:  Tbo  iahah  (39)  a  round  dish  six 
inches  to  two  feet  across,  with  a  rim  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  high, 
the  whole  embossed  with  lotns  flowers  and  other  designs ;  it  is  nsed 
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for  keeping  the  fourteen  smiiller  articles  belonging  to  the  set  of 
betelnut  dishes:  The  chaujjhula  (40)  is  a  box  with  six  or  eight 
oQUkpartmetito  and  fliree  or  fonr  legs;  each  ooi&|MKrtai«nt  luu  a 
separote  top  or  Hd  shaped  like  the  petal  of  a  lotus  or  like  a  mango 

and  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  peacock  which  serreB  as  a  handle  j 
all  the  lids  close  inwards  where  a  screw  shaped  like  a  lotns  hnd, 
when  tamed  into  the  central  hole,  keeps  the  lids  tightlj  fastened  ; 
the  ehauphula  is  used  for  holding  the  cardamoms,  cloves^  nutmegs^ 
mace,  Ba^fron,  and  perfumed  oatecho  pills  which  are  eaten  with  hotel : 
The  dabi  (41 )  is  a  cylindrical  box  for  the  slaked  lime,  oate^Q, 
and  other  ppices  wliicli  are  eaten  with  betel :  The  ddJcUa  (42)  is  the 
nut-slitter  for  slicing  the  betelnut;  it  is  of  three  or  four  different 
shapes:    The  j^npud  (ioj  i&  a  square  box.  Lor  iioeping  the  betel 
learea :  The  iambakueki  dabi  (44)  or  tohaooo  hox^  is  a  cylindrioal 
box  with  a  small  hole  at  the  top  and  a  lid  moTing  round  an  axis, 
with  a  similar  hnlo,  throup-h  wliirh,  when  the  two  holes  are  brought 
one  over  the  other,  tobacco  is  poured  to  be  chewed  with  the  betel 
and  spices ;  The  cliundl  (45)  is  a  box  for  keeping  the  slaked  lime 
which  is  eaten  with  betel:  ThejpOMicffit  (46)aDd  the  toH  (47)  are 
spittoons :  The  aiar  ddni  (48)  is  a  small  cap  fixed  in  the  ceutt  o  of  a 
little  dish  for  holding  the  atar  or  perfumed  oil  which  is  served  aftev 
betel  •  '\lin  guldl>-d('nii  (49)  or  rose-water  bottle,  is  a  bottle  with  a 
long  narrow  neck  perforated  at  the  end  and  fixed  to  the  body  with 
a  screw,  from  which  rosewater  i&  snriukled  over  the  guests  after  the 
perfamed  oil  has  been  served :  Tkd  mar  (50)  is  a  peaoook^haped 
box  :  The  diiha  (51)  is  a  square  box,  and  the  pdndcha  ganj  (52)  is  a 
long  rylindricnl   box  with  compartments    used   for   holding  the 
ingredients  which  ur*   eaten  with  betel  :    The  khal-batta  (53)  is  a 
small  brass  mortar  and  piston  for  pounding  betel  for  the  aged  or 
toothless.    The  twelve  musical  instramento  are :  The  bell  ffhcmta 
(54y^  either  plain  or  decorated  with  fignres,  has  a  handle  either 
plain  or  shaped  like  Maruti  the  mouTcey  god,  or  gnrud  Vishnu's 
winged  charger:  Tlic  jhdnj  (r»r>)  a  fiat  and  tlio  tdl  (oG)  a  rounded 
cymbal,  both  used  as  au  accompau uncut  by  reciters  of  psaims  or 
arlia,  by  hymn-singing  beggars,  and  by  8ermoii-aitd-son|f  or  hirttm 
preachers :  The  ckdl  (57)  a  row  of  little  bells  worn  round  theanUea 
by  dancing  girls :  The  ghungura  (58)  are  bigger  helh  worn  round 
bullocks*  necks  and  round  the   waist  of  some  low  class  hegging 
devotees  of  Ktili :  The  chijdi^ds  (5D>  are  two  fish-shaped  tiat  bars 
three  to  seven  inches  long  and  one  and  half  inches  broad  each 
famished  wilAi  a  ring ;  the  ring  of  the  npper  bar  is  passed  over  the 
thumb  and  the  ring  of  the  lower  bar  is  }mssed  over  the  second  and 
third  fingers  and  the  performer  clashes  the  bars  together  by  the 
motion  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  :  The  karU'd  (60)  is  another  pair 
of  metal  castauets  which  are  sounded  by  shaking  the  hand  instead 
of  by  moving  the  fingers :  The  Im&a  (61 )  or  kettle  dmm  is  a  hollow 
hemispherical  copper  pot  with  a  thick  rim  and  a  small  oential  hole ; 
which  is  covered  with  goat's  skin  and  beaten  with  a  pair  of  rattan 
canes  along  with  the  dhol  or  wooden  drum  :  The  thcka  (62)  is  a 
small  flowerpot-shaped  drum   covered   with  goat's   skin ;  The 
kkulkhiUa  (6a )  is  a  child's  rattle:  The  kama  (64)  is  the  large  brass 
bass  trumpet :  And  the  akiny  (65)  is  the  bntss  honi«  The  three 
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ehaptetYI*     measarefl  are:  The  ddhoK  (66)  and  the  Bher  (67)  copper  cylinders 
Qggj^        used  in  measoriiig  grain ;  The  pa/ether  (C8)  is  a  small  globular 

brn^p  pot  nsod  for  measnring  railK  or  a  cylinder  v  itli  a  pmnll  hook- 
Beasb Work.      gliaped  liauilio  for  measuring  oil.     The  eight  lamps  are  :  The 
Amet».        gamai  (G9)  and  the  kandil  or  Idmandiva  (70)  both  tiat  saucer-  like 
biass  platea  with  hollows  in  the  lip  for  wickb;  Ae  tamai  is  hud 
on  a  high  brass  stand  and  the  handU  on  a  shorter  stand  and 
has  a  brass  chain  by  which  it  is  hnng  from  the  ceiling  or  fv^m 
a  door  lintol :    Tho  diva  lame  (71)  is  of  two  varieties,  a  smaller  an 
inch  or  two  inch  broad  flat-bottomed  saucer  with  a  wick-hoUow 
in  the  lip  and  a  larger  with  a  long  flat  hook-19ce  handle :  The 
ni/ranjan  (72)  is  a  small  cnp  set  on  a  long  or  a  short  stand,  for 
burning  clarified  butter  before  the  gods  :  The  panchdrti  (73)  is  a 
crescent-shaped  pot  on  a  stand  with  five  wick-openings  which  ia 
Bometimes  fixed  in  the  hand  of  a  female  figure :  The  divti  (74)  ia 
a  hollow  conical  brass  handle  in  which  a  roll  of  oiled  rags  ia  fitted 
and  bvmt  as  a  torch,  being  fed  with  oil  &om  a  spontea  oil  flask  ; 
it  is  much  used  by  the  devotees  of  Kuli  or  Bhavivni :  The  mashdl 

(75)  1"  bmss  cylinder  through  which  a  roll  of  oiled  rags  is  passed 
and  burnt  us  a  torch  ;  tlie  torch  1ms  to  a  givat  extent  given  way 
to  the  lantern,  but  is  still  used  hy  the  gentry  iu  native  slates  and 
it  is  bamt  before  ShankAr&chluTa,  die  Sm&rt  Pontiff^  when  he 
travels  during  the  day  time  as  well  asatnight :  The  ^imwiehadivm 

(76)  is  tho  English  lamp  with  a  glass   cliitnncy.  Twenty-six 
worship  vessels  and  appliances  are  made  :  The  abhishekapdtra  (77), 
a  narrow-necked  copper  or  brass  pot  is,  somewhat  like  the  gadca 
(24)  except  that  its  bottom  tapers  to  a  point,  stands  on  a  tripod 
with  a  ring  at  the  top,  and  lias  a  holo  in  the  bottom  through  which 
water  drips  on  the  objtH*t  of  wor^liij)  :  The  sainpusht  (78)  a  hollow 
cylinder  two  to  six  inclies  a(  rosa  and  one  to  two  high  ia  used  for 
washing  images :  The  chauki  (79)  a  low  four-footed  stool,  round, 
square,  or  six  or  eight-cornered,  is  used  as  an  image  stand  or  as 
a  support  for  an  iniago  stand:  The  ddni  (80)  is  a  stand  on  whidi 
the  conch  or  shankh  is  placed  ;  it  is  generally  tortoise-shaped,  and 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  'i'lio  (jhnnta  (bi)  is  the  already 
described  long  handled  bell :  Tho  ekorf!  or  halkdrfi  fSl ),  is  a  two  to 
four  inches  long  fish- shaped  pot  for  burning  camphor  before  tho 
ffoda:    The  panehdrH  (78)  is  the  already  described  five-wicked 
Tamp  for  burning  clarified  butter  before  the  gods:    Th v.  dhupdrti 
(82),  a  stand  \sit\\  liemi^pherieal  top  and  bottom,  is,  used  for  burning 
incensie:    Tho  nirdnj an  (72)  is  the  already  described  bunp  for 
burning  clarified  butter  betoro  the  gods:    The  arghija  (83)  is  a 
narrow  cup  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  broad,  with  a  flat  handle  and  long  flat  snout  from 
which  sacrificial  water  is  poured.    Tlie  panehpdle  (84)  is  a  box 
with  cliambcrs  for  tli(>  various  powders,  turmeric  grddi,  n?»ir,  and 
kunku,  with  which  during  the  worship  the  god  and  tho  worshipper 
are  from  time  to  time  marked :  The  himal  (85)  is  a  round  lotns- 
shaped  plate,  sometimes  fixed  on  the  back  of  a  metal  buU,  on  whidh 
the  gods  nrf-  pl  u  .  d.    The  tdnihan  (<SG)  is  u  shallow  bath,  except  for 
its  sliglitly  bulging  rim  not  unlike  the  iiil  or  dining  dish   (J^)  in 
which  images  ai'c  washed :  The  ^imvdtmut  liteiully  lion  throne,  is  a 
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fonr-footcd  low  stool  with  plates  <m  t  wo  sides  and  a  decorated  arched 
Ir.R'k  in  front  of  which  tlie  ^otls  aro  kept:  The  fnhal'di  (88)  is  a  small 
plate  an  inch  or  two  broad  for  holding  the  brow-marking  sandalwood 
paete  and  red  tarmerio :  Tbe  hathole  (89),  a  plate  with  three  oval 
oiYiaioiis  for  keeping  the  white  and  red  sandalwood  pastes  and  the 
moistened  rice  with  which  the  brows  of  the  gods  are  marked  :  The 
sandhechlpali  (90)  is  a  small  ladle-shaped  spoon  for  ponring-  ont  tho 
sacrificial  water:  The  vdti  (23)  is  the  already  described  small 
cylindrical  brass  cnp  with  rounded  bottom  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
aei068  in  wliioh  aogar  or  naiwdya  is  offered  to  the  gods  *.  The  fuUi" 
winddvan  (91 )  is  the  ornamented  sqnare  pot  in  which  the  holy  iuUi 
Ocymnm  sanctum,  tlie  wife  of  Vishnu  is  grown :  The  devhdra  (0?)  or 
pfod  shrine,  is  a  dome  with  a  stand  on  wlilch  the  gods  are  aiTanL'ol 
and  worshipped  :  The  j)ujecha-€Uiha  (03)  or  worship  box,  m  a  round 
box  with  a  tapering  ud  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  in  which  the 
gods  are  placed  nt  night  and  the  lid  fastened;  while  worship  is 
going  on  the  lid  is  ii.sed  as  a  sieve  from  which  water  is  allowed  to 
drop  over  the  ^od.s  :  Tlie  gaugdjali  (94)  is  a  stiiall  ijadva  (2t)  or 
water  pot  with  a  lid  ornamented  with  the  bust  of  a  womuii  to  rupre^ient 
the  Ganges,  whose  water  is  kept  in  it  and  is  worshipped  along  with 
the  house  gods:  The  gh<mgiui  peia  (05)  is  a  handleless  ghangdl 
shaped  (36)  cup  in  which  sugar  or  nnivcdva  is  offered  to  the  gods 
at  Uie  close  of  the  worship  :  The  iabak  (^0)  the  divt  ldvne  (71)  and 
the  divH  (74)  are  also  used  in  worshipping  the  gods.  Twenty 
leading  brass  images  aro  made  :  Ganpati  (06),  the  god  of  knowledge 
and  lord  of  the  spirits,  a  fat  fonr^handed  man  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant ;  Shankar  or  Shiv  (97),  the  destroyer  who  has  a  trident 
in  his  hand  and  a  necklace  made  of  human  skulls  round  his  neek, 
with  liis  wife  Tarvati  and  his  son  Ganpati  on  his  lap.  Maruti  (08) 
tho  monkey  god :  Rdm  the  deified  king  of  Oudh  supposed  to  bo  th© 
seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  with  his  wife  Sita,  his  two  brothers 
Bhurat  and  Shatrughna,and  his  general  Maruti  (58)  :  Vithoba  (100) 
with  his  wife  Rakhmdi,  supposed  in  some  plat  ( s  to  be  15audhya  or 
Bndha  tho  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu:  Balkrishna  flOl)  or  baby 
Krishna,  the  eighth  iucaruation  of  Vishnu  crawling  like  a  child  with 
a  ball  of  butter  in  one  hand :  Morlidhar  (102)  or  the  finting  Krishna: 
R6dha-Kridina  (103)  or  Krishna  and  his  beloved  Eadha :  Bhavdni 
Devi  ( 1 0  i)  or  Kdli,  an  eight-handed  female  figure  slaying  the  buffalo 
giant  Mahislu'isnr :  DattAtraya  or  Trimurti  (105),  is  the  Hindu 
Trinity  with  three  heads  and  f^ix  liandf?  pfnardod  by  four  dof^a  which 
mcati  the  Y^eds  aud  a  cow  which  means  the  earth:  Khandoba  (106) 
the  guardian  of  the  Deccaa  is  shown  on  horseback :  Pi&nrati  ( 107),  a 
seated  female  figure  the  wife  of  Shiv  tho  destroyer  is  worshipped  by 
tho  Ijridc  when  tlio  bridegroom  is  brought  to  tho  ir.nrfinr^e  bower  and 
is  given  to  tho  bridegroom  who  takes  it  home  and  puts  it  wit)i  his 
house  gods:  Gauri,  tho  head  of  a  woman  is  the  goddess  Bhavani 
which  is  worshipped  daring  theGanpatifestiTBlin  AngastiSheshashti, 
or  Vishnn  (100)  the  protector  sleeping  on  the  coils  of  tho  thousand- 
headed  snake  with  his  wife  Lakshmi  shampooing  his  legs  and 
Garud  standing  in  front  with  folded  hands.  Other  brass 
figures  CH«t  iu  i'oona  are  :  A  cow  and  a  calf  (109)  :  A  womau 
(110)  hokUug  ud'buUis  or  iuccnao  aticks :  A  Gosavi  or  religious 
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Gbapler  VI.  beggar  (111)  holding  a  fly-whudc  or  ehauri;  Biddhi  and  Sidhbi 
Cr^.  (11^)  <3tanpati'8  fojDM^B  fly^wliiBk  bearers  :  The  Nandi  (118)  or  SIut's 
bull:  A  pair  of  rampant  antelopes  (114)  each  holding  an  %td-baiH 
or  incense  stick:  A  pair  of  gands  (115)  or  attendants  of  Shiv, 
one  blowing  a  concb  shell  and  the  other  a  horn,  to  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  Shiv.  Thirteen  articles  of  peasant  jewelry  are  made : 
Th»  ekandrakor  (116),  the  ibetoft  (117),  and  the  phul  (118)  fortbe 
bead;  Ukutie  (119),  saris  (120),  vajratiks  (121),  and  putlis  (122)  for 
the  neck;  vchis  (123),  goU  (1^24),  and  hn}  fjd>jd  8  (125)  for  the  arms; 
pdtlyda  (12G)  for  the  wrists  ;  chhalies  or  sailer  (127)  for  the  fingers  ; 
and  todea  (128),  vaUt  (12S),  wadi  jpainjans  (129)  for  the  ankles. 
Five  toilet  eriicies  are  made:  The  karanda  (130),  a  dome-shaped 
brass  box  for  keeping  red  turmeric  powder  kunku  or  kunkum :  The 
fnenficha  haranda,  slightly  cliffcrent  from  the  karayida  is  need  for 
keeping  beeswax  which  women  rub  ou  their  brows  before  they  put 
on  the  rod  brow  mark :  The  drsi  (131)  a  bnmished-brass  mirror 
with  a  lid,  is  either  romid,  sqnare,  oval,  or  heart-shaped  :  The  kaxri 
(132)  a  mango-shaped  phial  for  keeping  the  ddtvan  or  tooth-powder' 
which  strengthens  though  it  blackens  tTio  teeth,  and  is  nsed  by  'ying-- 
in  women  :  The  phani  (133),  a  hrsLSS  comb  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  given  way  to  ivory  and  sandal  or  blackwood  combs:  The 
ehtmhydt  (134),  little  round  studs  or  spanglesappliedto  the  brow  below 
the  red  mark  :  The  gandhdchi  dabi  (135).  a  cylindrical  brass  box  with 
a  looking  glass  fixed  to  the  lid  in  which  high  class  Hindu  men 
keep  the  saffron  pill  which  makes  the  red  brow  mark  or  gandh.  Three 
articles  used  in  the  dining  hall  for  other  purposes  than  eatm^  and 
inking  are  made:  Theron^olaor  kandle  (186),  a  hoUow  o^lindriad 
roll  pierced  with  leaves,  flowers,  animals  and  other  designs  m  dotted 
linofl  ;  it  is  filled  with  powdered  cak  spar  or  rnngdi  and  passed  over 
pans  of  the  floor  which  have  been  marked  with  red  powder  ;  before  a 
dinner  the  seat  of  each  guest  is  marked  off  with  these  lines,  and  ou 
great  days  the  rdnaoK  is  sprinkled  on  in  front  of  the  door  step. 
TbB  ud4fattichejhdd  (137),  a  tree-shaped  brass  stand  on  which 
incense  sticks  are  burnt;  the jhdd  is  gon orally  placed  near  the 
plate  of  the  bridegroom  or  other  distinguislied  guest:  The  phul  ij<  is 
(138),  circular  pieces  of  brass,  shaped  like  a  ilower  with  a  hole  m  tlie 
oentre  which  are  nailed  along  the  edges  of  the  low  Hindu  dining 
stools. 

Fifteen  miscollanoous  brass  and  copper  articles  are  made:  The 
cMrvi  (ISd),  hUandi  {\ 40) f  and  giindi  (141)  globular  milk  pots: 
The  frttt*  (142)  nn  ovnl  brass  milk  pot:  The  handle  (143)  a  spoon 
with  a  fiat  handle  and  a  long  snout  used  iu  giving  milk  to  children  : 
The  «a/W  ( 144)  is  a  metal  pbte  with  ronghened  snr&oe  and  a  handle 
nsed  as  &  foot  scraper :  The  daut  (146)  an  ink  bottle  either  round, 
equaro,  six  sided,  or  eight-sided  :  Tlie  square  or  six  sided  box  (146) 
containing  two  ink  bottles^  one  for  red  and  the  other  for  black  ink, 
a  sand  box,  and  a  square  gum  bottle  is  also  called  daut:  Abddgirdcha 
kaloM  (147)  a  bad-SDaped  onuHoent  fixed  at  the  top  itf  the  abddffir 

1  The  ingrodiente  of  the  tooth  powd«r  or  tUUvan  aro :   Harda  and  htMUk 
myrobalana,  galto  1)tt«rent  iafecfeori«»  MMnlbMrk  Acaoiea  anlmM»  and  oop|iemior 

green  vitriol. 
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or  state  wedUio^  umbrella:  Tlio  kidup  (118)  or  padlock,  tho 
h^'dgr*  (149)  or  hinge,  the  tarc^'u  (150)  or  soales^  the  gaj  a  bar  (151) 
or  window  nal,  the  bolat  (152)  the  BngUflk  bolt,  and  the  kadi  (153) 

a  ring-sbaped  hnndlo.  Except  the  vessels  and  appliances  used  in 
worship  the  luiui^r^  (^f  the  eroda  and  the  mipcellaneons  ware  all  of  these 
brass  articles  are  mude  iiuiail  as  toys  for  children.  In  addition  to  these 
pots  eight  speeial  toys  are  made :  llie  khwrehi  (154)  a  small  ehair ; 
the|M»^M^  (155)  a  sofa ;  the  pdlna  (156)  a  cradle ;  the  English  couch 
(158)  which  has  been  adopted,  into  Mardthi  under  that  name  though 
protioun<^d  more  like  coach  than  conch ;  the  mangdla  a  single 
nre-place  (159)  and  the  chul  a  double  lire-place ;  the  Labio  (160)  ; 
and  the  hdnk  or  bench  (161). 

The  Jingars  mostly  do  the  finer  kinda  of  braas  work^  making  false 
jewelry,  gilding  Jooka,  taming  metal,  oasting  and  polishing 
gods,  -making  locks,  mid  sharpening  swords  and  kniTOP.  The 
Kunbi^,  wlio  have  lately  taken  to  brass  work,  are  of  two  claA«?ea 
Ghaduars  or  beaters  and  Otnars  or  casters.  0£  the  beaters  about 
five  hundred  are  employed  in  twenty-five  establiahments  and  of 
the  casters  about  fonr  hnndred  are  employed  in  twenty  establish- 
monts.  The  first  ontsidera  or  non-hereaiffiw  workers  who  started  a 
brass  befiting  establishment  in  Poona,  were  Khandu  a  8hI  :ira  Mdli 
and  Abdulia  Bilia  an  Ahmadnagar  Musalman.  The  present  workers 
are  all  Foona  Eunbifl.  They  speak  inoorreot  Har<uii>  live  in  one- 
storeyed  hired  qnarters,  cat  coarse  food  chiefly  vegetable  food,  dress 
in  a  cap  or  coarse  Mar^tha  turban,  a  kerchief  bound  round  the 
loins,  a  jacket  and  sometimes  a  scarf  round  the  shoulder.  They  are 
labourers  being  paid  by  the  onttam  and  earning  4^d.  to  7^ci 
(3*5  09.)  a  day.  They  seldom  aafier  from  want  of  work.  They 
work  from  Bonriae  to  snnaet  with  only  rest  enough  at  nocm  to  take 
a  meal.  They  stop  work  on  the  last  or  no-raoon  day  of  v:\rh  !nnar 
month,  on  the  day  after  Sankrant  in  January,  for  five  days  at  iSVum^a 
in  March>April^  and  on  the  day  after  an  eclipse.  They  keep  these 
daya  as  days  of  reat  from  religioua  motiveB  not  from  a  We  of  ioleneaa. 

The  materials  which  these  Kanbi  oopperamitha  work  up  into 
rongh  pots  are  odd  pieces  of  bnuders  left  over  by  the  T&mbats  in 

catting  oot  vessels ;  tho  remains  of  copper  sheets  punched  at  the 
mint  or  tho  cn rt ridge  factory ;  and  broken  pota  These  materials 
on  an  averar^'L  cost  b{d.  to  7^d.  a  pound  (Bs.  7^-10  the  mian  of 
32  lbs.).  The  material  is  supplied  by  the  owner  of  the  estabUslu 
ment  who  ui  either  a  Kemit  or  a  Vinia,  and  sometimes  a  Kunbi,  and 
more  offcen  by  a  dealer.  The  Konbi  coppersmith's  tools  and 
appliances  differ  slightly  from  those  used  by  the  Tdmbats  although 
they  sometimes  go  by  the  same  names.  Instead  of  a  flint  and 
Chinaware  crucible  the  Kunbi  brass-smith  uses  iron  cops  nine 
inches  aoroBS  and  three  to  fonr  inches  deep.  An  establishment  of 
ten  workmen  use  100  to  125  iron  cups  in  the  year  as  tho  cups  bum 
off  and  break  by  constant  heating.  It  is  said  that  about  every 
hnndred  pounds  of  brass  smelted  wear  out  iui  iron  cup  (4  cups  ia 
250  alters).  Two  or  three  large  tongs  or  ad^dasia  abont  three  feet 
long  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  in  weight  each  worth  39.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1^-2). 
Fonrto  six  bellows  a  year  each  worth    to 5«.  (R8.1i-2i).  GircuUr 
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wooden  moulds  or  tdehdB  with  a  handle  each  worth  Sd.  to 
(2-8  a».).  Four  to  six  iroD  baiflb  three  to  five  feet  long  and  an  inch 
roondf  inUed  Woj^ot,  together  worth  2«.  to  is.  (Us.  1-2).  A  large 
stronp^  nnvil  fixed  in  an  equally  Htrong  hnhJinl  h\ocVi  worth  £  I  to 
£3  10«.  (Ks.  10-35).  Six  stroug  hammers  with  woodeu  handles  each 
worth  2«.  to  '6s.  Four  pairs  of  strong  scissors  each  worth  2s.  to  3«. 
(B8.1.H).  Fonr  or  five  foor-inch  aqnare  aamls  each  worth  4«.  to 
Ga.  (Rs.2-3).  A  second  wt  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  hammers  or 
hathodds  to  match  the  second  anvil  each  wortli  G.7.  to  1*.  (4-8  as.). 
Half  a  dozen  bent  bar  anvils  or  kharuais  five  to  six  feet  long,  two 
inches  square  at  one  end^  and  four  inches  square  at  the  other. 
TJ:dl9ce  the  T&mbats  the  Knnbis  haye  no  khodva  or  triangular 
wooden  stand  for  their  bar  anvil,  a  small  block  is  placed  below  the 
bar  anvil  and  the  workmen  sits  on  the  bar  with  his  legs  on  either 
side  of  it.  Four  to  five  hammers  to  match  the  bar  anvn  or  IJiarvai 
each  worth  1«.  to  \8.  3d.  (8-10  as.).  Four  to  six  suiall  anvils  two 
inches  by  three  to  four  feet  long  called  paharai  each  worth  2a.  to  3«i 
(Rs.  1  - 1^)  which  are  fixed  in  small  bdhhul  blocks  buried  in  the  ground, 
eight  to  twelve  small  hammers  to  match  the  paJnJrai  anvil  togetlier 
worth  6s.  to  I2s.  (Rs.3-6).  A  pair  of  casks  four  feet  high  and  three 
feet  in  diameter  for  holding  tamarind  pulp  mixed  with  water 
each  worth  4«.  to  69.  (R8.2-8).  A  hollow  stone  or  ukhal  worth 
28.  (Re.  1).  The  small  pieces  of  brasiers  are  gathered  togetiier 
and  shaped  into  cylindi-ical  lumps.  A  few  pieces  of  copper 
and  zinc  are  also  put  in  the  iron  cup  or  tray  and  a  small  quantity 
of  borax  is  added.    The  iron  cup  is  set  in  the  furnace  which  is  a 

g*t  three  feet  round  and  two  feet  deep  with  the  sides  raised  two 
et  above  the  floor.  Dried  oowdnng  cakes  charcoal  and  wood 
are  heaped  above  and  around  tho  cup.  Two  bellows  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  opening  in  the  banked  sides  and  worked 
till  the  alloy  is  melted  and  the  parts  thoroughly  amalgamated. 
The  cup  is  then  lifted  up  with  the  large  toiu^s  and  the  liquid 
pomtents  ponred  into  a  circolar  hollow  strack  with  a  wooden  mould 
on  a  bed  of  clay.  When  solidified  tho  rounded  cakes  of  brass  ara 
taken  to  tho  large  anvil  or  handa  when  one  man  holds  the  cake 
firmly  with  pincers  while  five  or  six  labourers  hammer  it  in  orderly 
succession.  When  it  is  beaten  to  a  given  thinness  the  cake  is  put 
aside  and  another  cake  hammered  in  the  SMne  way.  The  cakes  are 
afterwards  taken  in  heaps  of  ten  or  fifteen  and  again  hanunered. 
"When  thin  enoufrh  they  are  cut  by  scis<»or<?  into  circolar  pieces  of 
the  required  size  and  taken  to  tho  second  anvil  and  tho  hollow 
stone  or  ukhal  to  be  shaped^  and  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
from  anvil  to  anvil  till  they  are  completed.  Bach  pot  is  shaped 
in  two  separate  pieces  an  upper  and  a  lower.  When  the  two  parts 
are  ready  they  are  dovetailed  and  beaten  together  at  the  joining. 
They  are  then  again  taken  to  tho  furnace  and  a  com])osition  of 
brass  dust  and  borax  is  thrown  over  the  joint,  the  pot  is  heated,  and 
the  joint  is  once  more  hammered.  The  next  process  is  polishing. 
To  polish  them,  a  number  of  pots  are  steeped  two  to  four  days  in 
a  solution  of  tamarind  pulp,  rubbed  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
bricks,  and  hammered  again  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
hammer  marks. 
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PoODft  brus  making  originally  came  from  Ahmaduagar,  all  of 

■«vlio<ir'  r-opperamitlia  lnv(-  now  moved  to  Poonn.  Pen  and  Revdauda 
in  Kdlaba,  which  used  to  make  considerable  quantities  of  brassware, 
are  almost  entirely  without  work  ;  Chaudor  is  declioiog,  and  though 
the  pnujtioe  of  pilgrims  bringing  away  Ntoik  bruswaTO  will  probably 
Borvetokeop  up  the  demand  at  least  for  the  higher  class  of  articles 
Tna<leat  N^sik,  unless  they  chan  o-otheirsystem,  the  whole  of  the  Nasik 
trade  in  ordinary  cooking  i\ud  drinkinj^  veasela  wtH  pass  to  Poona. 
The  Pouua  coppersmiths  are  ubie  to  uudersell  their  rivals  adopting 
the  nnion  of  eombinotion  among  the  workeni  and  aeparatiOD  among 
the  articles  made  whioh  is  the  secret  of  cheap  production.  The  cooking 
and  water  vessels  made  are  all  of  one  size  and  of  one  shap»*  And  in 
making  it  each  vessel  is  passed  through  a  succession  of  groups  of 
workmen  whose  whole  atteutiou  is  given  to  performing  one  stage  of 
the  work  qnioUy  and  thoroughly. 

Silk  weaving  in  Poonacityis  at  present  (1883)  flourishing,  and  to 

a  great  extent  has  eclipsed  the  silk  wesTing  of  Yeola  in  Nlisik.  Of 

700  to  SOO  looms,  nearly  two-thirds  are  owned  bj  Momin  and  JiiMha 
Musalmans  who  have  settled  at  Mominpiira  in  the  Juna-Ganj  ward. 
The  Hindu  siik  workers  are  found  in  Kachi-aii  and  near  Someshvar. 
The  ICnsalm&n  silk  woikers  belong  to  two  sections*  Ifomins  proper 
and  JaUhitei  and  the  Hindu  workers  to  three  sections,  Khatris 
Koshtis  and  SAHs.  According  to  tli^ir  own  account  mo-t  of  the 
Musalraans  came  about  three  generations  ago  from  Haidarabad, 
Dharwdr^  Narayau  Peth,  and  Qalmatkal  in  the  Nisulm's  country, 
and  the  Hindu  workers,  according  to  their  own  aooonnt,  came  from 
Paithan  and  Too  la  three  or  four  generations  ago.  As  a  class  both 
Musalm^ns  and  Hindus  arc  rrin(1,finrd working, and  sober, the  Hindus 
being  harderworkiTi'jf  Ihnt  lu  r  tlian  the  Mnsalradns.  The  home 
speech  of  the  Musalmaus  is  Hmdustaai  aud  of  the  Hindus  Mardthi. 
Many  lire  in  their  own  honaes  and  the  rest  in  hired  quarters.  The 
Hindus,  though  they  eat  mutton  and  fish  on  holidays,  generally  live 
on  vegetable  food ;  the  Musalmdns  use  animal  fnod  almost  daily. 
Both  Hindus  and  Musalmdns  wear  a  three-cornered  turban,  hut  the 
Musalmau  turban  differs  slightly  iu  shape  from  the  Mamtha  turban. 
Both  daaaes  wear  long  white  coats  reaching  the  knees.  Bound 
their  loins  the  Hindus  wear  the  dhof!  or  waistoloth,  and  the 
Musalmins  wear  trousers.  The  demand  for  Poona  silk  is  'j^rowm^ 
and  the  workers  are  wclUt<3*do.  Their  busiest  season  is  the  Hindu 
mamage  time  between  November  and  May-  The  Aiusaiuiau  workers 
rest  bom  the  6th  to  the  15th  of  Muharram,  on  the  JSomsow  and 
B<tkar4d8f  and  on  8dhdn  and  Waftdti,  Hindu  silk  workers  rest 
on  the  mcrntbly  no-moon  day,  on  the  day  r\fff'r  the  winter  Savkrdjit 
which  is  called  Kar  in  January,  for  two  or  three  days  during  the 
Shimga  holidays  iu  March- April,  during  two  days  at  Divali  in 
October- Noyember,  and  on  the  day  after  all  eclipses.  Poona  silk 
wearers  work  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  one  to 
snnset.  Their  women  and  their  children  over  ten  help  the  men 
in  sorting,  reeling,  and  sizing.  Since  the  1876-77  famine,  about 
twenty  K^ui^thi  Koshti  families  have  come  from  Nardyan-Peth  in 
the  mtAm'a  country  and  settled  at  Poona.  Tbcy  owd  about  100 
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silk  lootnB  aud  aro  harderworking  and  more  eacc^sfal  than  either 
tlie  Haaalmlii  Ehatris  or  the  lood  Koshtia.  The  only  ailk  naed  ia 
China  ailk.  It  is  (tf  lonr  varieties  (htsm  or  aeeond  quality,  gim  or 
third  quality,  fankin  a  variety  of  the  second  qnality  ,  and  shevnl  or 
tial.  All  of  it  coraos  to  Poona  from  Bombay  as  personal  luggage. 
The  duem  is  bought  at  16«.  Qd.  a  pound  (Bs.  164  a  aher),  the  aim  at 
Idf .  a  ponnd  (Ra.  16  a  aher),  the  lankin  at  15«.  6d,  a  poimd  (Ba.  154 
a  aher),  and  the  sheval  r  r  .^laZat  19a.  6d.  to  14«.  a  ponnd  (Ba.  18^ 
to  Ba.  14  a  The  Poona  ?ilk  wpnver^  pithrr  borrow  money 

from  Shimpi  and  MArwdr  \Am  8ilk  dealers  and  buy  silk  yam  and 
gold  thread,  or  they  work  as  labourers  receiving  the  materials  from 
Shimpi  and  VlirwiT  Yini  dealera  and  being  paid  by  the  pieoe. 
When  money  is  advanced  the  ailk  dealers  do  not  charge  intereat  bat 
get  1^  per  cent  on  the  sale  prooeeda  of  the  fabrica. 

Five  tools  and  appliances  are  used  in  a  Poona  silk  worker's  or 
rahdtkari'n,  literally  wheelman's,  factory.     These  are  three  largo 
cages  called  phdlkds  and  one  small  cage  called  phdlki,  each  worth 
8a.  to  6d.  (2*4  m.);  and  fifteen  or  aizteen  reela  or  aadria  each  worth 
Zd,  to  6d.  (2-4!  08.);^  a  small  wheel  for  winding  the  silk  from  the 
,  reela  to  the  bobbins  worth  6«.  (Rs.  3) ;  about  500  bobbins  or  garolis 
together  worth  abont   7UL  (5  as.)  ;    and   the  large  throwing* 
machine  or  rahdt  worth  about  Lo  68.  (lis.  33)  including£2 10«.(R8.25) 
for  the  big  driving  wheels,  ds.  (Rs.  4)  for  the  upright  woodm  frame 
or  Idt  on  whose  pegs  the  bobbins  turn,  and  Ba,  (Ba.  4)  lor  the  drum 
or  dhol  round  which  the  twisted  thread  from  each  bobbir^  is  rolled. 
To  start  a  silk  re^lin^  and  throwing  es5tabli8hment  requires  £3  to 
£4  (Rs.  30  -  40).    Ou  getting  to  Poouu,  the  raw  silk  is  made  over 
to  the  reeler  or  rahdtkari  under  whose  care  it  ia  reeled,  sorted^  and 
twiated.   It  next  goea  to  the  dyer  or  rangdai  to  be  coloured,  and 
when  received  from  him  is  sent  to  the  weaver  or  mdgvdla  by  whom 
it  is  warped,  sized,  and  woven.    At  the  rccler's  or  rahdtkari'g  tho 
first  thing  done  is  sorting  the  silk.    To  sort  it  the  silk  is  thrown 
found  a  three  feet  bamboo  case  or  pAaflbn, with  a  central  handle  abont 
two  feet  long.   In  front  of  thia  cage  the  sorter,  who  is  generally  a 
woman,  sits,  and,  fastening  the  end  of  the  hank  to  a  reel  or  aaarx, 
fixes  the  central  rod  of  the  cage  against  her  left  foot,  and  sets  it 
spinning  rapidly  by  twisting  the  end  of  the  rod  between  two  of 
her  toea   The  quality  of  the  fibrea  in  the  akein  is  uneven,  varying 
through  five  or  six  gradations.    It  is  the  sorter's  chief  duty  to 
watch  these  gradations  and  to  wiud  ull  of  each  variety  round  a 
separate  reel.    With  this  object,  before  she  begins  to  wind,  she 
gathers  near  her  five  or  six  reels  or  asdris.    On  finding  the  end 
ol  the  skein  she  knots  it  to  one  of  the  reeUij  and  placing  the  c^o 
againat  her  left  foot,  apina  it  ronnd  between  two  of  hertoea.  Th9 


*  To  mAm  a  iwl  or  «udri,  a  piece  of  stick  is  passed  throng  s  hoHow  reed  tad 

fixed  in  the  deft  v.r.d  of  ;i  )-ic-;c  uf  L.-iniboo. 

■  The  tbrowing  machine  or  ru/mt  la  in  three  parts.  In  the  ceutre  i«  tlie  bobbm 
frame  or  tdt  with  a  central  and  two  side  uprights,  on  one  side  of  the  tdt  in  the 
Ui]ge  wheel  or  r(iA4^  mx  to  eight  feet  in  dianwtar,  which  gives  its  MUM  to  tho 
Bsdiim^  sad  ia  fitiont  of  liio  kU,  supported  hw  two  uprights,  is  tho  fhuso  or  dtof 
•boat  two  fost  la  dioontor  sad  six  to  oiglit  foot  in  leogtb. 
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fibre  passes  tlironfrh  her  fingers,  and  as  soon  as  its  quality  changes, 
she  breaks  the  siik,  picks  np  a  second  reel,  knots  the  end  to  it,  and 
winds  till  the  quality  of  the  silk  again  eliftDges,  wlieo  either  a  tldrd 
ntH  or  the  first  reel  is  taken  up.  If  the  new  quality  is  the  same 
as  that  on  the  first  reel  the  sorter  puts  the  ends  uf  the  silk  into  her 
month  and  knots  them  with  her  tonpfue  with  great  nontness  nnd 
spf^ed.  In  this  way  even  a  young  worker,  without  hitch  or  mistake, 
will  sort  a  hank  over  five  or  six  reels. 

The  sorted  silk  is  ready  for  twisting.  To  twiat  it,  with  the  help 
€»f  asmall  wheel,  the  silk  is  wound  from  the  reels  on  hollow  reed 
bobbins  or  garolta*  These  bobbine  are  then  arranged  on  the 
throwing  machine  or /a?,  and,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  axle,  the 
fibres  of  each  liobbin  are  twisted  together  and  guided  through  a 
^lass  or  metal  ring  round  the  drum  or  dhol,  and  then  reeled  on  the 
smaller  cage  or  pkdlki.  This  two-thread  or  dontdr  jam  is  used 
in  making  some  fabrics,  but  most  of  the  yam  is  sgain  wound  on 
a  reel  and  from  tho  reel  to  the  bobbins,  and  a  second  time  put 
through  the  throwing  machine  so  as  to  make  tho  regular  or  chdrtar 
that  is  four-thread  yam.  The  rahdtkari  or  wheel  man,  who  takes 
his  name  from  the  large  wheel  that  drives  the  throwing  machine, 
has  now  completed  his  work.  Silk  yarn  is  called  sheria.  In  sorting 
and  twisting  it  the  raw  silk  loses  alxmt  elevrrt  a>id  a  quarter  per 
cent  in  weight.  To  make  good  this  loss  a  corresponding  deduction 
is  made  in  the  standard  weight,  that  is,  the  sJier  for  wcighiug  silk 
when  handed  over  to  the  worker  is  redaced  in  weiffht  by  eleven  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  and  is  still  called  a  sher  for  weighing  the  $heria  or 
tinsted  silk.  The  raAdifcori  receives  15ff.  to  IG-Y.  (10- 10§  as.)  for 
each  poimd  of  silk  that  passes  through  his  hands.  His  monthly  income 
is  said  to  range  from  8s.  to  10*.  (Rs.  4-5).  When  the  rahdtkari 
employs  labourers  he  pays  them  8*.  to  lOs*  (Rs.  4-5)  a  month. 

After  the  siik  is  twisted  it  is  bleached  and  dyed.  In  bleaching 
it  the  raw  silk  is  steeped  in  a  boiling  solution  of  country  soap, 
or  in  an  alkaline  ley  called  ukhdr  prepared  by  boiling  together 
slaked  lime  and  pdpadkhdr  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda. 
While  steeping  in  tho  boiling  liquid  the  silk  has  to  be  carefully 
watched  as  it  spoils  if  kept  in  it  too  long.  AH  the  Poona  silk  dyers 
are  Hindus,  whose  forefathers  are  said  to  have  come  from  Paithaa 
abont  four  generations  ago.  To  compete  with  foreign  silks  they 
have  given  up  their  old  processes  and  taken  to  tho  use  of  aniline 
fives.  Tho  ease  and  speed  with  which  aniUne  dyes  can  bo  used 
more  than  make  up  for  their  fleetingness.  These  cheap  dyes, 
together  with  the  inferior  silk  nsed,  give  the  silks  of  Poona  a  great 
advantage  in  competition  with  the  high  class  fabrics  made  in 
Yeola.  A  silk  dyer  ip  saH  to  make  128.  to  14«.  (Rs.  6-7)  a  month. 
On  leaving  the  dyer,  silk  goes  to  tho  weaver  or  mdgvdla  who 
performs  three  processes,  sizing  warping  and  weaving.  For  a  silk 
weaver's  establishment  twelye  appliances  are  wanted.  They  are : 
to  prepare  the  warp  the  tansdla  or  uprights  with  rings  worth  16«.  to 
18».  (Bs.  8-9)  5  200  reed  bobbins  or  WdLa^is  for  winding  the  weft 
together  worth  about  l.v.  (8  as.) ;  a  small  win  rl  or  rahdt  worth  Gs. 
to  8#.  (lis.  S'-i)  ;  a  largo  cage  or  phdtkn  worlii  *jd.  (i  as.),  and  fivo 
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small  reels  or  asdris  each  wurth  loci.  (10  ct».).  For  the  loom  a 
cloth  beam  or  hmri  worth  ds.  (Rs.  1|) ;  tiie  reed  fnme  or  ahntlle- 
beam  called  hdtya,  used  aa  a  batten  or  lay,  worth  7«.  to  8«.  (Rs.  3^  -4); 

the  treddles  and  h eddies  worth  10«.  to  129.  (Rs.  5-G)  ;  sdndlis  or 
katchis,  rods  laid  tint  hetwenn  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  keep  theiu 
from  entangling,  wurth  1^.  to  I3d.  (8-12  as.)}  the  waip  beam  or 
worth  2«.  to  S«.  (Rs.  1-U);  three  shuttles  worth  19.  to  ISd, 
(8-12  aa.) ;  and  a  piece  of  pfjlished  agate  or  mogti,  used  to  rab  the 
gold  borders,  worth  6f>.  to  £2  (Rs.  3-20). 

Silk  is  sized  ituloora,  the  warp  silk  in  a  different  way  from  the  weft 
silk.  The  warp  silk  is  sized  on  the  t^insdlaf  a  pair  of  upright  wooden 
bars  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  row  of  glassor  metal  rings  fixed  to 
each  bar  through  which  thr  y  arn  is  passed,  drawn  tij^'lit  .and  stiffened 
by  brushing  into  it  a  dressing  of  Kizo.  In  sizinij  the  woft,  the  silk  ia 
placed  on  a  cage  wound  on  reela,  and  wliile  on  the  reel  it  is  nrnistoncd 
with  size.  Thesizer^  who  in  the  case  of  the  weftyarn  is  alwaysa  woman^ 
sita  with  the  red  on  her  left  side,  and,  on  her  right,  a  small  wheel,  to 
whose  axle  is  firmly  fitted  a  piece  of  reed  bobbin  called  tihhadi.  She 
picks  the  end  of  the  hank  from  the  reel,  fixes  it  to  the  bobbin^  and 
by  working  the  wheel  with  her  right  hand  makes  tho  bobbin  spin 

auickly.round  winding  the  silk  round  itself.  As  the  wheel  tarns, 
ke  worker  damps  the  yarn  on  the  reel  with  aise,  and  pasBes  the 
thread  througlr  lier  left  fingras  so  that  the  siae  is  evenly  spread 
over  the  Trliole  liue.  The  warp  is  next  iiKule  ready.  Warping 
includes  three  processes,  heddle-filling-,  joining,  and  arranging.  Tho 
heddle-fiUer,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  borders,  passes  threads 
through  the  loops  in  the  cords  of  the  different  heddles  and  between 
the  teeth  of  the  reed  or  phani.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
joiner  or  ftamUinar,  connects  the  ends  of  tho  wnrp  threads  with  the 
heddles,  by  tying  the  coirespondiug  threads  of  the  warp  to  those 
passed  through  the  heddles  and  reed  by  the  huddle-filler.  The 
threads  are  finally  arranged,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  warp^ 
in  accordance  with  tlio  po-sition  the  joinor  has  given  them.  The 
silk  loom  is  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet  broad  and  eight  to  fiffr-on 
feet  long-,  At  one  end  sits  the  weaver  with  his  feet  in  a  1  h  l^c  pit, 
and  iiuuiediately  in  front  of  him  is  the  squaie  cloth  beam  or  iurai 
which  supports  the  warp  and  round  which  as  it  is  woren,  the  fibre 
is  rolled.  In  the  weayer^a  pit  are  two  or  four  treddlosor  foot  boards, 
by  working  which  the  weaver  raises  and  lowers  the  warp  threads. 
The  two  or  four  treddles  are  joined  by  strings  with  the  heddles, 
two  or  foar  frames  which  hang  from  the  roof  across  the  threads 
of  the  warp  each  with  a  set  of  wreads,  the  set  of  threads  d  the  one 
heddle  holding  in  their  loops  the  lower,  and  the  set  of  tbreadsin  the 
other  heddle  holding  in  their  loops  the  upper  threads  of  the  warp. 
As  the  treddles  are  worked  the  heddles  move  the  threads  of  the 
warp  in  torn  np  and  down,  while,  between  each  movement,  the 
•hnttle  loaded  with  the  weft  yam  is  passed. across  the  warp.  la 
front  of  the  heddles  and  like  them  hung  from  the  rod,  is  the  reed 
or  phani,  between  whose  thin  slips  of  bamVxio  tho  warp  threads 
have  been  passed.  The  reed  is  set  in  a  heavy  ii-ame,  tho  shuttle 
beam,  whi<m  the  weaver  works  to  force  home  the  threads  of  the  weft 
after  the  shuttle  has  passed.  Behind  the  heddles  horizontal  rods 
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are  thrust  bet  wor  n  tlir  u[>pcr  and  lower  threads  ot'  the  warp  to  keep 
them  from  uuUiugiing,  and  tea  or  tweWe  feeb  farther,  is  the  warping 
beam  or  dia,  on  which  the  wirp  it  wound.  Thia  bcttm,  aboat  four 
feet  long  and  two  isohes  round,  is  fastened  In  the  middle  to  a  rope, 
which  is  kept  tight  by  being  passed  rmnid  a  post  or  pulley  and 
fastened  close  to  th©  weavers  side  to  a  peg  or  to  one  of  the  upright.s 
which  support  the  cloth-boam.  The  weaver  from  time  to  time  loosens 
the  rope  as  the  doth  is  wound  round  the  doth  beam.  To  weaye 
silk  with  gold  borders,  besides  the  usual  large  heddles,  two  sets  ol 
smaller  heddlr"  are  nsed.  The  first  or  large  set  of  heddles  governs 
the  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  warp.  The  second  set  of  four  heddles 
controls  the  gold  thread  lu  the  border,  and  the  third,  which  consists 
of  two  heddles,  oontroU  oertsin  gold  ^threads  which  form  a  tooth  or 
saw-shaped  edging  to  tiie  inner  side  of  the  border.  The  border- 
edging  or  third  set  of  heddles  nrr  not  connected  with  nny  troddlos. 
They  are  simply  worked  by  the  weaver's  hand  and  kept  in  their 
place  by  small  sand  ba^  hone  as  a  balance.  After  two  movements 
of  the  first  or  main  heddles^  the  seoond  or  border  heddles  are  put 
in  motion  by  the  wearer  pressing  the  left  treddlc.  The  set  of  the 
three  rods  that  snpport  the  edging  heddles,  is  lifted  by  the  weaver's 
hand,  and,  at  every  movement  of  the  first  or  main  heddles,  one  of 
the  rods  which  support  the  edging  heddles  is  lowered.  When  all 
three  are  lowered,  they  are  agam  raised  by  the  hand  and  again 
pressed  down  one  after  the  other.  In  the  K^mdthi's  loom  even  the 
heddles  of  the  second  set  which  control  the  gold  border  threads  have 
no  treddles.  These  heddles  are  supported  by  small  bags  the  work- 
men lifting  all  of  them,  and  pressing  them  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
way  the  »fili  or  Momin  weaver  moves  his  third  or  tooth  edging  set 
of  heddles.  When  any  silk  design  is  to  he  worked  into  the  body 
of  the  fabric  the  Kimithi  weayer  takes  a  greater  number  of  the 
larirf  heddles  and  interpK}8es  them  between  the  first  or  main  set  and 
the  second  or  border  set.  The  number  of  these  extra  heddles 
depends  on  the  design.  Like  the  second  or  border  set  of  heddles 
they  are  supported  by  sand  bags  and  moved  up  and  down  by  the 
wearer's  hand.  The  loom  for  wearing  brooade,  that  is  a  silk  fabric 
•with  gold  flowers  or  other  ornsmmf  wovon  into  the  body  of  tho 
web,  is  very  ela!wrat«,  the  arrangement  of  heddles  being  very  in- 
tricate and  the  work  of  weaving  very  tedious.  The  brocade  loom, 
in  addition  to  the  three  sets  of  heddles  used  in  wearing  a  bordered 
silk  fabric,  namely  the  main  heddles,  tho  border  heddles,  and  tho 
heddli  s  for  the  border  edging,  has  a  fourth  set  of  heddles,  for  the 
omaiiient  that  is  woven  in  tho  body  of  the  web.  The  firgt  or  main 
set  of  heddles  consisting  of  two  heddles  and  two  treddles  comes 
close  on  the  other  side  of  the  reed  or  phmti  Then  oomes 
the  seoond  set  of  four  heddles  for  the  border.  Those  border 
heddles  are  supported  and  ))alauced  by  bag5^  rf  srmd  and  for 
the  heddlc  fi-iinos  iron  rods  are  need  instead  of  the  wooden 
rodtt  used  m  the  Sill's  loom.  This  set  of  heddles  controls  the  gold 
thread  in  the  border  and  is  worked  by  the  wearer's  hand.  Then 
follows  the  third  or  border^edging^heddl^  which  are  also  fMtmed 
to  iron  rods  supported  by  sand  bags  and  are  worked  by  the  wonver*H 
hand.   Behind,  that  is  further  from  the  weaver  thiui  the  edging 
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hedilles,  are  the  brocade  heddles.  These  are  a  (niigt:  oi  loops  of  white 
tbread  which  are  Pjuaed  round  fibres  in  the  web  and  liae  aboat  ox 

inches  above  it.   The  tope  of  the  loops  are  lartened  to  a  belt  of 

^vhito  cords,  which,  according  to  tlie  pattern,  vary  from  twenty  to 
forty.    Thoso  cords  are  closely  strong  at  (^h  end  to  a  wooden  bar 
about  a  ioot  and  a  half  long  which  are  fastened  in  a  position  level 
with  the  web  to  two  upright  poles  at  the  sides.   From  the  middle 
of  tills  belt  of  cords,  or  the  heddle  back,  rises  nbovo  the  centre  of 
the  web  n  Ininch  of  white  string's  one  for  carli  Ik  ildle  which  are  held 
upright  by  being  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cane  which  hangs  from  a 
cross  bar.    On  the  weaver's  right  of  the  bunch  of  upright  strings 
a  oord  slants  from  the  upright  thresds  or  futSUhat  to  a  oord  that 
passes  from  side  to  .side,  a  few  inches  abo^e  the  bdt  of  oords  or 
heddle  back.    On  this  slanting  string  are  strung  a  number  of  loose 
knotted  loops  or  pagida  which  are  fastened  to  the  upright  threads. 
These  loops  are  most  difficult  to  arrange  only  one  or  two  of  the 
deverest  workers  being  able  to  prepare  theoL   When  a  brocaded 
figure  begins  to  be  woven  the  weaver  draws  certain  of  the  loose 
loops  or  pagids  down  the  slanting  string,  and,  by  drawing  the  loops 
down,  draws  np  some  of  the  tipriglit  threads  or  vakuhils,  which  in  tarn 
raise  the  cords  of  the  cord  bolt  to  which  they  are  fastened,  and  again 
the  movement  of  the  cords  raises  the  loops  which  hang  from  the 
cords  and  with  the  loops  raises  certain  of  the  fibres  of  the  web.  To 
keep  the  belt  cords  raised  the  wearer  inserts  between  them  and 
the  remaining  cords  of  the  belt  two  wooden  wedge-shaped  hooks 
which  hang  from  the  roof  each  about  eighteen  inches  to  the  side  of 
the  central  threads  or  nakehds.   After  the  required  set  of  fibres  has 
been  raised  from  the  rest  of  the  web,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 
boys,  the  weaver  arranges  across  the  breadth  of  the  web  a  number  of 
bobbins  full  of  gold  thread.    The  nnniTfcr  of  bobbins  depends  on  the 
number  of  flowers  in  the  breadth  of  the  web.    Then  the  weaver  and 
the  boys,  at  each  of  the  brocade  flowers,  pass  the  bobbin  of  gold 
threads  nnder  the  threads  of  the  warps  which  have  been  raised  above 
the  rest.  The  wooden  hooks  are  tnen  drawn  out  and  tilie  brocado 
trt'ddles  are  allowed  to  fall  to  the  general  level.    'J'h^  mnin  nnd  border 
111  (Idles  are  then  worked  and  one  fibre  of  weft  is  a  ide  1  to  the  fabric. 
Then  again  certain  of  the  brocade  pattern  loops  are  drawn  down  and 
certain  cords  in  the  brocade  treddle  drawn  up  and  kept  up  by  the 
wedge-shaped  book.   Then  nnder  each  of  the  raised  fibres  in  the 
brocade  pattern  gold  thread  is  passed,  and  then  oirnlii  the  main  and 
border  heddles  are  worked  and  a  second  fibre  addod  to  the  weft. 
Brocade  weaving  is  very  slow,  a  man  and  two  boys  m  a  da^  of  nine 
hours  weave  only  abont  nine  inches  of  fobric  or  abont  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  pkin  silk  which  one  man  can  weave.    While  the  brocade 
heddles  are  being  worked,  the  first  or  main  heddles  are  shickened 
by  unfastening  them  from  an  iron  hook   with  which  they  are 
connected  while  in  motion.  When  labourers  are  employed  as  weavers 
they  are  paid  It. to     6dL  (Bs.  i-lk)  a  yard  of  the fabrio  woven, 
which  work  he  performs  in  a  day.    The  owners  of  the  looms  state 
that  their  monthly  earning  average  £1  lO,?.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  In  -  25), 
Pitdmhara  and  jxtifhnnts  that  is  men's  and  women's  robes  are 
the  only  articles  woven.    Khaim  or  bodice  pieces  are  cut  out  of 
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tho  robes.  Unlike  the  Yeola  women's  silks  the  Poena  silks  are 
sometimes  brocaded  as  well  as  gold  bordered.  When  ready  for  snlo 
the  silks  are  taken  to  the  local  dealers  and  sold  by  the  weavers  on 
tbeir  own  accoont,  or,  in  rare  cases  when  thev  are  made  for 
a  dealer,  are  taken  and  paid  for  by  him.  The  dealers  sell  them 
locally  or  send  them  to  Bombay,  Pandharpur,  S&tdra,  Sholipur, 
and  other  trade  centres.  Tho  demand,  especially  for  the  lighter 
and  cheaper  varietim,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  value  of  the 
jearlj  osttam  of  silks  in  Poona  is  said  to  avenure  about  £25,000 
^^50,000). 

^  Gold  and  silver  thread  making  is  a  prosperous  industry  in  Poona 
city.  It  is  a  long  establislied  craft,  when  or  by  whom  started  is 
not  known.  The  forefathers  of  thf  present  workers  arc  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Nissim's  country  and  the  fact  that  their  family  deity 
is  BhaTAni  of  Tulj6pur  in  the  Nizam's  country  to  some  extent 
sopports  this  belief.  Most  of  them  are  settled  in  the  Shukrav&r  and 
Aaitv^r  wards  of  Poona  city.  Gold  and  silver  thread  making 
supports  about  250  familioR  or  ^00  people.  Ldd-SonKrs,  Kokni-Sonilra, 
Khdndesh-Sond^rs,  Adher-Souars  and  Vaishya-kSondrs,  L4ds  proper, 
Marithis,  and  Pardeshis.  Abont  twenty.five  families  aie  Pftvtekaris 
or  bar>makefa,  Borenty-eight  are  T^kasto  or  thread-drawers,  and 
seventy  to  eighty  families  are  Chdpady^  or  wire-beaters.  There 
are  also  about  200  Valndrs  or  thread-twisterf?  mostly  women.  All 
the  P^vtekaris  or  barmakers  are  Sonars.  Of  the  thread  makers  or 
T&rkasds,  the  thread-beaters  or  Chdpadyis  and  the  thread-twistera 
or  Yalnirs  most  are  LAds.  The  name  likd  seems  to  point  to  a  Sonlb 
Gujarit  origin.  But  according  to  their  own  accounts  they  came  to 
Poona  from  Anrangabad,  Paithan,  and  Karanje  in  the  Nizam's 
country.  The  Ldds  Bay  their  forefathers  worshipped  Pirasu^th  and 
BUD&ji  and  afterwards,  tbey  do  not  know  how  long  ago,  they  forsook 
the  Jdin  faith  for  the  worship  of  tho  goddess  of  Tuljlpur.  The  rest 
are  Kunbis  and  other  classes,  including  a  few  DesLastb  Bnilimans, 
who  took  to  thread  making  because  it  was  flourishing.  They  aro 
a  contented  and  hardworking  class.  The  Pardeshis  speak 
Hindust&ni  at  home  and  the  rest  Mar^'i.  They  live  senerally  in 
one«storeyed  houses,  some  theirown,  others  hired.  The  Lids,  Pardeshis, 
and  BrAliinans  live  solely  on  vegetables,  the  rest  may  eat  flesh.  All 
except  tho  Brdhmans  are  allowed  to  drink  liquor  but  all  are 
moderate  in  its  ose.  The  different  divisions  of  workers  dress  like 
other  men  of  their  own  caste,  the  Bitiunaiis  In  tbe  broad  flat- 
rimmed  Brdhman  turban ;  the  MardthiM  in  a  tbree-oomered  turban ; 
and  the  Pardeshis  in  a  cap.  Tho  shape  of  coat  also  differs  slightly. 
Ah  a  class  they  are  well-to-do.  Their  busy  time  is  tlio  Hindu 
marriage  season  between  November  and  May.  Their  rest  duya  aro 
the  mon^y  no-moon  days  or  amdvdsyds,  the  day  after  the  mid- 
winter SafmrwrU  or  tropic  in  January,  five  days  at  Shimga  or  Holi 
in  March  - April,  two  days  at  Divdli  in  October- November,  and  tho 
day  Lift  or  ovvry  colipae.  The  day  after  Ndgpanchmi  in  August 
which  18  csdied  bfnrdlsheVt  Dav,  la  kepi  as  a  holiday  and  called  Rar, 
Except  in  twisting,  gold  and  dfvsr  thread  makers  get  no  help  from 
tlieir  women  nor  firom  their  children  till  they  are  over  twelva  Ifost 
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Ouster  TI*  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  in  making*  tho  thread  is  brought  to 
Poona  by  Mdrwdr  V?Iiii  and  Shimpi  dealers  who  buy  it  in  Bombay 
either  from  European  firms  or  from  M4rwar  Vauia  near  Khara- 
^''thrL^'^'''*  Kava  in  MmnbAderi  ward  The  metal  must  be  perfectly  pure 
Shaimhhamambri  that  is  100  per  cent.  Even  the  beat  inetal^ 
nccording  to  the  thread  makers,  in  the  beating  and  purifying 
through  which  it  has  to  pass,  before  it  is  lit  for  their  work, 
losea  a  twelfth.  When  r^idy  for  use  the  gold  is  worth  £2 
48,  to  £2  6*.  (R8.22-2d)ato^  Besides  imported  gold,  during 
the  last  thirty-five  ymM,  b  certain  quantity  has  been  produced 
locally  by  extracting  with  nitric  aci  I  tho  gold  from  left  off 
gold-embroidered  cloth.  Tlii?  has  been  practiced  successfully  with 
silver  as  well  as  with  gold  tissue.  The  metal  obtained  from 
embroideryis  called  gotdehi  or  ball-shaped.  The  man  who  started  tiie 
idea  was  a  Qujardt  V&m  whose  family  made  a  fortune  and  gave 
up  the  industry.  At  present  (1883)  three  rich  Bohoras  follow  this 
craft.  Four  kinds  of  silver  are  used  pdtdcht  or  bar  silver  wliich 
comes  from  Europe  and  ^tdchi  which  comes  f i-om  China,  gdvthi 
or  local,  and  gotdehi  or  bell-shaped  made  in  Poona  from  silver 
embroidery.  Local  or  gdvthi  silver  is  already  miaced  with  a  small 
proportion  of  alloy  and  is  used  without  any  change.  Pure  English 
silver  has  to  be  mired  either  with  ten  to  fifteen-fortieths  of  ball 
silver  or  local  silver  or  with  three-fortieths  of  oopper.  The  silver  is 
brought  in  ingots  or  balls  and  handed  to  the  bar-maker  or  pdvtdeain 
who  is  also  the  ^Ider.  A  bar-maker  oses  twenty  tools :  Cmoiblea 
or  mushis  of  which  each  establishmenthav«?  about  ten,  together  worth 
about  8«.  (Rs.  4) ;  a  clay  fire-trough  or  shrgdi  costing  \\d.  to  3c?. 
(1-2  09.),  an  iron  sieve  otjhnra  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  with 
an  iron  handle  costing  l^d.  (1  a.) ;  three  anvilB  or a^n«,  one  worth 
£2  14«.  (Rs.  27),  a  second  worth  £2  8jt.  (Rs.  24),  and  a  third  worth 
14«.  (Rs.  7) ;  three  hammers  or  hdtodds  together  worth  about  49, 
(Rs.  2)  ;  one  iron  bar  or  ofani  hollowed  on  one  side  to  serve  as  a 
mould  worth  about  88.  (Ks.  4)  ;  tongs  or  chimtds  worth  6d.  (4  as.)  ; 
a  stone  water  trough  or  kunai  for  cooling  the  heated  bar  worth  6i/. 
(4  as.) }  a  pair  of  bellows  or  hhdta  worth  49.  (Bs.  2) ;  a  pair  of  filw  or 
Jcdnas  worth  1  *.  (8  as.)  j  a  winch  or  lod  always  of  bdbhul  wood  worth 
14«.  (7«*.);  about  fifteen  draw  plates  or  jay^fara  each  said  to  be 
worth  10a.  to  £5  (Rs.  5-50);  three  nippers  or  vdkas  costing  4s. 
(Rs.  2),  2a.  (Re.  1),  and  U.  (8  as.) ;  a  chain  or  adJehalt  worth  2«.  C<2. 
(Rs.  li) ;  two  scales  with  weights  kdta  and  vajan  worth  £1  to 
£1  10*.  (Rs.  10-15);  two  nails  or  blidrut  ior  cleaning  draw-plate 
holes  worth  3c?.  (2  us.)  ;  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  or  karTis  worth  6d. 
(4>as.)f  two  small  caees  or  ^jhalkia  for  vnnding  the  wire  together 
worth  Is.  (8  Hi.) ;  and  a  pair  of  smaller  reels  or  aadria  each  worth 
6d»  (4  at.)  Under  the  bar  maker's  hands  the  metal  passes  throngh 
two  main  processes.  The  gold  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  lime 
juice  in  a  pipkin  and  is  then  heated  several  times  and  beaten  into 
gold  foil.  The  silver  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  poured  into  a  mould, 
and  hammered  into  a  short  rough  bar  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  round.  It  is  then  workea  into  a  more 
perfect  shape  and  the  surface  roughened  with  a  file.  Next  gold 
foil  is  carefully  wound  round  the  silver  bar  so  as  to  completely 
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cover  it.    The  bar  is  wetted  nnd  rolled  by  tho  workman  np  and      CfllApiar  VX* 
down  Lig  thigh  till  the  gold  foil  clings  to  the  silver.      Then  a  thick  Cnfte 
aoH  coir  is  wound  tightly  roond  the  bar  and  it  is  laid,  with  the 
edges  of  the  gold  foil  underneath,  in  the  day  trough  filled  witii  ^''^d^^**'**' 
lighted  charcoal  which  is  fanned  into  a  white  boat.    It  is  next  °* 
drawn  out  and  hammered  on  a  highly  polished  four  inch  steel 
anvil.    Under  this  heating  and  hammering  which  is  repeated  three 
times,  the  bar  gradually  lengthens  but  without  disturbing  the  ' 
Borfaoe  of  the  gold  or  exposing  the  silver  which  never  again  ehowB 
into  however  fine  thread  the  metal  may  be  drawn.    The  gilding 
is  completed  when  tlio  ingot  has  been  beaten  eighteen  inches  long". 
After  the  gilding  the  bar-maker  or  ptictelcari  turns  the  bar  into 
wire  by  dragging  it  time  after  time  through  gradually  smaller  holes 
in  the  drawplato.   For  this  the  bar  is  again  heated  and  pointed. 
The  point  is  pushed  through  the  largest  hole  in  the  draw  plate  which 
is  set  against  two  wooden  ii»>ri'j'hts  fixed  in  the  ground.    When  it 
shows  throug-h  the  drawplato  the  point  is  caui^ht  in  a  pair  of  strong 
pincbrs  whose  handles  are  joined  by  a  chain  and  ring  to  one  of  the 
spokes  of  a  winch.  This  winch  has  a  dmm^  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  long^  fixed  inside  sockets.    At  right  angles  to  the  drum 
it  has  three  arms,  each  two  and  n  hrtif  feet  long,  which  work  in  a 
hole,  about  six  foet  by  three,  and  three  deep.    When  the  end  of  the 
bar  ia  firmly  grasped  by  the  pincers,  a  workman,  laying  all  his 
weight  on  one  of  wie  arms  of  the  winch,  draws  it  down  and  drags 
tlie  point  of  the  bar  throngh  the  hole  in  the  drawplate.    As  it 
passes  throngh  the  flrn v.-phites  both  the  bar  and  the  hole  of  the 
plate    are  smeared  with  a  composition  of  beeswax  and  other 
sabstances.    When  the  bar  has  been  drawn  through  the  plate, 
the  point  is  again  hammered,  and,  in  the  same  way,  is  dn^^ged 
through  a  smaller  hole.    This  drag^;ing  is  repeated  about  twenty 
times.    The  bar,  which  has  now  become  a  wire  about  six  yards  long 
for  each  tola  of  metal,  is  cut  into  lengths  of  fifty  yards  and  made 
over  to  the  thread-maker  or  tdrhas.    The  pdvtekaris  or  bar-makera 
for  their  bar-making  and  wire-drawing  are  paid  4i9.  (Sa.  2)  for  every 
patta  or  one  ponnd  (40  tolat)  silver  bar.    Of  the  4t.  (Bs.  2)  1«. 
(8  as.)  is  paid  to  two  labourers  at  Gd.  (4  as.)  a  pdssa  or  one  ponnd 
stlvei-  bar,  6cZ.  (4  as.)  goes  in  coal,  and  2«.  Qd.  (Rs.  1^)  are  left 
as  the  bar  maker's  earnings  for  two  days.    Allowing  for  breaks  in 
•  the  work  and  for  holidays  the  bar  maker's  average  monthly  income 
yaries  from  £1  4a,  to  £1  14«.  (Ba.12.17). 

From  the  bar  maker  the  wire  goes  to  the  thread  maker  the  tanaya 
or  Idrkns  whonsei?  fourteen  tools.  These  are  :  T\iq  ■pahln,i\  wooden 
drum-shaped  reel  worth  4ii.  (R8.2) ;  thepaMi  a  smaller  drum  also  made 
of  wood  worth  1«.  (8  as.)  ;  the  khodsa  a  stool  on  which  the  drums  are 
fixed  worth  2«.  6<i.  (Re.  li) ;  a  dosen  drawplates  or  jantara  varying 
in  ^ne  from  Is.  to  10«.  (Rs.  |-5)  ]  the  thesni  a  small  sharp  pointed 
hammer  used  for  stopping  old  drawplato  holes  worth  C)d.  (1  as.) ;  a 
small  anvil  or  airan  worth  ^d.  (2  an.)  ;  a  pair  of  pincers  or  sdndsi 
worth  4^d.  (3  as.) ;  a  file  or  Muas  worth  9a.  (6  ag.) ;  a  small  hammer 
or  hdhda  worth  fid.  (4a».);  a  nail  or  chawraai  tor  enlarging  the 
drawplate  holes  worth  6(i.  (4  a«.)  ;  ^  sharpening  stone  or  kdUpathri 
worth  3  J  (2  as.} ;  a  crank  or  mdkoda  to  turn  the  drams  worth  l^d. 
B  1327-25 
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duipttr  Yt*      (1       J  *  ^^^^  }iJiLy7igH  worth  l^ti.  (1  rt.)  ;  and  a  small  bobbin 

or  chakkar.    To  draw  the  wire  iuto  a  thread  the  palda  that  is  the 
*^         larger  reel  or  drum  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
Gold  AND  SiLvn  amaller  tiiree  iooh  reel  otpMi  are  supported  horiaontally  on  two 
Thb&ip.        upright  pivots  about  twenty  inches  apart.    Between  the  biff  drum 
and  the  little  drum  a  small  drawplate  is  fixed  to  two  upright  iron 
rods.     This  small  drawplate  is  a  piece  of  au  old  sword  blade 
pierced  with  holes  o£  diHereut  sizes.    The  wire  is  wound  round 
the  waxtSa  reel  or  fain  and  ita  point  is  ehaipened  by  two  bto  of 
China,  till  it  is  fine  enough  to  paw  through  the  largest  of  the 
drR^vp1ate  holes.    When  it  showa  on  thf»  other  side  of  tlie  plate,  the 
point  of  the  wire  is  caught  in  srnall  pincers  and  pulled  throngh. 
The  end  of  the  wire  ia  then  fited  ou  tlie  larger  reel  or  palda  which  is 
turned  by  a  metal  handle,  and  drags  the  wire  throngh  the  hole* 
then  the  whole  is  wound  off  the  small  reel.    The  wire  in  then  wound 
back  on  the  small  reel,  and  drawn  through  the  next  largest  hole. 
This  drawing  and  winding  is  repeated  till  the  wire  has  been  drawn 
to  the  required  fineness.    To  draw  a  tola  of  metal  250  ^ards,  the 
wire  has  to  pass  throngh  at  least  sixty  holes.   Elaborate  as  this  is 
so  great  is  the  workm m's  skill  and  delioikcy,  that  ho  is  ^d  to  be 
able  to  make  900  y;trds  of  thread  from  one  tola  of  mi  tal.    A  thread 
maker  tanaya  or  l/n  lais  is  paid  £2  l{)s.  (Rs.  25)  for  every  100  tolas 
of  metal  he  draws.     His  average   monthly  income  ranges  from 
i2  to£2  10«.  (B&20-25).   Some  of  the  thread  makers  employ 
lads  as  apprentices,  who  at  first  work  for  nothing  and  are  then  paid 
2«.  to  128.  (Ra  1-6)  a  month,  according  to  their  work.    The  thread  is 
now  handed  to  the  flatteneror  cJniptulyn  who  uses  seven  tools.  Tho 
maaipati  a  small  board  about  a  foot  square,  with  ten  ujpright  nails  to 
aerre  as  bobbin  axles  i  the  anvil  or  atraa  about  two  mcbes  square 
and  the  hammer  or  hdioda  two  inches  square  kept  highly  polishtad 
by  emery,  together  worth  about  lOa.  (Rs.  6) ;  hones  or  opanu  of  lac 
and  emery  powder  worth  £2  to  £7  ^'Rs.  10-70)*;  tho  khodsa,  a 
buried  block  of  hdbhul  wood,  on  wiuch  the  anvil  is  fixed  worth 
4*.  (Bs.  2) ;  the  chippa  a  piece  of  leather  with  small  slits  for  the 
thread  to  pass  through ;  the  ghodi  or  ranakhdme  a  hook  fixed  in  the 
ground  to  guide  the  flattened  thread,  worth  6d.  (4  as.) ;  and  the 
asdri  a  small  reel,  worth  3d.  (2  as.).    In  flattening;'  tho  thread,  ten 
full  bobbins  are  set  on  the  mdsepati  or  board,  and  the  thi-eads  are 
gathered  togetiiOT  and  passed  through  the  slits  of  a  piece  of  leather 
or  chippa  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  stand  and  drawn  across  a 
highly  polished  steel  anvil,  fixed  in  a  block  of  hdbhul  wood  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    In  flattening  the  thread 
the  workman  firmly  grasps  his  hammer  handle  between  the  thumb 
and  the  forefinger,  and,  with  his  left  hand,  draws  the  threads 
over  the  polished  stee)>  and  begins  to  beat;   The  threads  are  passed 
steadily  over  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  strokes  &11  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  the  minute,  and  with  such  regularity  that 
no  particle  of  the  thread  is  left  unbeaten.    As  they  are  flattened 
the  threads  are  drawn  away  by  the  flattener's  left  hand,  and 
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when  >?trotcliei-l  to  nrni's  length,  arc  caught;  uuJer  some  convoniently  QHUHjittfTI* 
curved  articlf  such  as  a  broken  cup  handle  (jr  a  brass  hook  fixed  in  Gnltt 
the  ground,  aud  a  fresh  grip  is  taken  close  to  the  anvil.    When  all 
the  threads  have  been  flattened,  they  are  carefnlly  separated,  wound  xaalfcui*^*** 
round  a  reel  and  sent  to  the  twister  or  valndr.  The  thread  flattener  or 
chdpadya  is  paid  £1  lOs.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  for  beating  100  tolas  of 
thread.  If  during  the  busy  season  he  emplovs  a  labourer  he  pays  him 
£1  He.  to  £1  16*.  (Rs.  14-18)  the  100  io/al.    The  twister  or  valtidr, 
who  is  generally  a  woman,  is  the  last  of  the  work  people  through 
whose  hands  the  thread  passes.   She  naes  three  tooi&   A  hook  or 
ban^e  called  dkada  of  a  nominal  value ;  two  sjpindles  or eftt&lw  worth 
li<f.  to6r/.  (l-laK.),  sometimes  mrnle  by  fixing-  a  round  piece  of 
broken  (.Uuiia  to  a  nail  ;  and  a  wooden  cylinder  or  goj  with  nails 
fixed  at  given  distances  worth  6d.  (4  as.).    Contrary  to  the  practice 
in  the  other  branches  of  gold-thread  making  the  twister  or  vatndr  has 
to  provide  part  of  the  material  she  works  up.    What  she  has  to 
bay  is  the  silk-thrcr\rl  wbirb  is  tw^R^'^d  with  the  flattened  gold-thread. 
The  silk  used  in  makiug  ^old-thread  is  twisted  and  dyed  by  a 
distinct  set  of  workers  called  dhurevdl4»f  of  whom  there  are  twenty 
to  twenty.five  establishments  at  Poona»  inelading  sixly  to  eighty 
workers.   They  are  either  MaritbiLs  from  Paithan  and  Bnrhinpnr 
or  they  are  Pardojsliis  from  Delhi  and  Agra.    They  are  believed 
to  have  come  to  Poona    three   to  four  generations  ago.  They 
speak  Marathi  or  Hindnst^  and  live  in  one-storeyed  houses 
of  whidi  five  per  cent  are  their  own  and  tho  rest  are  hired.  They 
generally  live  on  vegetable  food  though  they  are  allowed  to  eat 
mutton  and  fish  and  to  drink  liquor.    They  dress  in  a  three-cornered 
turban,  a  long  coat  reaching  to  tbe  knees,  a  scarf  round  the 
loin8,  and  a  second  scarf  round  the  shoulders.    As  a  class  they  are 
fairly  off.    Their  busy  season,  working  hours,  and  holidays  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  bar  makers  and  others  employed  in  making 
gold  thread.    They  use  silk  of  throe  kin«1s,  sim,  lankin,  and  bdnak* 
All  are  brought  from  Bombay,  at  ami  alx)ul  t^-.  to  10(i!.  the  ounce 
(5-6  tol'iy  the  rupee).    The  silk  is  the  property  not  of  the  thread- 
makers  but  of  Marw^r  aud  bhimpi  dealers  who  pay  them  by  the 
onttom.   A  dhurevala  or  twister  and  dyer  of  the  silk  which  isnsed 
in  making  gold  and  silver  thread  wants  three  tools  for  the  twisting 
and  no  tools  for  the  dyeing.    The  appliances  for  twisting  the  silk 
include  half  a  dozen  bamboo  cages  or  phdlkds  each  worth  '6d.  to  6d. 
(2-4  as.) ;  about  thirty  small  reels  or  asdris  each  worth  3<i.  to  Qd. 
{2 '4  as.) ;  and  two  or  three  spindles  each  worth  i^d,  to  8(2.  (1*2  as.). 
The  silk  twister  places  a  skein  of  silk  on  each  of  five  different  cages 
or  phdlkds,  and  from  them  winds  tlio  silk  on  fift^^en  different  reels 
or  asdris.    These  fifteen  reels  are  then  arranged  in  a  semicircle  all 
facing  the  same  way.    The  twister  draws  a  thread  from  each  reel,  and 
sitting  f acmg  the  point  of  the  reels,  fastens  the  threads  to  a  spindle* 
and  rolling  tlie  sfuudle  sharply  along  his  thigh,  twists  a  yard  or  bo> 
winds  the  twisted  tliread  round  the  bar  of  the  spindle,  gives  th^ 
spindle  another  smart  roll  along  his  thigh,  and  twists  another  yard 
oi  thread.    The  silk  is  sometimes  twisted  out  of  doors.    In  out  of 
doors  twisting,  two  couples  of  uprights  are  dri?en  into  the  gi^nnd^ 
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the  couples  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart,  aud  the  uprights  in  each 
couple  four  to  six  feet  high  aud  ten  feet  apart.  A  horizontal  bamboo 
is  fastened  across  between  each  pair  of  uprights  and  on  the  upper  side 
of  each  of  the  bamboos  pairs  of  pegs  are  fastened  oloae  together  at  the 
bamboo  and  gradually  separating  in  a  V  shape.  In  oat  of  door  silk 
twisiiug  the  fiFtecn  fibres  from  the  fifteen  reels  pasg  through  tho 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  V.  Whon  the  silk  twister  is  as  much  as 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  fi'oui  the  reels  he  can  twist  a  much  longer 
piece  of  thread  at  a  time  that  he  can  twist  when  be  stands  close  to 
the  reels.  The  twister  is  paid  Jld.  (I  a.)  for  each  lad  of  silk 
twist  that  18  equal  to  7H-  ^'^  ounce  {8  tolas  the  rupee).  When  the 
gold  thread  twister  or  vulndr  gets  a  supply  of  the  proper  twisted 
uilk  he  winds  it  utf  the  reel  on  to  a  spindle.  One  end  of  the  silk 
thread  is  then  passed  throu^  a  bangle  or  steel  ring  fsstoned  to  the 
ceiling  of  her  house,  drawn  down,  and  tied  to  a  second  spindle.  The 
flattened  gold  thread  is  then  unwonnd  from  the  reel  or  (mdri  and 
dropped  in  a  loose  heap  on  the  ground  near  the  twister.  The 
twister  sits  on  a  high  stool  or  chair,  and,  fastening  the  ends  of 
the  gold  and  the  silk  thread  together,  rolls  the  spindle  sharply 
along  her  thigh  and  gives  it  so  rapid  a  whirl  that  it  twists 
together  two  or  three  feet  of  the  gold  thread  and  the  silk  always 
keeping  the  gold  on  the  surface.  When  the  spindle  stops  the  workman 
winds  the  finished  gold  thread  round  the  rod  of  the  spindle,  draws 
down  a  fresh  yard  or  two  of  the  silk  thread,  and  gives  the  spindle 
another  whirl  by  sharply  rolling  it  again  along  her  thigh.  The 
drawing  down  the  silk^  whirling  the  spindle,  and  twisting  together 
the  gold  and  the  silk  are  repeated  till  the  whole  quantity  is  completed. 
The  fiuished  gold  thread  is  then  wound  into  hanks  and  skeins  by 
passing  it  round  two  nails  fixed  to  a  rod  or  yaj.  The  valndror  twister 
IS  paid  1 9.  an  onnce  (5  toldt  the  rupee).  Poena  gold  thread  is  chiefly 
used  locally  in  ornamenting  turbaiL  ends  and  the  borders  and 
fringes  of  robes  and  dining  clothes. 

C'ltton  weaving  is  carried  on  in  thirty-seven  towns  in  the  district; 
Jas^  1 1,  Kavtha,  Pilbal,  Banimati,  Ind^pur,  Pimpalviidi,  Juunar, 
and  Utur,  are  known  for  Iwjdis  or  %vomen's  robes ;  B^rdmati,  Kavtha, 
and  Jasrad  for  silk-bordered  dhotis  or  men's  waistcloths,  and 
upamis  or  silk-bordered  shouldereloths ;  and  Inddpur,  Palasdevy 
I^suma,  Nimbgavketki,  and  Kalas  are  known  for  khddi  or  coarse 
cloth.  Of  these  the  only  important  centre  of  cotton  cloth  hand- 
loom  weaving  is  Poena  city.  Poena  city  has  400  to  500  cotton 
hand-looms,  of  which  abont  450  belong  to  Hindus,  300  of  them 
Koshtis  and  150  Sills,  and  the  remaining  fifty  Blnsalmins.  Most 
Hindus  weave  women's  robes  or  sadxs  and  most  Musalmdns  weave 
tnrbans.  Cotton  hand-loom  weavers  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Somvdr, 
Vetdl,  Bhavdni,  R^te,  and  Shukravdr  wards.  Besides  in  these 
wards  one  or  two  cotton  looms  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  city.  Except  two  families  who  hare  come  from  Madras,  the 
Hindu  weavers  are  said  to  have  como  about  three  generations 
ago  from  Paithan,  Yoola,  Shoh4pur,  Iudi.pur,  and  Naniyan  Peth 
in  the  Nizam's  country.  The  Mu^^abnan  weavers  came  to  Pooua 
only  four  or  five  years  ago  from  Malegaou  in  Nasik  where  they 
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form  a  large  coloay.^    Except  the  two  Madras  families,  whoso      Chapter  VL 
home  speech  is  Teluga,  the  Hinda  weavers  of  ootfeon  goods  speak  ^ 
Mardt»hi,  and  the  Mosalm^n  weavers  speak  Hindusttoi.    All  trans. 

live  in  one  or  two-storeyed  houses,  fifteen  to  twenty  of  which      Cottoh  Goons. 

belong  to  tlio  occupants,  and  tbo  rest  are  hired.    The  Hindus  eat 

flesh  and  drmk  liquor  and  are  a  temperate  class.    The  Musalm^ns 

seldom  eat  flesh  except  on  holidays.    Many  of  them  drink  liquor 

bat  seldom  to  excess.  Those  Hindu  weavers  who  helong  to  the 

Koshti  and  Sili  castes  wear  either  the  Deooan  Brihinan  or  the . 

three-cornered  Mardtha  turban,  a  jacket,  a  long  cont,  n  scarf  round 

the  loins  and  another  over  the  shoulders.    The  Musulmans  wear  a 

cap  except  a  few  who  have  taken  to  the  Maratha  turban,  a  jacket,  a 

long  coat,  and  trousers.  •  The  robes  woven  bv  the  Hindus  and  tiie 

tnrbans  woven  by  the  Mnsalmfas  are  generaUy  coarse  and  cheap. 

The  JTin  las  work  from  seven  to  eleven  and  again  from  one  to 

sunset  ;  the  Mnaalmdns  work  almost  the  whole  day  except  a  short 

time  for  their  meals  which  they  generally  cook  in  the  same  shed  or 

room  in  which  they  weave.   The  chief  demand  for  their  wares  Is 

during  the  marriage  season  that  is  between  November  and  May.  The 

articles  they  weave  arc  intended  for  cvery-day  use  alt]ioii<^h  thej  are 

used  as  marriage  presents  by  Kunbis  and  otlxer  middle  and  low 

class  Hindus.    Hindu  cotton  weavers  stop  work  on  the  last  or 

no-moon  day  of  eTery  lunar  month,  on  Ndtrpanchmi  Day  in  September, 

on  Datara  Day  in  October,  on  the  day  after  the  great  Sankrdnt  in 

January,  during  three  days  of  Shimga,  during  four  days  at  Muharram 

time,  and  on  the  day  after  every  eclip'^c.    The  MnsalmAns  stop  work 

only  on  three  Muharram  days  in  liamzdu  and  on  the  BakaV'id.  Both 

Hindu  and  Musalmdn  cotton  weavers  get  great  help  from  their 

women,  in  reeling,  dyeing,  warping,  and  sizing.    Some  Hindu 

women  even  weave.    With  all  this  help  cotton-weavers  barely  make 

a  living.    The  articles  they  tnrji  out  are  very  inferior  and  are  worn 

only  by  the  poorer  classes.    The  average  daily  earnings  of  a  cotton 

weaver's  lamily  are  said  to  range  from  CtZ.  to  l^d.  (4-5  oa.),  and 

during  the  rains  they  are  often  short  of  work.   All  the  yam  used  in 

the  Foona  handlooms  is  steam-made  partly  from  the  Bombay  mills 

and  partly  from  Europe.    The  yarns  generally  used  arc  twenties  and 

thirties.    To  buy  the  yarn  most  weavers  have  to  boiTow  at  two  per 

cent  a  mouth.    The  tools  and  appliances  of  a  Hindu  cotton  weaver 

resemble  those  of  thelocal  silk  weavers  of  which  anaocount  has  already 

been  given.   The  Muaalm&n  weaver  is  satisfied  with  cheaper  and 

simpler  appliances.    Hehasa  smallorloom  andhasnot  morothan  seven 

tools.    The  shuttle-beam  hatya,  in  which  tbo  reed  or  phniii  is  fitted 

worth  6d.  (4  aif.),  two  bars  or  athuyds  to  keep  the  warp  stretched 

worth  6d.  (4  m.),  a  beam  or  twr  round  whioh  the  woven  tsbric  is 

wodnd  worth  Is*  (8 as.),  a  pair  of  shuttles  or  dhotda  worth  Is.  (8 as.), 

a  larg«  bamboo  cage  or  phdlka  worth  6d.  (4  as.),  a  rood  or  phdiki 

worth  3d.  (2  as.)  and  a  small  wheel  or  rahnt  for  sizing  tbo  weft  yarn 

worth   Ss.  (Bs.  4).    The   foreign   and   Bombay   yarn  undergoes 

eight  processes  in  being  turned  into  robes  or  sadit.    It  is  steeped 
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iu  water  aud  placed  on  the  bamboo  cage  or  ^hdlka.  It  is  chauged 
from  tbts  cage  to  the  reel  or  asdri  by  a  woman  of  the  weaver's  fiinuly 

who  holds  tho  end  of  the  central  rod-  of  the  cage  iu  her  toes,  and 
with  her  riglit  hand,  drawing  off  tho  yarn  from  the  skein,  winds  it 
on  tho  smaller  reel,  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  and  whirls 
roand  in  a  small  cup  u£  smooth  cocoanut  shell.  To  make  the  skeins 
of  a  oonventent  size,  tho  yam  is  next  wound  off  the  reel  or  a9dn,  on 
to  a  small  conical  reel  called  c/fr^r/V/.  The  yarn  is  then  transferred 
to  the  rahdt  or  wheel  to  be  twisted  and  v/ound  round  bolibins  or 
kdndiit.  It  is  next  worked  by  winding  it,  two  threuds  at  ii  time,  in 
and  out  among  the  rows  of  bamboo  rods  about  four  feet  apari.  It 
is  then  opened  on  two  bamboos,  stretched  tight  between  two  posta 
and  sixed  by  a  largo  brush  dipped  in  rice  paste.  If  it  wants 
colouring  it  is  dyed  before  it  is  sized.  Tho  weavers  themselves 
dye  tho  yam  either  witli  German  aniline  dyes,  or  thoy  have  the 
yarn  steeped  tirst  in  the  indigo  vats  of  the  local  indigo  dyers  and 
then  in  safBower  dye  to  make  them  green,  a  colour  which  quickly 
fades.  The  general  practice  is  to  buy  dyed  yam.  After  the  yarn 
is  dyed  and  sized  or  sized  without  dyeing,  it  goes  to  the  heddle-fiUer 
and  joiner  who  is  always  the  same  man  as  the  weaver.  He  joins  the 
warp  threads  witii  tho  threads  of  an  old  used  warp  wliich  ho  purposely 
keeps  to  save  the  ti-ouble  of  passing  threads  in  each  case  through 
the  loops  of  the  heddle,  then  through  the  bamboo  slips  of  the  reeds 
or  fhani,  finally  tying  them  to  the  iu,rai  or  warp  beam.  After 
joining  the  wnrj)  threads,  tlio  weaver  has  to  stretch  the  whole  of  tho 
warp  and  to  see  if  any  of  the  stninds  of  tho  warp  are  wront'ly  joined 
or  are  entangled.  When  all  is  roatiy  the  warp  is  stretched  and  the 
rope  tied  to  its  farthest  end,  passed  round  an  apright,  and  brought 
back  to  the  place  where  the  weaver  sits.  It  is  there  tied  eithei-  to 
a  peg  fixed  in  the  floor  to  tho  right  of  the  weaver  or  to  one  of  the 
uprights  which  support  tho  cloth  beam  or  turai.  When  the  A^eaver 
has  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  shuttles  and  a  small  basket  full 
of  loaded  bobbins,  ho  sits  behind  the  cloth  beam,  puts  his  legs  in 
the  pit  below  the  loom  and  with  one  foot  on  each  of  the  treddles 
begins  to  weave.  He  passes  the  shuttle  with  the  loaded  bobbin 
between  the  two  sets  of  the  warp  threads  which  are  by  this  time 
separated  by  heddles  worked  by  the  treddles  under  the  weaver's  feet. 
For  the  border  a  separate  set  of  heddles  hanging  from  the  roof  are 
balanced  by  sand  be^  and  are  worked  by  the  hand.  The  Hnsalmdn 
turban  loom,  except  that  it  isnot  more  than  eighteen  inches  broad  and 
has  no  hoddles,  is  the  same  as  tho  robe  loom.  The  Poena  cottC'n 
weavers  take  their  robes  aud  turbans  to  tho  local  bhimpi  dealers  of 
whom  about  fifty  have  shops  in  Budhavdr  ward.  The  robes  fetch 
4«.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  and  the  turbans  8s.  to  10s.  (Bs.li-5).  The  local 
demand  especially  during  the  marriage  season  will  probably  keep 
up  hand-loom  cotton  weaving  for  some  time.  Still  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  a  city  where  tho  price  of  g-rain  and  tho  cost  of 
living  ia  high  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  Deccun,  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  robes  will  be  driven  out  of  a  living  by  steam-mado 
fobrics.  Hand-loom  turban  weaving  will  probably  last  longer,  as,  so 
far,  it  has  brcn  free  fn^m  machine  competition. 

Glass  bangicb  arc  made  in  the  vdlagc  o£  bhivapur  on  the  Satara 
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road  aboat  seyen  miles  aooth  of  Poona  by  a  ijaltlement  of  Lingiyats     CSiaptar  TI. 

who  are  called  Kachdris  or  glass  makem    At  ptesont  (1883)  foui*  Crafli< 
estalilishmeuts  omplor  twonty-fivo  to  thirty  men.    They  say  that 
they  camo  to  this  district  from  villac^es  near  Shi»la])ur  five  or  six 
geueratious  ago,  tliat  they  uaed  to  marry  with  other  Lingayatn^  bat 
that  fliiioe  they  have  taken  to  bangle-tnakiiig  they  form  a  separate 
caste  marrying  among  themsehrea  only.   They  speak  Mardthi  at 
home,  live  in  their  own  onc-storcyetl  houses,  and  never  touch  auitjial 
food.    They  say  that  they  dress  like  Briihnians,  but  when  at  work 
they  wear  only  a  dirty  waistcloth  and  a  rag  round  the  head.  They 
work  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night,  and  stop  work  on 
all  Mondays,  on  tlie  great  Sankrdnt  in  January,  on  Mahdshivrdira 
in  February,  for  four  days   during  Shimgn   in  March -April,  on 
Ndgpanchmi  in  August,  on  Dasara  in  October,  and  during  five  days 
of  Divdii  in  October- November.    Their  women  and  children  help 
in  sorting  broken  pieces  of  Chinese  glass  bangles  which  the  men 
melt  and  work  into  new  bangles.    They  bay  these  broken  bangles 
from  the  Kdnch  bdngdi  2>^tUdnevdlds  that  is  glass  Itaut^le  collectors^ 
Mdrw^lr  Yanis  of  wlioni  there  are  fifteen  to  twenty  sh^'ps  in  the 
Bhavdni  and  Vetal  wards  lu  Poona.  They  gather  the  glass  bangles  by 
going  from  house  to  house  selling  parched  gram  in  exchange  for  its 
weight  in  broken  bangles  which  tne  children  of  the  honse  carefnlly 
gather  and  keep.  Kdsdra  or  dealers  in  bangles,  also  ask  for  and  gather 
broken  bangles  at  any  houses  they  may  visit  to  put  new  ones  round 
women's  wrists.    They  sell  the  broken   piecr>*^  to  Kachdris,  The 
current  price  of  the  mw  materials  is  l^d.  (1  a.)  tlio  pound.  Though 
so  little  money  is  wanted  the  KAch&ris  generally  borrow  it  in  Poona 
at  one  to  two  per  cent  a  month.    The  glass  is  sometimos  supplied 
by  Kdsirs  or  bangle  dealers  who  pay  the  Kacliaris  2\(1.  to  3(i.  a 
pound  (3 -4  08.  a  sher)  to  work  it  up.    Round  balls  of  country 
made  glass  used  to  be   received  at  Poona  from  Gutur  in  the 
Nia&m^  country,  but  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  no  glass  has 
been  brought  from  Gntnr  as  broken  bangles  fnmish |as  much  material 
as  the  trade  requires.    A  Kachdri's  ajtplianccs  arc  simple  and  cheap. 
Half  a  do2ien  bamboo  baskets  smeared  with  cowdung-  serve  to  store  the 
sorted  pieces  of  glass  ;  six  thin  two  feet  long  iron  bars  pointed  at  one 
end  at  fci.  (4  a.)  each ;  six  home-made  clay  cracibles  at  a  nominal  cost. 
The  monld  called  mdira  or  tdeha  an  iron  bar  with  a  conical  clay  top 
worth  abont  3d»  (2  as.).  One  end  of  this  iron  bar  is  supported  by 
an  upriis^ht  peg  near  the  fire-place  or  kiln,  the  peg  having  a  looped 
piece  ot  iron  on  the  toji  to  let  the  bar  move  round  its  own  axis  antl 
the  other  end  rest  on  a  slightly  grooved  btono.  Half  a  dozen  six  inch 
long  flat  iron  paper-entter  shaped  blades  called  paUeu  each  worth 
about  3d.  (2  as.).    The  dkadi,  a  wooden  handled  iron  rod  tligbtly 
bent  at  the  point  worth  about  Sd.  (2  a*.).  Six  to  eight  six  inch  nails 
or  chats  with  handles  each  worth  about  ihi.  (1  n.).    Six  hammers 
worth  9d.  (6  as.)  each.    iSix  flowerpot-shaped  earthen  pots  or  kundia 
each  worth  Id.  (\  a.).   A  scale  with  weights  or  stones  and  bamboo 
basket  pans  worth  Zd.  (2  as.).    Half  a  dozen  long  handled  hemi- 
sperical  iron  spoons  or  faJis  each  worth  2jt/.  (1^  a.).    A  K^hari's 
kiln  or  flrn  plnro  i>  also  kept  in  a  separate  building  or  in  a  small  wing 
ot  the  building  m  which  the  workmen  live.  A  separate  bangle-furnace 
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oonsista  of  a  shed,  about  twenty  feot  bj  twentv-fivc  and  ten  high, 
with  brick  walls  with  twa  doors  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  and  six 

windows,  two  each  on  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west.    The  east 
wall  has  neither  door  nor  window.    The  roof  is  tiled,  the  central 
beam  being  aboot  twenty  feet  from  the  floor.    Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  the  furnace,  a  roand  pit  three  to  four  feet  deep,  with 
a  dome-shaped  clay  top  and  arched  windows  each  about  four  inches 
hy  six  and  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  dome  provided  with  a  okj 
Iid«  Inside  fhe  dome  is  a  raised  platform  on  which  rest  the  cmcibln 
or  clay  smelting  pots  each  oppogito  its  own  window.    In  the  space 
between  each  pair  of  windows  and  a  little  way  from  the  kiln  are  six 
uprights  which  together  with  the  croHS  atick  form  a  six-coruered 
bower  over  which  two  to  three  feet  of  fresh  ent  branches  are  heaped 
to  dry.   In  front  of  each  of  the  kiln  windows  a  pair  of  thick  rag 
screens  nro  hunf^  on  the  cross  sticks  of  the  bower  to  shade  the 
workmen  from  the  fire.    In  front  of  these  shades  sit  the  half  dozen 
workmen  each  with  his  tools  and  a  basket  of  broken  bangles  near 
him.   "When  the  cmcibles  filled  with  fflass  are  set  on  the  platform 
inside  the  dome  of  the  kiln,  the  fire  is  kindled  by  bringing  fuel  into 
the  pit  through  an  under-ground  passage.    At  the  end  of  about  an 
hour  the  c'las'*  melts  and  each  of  the  w<jrkmen  sits  opposite  one  of 
the  windows.    He  stirs  the  half  Huid  glass  with  the  bent  pointed 
iron  rod  or  dkadi  to  see  if  it  is  uniformly  melted.    When  it  is 
properly  melted  the  workman  passes  into  the  molten  glass  a  second 
sharp  pointed  iron  rod  and  with  it  picks  out  a  drop  of  fluid  glass. 
On  taking  tlio  drop  of  glass  out  of  the  kiln  with  a  jerk  ho  makes 
the  rod  spm  round  and  the  spinning  motion  turns  the  glass  drop 
into  a  globe.    A  sharp  blow  to  the  iron  rod  fi'om  the  patta  or  iron 
blade  shiTsrs  the  globe  and  tnms  it  into  a  ring  on  the  point  of 
the  bar.   Repeated  blows  with  the  blade  on  the  bar  hy  shaking  it 
widen  the  ring  into  a  long  loop.   As  soon  as  the  vh^rt  ig  big  enough, 
it  is  dropped  over  the  conical  clay  point  of  the  mould  or  snrha  and 
iitted  into  it  with  the  help  of  the  blade,  the  left  hand  ail  tiie  time 
keeping  the  monld  spinning  in  the  grooved  stone.   All  this  is  done 
with  surprising  cleverness  and  speed,  loss  than  half  a  minnte  serving 
to  tnm  the  glass  drop  into  a  finished  bangle.    IF  from  any  delay  the 
glass  cools  and  hardens  ont  of  shape,  tho  mould  or  sdcha  is  hold  in 
the  kiln  flames  till  the  glass  is  softened  and  can  be  worked  into  the 
proper  shape.   The  formed  bangle  is  dropped  on  the  floor,  the 
sharp  end  of  the  iron  bar  is  heated  and  hammered  straight,  and  a 
second  glass  drop  is  l)ronght  ont  at  the  bar  point,  whirled  into  a 
globe,  struck  into  n  ring,  widened  by  vibration,  and  finished  off  on 
the  turning  mould  point.    The  Shivapur  Kachdris  make  three  kinds 
of  bangles  bdngdi,  gol,  and  haul  or  kdrla,  the  bdngdi  is  slightly 
conical,  the  gol  globular,  and  the  kdHa  conical  with  a  notched  sni^hce. 
Finder  rings  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  bangles.    The  bangles 
are  m  great  demand  among  tho  poorer  clashes  of  Hiudn  women,  and 
the  rings  are  bought  by  girls  as  toys  who  sometimes  wear  them 
round  their  own  lingers  and  sometimes  put  them  round  their  dolls* 
wrists.   The  Kich&ns  cany  their  bangles  and  rings  to  Poena.  If 
the  glass  is  supplied  by  a  Kaslv  dealer  the  K^lchdri  is  paid  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
for  thirty-two  ponnds.  If  the  glass  is  the  Kik;h4ri'B  own  he  gets 
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alxmt  lOf .  (Bs.  6)  for  ilie  man  of  thirty-two  pounds.  In  a  da^  of    duqptar  71. 
abont  twelve  hours'  work  a  good  bangle-maker  can  turn  out  four  to  C^ifta> 
five  pounds  of  glass  bangles.    Deducting  the  cost  of  the  glass  and 
the  fuel,  this  price  represents  a  daily  wage  of  6d.  to  li^d.  (4-oa«,). 
The  K^haris'  industry  is  declining  under  the  competition  of  Ghiuese 
glass  bangles. 

.  Sav4i  MidhavriT  Peshwa  (1790  - 1795)  the  tender-hearted  sensitive  r>if^, 

you»h,   whom   X.lna  Fadnavis'  restraints  drove  to  snicidp,  had 

scruples  about  Brdhman  women  using  metal  hair  combs.    It  was 

against  the  sacred  books ;  hair  combs  should  be  of  ivory  not  of 

metal.   To  supply  the  new  demand  for  irory  oorabs  one  Andntriv 

Dhandarpdlkar  came  from  Nasik  and  opened  the  first  ivory  comb 

fnct  -  ry  in  Poona  city.  His  exani[)le  was  followed  by  Ahdji  Ava  of  the 

carpenter  caste.  The  family  of  Andutrd.o  cannot  (1883)  be  traced  and 

is  said  to  have  died  out.  The  original  carpenters  have  also  left  Poona 

And  again  taken  to  wood-cotting.   The  present  iroiy  comb  makers 

are  the  descendants  of  the  Knnbi  servants  of  the  original  workers. 

They  number  about  fifteen  and  keep  five  workshops  opposite  the 

temple  of  Ganpmti  in  Kasba  ward.    They  are  a  quiet  people,  speak 

Maz^thij  live  in  their  own  one-storeyed  houses,  occasionally  eat  fiesh, 

and  dress  like  ordinary  local  Kunbi  Mar&this.    Comb  making  is 

easy  to  learn.   Many  Kanbis  would  haTe  taken  to  the  craft  if  it 

had  offered  a  £iir  chance  of  making  a  living,  but  for  many  years, 

owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  bono  combs,  the  industry 

has  been  depressed.    Within  the  last  ten  years  four  shop^s  have  been 

closed  and  those  who  are  left  though  above  want  are  poor.  The 

present  small  iTory-comb  indnstiy  will  probably  long  continne. 

Brtiiman  and  other  high  caste  Hindn  women  think  bone  combs 

impure,  and  three  ivory  combs  ^ways  form  part  of  the  vdyan  or 

bride's  outfit. 

Comb-makers  work  from  seven  to  eleven  and  from  two  to  sunset. 
They  stop  work  on  Kar  that  is  the  day  following  Mahdsankrdnt 
in  Jtakoary,   and  oo  Ndgpnnehmi  in  Angast.  Their  women  and 
children  give  them    no  help.    During    the    marriage  season, 
between  October  and  May,  the  demand  is  bn'sl-:,  and  sometime<?  a 
servant  or  two  are  employed  to  help  in  doing  the  rougher  parta 
of  the  work.    The  servant  is  paid  Ss.  to  14«.  (R8.4-7)  a  month, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  work.  The  average  monthly 
income  of  a  comb-maker  varies  from  £1  to  £1 10«.  (Rs.  10-15). 
As  ivory  is  very  costly  ranging  from  about  8s.  to  about  11*. 
the  pound  (Rs.  150-200  the  88  lbs.  man)  the  money  required  fnr 
buying  it  has  to  be  borrowed.    The  usual  rate  of  interest  paid  is 
one  per  cent  a  month.    The  advances  are  generally  made  by  a 
moneylender  named  Jipa  M&rwiri  in  whose  hanoiB  the  whole 
industry  practically  is.    In  addition  to  interest,  he  charges  1^  to  1| 
per  cent  as  commission  on  the  ivory  he  brings  from  Bombay.  The 
workmen  have  to  sell  the  articles  they  make  on  their  own  account 
and  to  pay  the  standing  balance  inclding  interest  and  commissioil 
to  the  Mdbrwiri  moneylender.   MThat  they  are  able  to  keep  back 
is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  ^milies.    All  are 
indebted  to  the  JitfrwAri.   The  appliances  of  a  oomb-maker  ar» 
s  1387-20 
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similar  to  thoBe  of  an  ordinary  carpenter  only  a  little  finer.  Each 
shop  requires  live  to  sii  aaws  of  diiierent  sizes  worth  dd,  to  1«- 
(6o8af.) ;  bal!  a  dosen  files  worth  6d,  to  7^  (4-5  as.) ;  four  or  five 
borers  worth  3e2.  (2  aa.)  eaoh ;  half  a doien  vioes  each  worth  lOt. 

to  tl  }0s.  fRs  5-15);  a  vdkas  or  adze  worth  2s.  (Re.  1) ;  a 
khatdvne  worth  l^d.  (1  a.)  ;  and  a  comjmss  worth  6d.  (4  as.). 

When  the  ivory  is  brought  from  the  Mdrwari's  shop,  after  he 
has  weighed  it  and  entered  the  price  in  his  accoant  book^  it  is 
•teeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  tJien  cot  into  piece* 
of  the  required  size  and  sawn  through,  keeping  it  vertical  by  holding 
it  in  the  vice.  It  is  then  filed,  rubbed  and  polished.  Sometimes  the 
ends  and  sides  are  decorated  with  carvings  and  the  plain  surface  is 
broken  by  tracing  on  it  a  few  carved  and  sti-aight  lines.  Combs  for 
the  nte  of  women  are  rectangular  and  have  a  double  set  of  teeth,  while 
men's  combs  are  crescent-shaped  and  have  only  one  set  of  teeth. 
The  small  pieces  of  ivory  left  over  in  catting  oat  pieces  for  combs 
are  used  in  making  dice.  Tlie  price  of  a  comb  ranges  from  6d.  to 
24.  (Rs.  ^  -  2)  according  to  the  size  thickness  and  workmauahip  of 
each.  The  combs  and  dice  are  sold  in  the  workshops  by  the 
workers  on  their  own  aoconnt.  Their  only  customers  are  high  class 
Hindns.  Other  classes  nse  either  wood  oombs  or  foreign  honi 
combs. 

CiiAv  VMoast.         Among  Enrop  idonts  and  travellers  n  fnvonrito  product  of 

Poona  are  clay  tigurcs  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  in  their 
appearance  colour  and  dress,  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
different  castes  and  classes  of  Western  India.  These  figures  are 
known  as  Poona  figures  and  are  made  nowhere  but  in  Poona.  At 
present  (ISSl)  there  are  only  eight  fignre-niukcrs  in  Poona  city. 
Tho  most  famous  makers  of  Poona  figures  have  been  Bapu  8upekar 
a  Jmgar  and  E41urim  Gavaodi  a  bricklayer.  These  two  men  were 
contemporaries  and  lived  aboat  forty  years  ago.  The  present 
workws  belong  to  the  Goldsmith,  Jingar,  and  Maritha  castes. 
They  speak  Mar&thi,  and  generally  live  on  vegetable  food,  but  they 
eat  flesh  on  holidays  and  .special  feast  day?.  Tho  goldsmiths 
dress  like  Br^hmans,  in  a  rounded  turban,  jacket,  long  coat, 
waistcloth,  and  shoulder-scarf ;  the  rest  dress  like  Kanbis  with  a 
three-cornered  turban,  long  coat,  and  waist  and  shouldercloth. 
Besides  the  eight  workers  who  make  the  highly  finished  Poona 
figures,  twenty  to  twenty-five  Jingars,  nnd  about  two  hundred 
Knmbhdrs  make  rongh  baked  clay  figures  costing  about  4|d. 
(3  aa.)  the  dozen.  The  Jingars  and  Kumbhdrs  mould  or  shape 
these  rodgh  figures  a  little  before  the  Cfampaii  holidays  in 
August  and  the  Dicdli  holidays  in  October -November,  when, 
especially  at  Divoh',  they  are  in  great  demand.  ShAlivAhan,  the 
.  legendary  founder  of  the  Shakem,  whose  initial  date  is  A.D.7S,  is  said 
to  have  led  an  army  of  clay  figures  from  the  Decc&n  north  across 
the  Narbada  and  defeated  vikramAditya  the  chief  of  Milwa.  In 
honour  of  this  triumph  for  the  Deccan  daring  Divdli  the  children 
of  lower  cla.ss  Hindus  build  small  clrty  cfisHes  in  front  of  their 
houses^  and  round  them  arrange  an  army  of  clay  figures  footmen 
horsemen  and  gunners.  It  is  the  opinion  oi  many  well  informed 
people  in  Poona  tiiat  this  practice  was  introdnced  by  Shiv^i 
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(1627- 16S0)  with  the  object  of  loetering  a  warlike  spirit  among     Chapter  YI. 

Mar^tha  children. 


The  Poona  hgure-iuakers  are  perhaps  the  only  workers  in  Poona 
who  show  artistic  skill.    The  materials  used  by  the  Poona  figore- 
workers  are :  White  clay  or  »hddu  generally  bought  from  MhAre  at 
8(2.  a  head-load  (8  for  Re.  1) ;  Bombay  kiuidUf  a  chalky  clay  which 
ie  bought  from  Poona  Bohoras  at  sixteen  pounds  the  shilling ;  torn 
country  paper  called  janarihngad   costing  about  2{d.  a  pound 
(10  lbs.  the  rupee)  ;  finely  giuned  cotton  worth  a  shilling  the  pound  j 
orpiment  or  hofidl,  the  yellow  mljihide  of  arsenic  worth  a  shilling  the 
pound;  ochre  or  ton  geru,  kd/o,  worth  1|<i  (1  a.)  the  pound ;  cinnabar 
or  hingul  red  iodide  of  mprf^nry  worth  two  shilling's  the  pound  ; 
verdigris  or  jangdl  green  arseniate  of  copper  worth  its  own  weight 
in  copper  coin  ;  white  zinc  or  mpheda  oxide  of  zinc  worth  a  shilling 
the  pound;  indigo  or  nil  worth  its  own  weight  in  copper  coin ; 
English  carmine  worth  ite  own  weight   in  silver;  lamp  black 
collertod  at  h^^rae;  gomiitra  pevdi  n  yellow  pigment  obtained  by 
steeping   the  powdered  flowers  of    the  Butea  frondosa  palas  in 
cow's  urine,  worth  its  own  weight  in    silver;  glue  or  ntoM, 
worth  6cl.  the  pound;  idnglaas  worth  a  shilling  a  packet  honght 
from  European  ahope ;  lac  bought  from  Bohoras  at  9<i.  to  lt« 
(6-8  a«.)  the  pound;  copal  varnish  worth  3*.  to  As.  the  pound; 
blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  rice  flour.    These  materials 
are  so  cheap,  and  in  most  cases  are  required  in  such  small  quantities 
that,  unless  one  customer  wants  a  large  number  of  figure,  when 
some  advance  ia  required,  even  the  poorest  workers  buy  them  on 
their  own  account.     A  figore-maker's  tools  and  applumces  are 
few   and   simnlp.    There   are  five    Rcoopers   or  gouges,  nnmely 
korane  which  is  tiat  and  slanting  at  the  end,  nakhiirde  nail-ahaped, 
horni  spear-head  shaped,  kesdclie  home  flat  and  ridged  on  one  side 
making  hair*like  linee  in  the  clay,  and  dolffdehe  home  grooved 
on  one  side.   Betides  the  gouges,  they  re<|uire  a  pair  of  pincers 
or  fhimffifi  worth  a  shilling  ;  a  drill  or  samta  worth  6^/,  (4  a«.)  ; 
half  a  dozen  hies  or  kana.^  worth  together  2f.  (Re.  1)  ;  and  a  pair  of 
sdssors  worth  ashiiimg.    The  brashes  are  made  of  the  tails  o£  the 
Indian  squirrel  which  coat  about  \d.  {\a.)  the  piece  and  are  booght 
from  the  wandering  druggists  called   Vaidus  or  Baidns.  The 
Bhddu  or  white  clay  ,  tho  khadu  or  chalky  clay,  and  the  torn  paper 
are  separately  steeped  in  cold  water  for  one  day,  apparently  passed 
trough  a  sieve  though  this  the  workmen  deny,  and  pounded  together 
with  the  ginned  cotton.    The  proportion  of  each  of  these  articles  ia 
BOtmiiform,  each  workmate  u^'ng  his  own  discretion  on  each  occasion. 
When  the  clay  is  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  to  lose  all  jrrit  or  grain  it  ia 
ready  for  use.    The  workman  shapes  the  head  putting  in  a  small 
peg  to  prop  the  neck.    The  arms  are  next  shaped  and  propped  on 
pegs  at  the  ahoolder  jointa.   The  trunk  and  legs  are  last  aluuped 
with  two  pega  passing  throogh  the  soles  if  the  figure  is  standing 
and  one  peg  passing  below  the  end  of  the  backbone  if  the  fif^ure  ia 
sitting.    These  separate  pieces  are  joined  and  the  figure  is  left  to 
dry  two  to  six  days  in  the  sun.    When  dry  the  clay  is  painted  a 
flaah  colour  and  the  eyebrows  and  mouataohe,  and,  if  tb«  ngoro  ia  a 
1,  the  brow  marks  are  painted.    The  coloora  ave  made  bj 
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Chapter  VI.      washing  the  mineral  pigments  several  times  over  and  mixing  them 
A^|L  thoroughly  with  ^Aee-paste  for  a  dark  and  with  isinglass  for  a 

liglit-tint  Wlien  the  paint  dries  the  workman  dressea  we  figure  by 
ITHiing  on  pieces  of  different  fabrics.  Finally  the  figure  is  fixed 
into  a  stand  brought  from  the  local  turner  either  with  the  help  of 
.the  peg  passing  below  the  feet,  or,  if  sitting,  by  the  peg  which 
passes  below  the  back.  Of  the  Poona  figures^  which  include 
almost  aU  oastea  and  daasea,  perliaps  tbe  moat  intereatmg  and 
obaiKcteristio  are:  A  follj  equipped  elephant  with  a  native  prince 
Uid  his  attendants  in  the  car  or  hauda  ;  groups  showing  how  Hindus 
cook  and  dine;  a  scene  at  a  public  well ;  a  dancing  party  ;  a  Hindu 
spinner,  weaver,  and  goldsmith  at  work  ;  a  European  gentleman 
carried  in  a  palanquin  j  a  Koli,  or  other  highwayman  waylaying 
and  extorting  money  from  a  M4rwibri  trader;  a  tiger-shooting  scene ; 
a  piinoe  or  princess  attacked  by  a  tiger  ;  a  native  fmitsellers  shop ; 
n  native  woman  carrying  water ;  a  milkmaid  ;  a  Garodi  or  juggler  with 
tame  monkeys,  snakes,  goat,  and  mongooses  ;  a  Darweshi  with  a  tame 
bear  ;  a  Gosavi  or  Hindu  ascetic  ;  a  Fakir  or  Musalman  begg^ ;  a 
^nftbman  woman  worshipping  the  sacred  tuUi  plant  Ocymnm 
sanctum;  an  astrologer  telling  fortunes;  a  Vaidn  or  wandering  qoack; 
'■^  a  Pdrsi  man  and  woman  ;  a  waterman  with  his  bullock ;  a  camel 

driver  ;  a  messenger  ;  and  the  cholera  or  jariinari  worshipper.  The 
prices  of  these  figures  range  from  ISs.  (Rs.  9)  a  dozen  to  lOs.  (Rs.  5) 
eaob  according  to  sise  and  make.  Among  tbe  figares  required  for  tbe 
Mui  or  Muharram  bi«r  festival  tbe  most  common  are  a  dancing  girl ; 
a  Mardtha  horseman  ;  a  chief  on  an  elephant ;  a  pair  of  Brahman 
Maritha  officers  on  horseback  ;  a  pair  of  eymnosts  ;  a  prince  on  au 
elephant  attacked  by  a  tiger  ;  a  MaraLha  olbcer  on  horseback  helping 
a  damsel  to  moont  bis  borse;  and  a  prince  on  foot  struggling  m& 
a  tiger.  The  figures  required  lor  tbe  Mobarram  biers  are  the  largest 
made  in  Poona  ranging  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  costing  £2  to 
£50  (Rs.  20-500).  The  figures  intended  for  sale  among  European  and 
P4r8i  customers  ordinarily  range  from  six  inchea  to  eighteen  inches 
in  beiebt  and  from  1».  (8  as.)  to  £1  (Ba.  10)  in  price.  Tbe  average 
monthly  income  of  the  Poona  figure-makers  is  said  to  vary  from  22 
to  £2  lOs.  (Rs.  20-25).  The  figures  are  either  made  to  order  or  aie 
soldatthe  workmen's  house.  Tholarger  figures  required  for  Muharram 
biers  are  bought  by  Hindus.  The  demand  for  Muharram  figures  is 
not  great  as  one  figure  lasts  for  years.  The  chief  demand  is  from 
Buropeaoa  and  from  tbe  Tirn  owners  of  Bombay  curiosity  sbopa 

Pkiper-making  ia  ssid  to  bave  been  brought  to  Poona  from  Junnar 
four  or  five  generations  ago.    Tbe  lesser  of  the  movement  is 

remembered  as  Alliblidi,  a  Musalmdn,  asareall  the  workers  in  Poona 
.  At  present  (1883)  Kdgdipura  or  the  papermen's  quarter  a  part  of 
the  Kaabft  ward  has  seveu  work-places  or  paper  factories.  According 
to  tbe  paper-workers  tbe  site  on  wbicb  they  built  tbsir  bouses  and 
factories  was  given  free  of  charge  by  the  Peshwa  to  encoursge  tl% 
craft.  Of  forty  factories  only  eiglit  remain,  seven  in  Poona  uid 
one  at  Bhdmburda  just  across  the  Mutha  from  Kagdipura.  The  paper- 
makers  know  Mardthi  but  speak  Hindustani  at  home.  They  can 
afford  to  eat  flesb  only  on  boliday  s,  and  drink  liquor  but  not  to  excess. 
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They  live  in  one-storeyed  hoofies  of  tlieir  own.  The  men  dress  like  Olukpter  VI. 
Ennbis  in  a  three-cornered  turbau,  a  lung  coat,  a  scarf  round  tho  On^li. 
loins,  and  one  round  the  shoulders.  Their  women  wear  a  robe  and 
bodice  like  Knnbi  women.  Their  paper  is  strong  and  lasting  bai 
has  no  spedal  peonliarity  or  exoellenoe.  They  earn  baroly  enong^ 
to  live  on  and  are  constantly  borrowing.  They  work  !  rora  aoven 
to  twelve  and  from  one  to  sunset.  They  stop  work  on  Fridays, 
Dakar-Ida,  five  days  of  Muharram,  one  of  IShabebardi,  and  three  days 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  community.  Their  women  and  their 
children  over  eight  help  in  sorting  waste  paper.  Unlike  the  ptactioe 
at  Ndsik  and  Junnar  whr^ro  vncrs  are  iise<l,  '.\t  Poona  paper  is  made 
solely  from  wastu  paper  bought  from  (jrovernment  offices  at  £1  to  £2 
a  palla  of  240  lbs.  As  the  waste  paper  is  generally  bought  at 
auction  sales  its  price  varies  considerably.  The  £2  to  £5  (Be.  20-50) 
reqnired  for  bnyiug  the  raw  materiu  has  to  be  borrowed  from 
Mdrw^ri  moneylenders  at  two  or  three  per  cent  a  month.  Tlio  Poona 
paper-makers  have  stopped  using  rope^^  and  gunny  bags  as  they  require 
more  time  and  labour  to  pound  and  bleach.  Six  chief  tools  and  appliances 
are  nsed :  The  dhegi  or  great  hammer,  a  long  heavy  beam  poised 
on  a  central  fulcram  worked  in  a  lon<r  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
The  head  of  the  hammer  is  a  heavy  block  of  wood  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  one  cud  of  the  main  beam,  with  its  face  strengtheued  by 
four  thick  polished  stet^l  plates.  Ou  the  upper  burface  of  the  other 
end  of  the  main  beam  two  or  three  steps  are  ent,  and  the  hammer 
is  worked  by  three  or  four  men  together  forcing  down  the  bsamand 
letting  it  rise  by  alternately  stepping  on  the  beam  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  hole.  The  cost  of  the  dhegi  inclndiug  the  cost  of  the  paved 
pit  or  hold  in  which  it  is  worked,  is  calculated  at  i^o  to  £6 
(Rs.  60*60).  Though  every  one  of  the  Poona  paper  factories  has  a 
pheffi,  they  have  not  been  in  nse  for  ten  or  twelve  years  as  waste 

?aper  does  not  require  heavy  hammering.  A  rectargular  teakwood 
rame  or  sdcha  two  and  a  half  feet  by  two,  with  eight  cross  bars; 
it  codts  Qs.  (Ks.  3 J  and  is  u^ed  iu  fiahiug  out  hluis  of  jpaper  from  tho 
cistern.  A  screen  or  ekhapri  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  white  corneal 
headed  amaranth  Aniaranthus  globulus,  on  which  the  film  6t 
paper  rests,  when  the  frame  is  brought  out  of  tho  cistern  and  the 
water  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  costs  2s.  to  45.  (R.s.  1-2).  A  soft 
date  palm  brush  or  kunchuj  costiug  l^ci.  to  (1-2  o^.},  is  used  m 
spreading  the  sheets  against  the  cemented  walls  of  the  room.  This 
brush  is  not  always  required  as  the  paper  is  generally  spread  in  the 
Bun  on  old  scarves  or  rags.  The  polishing  stones  a  piece  of  agate 
worth  2«.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1-2).  Large  shells  Cyproea  tigris,  which  are 
in  ose  instead  of  polishing  stones,  cost  Is.  to  \s.  dd.  (8-12  a«.}  a 
dosen;  smooth  teakwood  boards  each  about  two  feet  by  three, 
costing  28.  to  2*.  6d.  (Rs.  1-li),  are  required  to  lay  the  paper  on 
while  it  is  being  rubbed  with  tho  polishing  stone  or  shell.  The 
process  of  making  paper  from  wa-sto  paper  is  not  so  elaborate  as 
the  procesis  of  makiug  it  from  sacking.  In  Poona  tho  paper  is  torn 
to  piecesj  sorted  according  to  colonr,  moistened  with  water,  and 
taken  to  the  river  and  pounded  with  stones  and  washed  for  three 
days.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  cistern.  A  paper-maker's  cistern  is 
a  cement-lined  tank  about  seven  feet  by  four  and  four  deep  half 
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01iapt«r  VI.  filled  with  water.  The  paper  pulp  is  thrown  luto  this  cistern. 
Cr&fts-  When  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved  the  workman  sitting  at  the  aide  of 
fj^f^  the  pit,  leaning  over  the  water,  takes  in  both  bands  tbe  sqnnre  frame 
which  holds  the  screen  whidi  serves  as  a  sieve,  passes  it  under  the 
water  aud  draws  it  slowly  nn<l  ovenly  to  tho  surface,  working  it  so  that 
as  tho  water  passes  through,  a  uniform  film  of  pulp  is  left  on  the 
screen.  The  screen  is  then  lifted  up  and  turned  over,  and  the  film 
of  pi^r  is  spread  on  a  rag  cashion.  When  layers  bare  been 
heaped  on  this  enahion  nine  to  fourteen  inches  high  a  rag  is 
spread  over  thorn,  and  on  the  rag  is  laid  a  plank  weightod  with 
heavy  stones.  When  this  pressure  has  drained  the  paper  of  some  of 
its  moistare  the  stones  are  taken  away,  and  two  men  one  standing 
at  eadi  end  of  the  plank,  seesaw  otst  the  handle  of  paper.  When 
it  is  well  pressed  the  paper  is  peeled  o£f,  layer  after  layer,  and  spfead 
to  dry  either  on  the  cemented  walls  of  the  building  or  on  rags 
laid  in  the  sun.  When  dry  each  sheet  is  laid  on  the  polished 
wooden  board  and  rubbed  with  a  shell  till  it  shines.  The  paper 
made  by  this  proeess  thonffh  rough  and  of  a  dingy  yellow  is  strong 
and  lasting.  The  makers  smI  it  to  Marw&ri  Ydni,  Bohora,  and  CKajaritt 
VAni  dealers.  The  price  for  each  gaddi  of  240  sheets  ranges  from 
8ff.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  4-.')).  The  cheaper  varieties  are  generally  bought 
by  Governmeut  officials  for  envelopes,  and  the  better  kinds  command 
a  Mle  among  native  merbhants  who  use  them  for  aoconnt  books  for 
which  their  toaghness  and  dnrability  make  them  speciiJty  tnitable. 
The  retail  price  varies  from  8«.  to  £2  (Ks.4-20)  the  ream  of  ten 
quires.  The  paper-makers  almost  never  employ  outside  labour.  The 
men  and  wotuea  of  the  family  work  together,  the  men  doing  the 
hesTier  and  the  women  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work.  From  the  much 
greater  cheapness  of  machine-made  imported  paper  the  demand  for 
the  local  paper  is  small  and  declining.  The  makers  aie  badly  off« 
barely  earning  a  living.    They  have  no  trade  guild. 

Isoji  Poj*.  Poona  city  has  t  wenty -seven  iron  pot  factories,  four  of  which  belong 

to  Telis  or  oilmeUj  three  bo  Bohoras,  ten  to  Kunbis,  and  ten  to  MAlia. 
The  industry  employs  loO  to  200  workmen  Brihmans,  Knnbis  and 
ICosalmAns.  All  &e  iron  pot  fsctories  in  Poona  city  are  in  the  Aditvar 
ward.  The  whole  of  the  iron  used  is  brought  in  sheets  throngli 
Bombay  from  Europe.  "^Tien  at  work  iron  pot  makers  wear  nothing 
but  a  waistcloth  tied  round  the  hips.  On  holidays  the  Brihmans  wear 
their  own  dress,  aud  the  rest  the  three-cornered  turban,  a  long  coat, 
and  all  the  Mosalmins  a  waist  and  shonlderelotb.  They  speak 
Mar&thi,  and  live  in  one-storeyed  hired  quarters.  Their  every -day 
food  is  bajri  or  millet  cakes  and  ddl  or  pulse  with  afew  ground  chillies 
and  some  simple  vegetables.  Except  the  BrAhraans  both  Hindus 
and  Musalm^ns  occasionally  eat  llesh  aud  drink  liquor  though  not 
lo  excess.   The  wovkera  make  little  more  than  a  living  most  of  the 

? refits  going  to  the  dealers.  They  work  even  on  no-moon  days, 
heir  only  holidays  arc  JFT'-fr  that  is  the  day  ioWowing  Mahdsanhrdnt 
in  January,  five  days  during  Shimqa  in  March  -  April,  Ganpati^s 
Day  in  August,  and  the  day  after  all  eclipses.  Their  busy  season 
begins  in  Bhddrapad  or  Jnly-Augrust  and  lasts  tiU  OhaiUra  or 
March -April.  The  women  and  children  do  not  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  They  work  inm  snariae  to  snnset  with  half  an  hoor'e 
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rest  ;it  midday.  The  iron  sbeets  are  bouglit  in  Bombay  near  tho 
Caraac  Bridge  at  lis.  (Ra.  5^)  the  cvvt.  to  whioh  carnage  to  Poona 
adda  U.  6<I.  the  ewt  The  dealers  buy  the  iron  sheets  with  their 
own  capital.  The  iron  pot  maker  uses  nine  appliances.  Twenty  to 
twenty-fivo  rliisels  or  chhnni  each  worth  (la.);  twelve  to 

fifteen  hammers  of  different  sizes  each  worth  ijd.  (4  as.)  ;  half  a 
do£en  pincers  or  sdndvu  each  worth  3<i.  (2  as.) ;  two  or  three 
besTj  iron  cylinders  each  worth  4a.  to  S»,  (Be.  2  -2|);  half  m  dosen 
compasses  each  worth  6d.  (4  as.);  six  to  eight  lai^e  English  anvila 
par-h  worth  £1  to  £I  lOs.  (Rs.  10-1.5)  ;  half  a  dozen  thick  rounded 
anvils  about  six  inches  across  fixed  in  hahhul  blocks  f\nd  half 
buried  in  the  earth  each^worth  C^.  to  S.s-.  (Us.  S-i);  about  a  dozen 
thick  pointed  naOs  for  punching  holes  together  worth  i\d.  (3  as.) ; 
half  a  aosen  yearly  renewed  files  at  U.  6d.  (12  as,)  each.  In  making 
the  iron  vessels  the  iron  sheet  is  laid  on  the  floor  and  the  shape 
required  for  the  pot  is  traced  with  compasses  on  the  sheet  and 
cat  out  with  a  ohiseL  The  piece  of  iron  thas  separated  is  then 
hammered  on  a  sdid  iron  awrfl  or  bdngdi,  and  roughly  shaped  into  a 
hemisphere.  It  is  next  hammered  on  the  large  and  email  anTils^ 
till  the  shaping  is  completed.  The  pieces  forming-  parts  of  a  pot  are 
then  nailed  together  and  the  joint  filled  up  with  putty.  Its  brim 
is  filed,  and  the  handles^  made  of  iron  rods  flattened  at  the  ends 
are  riretted  on.  The  articles  made  are :  The  iana  a  griddle  for 
liaking  natire  dainties  ;  the  pdleh  a  cjUndrical  pot  with  a  slightly 
ronnded  bottom  varying  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  across  and  two 
to  three  feet  deep  ;  a  nagdra  or  large  dram  pot ;  tanks  or  hands 
for  storing  water  and  grain  ;  a  pohora  or  cylindrical  water-drawmg 
pot  nine  inches  to  a  foot  across  and  seven  to  fourteen  inches  hi^h ; 
a  siere  or  lAdlan  used  by  grain  parohers  or  bhadbunjds ;  ukudhm  or 
frying  pan,  a  hemispherical  pot  one  foot  to  six  feet  across  and  two 
inches  to  two  feet  deep  with  two  opposite  handles ;  tho  hiil  or  lariro 
flat-bottomed  sugar-boiling  pan.  Of  these  articles  the  pdttle  or 
round  pot,  the  nagdra  or  drum,  the  tank  or  haud,  and  tne  frying 
pan  or  midhm  vaoAto  be  made  of  oopper,  but  among  the  poor  iron  ia 
taking  the  place  of  copper.  The  tava  or  griddle  is  used  by  all  classes 
especially  by  the  poor  for  cooking  their  millet  cakes.  The  demand 
lor  iron  war©  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  yearly  import  of 
iron  sheets  into  Poona  ranges  from  14,440  ewt.  to  24,908  owt. 

Tape  is  woven  in  Poona  city  by  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  B&Tahi,  who  have  come  from  Mohol  and 
ShoUpor.   They  are  not  permanently  settled  in  Poona  and  visit 

their  homes  evpry  year  pfenerally  during  tho  rains.  In  Poona  they 
live  in  a  part  of  the  Ganj  ward  which  is  known  as  the  li^val  quarter. 
They  look  like  Ling&yats  and  worship  Shiv  bat  do  not  wear  the 
Im^.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marftthi.  At  Poona  they  live  in 
hired  one-storeyed  quarters,  eat  no  flesh,  but  drink  liq^uor.  The 
men  dress  in  a  nimdl  or  hofid^rarf,  a  short  coat  reachmg  to  the 
waist,  and  a  sc^vf  round  tho  middle.  Tape  weaving  requires  little 
skill.  Alost  of  the  weavers  are  in  debt  to  the  tape  aealers^  and 
they  keep  hardly  any  holidays.  They  nse  machine-made  yam  for 
the  woof  and  hand-spun  yam  for  the  warp.  Tape  is  almost  the  only 
artide  ia  which  hand-Bpnn  jm  w  still  osed.  The  maohine-made 
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Ch*pt0rTL  yarn  which  is  almost  alwavs  twenties,  is  bronght  from  Bombay  by 
the  tape  deaiero.  It  is  sold  or  rather  given  to  the  weavers  on 
credit  at  10«.  to  12«.  (Rs.  5-6)  the  pound.  The  coarse  hand- 
•ptm  jftrn  oomee  from  Sbolipor  into  wbicb  it  is  bioagbt  from 
the  Nile's  country.  It  is  sold  at  Poooa  at  (5  aa.)  tihe  pound. 
The  tape  weaver'^  anpliances  are  simple.  A  "bamboo  carre  or  phdlka, 
or  large  n?€l,  worth  6./,  (4a^;.);  a  vasi'ui  or  small  reel  worth  Sd. 
{2  as.) ;  a  spindle  at  phiraki  of  nominal  value ;  a  bamboo  fihuLtle  or 
idnd^i  woA  a  flat  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  with  which  the 
woof  is  driven  home,  worth  d<2.  {2  as.)  The  tape  loom  is  of 
pnmitjve  make.  Between  two  nprighfs,  from  a  foot  to  one  foot  and 
Dine  inche.s  bij^b,  are  placed  two  horizontal  bars  one  joininur  the  tops 
and  the  other  the  centres  of  the  nprights.  To  the  central  horizontal 
bar  are  tied  a  row  of  loops,  each  U>op  two  incbee  long.  In  airang. 
ttkg  the  warp,  one  thread  is  passed  through  a  1  p  and  the  other 
over  the  upper  horizontal  bar,  at  a  ?pot  just  above  the  space  between 
two  loops.  The  weaver  sits  in  front  of  the  uprights,  and  holding  in 
his  ri^ht  hand  a  bundle  of  woof  yam,  passes  it  across  through  the 
warp  mto  his  left  band  and  forces  the  woof  home  by  a  blow  from 
the  flat  wedge-diaped  hdtya.  As  he  weaves,  he  slackens  the  warp 
which  he  keeps  tied  to  a  peg  or  beam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
upright  frame.  The  broadest  and  thickest  tape  woven,  called 
padamf  is  six  to  nine  inches  broad  and  twelve  feet  lone;.  It  is  sold 
at  9d,  to  lO^d.  (6-7  cls.)  the  piece.  It  is  white  with  IwMsk  and  red 
bands.  A  smaller  variety  called  kdcha,  two  to  six  inches  broad 
and  seven  to  fifteen  feet  long,  varies  in  price  from  1  {d.  to\s.  (1-8  as.). 
The  narrow  tape  which  is  less  than  half  an  inch  broad,  is  woven 
1^  poor  Mnsalmin  women.  It  is  believed  that  at  present  (1882) 
in  Poona  city  as  many  as  150  Masalmin  women  weave  narrow  tape 
in  their  leisure  hours  earning  a  shilling  or  two  a  month. 

Pelt  or  humus  is  made  at  Poona  by  Pinjdris  who  are  settled 
near  the  Nainsnk  police  Btation  and  near  the  temple  of  SomesbvAr. 
Eight  or  ten  shups  or  rather  families  ai'e  (1883)  engaged  in  makm.g 
felt.  They  came  to  Poona  three  or  four  generations  ago  from 
Chikan,  £hed,  and  Manchar  in  Jonnar.  Tbe^  have  been  working 
in  felt  for  generaticnu  and  say  they  do  not  believe  their  fore&thm 
ever  did  any  other  work.  Tbey  Rpenk  TTinflnpt^ni  at  home  and 
MarAthi  out  of  doors.  They  live  m  oue-storeyed  hired  houses  and 
eat  flesh  though  they  generally  live  on  a  vegetable  diet.  The  men 
wear  a  three-cornered  tniban,  a  short  coat  reaching  the  waist, 
and  a  scsrf  for  the  loina.  They  are  poor.  Their  working  hours 
are  from  seven  t^>  eb'ven  and  from  one  to  sunset.  They  stop 
work  on  Fridays,  Bakar-Idf  and  two  days  in  Ramzdn.  The  wool  is 
brought  from  the  shepherds  or  Dhaugarts  of  the  villages  near  Poena  in 
AMh&k  or  Jvne- July  and  Shrdwtn  or  July-August  Goat's  hair  costs 
Ifd  to  2i(i.  the  pound(t0*14  lbs.  the  rupee)  and  sheep  wool  Zd.  to 
the  pound  (6-8  lbs.  the  rupee) .  Tlie  tamarind  seeds  required  for  sizing 
ere  bonght  in  Poona  at  1  ^ /.  to  2\(L  «.  a  s/ar  of  two  lbs.). 

They  generally  borrow  what  money  is  wanted  at  twelve  to  twenty- 
lour  per  cent  a  year.  They  wonc  the  raw  material  on  their  own 
Moonnt  and  pay  their  creditors  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  felt. 
Pia  demand  for  felt  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline  on  aooonnt  ol  the 
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importation  of  (Leap  European  blankets.  The  only  instrument 
they  require  is  the  teaser  -which  consists  of  three  parts,  the  bow  or 
kamdn  which  is  hung  from  the  ceiling,  the  harp-shaped  teaser  or 
dasia,  and  the  dnmbbell-sbaped  striker  or  fMith  with  whic^  the 
worker  strikes  the  thong  or  leather  string.  The  whole  (euer  costs 
8«.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  4-6).  Besides  the  dumbbell  striker  the  worker  has  a 
stick  about  two  yards  long.  T}ip  wool  is  first  disentangled  by  the 
wonion  of  the  house  and  teased  on  thr  iJasfa  by  the  men.  ileu  or 
women  then  spread  it  on  planks  or  muLs  and  the  tamarind  seed  paste  is 
spread  ovw  it.  Another  layer  of  wool  is  spread  on  the  paste  and 
a  layer  of  paste  on  the  wool  till  it  is  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  lastly  laid  in  the  sun  and  dried.  It  is  sold  in  the  workmen's 
houses  at  6(7.  to  48.  (Rs.  \  -2)  the  piece,  the  price  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  article.  The  whole  yearly  oattum  is  not  worth  more 
ihaii  £200  (Ba.  2000). 

Six  K^^&ru  or  hereditary  Wood-Tumers,  ten  Ennbis,  and 
one  Brahman  earn  their  living  at  Poena  by  turning  wood. 
They  live  in  Aditvir  ward  near  Subhansha's  mosque  and  the 
Qujri  market     They  speak  Mard,thi,  live  in  one-storeyed  hired 

Siarten^  and  except  the  Brahman  who  lives  solely  on  vegetable  food^ 
ej  occasionally  eat  fiesh.  The  Br^Qmiaa  wears  a  rounded  tnrbas, 
a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  knees,  a  jacket,  a  waistcloth,  and  a 
shouldercloth.  The  Kataris  and  Knnbis  wear  a  three-cornered 
tarban,  a  long  coat,  and  waist  and  shoulderclotha.  They  work  from 
seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  one  to  sunset.  They  rest 
on  all  no-moon  days,  on  the  day  after  the  chief  or  mntor  Sanhrdnt  in 
Jannaiji  for  two  days  of  Shimffa  in  starch -April,  and  for  twodaya 
after  an  eclipse.  The  women  and  children  do  not  help  the  men. 
Their  average  monthly  earnings  range  from  10*\  to  £1  (Rs.5-10). 
The  only  kinds  of  wood  they  use  are  tlie  kuda  Wrightia  tinctoria, 
and  the  votvw  Heterophragma  roxbnrghii,  which  they  bay  from 
Mhir  women  who  bring  it  from  the  forest  lands  near  Poena.  A 
head-load  of  sticks  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  costs  them  2^.  to 
3,<r.  (Rs.  1-1^).  A  wood-turner  has  two  tools,  the  lathe  and  the 
chisel.  The  lathe  or  thadge,  consists  of  two  upright  blocks  of  wood 
abont  two  feet  long  six  inches  broad  and  six  in<£es  high,  and  two 
feet  apart  with  a  short  iron  peg  or  spike  on  the  inner  fooe  of  each. 
Of  the  two  blocks  of  wood  one  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  heavy  stone, 
the  other  is  movable.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned  is  drilled  at 
each  end,  the  movable  part  of  the  lathe,  always  the  left  block,  is 
taken  away,  the  wood  to  bo  turned  is  slipped  over  the  two  iron 
8|)ikes  and  the  movable  part  of  the  lathe  is  put  back  in  its  place. 
The  workman  site  on  a  board  opposite  the  lathe,  and,  with  his  Mt 
foot,  keeps  the  movable  block  in  its  place.  lie  takes  his  bow  or 
kaman,  a  bamboo  about  three  feet  long  with  a  loose  string,  and 
passing  a  loop  of  the  string  round  the  right  end  of  the  wood  to  be 
turned,  tightens  his  bow,  and,  by  moving  it  sharply  at  right  angles 
to  the  lathe,  makes  the  wood  spin  quickly  on  the  two  iron  spikes. 
As  it  turns,  the  wood  is  worked  into  shape  by  the  double-pointed 
chisel  or  vdkas  held  in  the  left  hand.  When  the  wood  has  been 
shaped  and  smoothed,  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  is  held  close  to  it,  and, 
by  the  friction,  mdted  and  spiead  over  its  snriEace.  The  final 
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Cbttptar  TI«      polish  is  given  by  rnbbing  it  with  a  leaf  of  the  kevda  Pandaaos 
Ij^j^l^  odorntisfi'miiM    Thip  chief  articles  turned  are  r  T>ig  Idtne  or  rolling 

pm  used  in  kneading  wiieat  bread,  a  plain  wooden  bar  one  to  two 
feet  long  and  two  or  three  inches  round  j  it  costs  |d  {{  a.)  and  is 
not  lacquered.  The  gudgudi  or  KiMsa  the  habble*babbla  This  is 
of  tbree  pftrts,  tiie  bowl,  the  handle,  and  the  pipe.  The  bowl  is 
made  of  a  cocoanut  shell  with  a  hole  at  tlie  top,  polisliet?  f^nd 
.smoothed  on  the  lathe.  The  h  uHllf'  which  is  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long  and  three  to  four  inches  rounds  m  hollowed,  and  the  outside 
cured  and  cohered  with  lac.  The  pipe  is  a  bollow  roond  Btioir, 
nine  to  twelve  inches  long  and  oii<  inch  round,  smoothed  and 
lacquered.    A  hubble-bubblo  costs  to  9(i  (3 -6  as ).  Clothes- 

pegs  or  khuntxSf  four  to  six  inches  long  and  two  to  three  round, 
cost  2«.  (Re.  1)  a  score  or  kodi.  Children's  rattles  or  khuUchulds 
a  lacquered  stick  two  to  four  inches  lonff  and  half  an  inch  round, 
with,  at  each  end,  a  hollow  lacquered  call  three  to  five  inches 
round  with  a  few  pieces  of  stcnae  inside,  cost  1  \d.  (1  a.) ;  kathadda 
or  balusters  upright  sticks  six  inches  to  three  feet  long^,  and  half 
an  inch  to  six  inches  round,  lacquered,  and  varying  in  price  from 
l^d.  to  i}d.  (1-4  as.)  a  stick,  liulers  or  dkhanis,  one  to  two  feet  long 
and  one  to  two  inches  round,  are  not  colonred  and  cost  1  ^d,  to  44<£ 
(1-3  as.) .  Walking  sticks  or  kdthis  are  generally  supplied  roagh 
by  the  customer  and  turned  for  Sd.  to  6f?.  (2-4  as.).  All  of  these 
articles  are  sold  in  tho  turner's  shops.  They  have  no  special  merit 
and  are  not  in  much  demand.    The  women  do  not  help  the  men. 
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HISTORY. 

In  preliistoric  times,  like  the  rest  of  the  Deccan,  Poona  is  said 
to  have  formed  port  of  the  Dandalduanya  or  Dandaka  forest, 
which  the  Ramiyan  rcpresentB  as  infested  by  Bikshasas  or  wild 

men  who  disturbed  the  religious  rites  of  Brithman  sag^s.  A  higli 
and  ancient  holiness  attaches  to  Bhim^liankar  the  source  of  the 
Bbima,  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Poona,  the  Shivling  of  whose 
temple  is  one  of  the  twelve  great  ling»  of  India.^ 

From  rery  early  times  trade  roates  must  have  crossed  the  Poona 

district  down  the  Sahyddri  passes  to  tiie  Konhan  seaports  of  Sop&ra 

Kalydn  and  Cheul.  Rock-cut  templp'?,  re!3t-chambers,  and  inscriptiong 
show  that  as  far  back  as  the  first  centuries  before  and  after  Christ 
trade  went  to  and  from  the  coast  by  the  Nana  and  the  Bor  passes. 
The  riohneas  of  the  rock-cat  temples  both  above  the  pass  at  Bedsa 
Bh4ja  and  Kdrli,  and  below  the  pass  at  Krmdane  and  Ambivli  make 
it  probable  ^l!;it  :n  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  a  great  traffic  moved 
along  the  ]  '  r  pass  route.  The  early  history  of  the  district  centres 
in  Junnar,  on  the  N^uxa  pass  route,  fifty  miles  north  of  Pooua,  a  city 
strongly  placed,  in  a  rich  coantry,  vrith  a  good  climate*  and  faoilitieB 
for  tratfo.  Two  considerable  groups  of  caves  one  near  K6lamb  about 
twt'lve  miles  south  of  Junnar,  the  other  round  Talegaon  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Kahimb,  now  on  the  maiu  line  of  traffic  from 
Juunar  to  the  railway,  apparently  mark  the  old  trade  route  from 
Junnar  to  the  Bor  pass.  Of  the'foanders  of  Jonnar  nothing  is  known. 
Even  its  early  name  has  per ii^herl,  i;',  .  is  generally  supposed,  the 
presont  name  Jnnnar  means  Old  City.-  The  town  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  large  inscription  on  the  walls  ol  the  rock-cat  chamber  at  the  head 
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I  |«<lt««i  Antblliaiy,  II.  15  and  note  1.  The  eleven  other  great  lings  are  :  Amarealivar 
near  Ujjain  ;  OautamCBhTar  unknown;  K«dAre8hvar  in  ibe  UimlUvM :  MahikAl 
in  Ujjain  ;  NIallikjirjmi  on  the  ShmKmil  hfll  in  Telingana ;  Omkir  in  die  Nnrlwds  ; 
RAme>*hvar  on  Rameshvar  island  near  Capo  Coti  o:  in  ;  Someshvar  in  Somndth-Pdtan 
in  K&tbi4w4r  ;  Tritubakeshvar  at  Trimbak  in  ISfUiik  ;  Vaidyau^th  at  Dcvgad  in  the 
Sittthnl  diatrict  of  Bengal ;  and  Viahveshvar  at  Benares. 

*  Bfeodit  Bhacvinlil  gLtn  Jonnar  its  old  name  by  identifying  it  with  the  Tagara 
of  Ptoleny  (a.i>.  ISO)  and  of  the  Periplos  (a.i>.  847).  The  argumento  in  support  of 
the  identificati  II  arc  the  antiquity  of  Junnar  as  proved  by  its  numerous  caves  and 
ineoriptiona,  poiitioa  at  the  bead  of  a  highway  of  commeroe,  and  its  oomparative 
nenxneas  to  >ShclArv4di  which  Professor  Bhind^rkar  finds  to  be  the  ()"^y  iiame 
eoDMeted  with  the  Kenkan  fiilAbi^aa,  wlu>  call  Ts^ara  their  origin^  city  (Dombajr 
Onaetteer,  XHL  4133 1  PhifeeKV  Bh4ndirkar%  Deooaa  Early  History) ;  and  ttfll  mot* 
the  position  of  the  city  hetwoen  the  three  hills  or  trigiri  of  LenAdri,  Milnmoda,  and 
Shivner,  from  which  it  might  have  been  called  Trigiri  corrupted  into  Tagura.  TbB 
ohief  argument  against  this  identification  is  that  the  position  of  Junnar,  100  mile* 
wwt  offaiUian,  doea  nol  agrae  with  Ptolemy  or  with  the  author  of  the  Petiplna 
bcytt  of  whom  place  Tigara  ten  daraeaatof  Vaithan.  A  ndnor  objeotioa  ia  tbain 
seventh  century  copperplate  recm  clin;:  n  gmnt  to  an  inhabitant  of  Tagara  has  heen 
found  in  the  Nutoi  s  Uaidarabad  which  a«;reea  wiih  the  poeition  of  Ptoleoiy's  and  the 
Fatiplaa*  Taiaia  (oooipsM  Bombay  OiMMaer,  XIIL  ISSj. 
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Chapter  VII.  of  the  Ndna  pass  which  was  en<T;ravcil  by  a  Deccan  king;  one  of 
TrjiitArY  ^hose  capiiaU  was  probably  at  JuDuar  and  whose  date  probably 
^'  lies  between  B.C.  90  and  A«n.  80.  Next  to  Asbok'B  <b.c.  250)  edioto 
Eari  y  Hi.torv  Qimfr  in  KithUwir  and  Sopira  near  Bassein  in  ThAna,  ibe 
B,c.lOO- A.u.i29U.  ]s^:',nf\  pass  inscription  is  the  oldest  writing  in  Westorn  India.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  historical  record  in  the  Derrnn,  and 
has  tho  special  interest  of  being  the  oldest  known  i»raLiuiauical 
insoription  in  the  wlude  ol  India^  In  the  beginning  salntataons 
are  offered  to  Vedio  and  Pni^ik  gods,  to  Dharma  and  to  Indra,  to 
Cliandra  the  moon,  Sarya  the  sun,  Agni  fire,  and  Marat  wind,  to 
tho  four  regiou-guardians  or  lokapdls  who  preside  over  the  four 
quaiLera  of  the  universe,  Yama,  Varuua,  Kubera,  and  Vosavu, 
andto  Sankarahana  Krishna's  brather  and  Yltondeyaor  Krishna. 
It  mentions  a  pions  king  of  Dakshiuapatha  or  the  Deccan,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Vedic  religion  and  strictly  Hrnhmnnfcnl 
in  liis  beliefs.  It  gives  a  long  account  of  Vedic  sacntices  troin 
the  Urst  ceremony  of  hre-placing  or  agnyddhdji  to  the  great  horse 
or  ofhrnmetUia  and  other  sacrinoes.  Mention  is  made  of  gifts  of 
villagoi^,  elephMits,  horses,  chariots,  and  of  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  cows  and  Jc i  >•>  hn payi  coina.  This  inscription  lias  tho 
high  value  of  showuiL''  tliat  about  B.C.  00  Buddhism  had  not 
Vet  tiiuujpiied  over  liraiimanism,  and  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Vedic  were  still  in  use.  The  inscription  was  engraved  by  king 
Yedishn,  who,  as  king  of  Dakshindpatha,  probablv  improved  tho 
N^na  pass,  cnt  the  rcst-chaniber  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and,  in  thig 
large  inscription,  recorded  tho,  powrr  nnd  the  piety  of  his  family. 
Vediskri  belouged  to  the  great  Andhrabntya  or  Shatakarui  dynasty.* 
Seyeral  inscriptions,  over  what  once  were  statnes  in  tiie  Nana  pass 
chamber,  are  supposed  to  give  Yedi.shri's  pedigree  mentioning 
Simuka  Shatavdhana his  grandfather,-  Shri  Shdtakarni  and  qnocii 
Nayanika  his  parents,  and  his  two  sons  Prince  liakushri  and  Priuco 
Shdtav^hana.  Later  in  date  than  the  great  N4na  pass  inscription  aro 
the  Bnddhist  caves,  abont  1 50  in  three  groups  at  Jannar,  ten  at  KArle, 
twelve  at  BU^ja,  two  at  Bedsa,  and  twenty  at  and  near  ShehirwAdi 
probably  all  of  about  the  first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ.' 
These  rock  temples  contain  seventy-five  inscriptions  also  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  after  Christ.  The  K^rle  and  Juuuar  inscriptions 
give  the  names  of  kings  PnlnmATi  and  Nshapdna,  an  inscriptaon  over 

*  The  Shdtakamia,  who  arc  better  known  by  their  Pur.inik  name  of  Andhrablirityas, 
were  a  powerful  DeccM  dynasty  wliicji  is  supposed  to  have  Hoariahcd  in  the  two 
oanturies  before  and  the  tfiree  centnfiM  after  the  Christian  era.  Their  ori^nal  a«tt 
was  Andhra  or  Tdangaa  and  their  capita!  I>l:r>ruikrjt  at  thu  mouth  of  tho  Kriahna. 
At  the  height  of  their  power  (a.u.  10-140  ?)  tsu-y  i4>i>ear  to  have  hel.l  the  whole  brcailth 
of  the  Deccan  from  Sopiira  in  ThAna  to  Dharuikot  near  the  uiouth  (  f  tin  Krishn*. 
Their  inscriptions  and  coiua  have  beea  found  at  Kanberi  and  Soj>4ra  in  the  Konkan, 
at  Jannar,  KarhM.  Kolhilpur.  and  T^itSk  in  the  Deona,  at  Butsviidiii  North  K&nara, 
at  the  Amrjkvati  tope  in  tho  Kistni  fli  'rict,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ^Tadras 
Presidency.  Details  are  pivenin  BfjrnLay  Uazetteer,  XIII.  tOO ;  XV  I.  18M83,  620-62S. 

^  According  to  the  i'm  anik  Hata  8imuka,  Sindhuka,  or  Sipi-aka  was  the  lOBDidtr  o( 
the  Andhrabhritva  dynastv.   SeweU's  DyoaitifiB  of  Souihem  India,  6. 

^  The  Ganesh  Khind  and  BlitaibliiitdB  c*v«b  near  Poona  have  no  Inscriptions.  The 
Bhimbhurda  rock  temple  appears  to  be  a  l^r.ihmanical  work  of  ulMjut  the  eighth 
century.  The  Ganesh  Khiud  caves  are  plain  cells  whose  age  cauuut  be  lixed.  Tho 
Kitlamb  caves  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elpliinstone  in  1610  (ColehrOOko'a 
Elphinvtone,  1. 283)  have  not  yet  (May  1884)  been  exanunea. 
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one  of  the  Ndndghat  cistcras  gives  tlie  name  of  Cbatarpana  Shatnkami 
son  of  Vusishthi,  and  a  Bedsa  iusciiptiou  mentions  a  MaliAbhoja's 
daughter  and  a  Mukdrathi's  wifo.^  Amoug  places,  a  Bedsa  inscriptiou 
mentionB  Nisik,  two  Junnar  infioriptioiu  mention  Broach  and  Ealydn, 
and  the  Kdrle  inscriptions  mention  Abolama  perhaps  Obollahat  th^ 
head  of  the  Persian  gulf,^  Dhenukakat  or  Dharnikot  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  Krishna,  Sopjira  in  Thana,  and  Vaijayanti  or  Banavasi  in 
North  Kduara.  Among  donors  the  Januar  inscriptions  mention 
three  Yavans,  a  Shak,  a  BriUiman  minister,  a  goldsmith,  and  guilds 
of  bamboo  makers,  copper8niUiB»  and  com  dealers  i  the  SLia^ 
inscriptions  mention  a  goldsmith^  carpenters,  two  Yavans,  and  two 
Persians  or  Pilrthians.^  The  workmanship  of  many  of  the  caves, 
especially  of  the  chapel  in  the  Ganesh  Lena  group  at  Junnar  the 
umguiilceut  cathedral  at  Karle  and  the  temple  cave  at  Bedsa,^  have 
the  special  interest  6t  showing  in  .  the  animal  capitals  of  their 
pillars  a  strong  foreign,  probably  Pirthian,  element.  Of  the 
]\fahul)lioja  mentioned  in  the  BeJsa  cavpj?  nothing'  is  known  except 
that  inscriptions  in  the  Kuda  caves  in  Kdlaba  show  that  abont  tho 
same  time  a  dynasty  of  Bhoiaa  was  ruling  in  the  Konkau.^  The 
PalnmAvi  mentioned  in  the  Jannar  and  Orle  inscriptions  seems  to 
be  the  Pulumdri  Visishtiiipntra  of  the  Ndsik  inscriptions  whose 
date  lies  between  a.d.  10  and  a.d.  150;®  Cbatarpana  is  known  to  be 
the  father  of  a  later  Andhrabhritya  king  Yajnashri  Shatnknrui 
one  of  whose  silver  coins  has  been  found  in  Sop^a;^  and  Nahapaua, 
whose  name  occors  in  an  inaoription  of  his  minister  at  Jnnnar  and 
of  his  son-in-law  UshavdAt  at  Kdrle, ^  is  supposed  to  be  a  Pdrthian 
or  Shak  viceroy  whose  date  probably  lies  between  B.C.  40  and  a.d. 
120.*  In  Profe«9op  Bhdnddrkar's  opinion  Nahapdn's  minister's  and 
other  inscriptions  at  Junnar  favour  the  view  that  Junnar  was 
Nahapdn's  capital^^  For  the  900  years  ending  early  in  the  lonrtoenth 
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*  One  of  the  Nina  pus  atatue  fnecriptioiM  (b.  c.  00)  alao  metitieiw  *  JVoM* 

ralhfhjmutla,  wliiL-h  may  moau  eitlier  a  Icailer  of  lar^c  chariot  fighters  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  a  lesdur  of  Mar&this.  In  the  latttsr  seiuie  Mardthiia  would  seem  t<»  mean 
Oreat  Rattit,  or  Reddis,  afterwards  (760-973)  the  Ratta  and  Ksbhtraki  t  i  kings  of 
the  Doccan  and  Kam&tak.  See  Fleet's  Kinaruw  Dynasties,  31*38,  79*83.  The 
Bedsa  inscription  seems  to  show  that  the  Mah^bhojas  married  with  the  Hahirathji. 
Deccan  Karly  History,  10.  *  Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  421  note  2. 

»  Bombay  ArchteoluKical  Survey  Eeport,  IV.  89-114  ;  Separate  Ko.  X.  22-65. 

♦  See  under  Places,  Bedsa. 

'  Tilt"  P.hojas  ami  MahaLlioJns  appear  to  he  a  very  old  Deccan  dynasty,  as  along 
v>  \\.\\  the  1'etoiuk.aa  or  rulers  of  Vaitban  on  the  north-east  border  of  Ahinadnaear, 
Bhojas  ai>i>rar  among  Dmokb  kwn  iatiiethirt«mtli  <rf  Aahok'i  rodi«diata(B.o.  SoO>« 
Ind.  Ant.  X.  272. 

•  Deccan  Early  History,  20 ;  Bombay  Gaaetleer,  XVL  628. 
»  B<.iiil)av  Cazettcor,  XIV.  288,  332. 

■  Usliavciat  appears  to  have  heeu  the  diijardt  and  Konkau  viceroy  of  Nahap&na. 
His  Kiirle  aiid  N.lsik  inscri  jitions  mention  gifta  made  at  SomnAth  I'attan  in  KathiAwAr 
and  at  Broach,  as  well  as  at  Sop&ra  in  Thina  and  at  Govardhau  near  Nasik.  See 
under  Places,  Kirle.       *  Deccan  Early  History,  S7  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XVI.  OSOl 

10  iir  r-in  K-irly  Historv,  22.  If  .Tunnar  was  the  capital  of  Nahapdoa,  the  name 
Juiiiiar  may  Ix;  not  the  old  city,  which,  where  there  is  no  new  city,  is  anmeaning,  bnt 
the  Yavans'  city.  In  sujjport  of  this  suggestion  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  tin  Lc  id 
of  Ptolemy's  (a.d.  150)  l«anaguna  (which  apparently  is  the  Nina  pasn  though  Ptolemy 
make*  it  a  river),  to  tiie  Mm^  of  ffTlaik  aiia  to  the  east  of  Sopdra  is  a  town  ealled 
Omenaeara  (Bcrtiiia'  Ptolemy  174  and  Asia  Map  X  ),  whi  1i,  ls  tin  YjLvans  were 
alttoualled  Mius  (ArclmolQgioal  Survey  of  liidia  Ucport,  11.  4i>,  ol)  uay  Ire  Miuagara 
or  YaTMHigiis  lliat »  Jnoaar. 
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Chapter  TIL      century  with  the  Musalmjiu  overthrow  of  the  Devgiri  Yddav?? 
HirtOTTi         historical  information  regarding  Poona  is  available.    Not  a  siuglo 
stone  or  copperplate   inscriptiuu  has  been  fouud  iu  the  Fooua 
Early  History,    ai^trictbelonging  to  the  three  great  dyna«fcie8o£  Ohalukyas  (560-760)/ 
B.o.l00-A.]>.129a  fW8htrakutas(760-978),« and  Devgiri  Yddavs(1190-1295).»  Stilly  M 
inscribed  stones  and  copperplates  liavebeen  found  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Ahinaduagar  Sliolapur  and  SAt^ra,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Early  and  Western  Ohalukyas  held  the  Poona  district  from 
about  550  to  760 ;  the  lUshtrakiitaB  to  973  ;  the  Weetern  Chilakyas 
to  1184 ;  and  the  Devgiri  TAdavs  till  the  Mnsalm^  oonqaeat  of  the 
Deccan  about  1300.* 

Under  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  much  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 


•  The  name  CliAlukya  i«  derived  by  tradition  from  chuHa,  ch'thda,  or  rhufula,  a 
w»terpot»  from  which  their  ancestor  is  said  to  have  sprung.  This  appears  to  be  a 
Ute  limy,  though  ehaluia  or  chutuht  a  waterpot  may  be  the  origiu  of  the  lat«r 
forms  Cli.ilukya  in  the  Deccan  and  nuiulukya  ill  <  JTi-Tiit,  it  cannot  be  the  onrin  of 
the  early  name  which  is  writkiu  Cbalkya,  Ciiahkya,  and  Ch&lukya.  They  claim  to 
b«lung  to  the  Som>vansh  or  lunar  race  aud  meiitiuu  a  succession  of  fifty-nine  kiugs, 
loleni  oi  Ayodby»)  aad  *fler  them  uxteen  more  who  ruled  over  the  regioa  of  ui« 
mMOx.  The  iwmet  of  aeven  early  Chalnkya  kin^  have  been  found  who  reigned  fnm 
about  650  to  610.  In  610  the  flialukya  dominions  were  ilivi.led  into  an  eastern 
kingdom  whose  head-qnarters  were  V'engt  in  the  delta  of  thu  Kikhna  and  the  Go- 
d&vari,  aud  a  western  kinjjdom  whose  head-qnartopB  are  believed  to  liavc  been  at 
Bidimi  iu  Bij&pur.  Of  thu  weetem  bnnch  called  the  Western  dudakyee  the  names 
of  rix  kings  have  been  found  who  raled  from  610  to  700  abont  whidi  time  they  irere 
overthruwn  by  the  Rili^litraknta.^.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  ilyn-osty  to 
re;,'ain  its  power  but  unsuccessfully  until  973  when  Taila  II.  destroyed  the 
RAslitrakutas,  and,  under  the  slightly  changed  name  of  (Western)  Chdiukyaa,  up  to 
about  1 190,  Uurteen  of  hia  anocwnor*  ruled  over  the  imeater  part  of  the  Deooan  and 
the  Kam&tak.    Detafls  are  given  in  Fleet*e  K<naree«  I>yna8ties,  17  •      39  •  0& 

"  It  is  n  it  certain  wliefliLT  the  'isbtraknta-^  wi  rc  northenit  rs  or  a  family  of  Rattas 
or  Reddis  the  widespread  tribe  of  K&naix^  htisbandmeu  who  were  formerly  the 
•trongeet  f^ihtf  daaa  in  the  Kamdtak  and  Maisur.  Mr.  Fleet  seems  to  incline 
to  a  northern  ongm  and  to  trace  the  name  to  Kiishtraknta  or  iiashtnpati,  a  title 
meaning  a  district  bend  who  Is  subordinate  to  some  overlord.  Bnt  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  P.aslitrakutas  were  Rattas  or  Hmldis,  and  that  the  main  branch 
when  they  ro^e  to  su]>ronie  power  .Sanscritised  their  name,  while  the  side  branch  ol 
Battaa  who  rided  as  underlordsat  SauuJatti  and  Belgaum  miA  daimed  a  common 
origin  with  the  K^lshtrakutas  kept  their  original  name.  The  names  of  about  twenty 
K4.shtrakuta kings  have  been  found,  tlic  seventh  of  whom  Dantivarma  11.  overthrew 
the  Western  Chalukyas  about  7(>0.  His  fifteen  suocefl.snrs  were  powerful  sovereign* 
who  ruled  till  973  when  the  last  of  their  race,  Kakka  HI.,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  revived  Western  Chalukyas,  better  known  under  the  slightly  changed  name  M 
Western  CbAlukyaa.     Dttaila  are  ^ven  in  Fb'et's  Kanarese  Dynasties,  3 1  -  3S. 

•  The  Dev^'iri  Y.'idava  (1150-131U)  were  a  dynasty  of  ten  powerful  kiags  wlio,  l«for© 
the  Musalnian  conquest  (129."^)  held  almost  the  wh(de  of  the  Deccan,  the  KonWau,  and 
the  Bombay  Karn4tak.  Their  canital  was  originally  at  a  place  called  Teoevalegn, 
then  at  Vijaypnr  or  liijipur,  ana  lastly  at  Devgiri  the  modem  Danlatabad  in  mn 
NizAm's  territories.  Thijir  greatest  king  wa.s  the  ninth,  Hitinchamlra  or  R.lmdev 
(1271-1308),  whose  minister  Mas  Hemadri  or  Hemiidpunt  the  rejjuted  builder  of  the 
widespread  HeinAdpanti  temples  of  the  Deecan. 

•  The  only  recorded  traces  of  these  early  Uindu  dynastiee  are  the  Shaivite  rook 
teni)>le  at  RbAmbhorda  two  miles  west  of  Poona»  ud  ecatteied  BemAdpanti  nonaina 
varying  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief  Hcmsldparti  rcmaina 
are  the  Kukdeshvar  temple  at  Fur  tcu  uulea  nortn-we&t  of  Jnnnar,  pond^i  at  i:iehle 
twenty -one  miles  north-east  of  Junnar,  and  at  P^bad  twenty-iive  miles  north-eaat  of 
Poona,  ttmnafonued  moeqnea  at  Pooaa,  ioMtjun,  and  Stevad,  and  the  Gao£»  and 
Jumna  Took*eut  on  the  top  of  Sbivner  fort  hi  Jnnnar.  The  brolEen  Oanpati 
at  the  foot  of  the  dismantled  rock -cut  ladder  in  the  nndillc  of  the  east  or  Jnnnar 
face  of  the  ijhivner  scarp  appears  abo  tu  buluag  to  the  Umu  of  the  Devgiri  YiUlava, 
and  to  show  that  Shivner  was  used  by  them  as  a  fort.  According  to  Ferishta  ( Brigsa* 
Edition,  II.  436}  Ch4kan  aa  well  b»  Shivner  waa  an  early  Umdu  lort  See  wftdW 
Plaoei,  Jnnnar  and  ChAkan. 
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divided  among  Mardtlia  or  Koh  hill  cliiefsor  pdligdra  ;^  except  to 
tJ&g  Naik  t}io  Koli  cbief  of  Sioiigad  no  reforenoe  to  anj  Poona  local 
chief  has  hevn  traced. 

The  first  Musalmin  invasion  of  the  Deccan  took  place  in  1 294^ 
bnt  the  power  of  the  Dergiri  Y&dan  was  not  cnwhed  tfll  I818.> 
From  1818  Hah^iAshtra  beg^an  to  be  mled  by  governoni  appointed 

from  Delhi  and  stationed  at  Devgiri.  At  first  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  imperfpct.  In  13M)  tlio  Dellii  emperor  Muliammad 
Tnghlik  (1325-13ol)  who,inl388,  had  made  Devgiri  his  capital  and 
changed  itB  name  to  Danlatabad  or  the  City  of  Wealth,  marched 
against  tlio  fort  of  KondhiLna  the  modem  Sinhgad  about  ten  miles 
sonth  of  Poena.  N.^g  Ndik,  the  Koli  chieftain,  opposed  him  with 
great  bravery,  but  was  forced  to  take  refuge  withiu  the  walls  of  the 
fort.  As  the  only  way  to  the  hill  top  was  by  a  narrow  passage  cat 
in  the  rock,  Mahammad,  alter  fhuueaa  attempts  on  the^works, 
blockaded  the  fort.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  as  their  stores 
failed  them,  the  garrison  left  the  fort,  and  Mahammad  retarned  to 
Daulatabad.  Three  years  later  (1341)  Mu55alm<4n  cxaetintis  caused 
a  general  revolt  in  the  Deccan,  which,  according  to  Ferishta,  was  so 
taecessfnl  that  in  1344  Mnhammad  had  no  part  of  his  Deoean  torn* 
tones  loft  him  except  Daolatabad.^  In  1 346  there  was  widespread 
disorder,  and  the  Delhi  officers  plundered  and  wasted  the  country.* 
Thf  so  ornelties  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  nobles  under  the  ablo 
leadership  of  an  Afghan  soldier  of  fortune,  named  Hasan  Gangu.  The 
nobles  were  successful,  and  freed  the  Deccan  from  dependence  on 
Northern  India.  Hasan^  founded  a  dynasty,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  a  Brdhman,  he  called  fiahmani,  and  which  held  command 
of  the  Deccan  for  nearly  150  years.   The  Bahmani  capital  was  first 
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»  Cnint  Dura  MarAthds,  24. 

'  Biiggs'  Forishta,  1.  3(W.  In  1294  K;iin<kv  the  ruling  king  of  Devgad  was 
surpri.Htd  in  liis  capital  by  Ali-ad-din  Kliiiji  the  ne|>hcw  nf  the  Delhi  tinperor 
JaUl-ad-dia  Khilji,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  In  1297,  BAtndev  save  fthelter  to 
RAi  Kmvd  the  Mfngae  kioc  of  GujarAt,  and  neglected  to  pay  tribute  for  thMe  yens 
(Ditto,  T  365).  In  1306  Malik  KAfur  Alil  ud  din'a  general  re<liKC(I  the  greater  part 
ui  Miiluirlahtra,  distributed  it  among  his  ulHcers,  and  coiifiriiu'd  K.iuidev  in  his 
allegi:ince  (Ditto,  I.  369).  In  ISIO  Kimdev  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Shankardcv  M-bo 
wa«  not  w«U  affected  to  the  Moaaimiiu  (Ditto,  I.  373).  In  1312  Malik  K4fur 
inarriied  a  third  time  into  the  Deoean,  Mixed  and  pat  Shankardev  to  death, 
wasted  Mahdr^Uhtra,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Dcvgad  (Ditto,  T.  370),  where  he 
remained  till  AlA-ud-din  in  his  lastillnes.s  ordered  him  to  I>t.>lbi.  During  Malik  Knur's 
absence  at  Delhi,  HarptUdevtheson-in  law  of  Kiundev  stirred  the  Deccan  toarms,  drove 
out  manv  Muaalmin  nnriaona,  aadjWith  the  aid  of  the  other  Deocan  chiefs,  leoovered 
Mahiridlti*.  In  1918  MttbArlk  Khtlji,  AlA^d-din^  eon  asd  •oeoflMor,  marbh«dto 
thf  l>ei^oan  tochastifK*  Harpildev  who  0cd  at  the  app;roach  of  the  Musabnins,  and 
waa  pursued,  seized,  and  flayed  alive.  Mnb4rik  appointed  Malik  Beg  I^ki,  one  of  hia 
father's  slaves,  to  command  in  the  Deccan,  oad  rewmed  to  Delhi.    (Ditto,  I.  389). 

*  Brigga'  Feriehta,  L  426- 427.  This  statenoMit  aeems  exagmrated.  In  1346  there 
wen  llnaalmin  gOTemon  at  RAkhur,  Madkal,  Kulbarga,  JBedar,  Bijipur,  Gonjauti, 
R4ibdg,  Oilhari,  Hukeri,  and  Bci-ar.  Ditto,  487. 

*  Bnggs'  Ferishta,  I.  432  -433. 

*  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  285-291.  Hasan  Ganga,  the  first  BahmaDi  king,  was  an  Afghan 
of  the  foweat  rank  and  a  native  of  Delhi,  He  farmed  a  tmall  plot  of  land  beloiupng  to 
aBrthmana8trol(i|ptt,naaiedGangu,  whowaainfavoiirinth  tmkmgo^  fiafing 

aocidentally  found  a  treasure  in  li  i  Im  !d,  I In^an  had  the  honesty  to  give  notice  of  it  to 
his  landlord.  Hio  astrologer  was  »<>  Hti  uck  with  his  integrity  that  he  exerted  his 
ioflaence  at  court  to  advoBce  Hasan's  fortunes.  Hasan  thus  rose  to  a  gTf*t  station  in  the 
Deeoan,  where  hit  merit  marked  him  out  auaong  hia  e^nalato  he  their  leader  in  their 
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fixed  at  Kulbarj^a  about  225  miles  south-east  of  Poona,  and  in  li26 
was  moved  to  Bedar  or  Ahmadabad-Bedar  about  !0()  miles  further 
eaftt.  By  V6bi  Aiu-ud-dm  ilasan  Gangu  Bahmani,  hj  treating 
the  local  ohiefo  sad  authorities  in  a  uberal  and  friendly  spirit, 
had  brought  under  his  power  every  part  of  the  Deccan 
which  had  proyiously  been  subject  to  tlio  throne  of  Delhi. ^ 
In  1357,  Ald-ud-din  divided  his  kingdom  into  four  provinces  or 
tarafSf  oyer  each  of  which  he  set  a  provincial  governor  or  iaraj'ddr, 
Poona  formed  part  of  the  provinoe  of  MtuiMshtra,  of  which 
Daolatabad  waR  tlic  centre  ana  which  included  the  country  between 
J unnar,  Daulatabad,  Bid,  and  Paithan  on  the  north,  and  roona  and 
Cheul  on  the  south.  This  was  the  chief  province  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  king's  nephew.' 
In  tbe  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  excellent  rule 
of  Huhammad  SbAh  Bahmani  (1858-1875),  the  handitti  whidi  for 
ages  had  harassed  the  trade  of  the  Deccan  were  broken  and 
scattered,  and  the  people  enjoyed  peace  and  good  pfovernTncnt.^ 
This  period  of  prosperity  was  followed  by  the  awful  calamity  of  the 
Durga  Devi  famine,  when  twelve  raiuless  years  (liJ9G-1407)  are 
said  to  have  wasted  the  country  to  a  desert.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  famine  Mdhmud  Shah  Bahmani  (1878-1397)  is  said  to  have 
kept  ten  thousand  bullocks  to  bring  grain  froTn  Gujarat  to  theDeccan, 
and  to  have  founded  an  orphan  school  in  i  -u  li  of  the  seven  leadion^ 
towns  of  his  doniinions.*  j\'o  ellorts  o£  any  rulers  could  preserve  order 
or  life  through  so  long  a  series  of  fatal  years.  Whole  districts  were 
left  wil  liout  people,  and  the  strong  places  fell  from  the  Musalmtos 
into  the  liniids  of  local  chiefs.''  Before  the  country  could  recover  it 
was  agaiu  wasted  by  two  rainless  years  in  1421  and  1422.  Multi- 
tudes of  cattle  died  and  the  people  broke  into  revolt.®  In  1429  tho 
leading  Bahmani  noble^  whose  title  was  dways  Halik-n]-Tuj^,  that 
is  Chief  of  the  Merchants,  went  through  the  Deccan  restoring  order. 


revolt.    He  aflsnmof!  the  name  of  nanp;n  in  grnt  to  liig  benefactor,  and  from  a 

similar  motive  ,Kl(led  that  of  Balimani  or  lir.ilniiani  by  which  his  dynnsty  wm 
aft<jrwar<ls  diatiii?uL8hed.  Elphinat<iiif  "3  History  of  India,  666.  The  Babmani  dyoM^ 
consisted  of  the  following  eighteea  kings,  who  were  snprorne  for  wmrly  IfiO 
(1947  >  1490)  and  eontiniied  to  hold  power  for  about  thirty  yeart  mon  t 
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1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  991-992 ;  Onai  Dars  Mardthfo,  2S. 
»  Briggs'  Ft  rif^lit  n,  TT.  '2"}'.  ^  Briggs'  Fcriahts,  II.  325-326. 

*  Briggs' Ftrmiita,  ii.  :>Vj-:i,'iO.   These  seven  towus  were  Cheul,  D^bhol,  EUchpnr, 
Daulatabad,  Bcdar,  Kulharga,  and  Kindh&r. 
»  Qnnfc  Duff's  Mj^tkia,  26.  '  Briggs'  FerishU,  IL  405  •  406. 
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So  entirely  had  tbo  country  fallen  waste  that  the  old  villages  had      Chapttr  ¥11. 
disappeared  and  fresh  ones  had  to  be  formed  generally  including  tnTi^«,m 
tbe  fuids  of  two  orthree  old  trillagfl&  Land  was  given  to  all  who  would  omnj* 
tUL  it  free  of  rent  for  the  firat  year  and  for  a  hone-bag  of  grain  for  MusALMina* 

the  second  year.    This  settlement  was  entrnsted  to  DddaNarsa  Kdle  liahmanis, 

an  experienced  Brdhman,  and  to  a  Turkish  eiinnch  of  the  court.^    In  1^47-1490. 

144t3  the  Malik-ul-Tuj^r^  who  was  ordered  to  reduce  the  soacoast  or 

Konkan  forts,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Chdkan,  a  small  fort  eighteen 

miles  north  of  Poona,  and  secared  Shivner  the  fiunoos  hill  fort  of 

Junnar.*     From  Junnar  he  several  times  sent  detachments  into  tha 

Konkan.    An  expedition  which  lie  conimandfMl  in  person  ended  in 

disaster.     His  Deccau  aud  Abyssinian  troops  refused  to  advance 

into  the  woody  country,  and  the  Malik-ul-Tujdr  with  500  Moghals  was 

snrronnded  and  skin.'  The  rest  of  the  Moghala  retired.  Contrary 

to  the  advice  of  the  Deccan  officers,  who  tried  to  persuade  them  to 

withdraw  to  their  estates,  the  Moglial  s  fell  back  on  ChAkan.  The  Deem  n 

officers  sent  false  word  to  the  king  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the 

Malik-ul-Tujdr's  rashness  and  to  the  turbulence  and  disobedience 

of  the  Moghals^  who,  they  said,  were  now  in  revolt.   The  king  ordered 

the  Uoghals  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  the  Deccan  nobles  attacked 

ChAkan.    After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  two  months,  tlio  Deccan 

officers  forged  a  letter  from  the  king  and  persuaded  some  of  the 

Moghals  to  leave  the  fort.    They  gave  aii  entertaiiiuieut  to  the  rest 

in  the  fort,  and  while  the  feast  was  going  on,  attacked  them 

and  put  them  to  death.    At  the  same  time  one  ps^y  of  oghals 

outside  of  the  fort  were  attacked  and  every  male  was  put  to  death. 

Another  j)arty  who  were  more  on  their  guard   made  gMod  their 

escape.    The  survivur^  succeeded  in  couvicting  the  Deccau  nobles 

of  their  treachery  and  procured  their  poniahment.*  From  this  time 

Chdkan  and  Jimnar  continued  military  posts.    In  1472  and  1473  a 

failure  of  rain  so  wasted  the  country  that  in  11-74  when  rain  fell 

scarcely  any  one  was  left  to  till  the  laud.''    The  power  and  tiirhulence 

of  their  proviucial  governors  was  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger 

to   Bahmani  role.   To  remove   tiiis  evil  Id&hmnd  G&wi&n,  the 

very  learned  and  able  minister  of  Muhammad  ShAh  Bahmani  II. 

(1103-1482),   framed   a    scheme    under    which  the  territories 

were  divided  into  eight  instead  of  into  four  provinces ;  in  each 

province  only  one  fort  was  left  in  the  Governor's  hands  ;  all  others 

were  entnuted  to  captains  and  gartisons  appointed  and  paid  from 

headquarters ;  the  pay  of  the  captains  was  greatly  increased  and 

they  were  forced  to  keep  their  garrisons  at  full  strength."  This 

scheme  for  reducing  their  power  brought  on  Mahmud  Gdwilu  the 

hatred  of  the  leading   nobles.    They  brought  false  charges  of 

disloyalty  against  him.   The  kin^  was  weak  enough  to  believe  them 

and  foolish  enough  to  €»rder  th  l  i  1 1  i  n  i.ster'.s  execution.  Bahmani  power 

never  reooTered  the  mnrder  of  MiUimad  Gtkwin, 


>  Grant  Dnrs  Mar&tb^s,  26. 

*  Malik'Ul-Taj&r'a  fort  ia  probftbly  th«  present  fort  of  Chjik&u.   According  to  a 

local  <^t')ry  the  origiaol  fortww  bailt  Of  anJihjttiaSan  i&129S.  QcMit  Doffs 

^lar j.t.lijifl,  27. 

^  Rriggs'  Feriflhta,  II.  43G  -  439.  *  Briggs'  Femhta,  II.  440  -447. 

B  Brigga  Kei  ithta,  II.  483«  493, 494.  *  Brigg»'  FeriahU,  U.  503, 904. 
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Under  the  Bahmanis,  to  control  the  Kolis  and  other  wild  hill  tribosj 
their  chiefs  wore  given  the  rank  of  nobles  or  sarddra  and  some  of 
them  were  called  mansabddrs  or  honoorables.  One  of  the  headmen 
of  eadi  mdval  or  western  valley  was  made  a  captain  or  ndik,  and,  over 
the  whole  west,  a  tract  which  waa  known  as  the  Fifty-two  Valleys 
or  Bdvnn^^f(ivaIs,  a  head  captain  or  tamdik  waa  named  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Juniiar.' 

Of  the  state  of  the  Poena  Deccan,  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
Bahmani  power,  the  Hnssian  trnvcller  Athaua^ius  Nikitin  (1468-1474) 
has  left  some  particnlam.'  Athanasins,  who  was  at  the  time  trading 
in  horses,  after  a  voyage  through  a  sea  swarming  with  pirates  reached 
Chenl  in  Koldba  about  thirty  milos  south  of  Bombay.  After  a  week's 
stay  at  Chcul  ho  stfirtod  with  a  vahuibli'  stallion  and  went  ])y  land  eif^lit 
days  to  Fili  to  tuo  Indian  mountain,  apparently  Pulu  Sonalu  in  Th^na 
near  the  foot  of  the  N^na  pass.  From  Pulu  he  went  in  ten  days  to 
Umri,  probably  for  his  horse's  sake  aroiding  the  Kdna  pass,  and 
ascending  to  the  Deccan  })y  some  other  route.  From  Unn  i,  which  has 
not  been  identified,  he  weuLiu  jiix  days  to  Joonr  c'r,th!it  is  Jimn;ir,bi  incf- 
ing  his  horse  safely,  but  at  a  cost  of  about  £10  (lUO  roubles).  On  the 
way,  as  waa  the  eustom  for  foreign  fcraTellers,  Athanasios  stopped  at 
inns  where  the  landlady  cooked  the  food,  made  the  bed,  and  slept 
with  the  stranger.  Junuar  stood  on  a  stony  island,  no  human  hnnds 
had  built  it,  God  made  the  town  ;  a  narrow  road  which  it  took  a  day 
to  climb,  broad  enough  for  only  one  man  at  a  time,  led  up  tho  hill. 
At  Jminar  lived  Asat£h&n  a  tributary  of  Maliktnchar  that  is 
Malik-ul-Tujdr  the  governor  of  Daulatabad.  A  sat  Kh&n  held  seven  of 
Malik-ul-Tujdr's  twenty-seven  tma  ff  that  is  tfidndn  or  posts.  He  had 
been  fighting  the  Kafar8,t}jat  is  theinfidelsor  Iliudus,  for  twenty  years, 
being  sometimes  beaten,  but  mostly  beating  them.  Asat  Khan  rode  oa 
men,  thongh  he  had  many  good  elephante  and  horses.  Among  his 
attendants  wore  many  Khorasanians,  some  of  whom  came  from  the 
couTitries  of  Khorasari,  Oroban,  Sarkemsk,  and  Cheyotan.  All  came 
by  sea  in  fdvuti  or  Indian  ships.  The  winter  beg?in  from  Trinity 
Day  in  June,  and  AthaoaAius  wintered  at  Junuar  living  there  for  two 
montha  For  four  months  day  and  night  there  was  nothing  but  rain 
and  dirK  The  people  were  tilling  tho  ground,  sowing  grain,  fntn* 
regan,  perhaps  fur  and  rdgt,  peas  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.*  Wine 
was  kept  in  large  Indian  goat  skins.  Horses  were  not  born  in  tho 
country,  but  oxen  and  buffaloes  were,  and  were  used  for  ridings 
carrying  goods,  and  every  other  purposa  The  horses  were  fed 
on  peas,  also  on  hkichiri  boiled  with  sugar  and  oil.  In  the 
early  morning  they  got  ehishenivs  (?).  In  the  winter  the  common 
people  put  on  a  fata  or  shoulder  cloak,  sometimes  wearing  it 
roand  the  waist,  sometimes  on  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  on 
the  head.   The  princes  and  nobles  wore  trousers,  a  shirt,  and  a 


*  Captain  Mn  kiutosh  in  Jour.  Rom.  Ceog.  Soo.  I.  2.38.  This  urrnncement  w.-\s 
continued  by  the  Ahiiuuiuagar  kings  aud  by  the  Mogbals.  Ihe  last  b«ad  cautain  was 
Muhammad  Latif  about  1670. 

J  Major'a  ladia  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Athanasius Nikitin,  0  12. 

•  IVoia  tlie  tnulation  Athauasius  seems  to  have  used  the  Ku^siau  wheat  iu  the 
genmu  warn  of  gnin.  Tli«  grain  mart  have  been  millet. 
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long"  coat,  nivl  tnroo  scarfs,  ono  ou  the  shoulder,  another  rountl  the 
waist  as  a  bull,  auU.  a  tiiird  rouud  the  head.  While  he  was  ut  J  unnar 
Aaat  Khiia  took  Athanasios'  hone,  tmd,  hearing  he  was  no 
Mohammadan  but  a  RuasiaTi,  said  he  would  give  him  back  the  bofse 
nnd  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  if  he  would  embrace  the  iruliammadan 
faith ;  if  he  refused  to  eiubra^'C  the  Muhammadan  faith  he  would 
keep  the  horse  and  tiue  Athanasius  a  thousaud  pieces  of  gold.  During 
the  four  days  which  Asat  KhAii  gave  him  to  consider  his  offer,  a 
man  named  Khoia  locha  Mahmct  came  from  Khorasan  and  took  pity 
on  Athanasins,  went  to  the  Khjln,  prayed  him  not  to  insist  on  Atha- 
nasius'  conversion  and  bronglit  liim  back  his  horse.  Christian 
bi-ethren  of  Kusaia,  says  Athauasius,  whoever  of  you  wishes  to  go 
to  the  Indian  coontry  may  leave  his  fiuth  in  Russia,  oonfess  Moham- 
mad^ and  then  proceed  to  the  land  of  Hindu  tan.  Those  MnsalmAo 
dogs  have  Hod  to  me,  saying  I  should  find  liere  plenty  of  our  goods  ; 
there  is  nothing  for  our  conntry  ;  the  goods  are  for  the  laud  of 
Musalmdns,  as  pepper  anil  coloiir.s  and  these  are  cheap. 

In  1477  Mdhmud  Gawdn  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  minister 
hy  Nistoi-iil-Malk  Bhairi.^  About  I486;  Bid  and  other  districts 
inoloding  Poena  were  added  to  the  estates  of  Nizdm^nl-Mnlk,  and 

the  management  of  part  of  it  was  made  over  to  the  minister's  son, 
Malik  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the  Nizam  8hdhi  dynasty  (1490.1636). 
Malik  Ahmad  made  Junnar  his  headquarters.  In  1486  Zain-nd- 
din,  whohad  oommand of  GhAkan,  went  into  revolt,  and Ntafim-nl  Halk 
ordered  his  son  Malik  Ahmad  to  reduce  Gh&kan.  &in-nd-din 
applied  for  help  to  Yusuf  Adil  Khdn  of  Bijfipur,  who  sent  6000 
horse  which  he  ordered  to  encamp  near  the  fort  of  Inddpur. 
which  belonged  to  Tusuf  Adil  Kh&n,  and  watch  Malik  Ahmad's 
movements.  Besides  the  Mnsalmin  commandant  of  Gfadkan,  other 
chiefs,  several  of  whom  were  Hindus,  held  places  of  strength  in 
Malik  Ahmad's  new  estates.  Some  of  these  chiefs,  on  the  plea  that 
the  king  was  a  boy  and  that  such  changes  should  not  be  made  till 
he  came  of  age,  refused  to  give  up  their  forts.  Among  them  was 
the  Mar&tha  commandant  of  Shivner,  the  hill  fort  of  Jannar.  Malik 
Ahmad  attacked  the  fort,  and  after  a  long  siege  the  gimrison  snrren- 
dered.  The  capture  of  Shivner  was  of  the  great^'st  importance  to 
Malik  Ahmad,  as  five  years'  revcnne  of  Mah^lrdshtra  was  stored  in 
the  fort.  This  treasui'o  enabled  Ahmad  to  make  rich  presents  to  his 
oflScers  and  troops,  and  helped  himtoseenre  all  the  places  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  west  ana  Bouth-WMt  Poona.  Among  the  forts 
wliicli  fell  into  Ahmad's  hands,  in  consequence  of  hi'^  snrcess  at 
Junnar,  are  mentioned  Ch^vand  and  Jivdbau  within  ten  miles  west 


Chapter  VIL 
History. 
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^  Ni/,Ani-nl-MulkBhairi  wasa  VijayanagarBrilhinan  from  PAtri  whose  original  name 
was Tiiudjjp:i,  theson  of  Bbairu.  In  liia  inf.inoyhewa>it.ikcnprisoiKTljytheMunamniadan 
army  of  AhiiuKl  ShAh  Bahmani  {14'22- On  becoming  a  Musalinlin  he  received 
ilie  name  of  Hasan,  and  was  brought  up  as  one  of  the  roral  slaves.  The  king  was  so 
atniek  witii  bis  abilities  that  he  made  him  over  to  hie  eUeit  eoa  Prince  Mabaminad 
as  a  companinn,  with  wh<<m  ho  vrnn  edacate<l  and  becane  an  excellent  Arabic  and 
Persijui  scholar.  From  his  father's  uame  Hasan  was  called  Bhaim  and  this  the  prince 
cluuiged  to  Bhairi,  the  Falcon,  or,  according  t<>  Rom<!  accounts,  the  falconer  an  office 
which  he  is  eaid  to  have  held.  When  Mabammad  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made 
IlMin  n  «omiiumder  of  a  thousand  hoieo.  Briggi'  Ferishta,  IIL  189*  190. 
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of  Junnar,  Lohogad  aboot  tliirty  miles  nortli-wp^  t  of  Poorm,  Koari 
aboat  five  miles  to  the  south-wost  of  Loliogad,  Kondhana,  the  modern 
Sinhgad  about  eight  miles  south,  and  Purandhar  about  eighteen 
miles  aontb-east  of  Pooiia;  M^liali  in  Thina^  and  Pttli  in  Bhor 
about  twelve  miles  sontli  KolAba.  In  14S6  Nizto-nl-Molk, 
the  Bahmam  minister,  xvns  a9sa««sinated  at  the  Bedar  conrt.  On 
heari  nL':  < if  his  father's  assassination  Malik  Ahmad,  who  was  besieging 
liajapur  ia  Jaujira,  ruturntid  to  Juuuar,  assutued  the  title  of  Ahmad 
Nistoi-nl-Mulk  Bhairi^  and  set  himself  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
ooiuitry.  As  Malik  Ahmad^  though  he  continued  to  read  thepablio 
prnyt  rs  in  his  master's  name,  had  practically  thrown  off  hi>^  nllpq^iance, 
Mahmud  Sliali  Bahmam  TT.  (1182-1518)  ordered  Yusuf  Adil  Khan  of 
Bijapur  and  Zain-ud-diuul Ghakau  to  attack  him.  But  Yusuf,  who  soon 
alter  followed  Malik  Abmad's  example  and  assnmed  independence, 
instead  of  advancing  against  Malik  Ahmad,  withdrew  his  troops 
from  ludapiir  which  was  part  of  the  Bijapur  territory.  Malik  Ahmad, 
or  as  ho  wa3  now  styled  Ahmad  Nii^am,  appointed  Zarif-ul-Mulk 
Afghan  his  commander-in-chiof  or  Amir-ul-Omra,  and  Nasir-nl« 
Mi^k  GnjarAti,  mintsier  of  finance  or  Mir  Jumla,  Ahmad  tried 
but  failed  to  win  to  his  side  Zain-nd-din  ths  commandant  of 
Chfikan.  As  the  Baliniani  array  was  advancin*^  against  him,  Ahmad 
left  his  family  in  Shivner  and  marched  to  mcof  the  Bahmani  force. 
Doring  the  uight  he  suddenly  turned  on  Chakan,  was  himself  the 
first  to  scale  the  waUs,  and  had  helped  seventeen  of  his  men  to  gain 
a  footing  before  the  garrison  took  alarm.  Zain*ud-din  and  his  men 
fouglit  with  great  bravery,  but  their  leader  was  killed  and  the  rest 
surrendered.  From  Chdkan  Ahmad  marched  ag-MiTist  and  defeated 
the  Bahmani  army.  He  returned  to  Junnar  and  busied  himself 
with  improving  the  internal  management  of  his  territory.^  On  the 
28th  of  Hay  1490,  at  B&gh  or  the  garden,  now  the  site  of 
Ahmadnagar,  Ahmad  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Bahmani 
forces.^  After  his  return  to  Junnar,  without  a  rival  or  an  enemy, 
on  the  advice  of  Yusat  Adil  Shah,  Ahmad  assumed  the  position  of 
king,  had  the  public  prayers  read  in  lus  own  name,  and  had  the 
white  canopy  of  state  borne  over  his  head.  Bat  this  assumption  of 
kingly  power  was  so  distasteful  to  some  of  his  leading  supporters 
that  Ahmad  stopped  the  reading  of  prayers  in  his  name,  and  allowed 
his  nobles  to  use  a  canopy  which  di^ered  from  his  own  state  canopy 
onW  in  not  being  Unedf  with  scarlet.^  Shortly  after,  at  the  reauest 
of  his  officers,  Ahmad  again  assnmed  the  rank  of  king  and  had  the 
prayers  read  in  his  name.* 

In  1493  Ahmad*s  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 

Daulatabad  family  of  Ashrafs,  came  to  Jnnnnr  complaining  of  tho 
murder  of  her  son  and  of  her  husband  by  hci  liuaband's  brother  Malik 
Ashraf.   Ahmad  marched  against  Malik  Aakraf,  and,  after  besieging 


1  Briggs*  ForUhta,  IH.  190-195.  >  Briggi'  Feruh«a»  UL  197. 

•  BriggB'  Ferishta,  III.  IftS. 

^  "Rrlgga"  Ferishtii,  III.  198.  About  the  samp  time  out  of  the  ruiiiB  of  the  Bahmani 
kingdom  rote  tine  Adil  ShAhi  dynaaty  of  Bijipur,  the  Kutb  ShaUii  dynastiy  of  Golkonda 
Mven  milM  west  of  H«idsnb«d,  md  the  tuM  Sbtiii  dynasty  of  ElMAonr  in  EMt 
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Daulatahad  for  two  montlis  without  8U0C888,  reinrned  to  Junnar.^ 
In  1494  Ahmad  moved  his  capital  from  Junnar  to  B%h,  the  site 
o£  his  ^eafc  victory  over  t)ie  Bahmani  troops  iu  1490,  where,  about 
half-waj  between  Juuuar  uud  Daulatabad,  he  had  founded  the  now 
city  of  Ahmadnagw.*  Except  perhaps  Ind&pur,  which  belon^d  to 
Bij^piir,  the  territory  of  Fooha  remaii^  Bobjeot  to  the  Ahmaoiiagar 
kings. 

Under  the  Ahmadnagar  kings,  though  perhaps  less  repfnlarly 
than  afterwards  under  the  Moghals,  the  country  was  divided  into 
districts  or  sarkdrs.  The  district  was  distributed  among  sub- 
divisions which  were  gener^y  known  by  Persian  names,  pargana, 
karydt,  sammat,  mahdl,  and  tdluka,  and  sometimes  by  the  Hindu 
names  of  prdnt  and  desk.  The  hilly  west,  which  was  generally 
managed  bv  Hindu  offi'  ois,  continued  to  bo  arranged  by  valleys 
with  their  Hindu  names  of  khora,  murhaj  and  mdval.  The  collection 
of  the  rerenae  was  generally  entrusted  to  farmers,  the  farms 
sometimes  including  only  one  ▼illage.  Where  the  revenue  was 
not  farmed,  its  collection  was  generally  entrasted  to  Hindu  officers. 
Over  the  revenue  farmers  was  a  Government  agent  or  amil,  who, 
besides  collecting  the  revenue,  managed  the  police  and  settled  civil 
suits.  Civil  suits  relating  to  laud  were  generally  referred  to  juries 
OT  panchdyaJta.^  Thongh  the  chief  power  in  the  ooontiy  wae 
Mnhammadan,  large  numbers  of  Hindus  were  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  garrisons  of  hill  forts  seem  generally  to 
have  been  Hindus,  JNfardthds  Kolif?  and  Dhangar!?,  a  few  places 
of  special  strength  being  reserved  for  Musalman  comtnaudauU  or 
kiluddrs.  Besides  the  hill  forts  some  parts  irf  the  open  oonntry 
were  left  under  loyal  Mar^tha  and  Br  Uiman  officers  with  the  title 
of  estateholdor  or  jagirddr,  and  of  district  head  or  deshynulch. 
Estate:-'  were  ^^--riierally  granted  on  military  tenure,  the  value  of  tho 
^raul  bemg  lu  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  which  the  grant- 
holder  maintained.  IVunily  fends  or  personal  hate^  and  in  the  case 
of  those  whose  lauds  lay  near  the  Dorders  of  two  kingdoms  an 
intelligent  regard  for  tlio  chances  of  war,  often  divided  Mnratha 
families  and  led  members  of  one  family  to  t^ike  service  under  rival 
Musalman  states.^    Hindus  of  distinguished  service  were  rewarded 
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with  tho  liuula  titles  of  r({ja,  ndlk,  and  rrCtf,  Numbers  o£  Hindas 
wore  umpluyod  iii  the  Ahmaduafjur  armies. 

In  1529  Burhdn  Nizdm  (1508-1553),  the  second  of  the  Ahmudnagar 
kioffs,  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  BahAdar  Sbih  of  Gaj^rllt 
(1325 •  1535).    This  defeat  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 

management  of  th'*  Alnnndnap^r  state.  Burhdn,  who  had  retind 
to  Junnar,  believed  that  his  failure  was  duo  to  the  unpopularity 
of  his  uiiiiister  or  jpcshwa}  Shaikh  Jafar  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  it  was  giren  to  a  Brahman  whom  Ferishta  calls 
Kavar  Sen.^  From  the  time  of  Kdvar  Sen's  appointment  to 
be  minister,  nindus  gained  great  influence  in  the  Ahmadnagar 
goveruuieut.^  Under  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  few  references 
to  places  within  iOoua  limits  have  been  traced,  though  in  ordinary 
times  both  Sinhgod  and  Porandhar  in  Booth  Poona  were  in 
their  hands.^  In  15G2  Hnsain  Niziim  Shdh  tho  third  king  of 
Ahmaclnagnr  (1  "53 -15G5),  pursned  by  R:un  Raja  of  Vijayanagar 
and  All  Adii  Shah  of  liijdpur,  retire*!  to  tho  Junnar  hill?;,  and, 
employing  his  owu  troops  to  lay  waste  the  districts  of  Junnar 
and  Parandhar,  prevented  the  enemy's  advance.*  In  1564,  on 
the  accession  of  Martasa  Nizdm  Shdh,  one  of  his  broth«a  Burhan 
Ni/:iin  with  his  sons,  was  plarrd  in  roiifinGinent  on  Lohogad  hill 
about  eiii;ht  miles  south-cast  oi  Khaudtiln,  and  a  second  brother, 
Shuh  Kiu»im,  was  confined  on  »Shivner  near  J  uunar.  In  15  7G,  hearing 
that  his  brother  was  hated  at  Ahmadnagar,  BnrhAn  won  over  the 
oommandant  of  Lohogad,  and  advanced  from  Lohogad  to 
Ahraadnagnr  at  tho  head  of  (!0')0  horse,  but  was  not  sncces.sful® 
Burhdii's  two  sous  Ibrahim  and  Is  ni'icl  rontinncd  in  Lohogad  till 
158d  when  they  were  carried  to  Ahmadnagar  and  Ismael  was  placed 
on  the  tlirone. 

Between  1564  and  1589  SaUbab  Khdn,  the  leading  man  at 

Ahmadnagar,  according  to  Ferishta,  made  the  country  more 
prosperous  than  it  had  been  since  Mahmud  Bahmani'n  time  (1378- 
1397).  In  1589  court  factions  forced  him  to  retire  to  iiurimupur,  and 
from  BnTh^npnr  he  went  to  Tslegaon.  twenty  miles  north-east  of 

Poona,  and  died  there  before  the  close  of  the  year.^  In  1594 
Baluidiir  tho  infant  son  of  Burhdn  Ni/.am  II.  was  kept  in  confiTi  ment 
for  over  a  year  at  Chdvand^  and  was  theu  raised  to  the  Ahmadnagar 
throne.* 

The  rise  of  the  Mar&thlto  may  be  traoed  to  the  Moghal  attack  on 

Ahmadnagair  in  1695.  In  1595  king  Bahddnr  Nizam  II.  (1595- 
1605)  oTTiiobled  aMardtha,  named  M;Uoji  Bhonsla,  vn\\i  the  title  of  rdja, 
and  enriched  hini  with  the  estates  or  jdgirs  of  Poona  and  Snpa, 
and  the  charge  of  the  forts  and  districts  of  Shivner  and  Cbdkau . 


'  Tl,  •  Poi-siaii  title  of  Peahwft  wan  Inoiij^ht  into  nso  in  the  Doooan  in  1397  by 
(ihaiisiul-din  Baliiiuuji  (1.^117),  It  waa  mlopt*-*!  from  the  Bahiuauia  by  tho 
Ahmadliogar  kingH,  antl  fi'oia  the  Ahmadnau  v:  kmg^  bvtihiviiji.  Brings' Foriahta,  I(. 
353.         *  Brigga'  Ferishta,  11.  353.    '    ^  ^  UrAut  Dur*  Mar^thto,  U  md  foot. 

*  Kb4B  Khin  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  272, 

>  T.n!<i.scn,   IV.    214.    Of   tho  A)t;na  ^  n  vrr  generals  at  thia  kjm«  DM  WM  U| 

AbyaainidQ,  one  a  Ueocan  Musalmdn,  and  ouc  a  Koli,  Ditto. 

•  Briggs'  lYnshta,  III.  '21  \ ,  2b2. 

7  Briggs'  iTcrulita,  III.  262,  279.  >  firigg«'  FcrisbU,  UL  293,  29(:,  m. 
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Tho  hoadqnarters  of  this  Mdloji  Bhonsla,  who  is  mid  to  liavc  lu  ld 
several  pdtihhipit,  were   at  Verul   or   Ellora  near  Aurangabad. 
Mdloji's  father  Bdrbji  Bhonsla  was  descended  from  Bhosaji,  who  is 
■aid  to  hftTO  been  the  first  of  the  fainily  to  BetUe  in  the  Deoean. 
Bhosdji  claimed  dosrent  from  a  younger  or  fr.  m  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  royal  family  of  Utlepnr  in  Kajpntdna.^    ^t<'lIoj^  married  Dipdbdi 
the  sister  of  Jagpalrav  Naik  Nimbdlkar  the  def<hmulch  of  Phaltan. 
The  story  told  of  his  rise  to  power  in  the  Ahmadnap^r  court  is,  that, 
in  1599,  at  the  time  of  the  BoU  feetival  in  March^April,  Mdloji  took 
his    son  ShAhdji,  a  boy  of  five,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Liakhji 
Jddhavr^r,  M.41oji'8  patron  and  the  chief  Mardtha  in  tho  Ahmadnagar 
state.   Lukhji  Jdtdhavrdv,  pleased  with  the  boy,  seated  Simh^ji  near 
Jiji  his  daughter  a  child  of  three  or  four.  The  children  began  to  play, 
and  Lukhji  joking  said  to  the  girl.  How  would  tou  like  kim  for  a 
husband  ?  The  guests laaghed,  but  Maloji  rose  and  solemnly  accepted 
Lukhji's  offer  of  mnrriaj^e.    Lnkliji  and  lii.s  wifo  woro  fnrinns,  but 
Mfiloji  stuck  to  lii;^  puiiit  and  carried  it,  wbeii,  in  1599,  his  successful 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  raja.-   In  1600  the  city  of 
Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  theMoghals.   Partly  from  the  disorders 
caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Jahiingir's  son  Khusru,  which  followed 
Jahanjjrir'.s  accession  on  the  death  of  Akbar  in   IGO",  glial 
power  in  the  Deccan  declined.    Their  Gfenei-als  in  Ahniadnfi*,Mr  had 
also  to  deal  with  tho  Abyssinian  slave  Muiik  Ainbar,  a  man  of  tho 
highest  talent  both  in  military  and  in  civil  affairs.    Though  the 
MogluUs  still  held  Ahniadnacrar  in  1605,  Malik  Ambar  raised 
Murtaza  Nizam  II.  to  the  tlu-ono,  and  ?:ncccoded  in  rocovoring 
Juuuar   and    making"    it    the    lie  ad-quarters    ol'   a   .state  which 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  foruier  possessions  of  Ahmadnagar. 
From  Junnar,  he  moved  in  the  same  year  to  Kharki  near  Ellora, 
a  place  which  was  afterwards  named  Aurangabad  by  Priiuo 
Auranpfzeb.     Malik  Atnliar's  power  remained   unshaken    till  his 
death  in  ll)33   wIru  ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fatch  Khan. 
Great  as  was  his  success  as  a  general,  Malik  Ambar  is  best  known 
by  his  excellent  land  system.    He  stopped  revenue-farming,  and, 
under  Mttsalmiin  supervision,  entrusted  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
to  Bnilimnn  ag'cnts.    ?To  renewed  the  broken  villar^e  system,  and, 
when  several  years  of  experiments  had  enabled  him  to  ascertain 
the  average  yield  of  a  field,  took  about  two-fifths  of  the  oatturn 
in  kind,  and  afterwards  (1614)  commuted  the  grain  pa3rment  to 
a   cash    payment    representing  about   one-third   of   the  yield. 
Unlike  Todar  Mai,  Akbar's  famous  minister  by  whom  the  lands  of 
North  India  wore  settled,  Malik  Ambar  did  not  make  his  settlement 
permanent,  but  allowed  the  demand  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
harvest.   This  ^stem  was  so  sncoessful  that,  in  spite  of  his  heavy 
war  charges,  his  finances  prospered  and  haa  country  throve  and 
grew  ricli.'  ^ 

In  May  1 62  7,  in  Shivner  fort  near  Junnar,  Jijibai  SliAliAji's  wifo  gave 
birth  to  Shivaji,  tho  founder  of  the  Mardtha  empire,''     In  1G29  tho 
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nSaam  fidled  and  m  leeond  fUlare  in  1630  cansed  grioTOiiB  suffering. 
Tboasands  1^  the  Decoan  and  numbers  perished  in  their  homes ; 
whole  districts  were  emptied  of  people.  The  fauiiuo  vras  accoryipanied 
by  an  almost  complete  loss  of  cattle  and  was  followed  by  a  prstilonre  * 
In  1629  Sh&h6jij  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Maloji  ia  Pooiia  and 
Supa^  broke  his  conneotion  with  the  Niz&m  8b£td  government.  He 
vetued  to  Poena  and  Ch^Lkan,  offered  his  services  to  the  Moglial 
emperor^  was  confirmed  in  his  lands,  and  received  the  command  of 
5000  horse,  a  dress  of  honour,  and  £20,000  (Rs.  2  lakhs)  in  cash.* 
In  1632,  in  ^piie  of  these  and  other  gifts,  Shahaji  left  the  Aloghal 
service  and  sided  with  Bijapor  against  the  Moghals.  At  this  time 
Shiwyi  and  hia  mother  had  aeveral  narrow  eaoapea  of  being  caught 
by  the  Moghals.  On  one  occasion  Jijibai  was  taken  priaoner,  bnt 
was  released  and  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Kondhilna  or  SinlTj-n'l  .^ 
In  1631  Murtaza  NizHTii  11.  was  thrown  into  prison  and  strangle  d  by 
order  uf  Faleix  Khan  the  boii  of  Malik  Auibar,  and  the  infant  sou 
of  Mnrtaaa  was  raised  to  the  throne.  In  1634  ShiUi  Jahte  captured 
Dauktabad  and  took  prisoner  the  young  Niz^m  Sbdhi  prince.  T^h- 
Moghals  supposed  that  with  the  fall  of  Daulatabad  and  the  capture  of 
the  prince  the  war  with  Ahmadnagar  was  at  an  end.  But  Shdhciji 
who  had  the  support  of  Biiapur^  proclaimed  another  prince  heir 
to  the  Nia&m  Shihi  kingdom^  and,  with  the  help  of  the  local 
Brfliman  officers,  sncceeded  in  oyerrunning  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  Ahmadnagar  territories  and  seizing  most  of  the  places  of 
strength.  At  Gangapur  on  the  Indr/iyaiii  ho  weighed  himself 
against  money  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Tul^pur^  the 
Weighing  Town.  In  1685  a  Moghal  armj  of  20,000  horse  took  the 
field  agaimt  ShdlUIji,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  Bijdpur 
territory  to  the  south  of  the  Nira.  According  to  Mardtha 
tradition  the  town  of  Poena  was  destroyed  by  the  Moghals  aiul 
an  ass-drawn  plough  drawn  over  the  site.*  In  1G36  Muhammad 
of  Bijdpar  sued  for  peace  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Moghals, 
under  which  the  Ahmadnagar  territory  was  divided  between 
Bij&pur  and  the  Moghals,  Bijapnr  securing  the  country  between 
the  Bhima  and  the  Nira  as  far  north  as  Chakan.*  In  1637,  as 
Sh^ih^ji  declined  to  enter  Bijapur  service  and  refused  to  give 
Junnar  and  other  fortresses  to  the  Moghals,  Muhammad  of  Bijapur 
helped  Baadanla  KhAn  to  overcome  Sh4hiji  They  blockaded 
Junnar  and  pursued  ShlSillji  from  Lohogad  to  Sinhgad,  and  from 
Sinhgad  to  the  Konkan,  where  ShAhaji  agreed  to  eutor  1  >ijrtpur  service 
and  give  up  the  forts  of  Juunar,  Jivdhan,  Chavaiui,  ilarshira,  and 
Koudhaua  or  iSinhgad.  Of  these  Sinhgad  seems  to  have  parsed  to 
Bijdpnr  and  the  rest  to  the*Moghals.*  l£ihammad  AH  trea^  ShiUiAu 
with  honour,  confirmed  him  in  his  estates  in  P  r  n  n  and  Snpa,  atta« 
with  the  Bijl^nr  minister  Mmrirpant^  employed  him  in  aettung  the 


*  EIph{]»ton«rs  inMory,  507 ;  BAdditii  Kima  in  Elliot  ud  Dowwm,  Vn.  94-85. 

5  ]Uiir,h.lh  Nirni  in  Klliot  and  Dowson.  VTI.  lH.    The  deUils  of  Shu^ji't  OOmD 
or  jii-iMiiab  vary  from  6(K)0  to  la,000  horso.    Ditto  aud  footnote. 
2  Grant  Duffs  Martthis,  58. 

*  ShivaiiV  fidihar  by  MalfaAnAv  Rim  Ckitais  (1811). 
'  GtMit  Doffs  M*»#*i«*«^,  58. 
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newly  traino<l  t^mtoiy  between  the  Nira  and  the  Bhiinft.^  So  strong 
a  friendship  sprung  up  between  Mnrirpant  and  Shdh^ji,  that,  in  the 
same  year,  when  the  settlement  was  completed,  they  led  »  joint 
expedition  into  the  Karn&tak,  wbere  the  distnete  of  KolMr,  Bangalur, 
Oskotha,  Bdl&por,  and  Sera  were  afterwards  made  over  to  Shah^ji. 
When  Shdh^ji  started  with  Murdrpnntfor  the  Karndt^k,  ho  arranged 
that  Shi?aii  and  his  mother  Jijibdi  should  live  in  Poona,  and  that  his 
estates  in  Iroona.,  which,  in  addition  to  Poona  and  Sapa  novincladed 
IiKli|Nir  and  BMmati  in  the  east  and  the  M^yals  in  the  wsit^  shooM 
be  laanaged  by  a  Brihman  named  Didiji  Kondadev.  D^Ld&jt 
manftt^ed  Shdhdji's  estates  with  great  success,  continuing  the 
system  introduced  by  Malik  Ambar.  He  was  particularly  successlal 
in  the  Mavals  or  hilly  west,  where  the  people  had  fallen  into  great 
Bsiaenr*  He  remitted  leats,  found  emjnoyment  for  the  people  aa 
gnaraa  and  meaaengen^  and  extirpated  the  wolyea  that  infested  the 
oonntry.' 

North  or  l^rnghal  Poona  was  also  about  this  time  (1036)  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  Raja  Todar  Mai's  revenue  system^  which 
eonaisted  in  aaoertaining  by  experiments  lasting  thnmgh  a  long 
series  o£  yean  the  oattom  of  the  land,  fixing  a  share  of  the  grain 
as  the  govern mont  share,  commnting  tho  <rrain  share  into  a  money 
paymeut  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  ]ir  »duce,  and  enforcing  this 
one-fourth  as  a  permanent  rent.  From  the  silver  coin  in  which  it 
was  eolleoted  ihis  settlement  was  known  as  the  takkha.  After  twenty 
years  of  labour  it  was  introduced  into  the  Deccan  by  an  able  offioer 
named  Murs^od  Kuli  Khdn.^  ATarshed^s  system  differrr!  from 
Malik  Ambar's,  cliiefly  in  being  a  permanent  settlement  while  Malik 
Ambar's  varied  from  year  to  year.'  Another  change  about  this 
time  (1637)  introdnoed  in  the  Moghal  parts  of  Poona  was  the 
introduction  of  the  FasU  year.  The  Fash  year  which  was  started 
by  Akbar  (1556-1605)  was  a  solar  year,  whoso  era  or  initial  date 
was  the  Hijra.  The  Fatfli  year  began  from  the  mrig  or  openiug  of 
the  south-west  monsoon  early  in  Jane.^  As  no  attempt  was  made 
to  reoonoOe  &e  FouU  or  lolar  Ifosalm^  year  with  the  Innar^  the 
JRhK  differed  from  the  regolar  lunar  MnaalmAn  year  more  than 
Ihree  years  every  century. 

At  Poona  D^ddji  built  for  Jijibdi  and  her  son  ShivAji  a  large 
mansion  called  Rang  Mahdl.  He  taught  Shivaji,  as  a  Maratha  chief 
ought,  to  be  a  good  archer,  shot,  spearsmaa,  and  rider,  and,  as  a 
Ma^dtha  ought,  to  be  ignorant  of  aU  clerkship  even  of  the  mystery 
of  writing  his  own  name.  He  taught  him  the  rules  of  his  caste 
and  raised  in  him  a  love  for  old  Hindu  religions  and  warlik*^  stories. 
From  about  his  sixteenth  year  (lt>43)  Shivdji  took  gieat  delight  in 
the  stirring  fellowship  of  freebooters,  and,  in  their  society,  stayed 
away  from  his  home  for  days,  nursing  the  hope  of  one  day  beooming 
independent.  His  kindly  obliging  temp^  made  him  popular 
with  the  Marathfi  f^ontry  round  Poona,  and  he  was  probably 
none  the  w  ise  liked  when  reports  got  abroad,  that,  young  as  he 

*  Grant  IhifiTs  MaHthin,  54,  50.  >  EuA  India  Papen,  lY.  420. 

*  Grant  Dafi's  Mar^thaa,  57. 

*  Grant  Duff's  MarAthila,  fif),  57  ;  and  Elphinstoue's  History  of  India,  514.  Balon 
the  introdnotioa  of  tlie  silver  tankha  a  copp«r  Utnkha  wa«  in  general  oae. 
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Chapter  VII-     wasj  he  bad  a  (>liare  lu  some  largo  gang  robberies  in  the  Konkan. 
KistoTj.        "^o,  ^oan  him  from  these  dangerons  pannits,  D&di^i  entrusted 
Mu      ijiii       ShiWlji  with  the  management  of  his  father's  estatoB.    ms  favourite 
^ui^r^juli.      p^^stime  was  hunting  in  the  western  hills  with  his  friends  the  Milvalis, 
Hftff--M^r*      ^  whom  liis  skill  and  success  as  a  hunter  endeared  him.    He  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  wild  districts.    He  learned  how  easily^ 
under  the  preiBiit  oarekas  management,  the  hiU  forts  might  be  aased, 
and,  if  once  ssiaod  how  easily  they  might  be  held  against  all  oomera. 
The  hill  forts  were  easy  to  seize,  because  as  the  country  round  them 
^va3  generally  unhealthy,  the  Musalmfln  garrisons  were  often  with- 
drawn and  the  forts  left  in  charge  of  an  anuldar  or  other  local 

a lent  Besides  this,  the  Biiapur  govemment  was  at  peace  with  the 
oghals,  and  the  bulk  of  the  regular  IKjApur  troops  na^l  hoen  sent 
to  the  Karndtak.^  In  1646,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  Shivflji 
took  the  hill  fort  of  Torna  in  Bhor  territory  about  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Poona^  and  in  1647  he  took  the  small  inaccessible  peak 
of  Bijffad  aboot  three  miles  south-east  of  Torna  and  began  to 
strengthen  it  with  the  view  of  making  it  his  headquarters.  Shahaji 
wrote  and  blamed  Shivdji  for  this  lawless  conduct,  and  DAddji  did  ;i,U 
that  advice  could  do  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  but  Shi\\4ji,  though 
he  made  maxiy  promises^  continued  unmoved.  Soon  aiier  Uadaji  fell 
iU.  On  his  deathbed  (!647)he  sent  for  ShivAji,  advised  him  to  prsaa 
onhisplans  of  indepeDdenoe,toprot6et  Brdhmansc^le  andculti  vators, 
to  guard  Hindu  temples,  and  to  follow  the  fortune  which  lay  l  >efore 
him.'  On  Dddaji'a  death  Shiv^ji  took  complete  charge  of  his  father^s 
estates.  Soon  after  a  messQUger  came  from  his  father  asking  for 
the  payment  of  arrears.  ShiTAji  eraded  payment,  and  at  laat  told 
bia  »ther  that  the  ex|ionRe  of  managing  his  Deocan  estates  had 
bocnme  so  great  that  m  future  he  had  better  trust  to  his  Karr.jltak 
revenues.  Before  his  authority  could  be  supreme  in  his  father's 
estates^  Shiv^ji  had  either  to  win  over  or  to  overpower  two  officers, 
Fhinmgiji  Nars<la  who  waa  in  charge  of  GbAkaa  and  Bdji  ICobita 
the  manager  of  Snpa.  Phirang&ji  he  won  over  withont  mnoh 
trouble.  But,  ns  B^ji  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals,  8npn  ■vraa 
surprised,  he  was  made  prisoin  r,  and  sent  to  ShAn&ji  in  the  KarnAtak. 
Shiviji's  next  acquisition  was  Kondh^na  hill  This  he  gained  by  a 
faurge  bribe  to  the  Mnsalmlln  oommandant,  took  posaeasion  of  it^ 
and  named  it  Sinhgad  or  the  Lion'a  Den. 

In  1647,  about  the  time  of  Dad&ji's  death,  the  commandant  of 
Pnrandhnr  died.  As  the  families  were  friendly,  Shivdji  was  asked  to 
settle  some  points  in  dispute  among  the  commandant's  three  sons. 
He  went  to  the  fort^  persoaded  the  younger  brothers  at  night  to 
.  nake  their  elder  brother  priaoner^  and  dnri ug  the  diatoriiaooe 
aaoretly  filled  the  fort  with  his  own  lUvalis,  and  took  it  for  hunaelf , 

• 

1  Of  thsM  ymn  of  Shi7i|ra  lif^  ESdA  Khia  the  Musalmin  hiatorian  gives  the 
ftdlowing  aooonnt.  Shiviji  became  manager  of  the  two  estates  of  Poona  and  Sunay 
whioh  at  this  time  belonged  to  his  father  Sh&hAji.  He  looked  carefully  after  mm 
tattler's  affairs.  He  wa»  distiii^i  NLetl  in  his  tribe  fcr  (  (  ur  aiTf"  and  intelligence.  In 
that  oonntry  where  all  the  hilla  ri8c  to  the  sky  and  the  forests  are  fall  of  trees  and 
badMS,  he  had  an  inaccessible  abode.  Like  other  local  chiefs,  he  set  about  building^ 
forte  on  tlM  hiUa  and  in  the  plaina  mud  fofto  oalled  gadkU.  Mantekbu-l-lnbab  ia 
Elli0fcaiiaD»WMD.  VII.  866-57.  " 

*Otwl IhiTt  aumthto,  eO;  Wilki*  Siwth  «f  ladia,  I.  73.74. 
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keijpmg  the  brotbera  well  disposed  to  him  bv  the  grant  of  lands 
and  viliagus.  Urns  Bbiv^i  wiihont  bloocbhed  seonred  the  territory 
between  Ch^kan  aad  the  Niia  It  is  jdgir  land,  and  ShAh6ji  the 
holder  of  the  land  is  in  my  power;  if  SMbaj I  does  not  object  to 
let  bis  son  take  bis  lands,  what  matters  it  to  me.  Thus  perhaps 
Muhammad  Adil  Sh^h  reasoned  and  devoted  his  thoughts  to  his  two 
ohieC  intereetBf  hii  KarnAtak  oonqvests  and  his  Bijipar  bnildinge.^ 

Heaawhile  ShivAji  boarad  himself  in  gathering  Ifivalis  and 
horaemeiL  His  next  exploit^  his  first  open  breaob  of  peace  with 
Bij^pnr,  was  in  1(548,  when  be  was  twenty-one  years  old,  the  plunder 
of  a  rich  caravan  bringing  treasure  from  Kaly^n  to  Bijdpur.  The 
spoil  was  carried  to  Rajgad  which  was  now  bhivdji's  head-quarters. 
Thia  snooess  was  followed  by  the  captare  of  Bhurap  and  kdngori 
in  Koldba,  of  Tung  and  Tikonain  Bhor,  ofKoariinsonth-west  Poena, 
and  of  Lobogad  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  and  Rdjm4cbi 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Khanddla.  In  the  same  year  the 
KoUba  forts  of  Tala^  Ghosila,  and  Eairi  the  modem  lUygad  were  taken 
and  Birvtfdi  and  Lmgana  were  built.  In  Th^,  Kalyinandall 
the  lorts  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taken  and  several  rich  towns 
were  plundered.  In  1649,  when  for  Shiviji's  ravages  Sbdhdji  was 
imprisoned  by  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur,  Shivaji  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  Moghal  emperor  Shah  Jahaa  who  agreed 
to  admit  Shiv6ji  into  the  imperial  service  and  to  give  bim  the 
laokof  oommandant  of  5000  horse.  Shih&ii  was  leleasM  and  SbivAjt 
contrived  to  evade  his  promises  by  preferring  certain  claims  on 
the  revenues  of  Junnar  and  Ahmadnagar.  In  1653,  after  an 
ansuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bijapur  to  seise  bim,  Shivdji 
began  to  devise  schemes  for  possessing  himself  of  the  whole  of  the 
Oh^tmiltha  or  hilly  west  Deocan  and  of  the  Konkan.  In  1655  be 
caused  the  Hindu  Rdja  of  JAvli  in  SAtAra  to  be  murdered,  took 
Rohira  bis  fort,  and  built  Pratapgad.  ShivUji's  principal  minister 
at  this  time  was  Shamrajpant  whom  he  now  dignified  with  the  title 
of  JMsMms  and  also  gave  him  a  high  military  command. 

In  the  north  of  the  Poona  district,  since  163G  Moghal  power 
bad  remained  nnchalleoged.   In  1650  Prince  Aurangpseb  was 

appointed  viceroy.    He  made   Aurangabad   bis  bead-quarters 

and  managed  bis  charge  with  vigour  and  success.  About  1657 
Aurangzeb,  who  was  planning  the  overthrow  of  bis  elder 
brother  D^ra  Shekkoh,  sent  to  ask  Shivdjx  if  he  would  enter  his 
service.  Shiv^ji  pretended  to  be  borror-strnck  at  the  proposed 
rebellion,  treated  the  messenger  with  indignity,  and  ordered  the 
letter  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog.  At  tlio  time  Aurangzeb  took 
DO  notice  of  this  insult  but  it  apparently  lay  at  tlio  root  of  his 
unceasing  hatred  of  Shiviii.*  At  thia  time,  apparently  stirred  by 
Bbiviji's  snooess  against  Bij&pur,  the  Eolis  of  north-west  Poona 
rose  in  rebellion.  Kheni,  the  Sar  N^ik  and  many  leading  Koli 
chiefs  agreed  to  try  and  shake  off  Musalraan  rule,  and  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  some  Hindu  prince,  probably  Shivaji.  A  Moghal  army 
was  sent  into  the  hills,  the  hill  forts  were  strengthened  and  garrisoned. 


»  Grant  Duff's  MartthAa, 

»  Scott's  Deccwi,  H.  7 ;  >Vanng'8  MarAthAs,  63 ;  Oraot  Duffs  MaribtbAs,  73. 
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Ciaptar  yu.    the  people  were  lumtod  down  aadeitlieriiiaidepijeoiien  or  dangliterad* 
tlie  Sar  NAik  end  bis  clan  were  destroyed,  end  tiie  iiriBoners  were 

'  tuken  to  Junuar  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  piled  into  a  pyramid  aud  a 
r^"*^^  platform  built  over  them  which  ia  still  known  as  the  Black  Flat£onn 
im-lS^U        ^  Chabutra} 

^  In  1657,  with  no  further  reason  than  that  the  state  was  weakened 

by  the  death  of  king  Mnbammad  Adil  Shih  and  that  hie  snooeeeor 
Ali  Adil  Shih  was  a  child,  Anrangseb  deolaied  war  againet  Bij^por. 
Shiy&ji  took  advantage  of  this  war  to  increase  his  resoaroes  by 
plunder.  In  May  1657  he  coinmitted  his  first  net  of  hostility  against 
the  Moghals.  In  a  night  attack  iic  surprised  and  plundered  Jiinnar, 
and  carried  off  about  £  1 1 00  (3  Hkhs  oi  pagodas)  in  cash,  200  boreea, 
Ttlnable  doth,  and  other  artifllea.  fie  eeoorted  his  booty  as  far 
as  Poena,  and  then  handed  it  to  a  party  to  be  taken  to  R^jgad. 
From  Poona  Shiv4ji  marched  by  unfrequented  roads  and  surprised 
and  partially  plundered  Ahmadnagar.  He  mode  great  efforts 
to  strengthen  his  cavalry.  He  bought  horses  from  all  qoarters, 
engaged  horsemen  whom  he  ooula  tnut,  began  to  employ 
Mar&tha  ahihddra  or  self-mounted  troopere,  and  appointed  a  new 
master  of  horse,  Netdji  Pjllkar,  a  man  or  vigour  and  influence  but 
cruel  and  unprincipled.  The  rapid  success  of  Aurang^eb's  advance 
on  Bij&pur  marred  Shivdji's  plans.  He  sent  one  messenger  aftor 
another  praying  for  forgivenees,  promiaing  amendment,  and  offering 
to  help  Aurangzeb  witli  w  1  odj  <l/t  horse.  Aurangseb,  who  was 
suddenly  called  to  Dolhi  by  the  news  of  his  father's  severe  illness, 
agreed  to  pardon  Shiv4ji,  to  enquire  into  his  hereditary  claims,  and 
to  receive  a  body  of  500  of  his  horse.  In  1G59  Shiv^ji  sent  a  large 
force  under  Sh&mr&jpaat  Petdiwa  againet  the  Sidi  of  Janjira  in  the 
Central  Konkan,  but  the  Sidi  defeated  the  Peshwa'e  army  with  gfreat 
slaughter.  Shdmr^jpant  was  recalled  and  More  Trimal  Pingle  was 
named  Peshwain  his  place.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sdvautsof 
y&di  in  the  South  Konkan^  under  which  Shiv^ji  obtained  one-half  of 
the  reyenne  of  that  etate.  In  the  same  year^  near  Fkatipgad  8hiv4ji 
assassinated  Afzul  Khiln  the  Bijdpur  general,  who  was  sent  to  reduce 
him,  and  destroyed  his  army.  Soon  after  this  Panhdla  and  Pdvanj^ad 
in  Kolhfipur  fell  to  his  officers,  and  Vasantgad  in  Sdtdra  was  taken 
by  Shi v&ji  himself  who  levied  contributions  along  the  banks  of  the 
]^rishna>,  and  left  a  <Aana  or  garrison  with  a  revenue  collector  in  the 
mud  fort  of  Battis  Shirdla.  On  Shiviji's  arrival  at  Panh&la  the 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  bcln^y  and  above  the  Snhyfidris, 
submitted,  and  Kdugna  aud  Vishalgad  were  takeu  by  surprise.  In 
the  next  month  (December  1659}  Shivaji  plundered  as  far  as 
Bij&pur,  levied  oontributione  from  market  towns^  and  spread  terror 
over  the  whole  country.  In  1G60  fihiv&ji  was  engaged  with  the 
Bijd,pur  troops,  who  r  otook  the  forts  near  Panhala  except  Rjtngna 
and  VishAlgad.  lu  January  16(31  Shivdji  took  and  plundered  Rajapur 
in  Hatnagiri  and  attacked  the  possessions  of  a  local  Maratha  chief, 
the  Dalvi  of  Shringdrpur.  During  the  rains  he  built  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  Bhav^  in  the  fort  of  Pratdpgad,  and  from  this  time 
his  roHginns  observances  became  extremely  strict.  He  chose  the 
celebrated  Kamdds  STflmi  as  his  spiritual  guide,  and  aspired  to  a 

1  Ciiptain  Mackiatosb,  Jour.  Bom.  G«og«  Soc.  I,  241-42. 
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hig^h  cliaxtkcter  for  simctity.    He  is  even  said  to  have  offered  all  hm     Chapter  VII* 
territories  to  mmdis  SWLmi.  The  SvAmi  had  no  need  of  lends  but  History- 
asked  ShiT^ji  to  use  the  colour  of  his  clothes  in  the  Bhagva  Jhenda 

or  Saffron  Banner.    In  the  same  year  1601  lio  made  a  rapid  march  MosAtMAirs, 

across  the  coantry,  and  to  aveuge  his  father's  wrongs,  who,  at  the  ^flS^iJwT* 

instance  of  the  BiMpur  government  had  been  treacherously  seized  by 

B^ji  Qh<H*psde  ot  Madhol  in  1649,  sorprised  end  killed  Ghorpade 

'w^ith  most  of  his  relations  and  followers,  and  plundered  sod  bomt 

"Mudhol.    The  SAvants  of  Vddi,  who  contrary  to  tlipir  piip'ncGTnonta 

had  taken  an  active  part  a^inst  him,  Shivaji  attacked  and  pursued, 

i^nd  afterwards  received  as  va^isals.     Shivaji  next  built  the  forts 

of  Btiri  and  Sindhndorg  or  MAlvan,  both  on  the  Batnil^  ooastj 

and  fitted  out  a  navy.     He  strengtiiened  Koldba  and  Vijayadurg 

in  Ratnfigiri,  and  prepared  vessels  at  all  thes3  places,  Kol^ba 

Ijcing"  hifi  chief  naval  centre.      On  condition  of  beincr  supplied 

"With  guu8  ami  warbke  stores  ShivAji  did  no  harm  to  tiio  ir'ortuguose. 

SbivAji's  power  was  now  so  great  that  the  Bijapur  minister  entered 

into  a  secret  compact  with  him,  which  was  probably  brought  about  by 

the  intervention  of  his  father  Sh^haji,  who  at  thh  time  visiter]  Shivaji  . 

with  the  approval  of  the  BijApur  government.    Shivdji  ti-eated  his 

father  with  the  greatest  distinction.    On  hearinfir  of  his  approach  he 

went  serend  miles  to  meet  him,  dismounted,  and  sslnted  nim  with 

the  obetrance  due  by  a  servant  to  his  BOverei|(n.    He  insisted  on 

walking  by  the  side  of  his  fat  ho  r'!5  palrinquin,  and  would  not  sit  in 

his  father's  presence  nntil  repeatedly  commanded.    After  some  weeks 

spent  in  pleasure  and  in  viniting  tho  temple  at  Jejun  and  other 

^soes  in  Shiviji's  territory,  Sh&hdji,  highly  gratified,  retnraed  to 

&ijdpur,  the  bearer  of  presents  from  Shivaji  to  the  king.  From 

this  titno  until  Shdhdji's  death  in   1GG4  Shivrlji  never  attacked 

Bijapur,  nor,  when  hostilities   were   renewed,    was    tthivAji  tho 

aggressor.    Soon  after  Shihdji's  death,  Shivaji  changed  his  capiiAl 

from  Bdjgad  to  the  inland  R4iri  in  the  Centrsl  Konksn,  whioh  he 

greatly  strengthened  and  called  Riygad.   Shiviji  now  held  tiie  whole 

Konkan  from  Krilyan  to  Coa,  and  tho  Koukan  Gh^tmatha  or  hilly 

west  Deccan  from  the  Bhima  to  the  Varna,    liis  army  of  50,000  foot 

and  7000  horse  was  much  larger  than  his  territory,  which  at  its 

greateot  breadth  from  Snpa  to  Janjira  did  not  exceed  100  miles, 

either  required  or  oonld  support.    His  power  was  formidable  and  the 

truce  with  Bijipur  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  turning  it  against 

tho   Moghals.     In   1G02,  as  Aurangzeb   was   longer  and  more 

busily  employed  in   Northern  India  than  was   expected,  Moro 

Trimsl  Pingle,  ShivAji's  minister  or  pethum  poisesflea  hisiself  of 

several  strongholds  north  of  Jnnnar.    In  the  sarne  vesr  Ket&ji 

F^kar,  Shiviji's   master   of   tho   horse,   who   had   swept  the 

Moghid  territory  close  to  Aurangabad,  returned  safe  to  Poona.  To 

punish  this  daring  raid,  Shdiste  Kh&n,  the  new  Moghal  governor, 

m&rched  from  Aurangabad  with  a  great  force  towsr£  Poona 

and  ChAkan.   Shivdji,  who  was  in  Sup%  retired  to  Sinhgad; 

Snpa  was  taken,  and,  in  spite  of  much  annoyance  from  Shivdji's 

horse,  the  Musalm^ns  prcs.=pd  on  nnd  took  Poona.*     From  Poona 

Sbaiste  Khan  marched  north  to  Uhakan.     The  fort  was  hold  by 

1  Elliot  sttdSmnoo,  VU.  261-962L 
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Gkliptif  Vn.  Sliivilji's  old  ally  Phirangdji  Nar.sala,  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  skilful 
and  vigorous  attack,  was  defended  with  such  courage  that  it  did 
not  fall  till  two  months  had  passed  and  900  of  the  besiegers  were 
dain.  When  Fhinmgdji  sorrendered  the  Moghal  general  ti'oateJ 
^^mi'\&M^*  ^™  ynHSti  great  respect  and  sent  him  in  safety  to  ShivAji  bv  whom 
he  was  praised  and  rewarded.  Shdiste  Khdn  placed  Uzbek  KhAn 
in  charge  of  Chdkan,  called  Jd&r  Kh^n  from  M^lwa  to  his 
aid,  and  marched  after  Shiv&ji.^  In  1663^  under  Aorangzeb's 
orders,  Haja  Jaevantsing  the  Rajput  prince  of  Jodhpnr  arrhred  witii 
a  large  reiiiforcement.  The  £ur  season  was  far  advanced  and 
the  whole  army  lay  idle  near  Poena.  Shiiste  Khdn,  after  taking 
several  forts  and  strong  places  had  gone  to  Poona  and  was  living 
in  the  Banff  Mahi.1  which  Dkddji  Kondadev  had  built  for 
Shiriji  and  his  mother.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  whioh  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  armed  Mar&th&s  entering  Poona  ShiTii^t 
determined  to  surprise  the  Moghals.  He  sent  two  Brihmans  in 
advance  to  make  preparations.  One  evening  in  April  a  little  before 
sunset  Shivaji  set  out  from  Sinhgad  with  a  considerable  body  of  foot 
soldiers.  These  he  posted  in  small  parties  along  the  road,  and  took 
with  him  to  Poona  only  YasAjiEank,  T^nAji  Mflnsre,  and  twenty-five 
Mdvalis.'  The  Br&hmans  had  won  over  some  of  theMardthils  in 
Shiliste  Kh^tn's  employ.  They  arranged  that  two  parties  of  Mardth^s 
should  enter  the  town  one  as  if  a  wedding  party  the  other  as  if 
^  brining  prisoners,  and  that  Shiv&ji  and  his  twenty-five  should  pass 

*  in  with  theoL    Shiv&ii's  party  passed  in  safety^  pat  on  Uieir 

armour,  and,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  secret  ways  reached  the 
Khdn's  house.  They  entered  through  the  cookhouse,  killed  the 
cooks,  and,  as  they  were  cutting  through  a  built-up  window,  the 
-  alarm  was  raised.  Three  of  the  M^vaLis  forced  tiiemselvea  into 
Shiiste  Eh&n's  room,  bat  two  fell  into  a  cistern  <rf  water  snd  the 
third,  though  he  cut  off  Shdiste  Khan's  thumb,  was  killed  by  his 
spear.  Two  slave  crirls  dragged  Shdiste  Khda  to  a  place  of  safety.* 
The  Mar&th^  killed  many  of  his  followers,  cut  to  pieces  some  of 
the  women,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  an  old  man  whom  they  took  for 
ShAiste  Kh6n.  The  kettle-drams  beat  an  alann  and  the  MarAthib 
retired,  lighting  torches  and  burning  bonfires  as  they  went  npSinhgad 
hill  in  derision  of  the  Moghals.*  Next  morning  a  body  of  Mognal 
horse  gallopped  towards  the  fort.  They  were  thrown  into  confusion 
bv  an  unexpected  fire  of  musketry  and  retired  in  disorder.  A  party 
of  Shiviji's  horse  fell  on  them  and  they  took  to  flight,  the  first  time 
that  Moghal  cavalry  had  been  ohasea  by  Mardthiis.  The  surprise 
in  Poona  and  other  small  reverses  filled  Shaiste  Khdn  with  the 
suspicion  that  Jasvanteing  was  in  league  with  Shivaji.  The  dissen- 
sions of  their  leaders  crippled  the  Moghal  army,  and  both  Sh&iste 
EhAn  and  Jaavantsing  were  recalled.  Jaevantsing  was  aftorwairds 


1  Muntakhaba-I-Lubib  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  262  •  263. 

*  AocordioA  to  KhAfi  Khia,  Shiviji,  beaten  and  diipMtad,  had  ntirad  into 

tnonntaiiis  difficult  of  access,  and  was  continually  chaittiaa  Ui  pWltlim.  EUiokaad 
Dowson,  VII.  269.    See  Waring's  Mar&th&s,  74,  75. 

*  This  is  Kh&fi  Khdn's  account  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  270-1.  Aocording  to 
Grant  Duff  (MaiAthia,  88)  ShAiate  2Ui4n'a  fingers  w«e  cat  off  ••  he  waalffttiog  himaeU 
oiit<rfawmdoir. 

«  iUiAa  KhAa  in  BlllDt  sad  DomoB,  TU,  870-871. 
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allowed  to  rcuiain  as  second  in  coinuiand  to  J'rince  Sultan  Muazzam 
who  was  appointed  viceroy.  Jaavantsmg  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
invest  Sinbgad,  bnt  did  not  press  the  siege.  Strong  detaehments 
were  left  at  Ch^an  and  Junnar  and  the  main  body  of  the  army 
retired  to  Anrangabad.  About  this  time  Shivaji  went  to  Poona  to 
hear  a  JccUha  or  Bong'-sermon  by  the  YRni  saint  Tukdram  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  thv  gairison  of  Chakau.^  In  1664, 
after  his  return  from  sacking  Snrat,  ShiTiji  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  father  Sh&hiji.'  He  oameto  Sinhgad  and  spent  some  days  in 
performing  his  father's  funeral  ritpj^  Ho  then  took  the  title  of 
Mdj'ay  struck  coins  in  his  name,  and  spent  soim  mrnths  at  Rflypai 
hill  in  Kol^ba  arranging  his  government,  ilia  iieet  scoured  the 
coast  and  enraged  the  MnwalmfaB  by  seising  some  holy  Meooa 
plgrima  In  Augost  Shiviji  snrprisea  and  puindered  the  town  of 
Ahmadnagar  and  swept  across  the  country  east  to  Anrangabad. 
In  October  the  Bijapur  troops  broke  the  truce  and  made  a  vit^orous 
efficnrt  to  regain  the  Konkan.  Shivaii  seemed  to  be  everywhere  and 
ready  at  tSl  points.  He  met  the  Bi^dpor  arm^  Aid  delestod  them 
with  great  loss.  He  burnt  Vengurla  m  Ratndgiri,  and  hastened  to 
Sinhgad  to  watch  the  Mo^hals  who  had  sent  a  strong  reinforcement 
to  a  camp  at  Junnar.  Finding  the  Moghals  did  not  intend  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  he  returned  to  the  coast,  embarked  from  Mil  van 
with  4000  men,  plundered  the  rich  town  of  Barcelor  about  180 
miles  south  of  Groa,  sailed  back  to  Gokam  in  North  K&auB, 
scoured  the  country,  re-embarked,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 

In  February  1665,JasTantsing  and  Sultdn  ^ftT^^Kzam  were  recalled, 
and  Mirza  R&ja  Jaysing  another  Rajput  prince  and  Diler  Khin 
were  sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Shiviji.  They  reached  the 
Deccan  early  in  April  1665  and  Tost  no  time  in  beginning  operations. 
Jaysing  went  to  Poona,  arranged  its  affairs,  and  spread  abroad  his 
forces  ravBpfing'  the  country  and  attacking  Shivdji*a  forts.  He  himself 
went  to  attack  I'urandhar,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Poona, 
one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in  the  Deocan.  Diler  Khdn,  was 
sent  in  command  of  the  advanced  force,  began  the  siege  and  invested 
both  PurEuidhar  and  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Vajragad  or  Rudra 
Mah^l.  Jaysing  left  Diler  Kh^in  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Purandhar 
and  blockaded  SinhKad.^  The  commandant  of  Purandhar  was  B6ji 
Prabhu,  the  dethpaindia  of  ICshid  in  Eolibay  and  the  fort  wm 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Mivalis  and  Hetkaris  that  is  Batnllgiri 
Mardthas.  The  (fe«?i/)<lri(?ra  maintained  his  post  with  bravery  and 
ability.  He  disputed  every  point  of  the  approaches^  but  his  out- 
posts were  driven  in,  and  Diler  Khin  began  to  mine  a  rock  under 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  lower  fort.  The  garrison  made  frequent 
sallies,  and  rcp^  atedly  droTO  off  the  miners,  but  they  were  at  last 
firmly  lodged  nnder  corer.  After  nmnerons  &alnres  they  snooeeded 


Chapter  VQ. 
History. 

Mpsalmans, 
ShivdiCi  Itiae, 


t  OtmI  DafiTs  MarithiB,  80.  Aoomdiagtoilw  MaiAtlils  Shlviji  «Map«4  Iqr  Cbe  Iwlp 

0f  the  god  Vithoba  of  Pandharpnr. 

3  Sh&h4ji  liad  0  >ntinned  faithful  to  BijApor  and  lud  bMD  all0W«d  tO  k««p  his 
estates  in  the  Karnatak  and  tlic  fort  of  AXt&t  PoHo  X|0V<H  ths  tWritO^  of 

'Taoior.    Ormnt  Duff «  Marithto,  89  -  90. 
•Qiwit1>iiini  UMitim,  9S;  and  BUiot  aad  Dmm,  TIL  SJS, 
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Chapter  VII.         sbatteriug  the  rock  so  aa  fco  enable  them  to  attempt  an  assault . 

Hiatory-  The  assailantfi  gained  the  lower  fort,  and^  wbOe  ganiaoil  mm 
MxnAiMAsa       retiring  to  the  nppev  fort,  began  to  plandnr  carelen  or  ignonnt  of 

flSlt^'*^rj?"*'       tl^eir  danger.     The  Hetkari  marksmen  from  above  opene<^  ''o 
****      destinictive  a  fire  that  many  o£  the  assailants  sought  shelter  iu  every 
corner  and  others  ran  ontside  for  cover.    The  MiviJis  headed  bv 
their  commander  sallied  ont^  attend  the  Mo^Aab  tword  in  band, 
killed  all  that  oppooed  I^Mm,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill.  Diler 
Rh^n,  who  was  seated  on  hia  elephant  near  the  hill  foot,  seoincf 
the  fliprht  of  hh  men,  bent  his  bow,  called  on  a  body  of  PathAni 
about  him  to  advance,  and  ralljinj?  the  fugitives  pushed  his  elephant 
forward.    The  garrison,  like  ul  M9xmia  daring  in  aueecu, 
eloeed  with  his  men  an  i  t  bo  powerful  Afghans  recoiled  from  the 
awords  of  the  Miivalis.  Diler  Khan,  marking  the  conspiruou'?  conduct 
of  their  leader,  with  his  own  hand  pierced  him  with  an  arrow^ 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.    On  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  garnaou 
fled  aor  ftopped  nntQ  my  reached  the  upper  fort  The  Moghala 
agMB  took  poss^ion  of  the  lower  fort,  but  the  fire  from  above 
once  more  forced  them  to  learo  it.    After  this  failure  Diler  Kh&n, 
considering"  the  Tiortliern  face  i  ni pregnable,  determined  on  attempting 
to  escalade  tho  small  detached  tort  of  Yajragad  or  Endra  MahAl,  on 
the  north-east  oomer  of  Fteandhar  which  oommanda  a  great  part  of 
tte  main  wofks.    The  attempt  succeeded  and  guns  were  brought  to 
breach  the  upper  fort     The  ^^etting  in  of  the  rains  crently  retarded 
operations.  The  Muglial  artillery  was  bad,  and, although  they  continued 
firing  for  weeks,  they  made  little  impression  on  the  defences.  The 
gamion  heoame  dispirited  and  sent  notioe  that  they  coold  hold  out 
no  longer.   They  would  have  left  the  fort,  but  Shiviiji,  who,  aftor 
hia  sncceases  at  sea,  had  at  last  returned  to  Riygad,  asked  them  to 
hold  on  until  he  should  send  them  word  to  retira^  Shivi^i  sent 


1  Khifi  Kh/ur»  irrount  (Muntakhbu-l-Lubjib  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  272),  whUe 
in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  Mardtlia  vorsion,  give*  aowit  interesting  additional 
detaib.  The  garrison  of  Purandhar  made  a  vigorooa  d«feB08  and  Javsing  arrived  with 
hia  ■on  KMaiuiBtf.  After  a  baation  had  been  blown  up  on  one  si  panic  noiwwl 
the  defenders  of  the  foot  of  the  hil!.  Thobcaiegera  attacked  tliL  in  :md  sneceeded 
In  making  their  May  to  the  top  of  t\ir  l.ill  when  the  defenders  called  f  or  quarts  r 
which  waa  gnuited  them  by  the  Rija  and  DUer  KhAn.  The  two  oommaudanta 
waited  upon  Diler  KhAo,  and  were  sent  to  th«  Bij»  who  dnanaad  the  gaRfaon  and 
toakponemon  of  the  forta.  Eighty  men,  horsemen,  infantry,  and  sappers  were  lost  in 
tlMtngaaad  moratlian  abnndred  were  wounded.  After  the  conquest  of  the  two  foi^ 
BAja  Jaysiug  sent  IXUbl  KhAu  \y]V:)  TOiXJ  h.irse  to  pluiKie:  and  lay  waste  the  e mntry 
which  Shiv4ji  had  won  i>y  force  and  violonco.  Great  efforts  were  made  on  both  sidaa, 
and  for  five  months  the  imperial  forces  never  rested  from  hamwing  and  fightiag 
tibe  ansmy.  At  Shiviftar  which  waa  bnilt  bv  Shiv&ji  and  at  the  forts  of  KondhAoa  or 
Stnligad  ei^t  mUM  tonUi  of  Poona,  and  Kanvari  (Kodri)  not  one  trace  of  onltiTaticn 
waa  Irft,  and  nnmbers  nf  cattle  were  taken.  On  the  etlu  r  bmi  i,  the  MardthAs' sudd.  u 
attackii,  their  brilliaat  Bucccases,  their  night  aaaaults,  their  seizure  oi  the  roads  aod 
passes,  and  the  firing  of  the  forest,  severely  tried  the  imperial  forces,  and  men  and 
bflMtsperiahedin  nnmban.  Tho  MacAtbis  had  also  suffered  heavy  losses  and  so 
loiigw  had  bsaii  to  faoo  tho  imperial  troops.  The  fort  of  RAjgad  about  three  miles 
■onth-eost  of  Tomaand  about  fifteen  south  weet  of  Poonj^  which  ShivAji  himdeli  held, 
and  the  fort  of  KondhAna  or  Sinhgad  in  which  were  his  wife  and  his  moUier's  rolatioos 
were  both  invested  and  hard  pressed.  The  roads  on  all  sides  were  blockaded  and 
SiiivAii  knew  that  ha  oould  not  meaa  his  fainihr  and  that  if  Sinl^ad  waa  taken  tiMy 
l»*Me  to  wdtn  fho  ooneqoeneeeof  Bis  evil  deeda.  Acoordingly  he  ocBt 
some  intelligent  men  to  RAja  Jaysino,  begging  fort,  !  veneRs,  promising  the  Bun  ciieler  of 
soverai  forts  which  he  still  held,  andproposing  to  visit  th«  BAja.  The  RAja  doubtiag 
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RaghundtHpant  Shdshtri  to  Jaysing*  who  agreed  to  Shi  v&ji's  proposal    OhAptar  Ylt 

to  enter  the  Moghal  service  nnS.  give  up  part  of  his  territnrv.    A  t  the  wtrtflwr 

same  time  Jaysing  placed  no  trust  in  ShtTfiji's  sincerity  until  the 

Brahman  convinced  him  that  Shivaji  did  not  intend  to  deceive  MotaiiIiAw. 

him.  Jaysing  then  desired  him  to  assure  Shivaji  on  the  honour  of 

a  Bajput  that  he  might  rely  not  only  on  the  emperor's  pardon  hut  mSs!* 

on  his  favoQr  and  protection.    While  this  negotiation  was  pending, 

Shivdji,  with  a  slender  retinue,  in  the  month  of  Jnly ,  proceeded 

from  i*ratapgad  in  Sdt^ra  to  Jaysing's  camp  before  biniigad,  where 

he  announced  himself  as  Shivaji  Eaja.   Jaysing  sent  his  son 

Kiratsing  to  lead  him  to  his  presence  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 

rank.  The  whole  camp  pressed  forward  to  see  this  celebrated  hero 

and  on  his  approach  Jaysing  advanced  from  his  teut,  met,  and 

embraced  him.^  Jaysing  seated  Shivaji  ou  his  right  hand,  treated 

him  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  repeated  the  assurances  sent 

by  Bagun&thpant.    After  some  ccmversation  in  the  humblest  strain 

on  the  part  of  Shivdji,  he  wnq  nHnwed  to  retire  to  tents  near  those 

of  Jaysing.    Next  day  Shiviiji  went  to  visit-Diler  Khan,  who  was 

still  before  Purandhar  and  waa  exceedingly  mortified  thuL  he  was 

not  made  privy  to  the  negotiation.   He  tnreatened  to  perseirere  in 

reducing  Purandhar  and  putting  every  man  to  the  sword!    This  waa 

but  a  threat,  and  ho  was  soothed  and  gratified  by  Shivdji's  presentiujgf 

the  keys  of  the  gate  with  his  own  hand,  telling  him  that  all  his 

forts  and  country  were  his,  that  he  merely  sought  pardon,  that 


his  sincerity,  ordered  th»t  the  attack  should  be  pressed  with  renewed  vigour.  At  last 
two  confidential  BrAhmansesme  from  Shivjiji  and  with  the  most  binding  oathn  cnufirmed 
hisexprcsaions  of  8ubniis»ion  ami  repfutain  e  Tlic  iMjii  promised  him  r  m  ity  of  life 
and  honour  on  cooUition  that  he  waitod  ou  the  cuipcror  and  agreed  to  euter  his  semoe. 
Ha  elso  promiseil  him  high  station  or  maruab  in  tne  imperial  service  and  made  pre- 
mratioQ  for  reoei\  ing  him  as  became  hia  rank.  Sbiv&ji  approached  with  groat  humility. 
The  R4ja  sent  his  ugcnt  or  muruhi  to  meet  him  and  ho  also  sent  armed  Rajputa  to  guard 
against  treachery.    The  carried  a  t    say  that  if  Shiv/iji  8ul)mitto<i 

{rankly,  gave  up  his  forts,  and  agreed  to  obey,  the  emp«ror  would  grant  his  petition 
for  forgiveness.  If  he  did  not  aCMift  these  terms  ho  had  better  return  and  renew  tlw 
war.  When  ShivAji  received  the  message  he  said  with  gi|sat  humility  that  he  knew  bis 
life  and  honour  were  safe  if  he  made  hu  submission.  The  R&ja  then  sent  a  person  of 
high  rank  to  bring  hirn  in  with  honour.  When  ShivAji  cntiMrd  the  RAj  i  t>  Sf?, 
embraced  him,  and  seated  biui  near  hiuuMBlf.  Shiv&ji  then  with  a  thoutiaud  sigua  of 
shame  clasped  his  hand  and  said  '  I  have  come  as  a  guilty  slave  to  seek  forgivenen, 
and  it  is  for  yon  either  to  pardon  or  to  kill  me  at  your  picture.  I  will  make  over 
my  great  forts  with  the  country  of  the  Konkan  to  the  emperor's  officers,  and  I  will 
send  my  son  to  cnt<'r  the  imperial  service.  As  for  myself,  I  hope  that  after  the 
interval  of  one  year,  when  I  have  paid  my  respect  to  the  emperor,  I  may  be  aUowed, 
like  other  servants  of  the  state  who  exercise  authority  in  their  own  provinces,  to  liva 
with  my  wife  and  family  in  a  small  fort  or  two.  Wheuerer  and  wherever  my 
services  are  rwjuired,  I  will,  on  receiving  orders,  discharge  my  duty  loyally.'  The 
RAja  cheerci  1  li;n.  iin  l  aent  him  to  Diler  KhAn.  After  the  siege  wa.s  stopped,  7000 
persons,  men  women  and  children,  came  out  of  Sinhgad  fort.  All  that  th«y  could 
not  carry  became  the  property  of  the  government  and  the  forces  took  poaseasion 
of  the  fort.  Diler  Khia  jpreaeated  Shii^i  witb  »  aword.  Ha  took  him  back  to  tba 
KAja  who  presented  him  wHk  a  robe,  and  renewed  hie  asniTaiicea  of  safety  and 
h.iii  in raiile  treatment.  Shiv4ji,  with  ready  tact,  boar  1  '■•n  "thi- sword  In  an  inatant, 
and  proniiaed  to  render  faithful  service.  When  the  quesitiuu  about  the  time  ShivAji 
waa  to  remain  under  parole,  and  of  his  return  home,  came  under  consideration,  RAja 
Jaysing  wrote  to  the  ampeffor»  aaking  iwg^vvMm  for  Shiv^i  aad  the  grant  of  a  robe 
to  him,  and  nwMled  watmetioni.  A  maoe-faearar  arrivaa  with  tkt/iirNulN  ana  n 
robe,  and  Shiviji  was  ovarjoyed  at  rcccivin;^  forgiveneni  aad  hononr. 

I  Scott  *  Ueccao,  U.  11. 
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oiperioTico  had  sntisficd  him  that  it  was  folly  to  resist  snch  soldiers 
as  Aurangaeb  could  boaat  of,  and  that  now  his  one  hope  was  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  servant!)  of  the  empire.  An  armiuiice  took 
plaoe  aa  aoon  ae  81iiv&ji  oame  into  camp.  After  several  oonferenoea, 
Babjeefe  to  the  emperor's  approval,  it  was  agi^eed  that  Shivdji  should 
give  np  whatever  forts  or  territory  he  had  taken  from  the  Moghals. 
Of  tliirty-two  forts  taken  or  built  by  him  in  the  territory  which 
had  beloQgod  to  the  Kiz^Un  Sh4hi  goYeramcut,  he  gave  up  twenty  to 
Jaysing,  among  wltteh  were  Pufanafaar  and  Sinb^id  with  all  their 
depen&nt  districts.  According  to  Kh&fi  Kh^n  ShiT&ji  gave  twenty, 
three  out  of  thirtv-firr  forts  with  a  yearly  revenue  amonutincr  to 
£400,000  (10 /<i/f/u/ of /lima  or  40  lakhs  of  rupees).^  The  rLrritory 
belonging  to  the  remaining  twelve  forts,^  of  which  lioan  and  lavadi 
were  m  Poona,  estunated  to  yield  a  yearly  rerenoe  of  about  £40,000 
(PogocUff  100,000)  and  all  the  reet  of  hiaaoqnisitions,  were  to  form  his 
estate  which  he  wns  to  hold  from  the  emperor,  and  his  son  Sambh^ji, 
then  in  his  eighth  year,  was  to  receive  the  rank  of  a  c  niniiinder  of 
5000hor6e.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  agreemcut  wa^bhivaji's 
proposal  to  be  allowed  asstgnments  on  Bijipur,  estimated  at  abont 
£180,000  (Pa^oc{d« 500,000), being  a  fourth  and  a  tenth  of  the  reyenne, 
termed  by  him  the  rhrndh  And  sar  J f^s  hmitkhi,  of  certain  districts  above 
the  Sahyadris,  the  charge  of  collectiug  which  be  took  upon  himself. 
So  eager  was  Shiv4ji  to  obtain  the  imperial  authority  for  this 
•naogement,  that  it  was  granted  on  condition  he  offered  to  pay  • 
tribute  or  pcshkaah  of  about  £1,400,000  {Pagodas  4,000,000)  by  yearly 
instalments  of  about  £110,000  {Paijndds  "OO  OoO),  and  to  keep  an 
additional  body  of  troops.  Shivdji's  proposals,  according  to  rustom, 
were  sent  to  the  emperor  in  the  form  of  a  petition.  On  Jaysing's 
anggestion  Shiyilii  intimated  his  desire  to  kiss  the  royal  threshold. 
Anraogaeb  agreed  to  Shiviji's  proposal  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
troops  went  with  Rdja  JaysingacriinstBijapiir  nnd  thathej^id  tlif?  first 
instalment  of  the  promised  tribute.  According  to  this  ncn  eement, 
Shivaji  co-operated  with  Jaysing,  and  the  combined  armj,  includinsr 
2000  horse  and  8000  xnfgmtry  belonging  to  ShivAji,  marched 

Xinst  Bijdpur  about  the  month  of  November.  In  the  operations 
ch  fi  llowrd,  Phaltart  wag  redueerl,  tLf  frrt  of  Tdthavad  esc*daded, 
and  all  the  fortified  places  on  their  route  were  taken  possession 
of  by  Shiv^ji  and  his  Mdvalis.  In  consequence  of  these  services 
Aoraogieb  inTited  Shivdji  to  court,  promised  to  confer  on  him 
great  rank  and  honours,  and  to  allow  him  to  return  to  the  Decoan. 
In  1666  Phivi^ji,  after  visiting  al]  Ins  forts  and  holding  a  OOOnoil  of 
his  ministers  at  RAygad,  went  to  Delhi  with  his  son  SambK^ji.  At 
Aurangzeb's  court  he  was  treated  with  indignity  and  was  watched  as 
a  prisoner.  In  the  Deooan  Jaysing  had  not  the  means  to  garrison 
many  of  the  forts  surrendered  by  Shivdji.  He  placed  strong 
gamsons  in  Lohog^arl,  Sinhgad,  and  Purandhar ;  a  fe^ 


^    ,   ,      few  men   

left  in  such  of  the  others  as  had  supplies  of  provi«ioTi<5  ;  and,  of  the 
rest,  he  ordered  that  the  gates  should  be  burnt,  and  nuch  part  of 


1  Elliot  and  Bomoai,  Til.  S75. 
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the  defences  destroyed  as  could  be  hastily  thrown  down.  Aft<er 
Shii^dji's  escape  from  Delhii  in  December  1666,  he  lost  no  tdme  in 
j^^in^  biB  forts.  Moropant  Peshwa  repaired  theuij  replaced 
the  gamsonB,  and  drove  oat  tbe  Moghale. 

In  1667,  by  the  repreaentations  of  the  new  viceroy  SnltAn  MniKtan, 

wTio  was  accompanied  and  mnch  swayed  by  Jasvantsing  a  staitnch 
Hindu,  ShivAji  obtained  from  Anrangzeb  the  title  of  Riija,  a 
coDfirmatioD  of  Sambhaji's  rauk,  and  luud  lu  Berdr.  The  districts 
of  Foonft,  GbAkaa,  and  Snpa  were  also  restored  to  Sbivdji,  bat  the 
commaodingf  forts  of  Sinl^ad  and  Ptirandhar  were  kept  by  the 
Moghals.  Though  Aurangzeb  at  first  agreed  to  Sultan  >fna7:7nm'3 
proposal'?  in  favour  of  Shivdji,  he  afterwards  showed  marked  hostility 
to  Shiv4ji.  Accordingly  Shivaji  dotormined  as  soon  as  possible  to 
gain  the  strongly  gaimtoiied  forts  of  Smhgad  and  Parandhar  which 
blocked  his  communication  with  Poona  and  Chdkau.  Sinhgad, 
Shivaji  justly  considered  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  country, 
and,  as  the  commandant,  Ude  Ban,  was  a  celebrated  soldier  and  had  a 
choice  Eaipnt  garrison  it  was  supposed  impregnable.  Security  had 
made  the  Sinhgad  garrison  somewhat  negligent,  and  SbivAjt  laid 
a  plan  for  taking  the  place  by  surprise.  TinAji  M^lnsre,  whom  he 
consulted,  offered  to  surprise  Sinhgad  if  he  was  allowed  to  take  his 
younger  brother  Surydji  and  1000  picked  M^valis.  Accordingly,  in 
February  1670,  one  thousand  M&valis  nnder  Tindji  and  Surydji 
started  £rom  Rdy gad  in  KoUba,  and,  taking  different  paths^  met  near 
Sinhgad.  TAoiji  divided  h  is  men  into  two  parties.  One  party  under 
bis  brother  Soryiji  he  left  at  a  little  di^nnoe  with  orders  to  advance  if 
necessary  ;  the  other  party  under  his  own  command  lodged  theraselves 
undiscovered  at  the  foot  of  Sinhgad  rock.  When  it  grew  dark, 
choosing  the  sheerest  part  of  the  rock  as  the  least  likely  to  be 
guarded,  one  of  Uie  MAtbIis  climbed  the  rock  and  made  fsat  a  ladder 
of  ropes  up  which  the  rest  crept  one  by  one.  Each  as  he  gained  the 
top  lay  down.  Tn  spit-e  of  their  care  before  300  of  them  had  reached 
the  top,  some  movernent  drew  the  aiteution  of  the  garrison  to  the 
Mdvalls.  One  of  the  garrison  drew  near  and  was  silently  slain  by 
an  arrow.  Still  the  alarm  spread,  and  the  noise  of  voices  and  of  a 
running  to  arms  showed  T^ndji  that  a  rush  forward  was  his  only 
chance  of  a  surprise.  The  MAvalis  plied  their  arrow?  in  the  direction 
of  the  voices,  till  a  blaze  of  blue  lights  and  torches  showed  the  Rajputs 
armed  ur  arming,  and  discovered  their  assailants.  In  the  desperate 
fight  that  followed  T4niji  fell.  Tbe  IfiTalis  lost  heart  and  were 
Fanning  to  the  ladder,  when  Surydji,  T&n&ji's  brother,  met  them 
with  the  roBerve.  He  rallied  them,  a.'^kofl  them  if  fhfv  would  leave 
their  leader's  }>or!y  to  bo  tossed  into  a  pit  by  Mhdrs,  told  them  the 
ropes  were  broken  and  there  was  no  retreat ;  now  was  the  time  to 
prove  themselves  Shiviji's  Mdvalia  They  tamed  with  spirit,  and, 
shouting  their  war  cry  Ear  Har  Mahddev,  dashed  on  the  garrison, 
and,  after  a  desperate  fight  in  which  300  MaTalis  and  500  Rajputs 
were  slain  or  disabled,  gained  the  fort.  A  thatclied  house  turned 
into  a  bonfire  flashed  the  news  to  Shivaji.  Besides  those  who 
were  slain  or  woaaded  in  the  fort,  many  Bajpats  who  ventnred  over 
the  ereet  of  die  rook  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Contrary  to  his  custom, 
SbSvAii  gave  every  man  of  tbe  asaaalaiits  a  silver  bracelet  and 
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honoured  their  leaders  with  rich  rewards.  He  grieved  over  Tinilji : 
Sinhgad  the  Uon'a  house  k  taken,  but  the  lion  is  slaiii  \  I  faavo 
gained  a  fort  and  lost  Tdcaji.  Surj4ji,  T&n;lji's  brother,  was  mado 
commandant  of  Sinh<^ad,  and  within  a  month  (March  IGTO^ngsin 
distingaished  himself  by  escalsidingPurandhar.*  Mahuli  and  Karuala 
in  the  Koukan  were  also  taken,  and  the  whole  province  of  Kalj^ 
was  recovered  by  the  end  of  June.  In  July  (1670)  Lohogad  wae 
Bur priced  and  taken,  but  an  attempt  on  Shivner  failed.*  Next  year 
(1671)  Diler  Klirin,  who  was  at  Junnnr  with  a  considerable  Mughal 
force,  retook  T^hogad  aod  captured  Chakan.*  In  1674,  after  great 
BuccesBeB  in  South  Gujarat,  Rh^desh,  Golkonda,  S^tira^  the 
Bombay  Kam&tak,  aad  North  Kinara,  Shivdji  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  Rdygad  in  KolAba*  At  the  time  ol  hie  crowning 
Shivdji  is  described  as  forty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a  handsome 
and  intelligent  countenance,  and  for  a  Maratha  fair  in  skin.  His 
eye  was  keen,  his  nose  long  aquiline  and  somewhat  drooping,  his 
beard  trim  and  peaked^  and  lus  moaetadM  alight  Hia  ezpreeaion 
waa  rapid  and  reaolate^  hard  and  feline.* 

In  1675  Shiv^ji  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Shivner  his 
birth-place,  which  was  never  destined  to  fall  into  his  hands.^  About 
this  time  the  services  of  Fryer,  the  English  physician  and  traveller, 
were  sought  by  the  Moghal  governor  of  Jeneah  that  is  Junnar. 
Fryer  atorted  from  Bombay  on  Si  George's  Day,  SSrd  April 
1678,  and  passed  through  Kalyin  and  Murbdd  which  was  all  waatod 
>)y  ShivAji  and  the  Moglials,  up  the  terribly  steep  Avapa  pass  or 
Uppagaot.*'  At  the  top  of  the  pass  was  a  bad  starvling  town 
which  he  calls  Oppagaot.  There  was  a  fort  or  castle  on  a  bill 
top,  and  near  the  head  of  the  pasa  a  mbhsdwr  or  enatomer,  blown 
up  with  the  confidence  of  naif  a  dosen  hillmeu.  From  the 
top  of  the  pass  Fryer  entered  a  deep  valley  whero  ho  raet  a 
caravan  of  oxen  laden  with  provisions  which  had  hardly  escaped  the 
Moghal  army  which  was  not  far  oil.  1  ear  of  the  villainy  of  Shiv^ji's 
men  made  Fryer^a  gaide  oae  great  haate.  and  by  ten  at  night  he 
had  ^veiled  twenty  miles  (10  ^o«)  to  Ambegaon.  In  Ambegaon 
there  was  no  one  bat  a  single  fakir ;  the  rest  had  fled  from  a  party 
of  Moghal  horse.  As  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  green 
figs,  i^'ryer's  people  pressed  on  through  three  or  four  wretched, 
villages,  to  Beelaeer  or  Bilaar  three  miles  aonth-weat  of  Jnnnar. 
Here  his  people  rested  as  they  found  some  provisions  in  a  wretched 
hamlet  which  was  liable  to  continual  pillaging  at  the  hands  both  of 
the  Moghals  and  of  the  Marathtis,  and  bore  the  pillacring  well 
because  it  was  in  the  condition  of  having  little  or  notiimg  to  lose. 


i  Grant  Duff  8  Mar^tluia.  94.  «  Gnat  DbITs  MwttlUte,  100^  110. 

*  Mr.  Bon^aa  from  VlgnetAe  hi  Onn«*»  Hirtnrieml  Fragments-  9coH  Warins 
(Mar&th.la,  87  -  88)  gives  the  foUowinL'  I  tai!  Shivdji  was  short  and  l  u  k  witn 
bright  pu-rciog  eyes,  an  active  body,  and  wc-U-govemed  temper.  He  was*  reUgiooa 
above  Lis  doant^men.  fit  wa*  a  eood  father  to  a  bad  wm.  Tkongh  he  poaaeaaad 
high  taleota  aa  a  loldiar,  ha  waa  fcmiaer  of  coniuDf  than  eonrace  and  of  diaaimnUtka 
thanwiadom.  *  Grant  Bafra  MarAtiiAs,  119. 

'  Fryer's  party  inolnded  four  Moor  peons,  a  Portuguese,  bis  own  servants,  a 
Brahman  linguiat^  a  horaekoeper,  oisht  paluiquin-bearars,  a  doaen  /ardeia  that  ia 
laaiber  or  bagpca'canian,  ana  a  Taiiiah  hone.  Bist  India  aad  Foma,  l^i 
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Next  day,  the  last  of  April,  he  went  on  to  Junnar  the  frontier  towa 
of  the  Moghals,  for  many  years  the  seat  of  war.   There  ww  a  castle 

JniiDBr  and  some  paJaoes  with  crardens*  and  the  gOTernpr  was  in 

command  of  17,000  horae  and  3000  foot.    The  governor  of  the  city 
and  district  was  diilereut  from  the  commandant  of  Shiynor  fort  who 
never  left  the  hill  top.    Junnar  city  and  the  fort  in  the  plain  were 
ill-prepared  to  stand  a  siege.   The  Moghals  were  encamped  there 
rauier  than  settled,  and,  when  Shiv^ji  camo  in  force,  they  retired 
speorl  i1  y  to  the  main  army  under  Bahddn  r  Kh  dn  who  had  a  host  of  40,000 
horse  at  Pedgaon  three  days' joarney  oti'm  AhraadnagarontheBbima. 
Fryer,  in  English  interests,  tried  to  pnrsuade  the  |;overnor  of  the 
valae  of  opening  a  trade  with  Bombay  through  which  the  Deccan 
might  be  supplied  with  Arab  and  Persian  horses.    To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Konkan  should  bo  clrnrofl  of  SbivAji's  troops. 
The  governor  made  light  of  Shivaji,  but  seemed  little  inclined  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  Konkan,  either  because  ho  knew  it  was  more 
difficult  to  do  than  he  pretended,  or,  becaoee,  if  Shiriiji  was  driven 
ont,  the  excuse  for  neping  up  a  large  army  and  therefore  hia 
employment  and  the  source  of  his  reveinio  would  cease. ^  When 
the  rains  began  to  fall  cotton    was  planted  in  the  iields  about 
Junnar.    The  land  also  yielded  wheat  in  abundance  and  other  grain, 
though  the  huBbandmen's  crops  were  often  hnrned  hjr  those 
moontain'-loxes  the  Mar^th^.    It  was  not  safe  to  move  about 
Junnar  in  small  parties :  troopers  worp  often  sent  homo  disrobed 
and  dismounted.    Except  Shivuer  mo^st  of  the  hill  furts  were  in 
Shiviji's  hands.    In  a  still  night  many  of  his  garrisons  might  be 
heard  by  Toioe  and  more  by  trumpet.    The  government  of 
Junnar  was  like  the  government  of  all  Moghal  cities.    The  walls 
were  broken  but  the  gates  remained.    Disorder  had  scared  trade, 
though  the  town  was  well  placed  and  famished  with  coarse  calicoes, 
iine  lawns,  and  plenty  of  cotton  land.    The  ploughmen  and  weavers 
had  followed  the  traders*  A  rich  craftsman  or  landholder  was  not 
tobeheaidof  in  seven  or  eight  days' journey.    The  markets  had 
little  but  provisions  wlnVh  the  rulers  compelled  the  country-people 
to  bring  in,  and  sometimes  took  thorn  by  force  by  reason  of  the 
general  poverty  reigpaing  among  them.    Fryer  returned  to  Bombay 
by  the  ff&OA  pass,  a  far  shorter  and  easier^  way  than  he  came. 
Between  Junnar  and  the  head  of  the  pass  he  went  by  three  of  Shiv^ji's 
castles.   It  was  doubtful  if  the  Moghals  could  pass  by  that  way. 
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'  Ftyer  explasDB  why  the  governor  WM  SO  diriocSilied  to  reduce  hi«  anny.  He 
kept  onlT  half  the  oominal  muster  of  men  and  drew  the  pay  of  thenrt,  dividiiig  hia 
profits  with  the  notaries  who  wore  wnt  by  Auraogjceb  to  SM  that  no  frauds  were 
comr;  iiti  J  The  K;imo  ptuctice  was  followed  by  the  umler-otlkora.  Every  one  bad 
tlicir  snips  verifying  the  proverb,  *  Half  the  king's  clitcsf  goea  in  pariiiis:».'  The 
gr;iu(lees  of  the  army  were  monnted  on  Persian  Arab  or  Turkish  steeds  ;  tlic  loww 
officers  rarelvgot  more  than  the  race  of  the  oountrv  whioh  were  fierv  and  mettleWHiM^ 
but  very  flashing  probably  because  the  offloert  pinched  their  boraea*  oetUea  to  pnt  Into 
their  o.vii  1  In  1 1  w ere  many  Hitj'Uis  in  the  Muglial  :u  :iiy  -iriJ  many  Musalm&os  in 
ShivAji's  aniiy,  as  they  thought  not  of  their  country  but  wbo»«  t»ait  they  ate.  The 
Mogbid  army  was  eUe€y  Moghal  cavalry  and  Gentoo  infantry  with  matchlock 
muskets.  Their  pay  was  fourteen  months  behind  band.  Still  they  stayed,  for  tbey 
were  sure  of  something  with  ease,  while  SbivAji'k  rnla  waa  the  freeboolw^  lole,  No 
ptoadar  no  pay.  Frjvfn  Em*  India  and  Fttai%  189, 141. 
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During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  (1677-1680)  the  success  of 
his  &III01IB  expedition  to  the  MadiM  Karn&tak  greatlj  inoraaaed 
ShiTftji'i  power. 

Ob  Slii^ji's  dealih  on  tiie  5th  of  April  1680,  SambhAji  bis  ean 

and  successor  showed  some  of  his  father's  vigour  and  skill  in  wnr.' 
He  then  fell  into  a  life  of  pleasure  and  vice,  wasting  in  dissipation 
the  wealth  which  his  father  had  amuftaeJ.  Kulusha^  his  frieud  and 
oonncQIor,  raised  the  hmd  rent  by  levying  many  tteah  cesses.  Still 
the  receipts  leU  short  of  the  former  rental*  The  managers  of 
districts  were  rennoved,  tbo  revenue  was  farmed,  many  landholders 
fled,  aud  speedy  ruin  tlireaiuut  d  SatnWidji's  territories.' 

In  1682  to  nivage  the  Konkau  a  body  of  Moghal  horse  under 
Hasan  Ali  Khuu  advanced  from  Ahmadnagar  by  the  route  of 
Jonnar  and  deaoended  the  Sahy^ris.  In  1684,  Anrangzeb  issued 
orders  to  levy  a  poll  tax  or  jizia  on  all  non-Muhammadan  subjects.' 
In  1G85  Aurangzeb  ordered  KhAn  JahAu  to  place  pnsfs  nr  ! hands 
in  the  country  between  Jiinnar  aud  Siuhgad.  Klian  Jahmi  took 
Pooua  and  the  couutry  round,  aud  appointed  Khakar  Kiiau  as 
governor  or  foujddr,*  In  the  same  year  (1685)  a  body  of  troops 
stationed  under  OhAzi-ud-Diu  at  Junnar  was  directed  to  move 
towards  Ahmadnnfr^ir.  Tlie  Mar^t!  ;1s  seized  this  opportunity  and 
made  a  rapid  march  northwards  and  plundered  Broach,  Aurangzeb's 
rebel  son  Snlt^n  A  kbar,  whom  ^ambhaji  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  instigating  if  not  leading  the  enterprise.  He  was 
intercepted  near  Chikan  aud  defeated  by  the  Moghsl  forces.* 
In  IGSO  Bijapur  fell  and  the  Adil  Shabi  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 
In  li'SO  Anrancrzeb's  camp  moved  up  the  Bbima  from  Aklnj  ia 
bholapur  aud  cautuued  at  Tulapur  at  the  meeting  of  the  ludrajani 
and  the  Bhima,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Poona.  While 
Aurangseb  was  camped  at  TalApnr,  Takarrib  Ehin,  who  had  snrprised 
S,iml)}iaji  and  his  favourite  TCnlusha  at  Sanprameshvar  in  Ratndgiri, 
arrived  wifli  his  prisouera.  The  Mardth;is  made  no  effort  to  rescue 
^ambhaji.  Kaiusha's  oppression  aud  Sauibhaji's  misconduct  had 
made  them  hatefnl  to  the  bnlk  of  the  people,  and  even  had  his  armj 
been  disposed  to  undertake  any  enterprise  in  his  favour,  its  loose 
and  disordered  state  would  probably  have  prevented  the  attempt. 
When  the  prisoners  were  brought  close  to  the  imrioria!  cnmp  they 
were  bouud  and  set  upon  camels.  His  turbau  was  taken  off 
Sambh&ji's  head,  drams  and  other  noisy  mnsio  sounded  bdFore  him, 
and  thousands  flocked  from  all  sides  to  see  his  entry  into  the 
camp.  The  prisoners  were  shown  to  Aurangzeb  and  ordered  into 
confinement  till  their  sentence  was  determined.  Some  of  the 
Moghal  nobles  suggested  that  Sambhdji's  life  should  be  spared  as 
a  means  of  inducing  his  troopa  to  surrender  tiie  forte;  Anrangseb 

>  At  the  time  of  his  death,  ShivAji  held  the  Konkan  from  GauJevi  in  Samt  to 
Phonda  in  Kolbipur,  except  the  8m»ll  posseaaions  of  the  Fortugueie,  tbo  Bll|glitll« 
and  the  Sidi.  He  had  poata  in  KAiuira  and  great  poeseasiona  in  th«  Madnu  ffaraitafc 
and  in  Tanjor.  He  hela  the  Weat  Deocan  from  the  Hiranyakeshi  in  Bfl^ranm  to  the 
lodrAyani  in  Poona,  beaidea  atroae  points  in  Ahmadnagar,  Niaik,  and  khAadiwh. 
In  RAygad  he  had  scver  Ll  juilliona  oltiMll  beaidea  v  du.il  lc  tf>od8. 

<  Grant  DuCa  Mar&tbAs,  141.  >  Gfant  Dofifs  MarAthia.  145. 

«Otaai  Dart  Mwithis,  14a.  *  9eott*«  Deeon,  II.  70. 
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himself  seemed  inclined  to  this  course.  But  SambMjl,  ronsed 
to  a  sense  of  his  dis^Tace  and  sttmg  witli  sliame  and  remorse, 
expected  and  wished  for  nothing  but  death,  and  made  use  of  every 
epithet  of  ahoae  to  indnoe  some  rash  soldier  to  kill  him.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  when  Aurangseb  sent  bim  a  message  offering  life 
on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Mnsalmdn,  Sambhdji  answered  : 
Not  if  v<ni  pivr  lue  yoxir  dangbter  in  niarriag'e,  and  ended  by 
cursing  tho  i'rophet.  The  enraged  emperor  ordered  a  red-hot  iron 
to  he  dbawn  aerowhis  ey  t  ,  Ins  tongue  to  be  cat  ont,  and  his  head  to 
be  severed  from  his  body.  These  orders  were  publicly  carried  out  in 
the  ramp  at  Tul^pur  about  the  bei'iriTiing  of  Aup'nst  IHSO^  After 
Sambijaji's  execuh'on  RAjltr^m,  banibbaji^s  younger  brurhcr,  was 
declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Sambh^ji's  son  tSkiviji, 
aftenrarda  known  as  AOn,  In  1690  lUygad  fell  to  the  Hoghala 
and  yoang  ShiTiji  and  his  mother  SojrAUd  wsfe  taken  prisoners. 
Kij^r^m  who  was  moving  from  place  to  plnce  e^capprl  to  Ginji  in 
the  Kariiatak  and  from  Ginji  managed  his  Deccan  alfairs.  li^jardm 
remained  in  Cimji  till  1098,  when  he  was  forced  to  Bee  to  Viiihdlgad 
in  Kolhlipar.  From  YishAlgad  in  1699,  lUjirAm,  joined  by  Parsdji 
Bhonsla,  Haibatr^v  Nimbdlkar,  NimAji  Smdia»  Athavle,  Sainsher 
Babddtir,  and  other  Maritha  conimnnders,  proceeded  with  a 
greater  force  than  Shiviji  ever  coDniumded,  and  passed  through 
Gangthadi,  N^uder,  Berdr^  and  Khaodesh  claiming  rhnuth  and 
9afd«thmukhi,  When  he  had  completed  his  tonr,  Hajaidm  1^ 
Rhanderdv  Ddbhdde  in  Bdglan  or  North  N^k«  Kemiji  Sindia  with 
the  title  of  Sarlashkar  in  Kliiindn^:!!,  Pnrsdji  Bhonsla  with  the  title 
of  Sendsdhch  Subhe  in  Berdr,  and  iiaibatrd?  Nimbdlkanu  Gangthadi 
to  collect,  as  was  said,  the  outstanding  balances  due  to  the  B^ja. 

In  February  1700,  liujar^m  took  shelter  in  Binhgad,  and 
died  one  monUi  kttt  from  inflammation  of  the  langs  hionght 
on  by  violent  exerticm.   When  R^jirdm  died  leamg  onlj  widows 

and  infants,  the  power  of  the  Marathas  seemed  at  nn  end. 
But  Tdrabdi,  the  elder  widow,  with  the  aid  of  Rdmchandiapant 
Am&fcya,  Shankraji  Ndrayan,  and  Dhdndji  Jadhav  Sen^pati  assumed 
the  goremment,  seated  her  son  ShiTiji  a  boj  of  ten  on  the  cnshiini 
of  state,  and  placed  Bijasbdi  the  yonnger  widow  in  oonfinement. 
Tirdb^i  did  not  fix  her  residence  In  any  one  fort  but  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  seemed  advisable.^  Between  1700  and  1703, 
Aorangzeb  besieged  Sinhgad.    After  a  three  and  a  half  months 


Chapter  TIL 
Hlststy* 

MmALMijra. 


Bdjdrdm, 
1690. 


Tdrdbdi, 
1700. 


»  Hrfrnt  T>nfrs  MnrfthAa,  IS^-RO  ;  and  Orme's  Historical  Fr»gment«,  164 
*  Acconiing  U'  Kh.ui  Kh&u  T4rab4i  won  the  h«art  of  her  officers  nud  tuok  vigorous 
measurea  for  ravaging  the  imperial  territory.  Id  spite  of  nil  Aurangseb'a  struggles 
and  schemes,  campaigiM,  Aod  tiflgM^  tiw>  power  of  the  Mai4Uiis  waxed  iosto^  of 
waning.  Thoy  penetnited  into  tfie  tMi  fanpeml  territories,  otimdering  vuA  daatroy  in^ 
wherever  they  went.  In  imitation  of  the  cmpemr,  \v\w,  -with  hia  array  ana 
enterprising  noblea  was  staying  iu  the  Deccan  niouuUinis,  'iuiaU&i's  commanders 
cast  the  anchor  of  permanence  wherever  they  pcnctratod,  and  having  appointed 
AamaMkUra  or  nveano  ooUeotorSi  passed  the  tune  to  their  satisfaction  with  their 
wiTee  and  difldren«  Md  tebte,  and  eleidiantt.  Their  daring  wait  beyond  all  bounds. 
They  divided  all  the  districts  or  pnrgnnttA  among  themselves,  :iTid,  fallowing  the 

Kactico  of  the  imperial  rule,  app<jintc<l  tlieir  iubheddrit  or  pro vinciai  governors, 
mdi^ddrt  or  revenue  coIkctorH,  and  rahiUiars  or  toll  OOllM|on»    S£sfi  Khto 
Mantskhbn-lLabAb  ia  EUaot  and  Dowaon,  YIL  373-379. 
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Biep'f,  tho  fort  was  bouj>-ht  from  the  commandant  auJ  its  name 
changed  to  Bakshindabak^^h  or  God's  Gift.  The  army  halted  for 
a  month  at  Poona  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  At  Pooua 
prinoe  MnliiQl-Mnlk  the  aon  of  Kam  fiaksh,  tiie  son  of  Aarangzebi 
died  and  Aurangzeb  changfod  the  name  o£  Poona  to  Mahiabad. 
From  Poona  the  Moghal  army  marched  against  R^jirii'l  in  Rhor,  and 
by  1  705  Piirfindhar  was  taken.^  In  17U5,  after  halting-  7^  months 
near  JunnaXj  the  emperor  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Pooua  and 
marched  towards  Bijdpnr  *  As  soon  as  the  Moghal  troops  withdrew 
IffliaiikHlji  N^rdyan  Sachiv,  the  chief  manager  of  the  oonntry 
ronnd^  retook  iSiuhgad  and  some  other  places.'  The  loss  of 
Sinhgad  and  of  Paiihala  in  KolhApur  was  a  grt^at  grief  to 
Aurangzeb.  It  incrt»atied  the  illness  from  which  he  was  suHering 
and  from  whidi  he  recovered  very  slowly.  Zalfikfo  Kh&n  was  sent 
to  retake  Sinhgad,  and^  before  his  departure  the  emperor  committed 
Sambhfiji'a  son  Shdhu  to  his  charge  and  Znlfik'ir  tried  to  bring  the 
Marathi.s  to  his  side  by  sending  letterts  fi'mn  SluUui  their  lawful 
prince.  From  want  of  supplies  Sinbgad  yielded  to  Zultikdr,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  retired^  from  we  same  cause,  it  was  speedily  retsken  by 
ShankiAji  NirAyan. 

In  1707 on  the  occasion  of  Shdbn's  marriage  with  the  daughters  of 
the  Jfidhav  of  Sindkbed  and  of  Sindia  tho  pdtU  of  Kinnarkhed, 
Aurang'/.eb  conferred  on  him  Indflpur  and  Hupa  in  Poona  with 
other  districts.^  Tardbai  and  her  ministers  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  main  body  .of  the  Mos^  army.  Bhan^ji  Jidhar 
defeated  LodikMn  the  oommandant  of  Poona,  and  retook  Gh&kao, 
and  the  ManUhits  rapidly  occupied  as  well  as  plundered  the  country. 
In  the  same  year  (1707)  Aurangzeb  died,  and  steps  wore  taken  to 
release  Shdhu.  On  his  arrival  in  Poona  means  were  successfully 
employed  to  detach  Dfaan&ii  from  ihe  oanse  of  TirAbU.  An  aotiom 
took  place  at  the  village  ot  SIhed  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Poona 
in  which  the  Pratinidhi  was  not  supported  by  DhanAji  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  SAtdra.  Dhandji  ioinca  Shdhn  and  proceeded  towards 
Chan  dan -Waadan  in  Satdra.  Shdhu  seized  tho  tamibea  of  ail  the 
men  of  rank  who  were  acting  against  him;  and  snmuHmed  Shankr&ji 
Ndrdyan  the  Pant  Sachiv  to  deliver  Pnrandhar  which  he  had  taken 
shortly  before  j  but  Shankrdji  did  not  obey.  In  1711,  as  ho  still 
fldhorod  to  the  cause  of  Tdrdbdi,  Shdhn  determined  to  reduce 
Shankrdji  N&riyan's  territory,  wbioh,  as  it  included  Kdigad  Shivdji's 
iirst  capital,  was  considered  the  oentre  of  Uarfttha  nue.  An  army 
was  sent  towards  Poona  and  took  Rdjgad.  Shdhn  was  spared  the 
great  labour  of  besieging  the  Pant  Sachiv's  other  forts  by  the  news 
that  Shankrdji  had  drowned  himself,  it  was  said,  out  of  remorse 


»  KhAfi  KhAn  Muntakhabu-l-Lubdb  in  Elliot  and  Dowsou,  \  II.  373 ;  and  Grant 
PaflTa  MtMthiM,  177.      *  Onuit  DnlTi  MAiAUiia»  m  i  JSlliotand  Dowaoo,  VIL  S79. 
>Omit  Dnri  MartHhia,  180. 

*  Grant  DufTs  Manith.'ia,  184.  On  this  occasion  Aurangzeb  amonc  other  prewnts 
to  Sh4liu  ^ave  him  a  sword  he  had  himself  freaucntly  \«-orn,  ana  reattored  two 
■words  which  Sh&hu's  attendants  had  always  nrgea  >Shiiliu  to  recover.  One  of  these 
WM  ShivAii's  famoiu  Bhavini.  and  Um  ofehiarths  aword  of  Afsol  KhAa  th«  imird«r»d 
g«Mral  of  BijApnr  ill  «f  wUdi  mn  Ukm  at  Bikjmi  in  Tkm  nrordt 

WW  hi  tiw  powMiioii  ot  tli<  B*i»  cf  aiWw  in  IWg,  ijmo. 
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because  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  Tur/tbai  to  fif^ht  against 
his  Inwfiil  princo.'  Sh^hii  with  charnctpri'stic  conciliation  nent  robos 
of  iliveaLiture  to  Shankraji's  sou  Ndro  tSiiaukar  a  child  of  two  yeara 
old  and  confirmed  his  muidlik  or  deputy  in  tliat  post  The  Pant 
SadiiT^s  party  never  again  ewerred  from  their  aUegiance  to  SUlhn.' 

lu  ^fareh  1708  Shahu  was  established  at  S&tftra,  and  ia  1710 

Taral)ai  with  hor  son  Sliivdji  ^  went  to  Kolhapur  and  estabh'fihod 
herself  th»re.  Chandrasen  Jadhav,  who  liad  been  appointed  sennpafi 
or  comuiauder-in-chief  on  his  father  Dhaudji's  death,  wa^  sent  irom 
&At6n  with  a  considerable  army  to  levy  the  chauikf  aardeshmvkhi, 
and  ghd&ddna  from  the  Moghal  districts.  On  this  occasion 
Chandrascn  was  attended  by  his  father's  agent  or  kdrkun  Bdldji 
Vishvan4th,*  the  founder  of  the  Peshwas  of  Poona  who  was  now 
charged  with  collecting  the  Kaja's  share  of  the  reyeuae^  a  position  of 
con^l  very  galling  to  Chandrasen.  A  dispute  about  a  deer  which 
bad  been  ran  down  by  one  of  B^liji's  horsemen  forced  Bdlaji  to  flee 
for  his  life.  He  fled  first  to  Sdsvad,  where  the  Sachiv's  agent 
in  Piirandhar  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  protect  him.  His 
pursuers  were  in  si^ht  but  the  commander  of  the  fort  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter.  With  a  few  followers,  among  whom  were  his 
sons  Bdjir&y  and  Ohimn^ji,  BSl^i  Vishyan&th  attempted  to  cross  to 
P^ndugad  fort  in  the  opposite  valley,  but  the  JAdhav's  horemen  were 
on  his  track  and  searchiiicf  for  him  in  every  qnartor.  Biildji  mannpfod 
to  hide  himself  for  a  few  days.  Then  two  Marithdsi,  Piliji  Jadhav 
and  Dhumal,  two  of  his  self-horsed  troopers,  undertook  to  carry  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  They  gathered  a  small  troop  of  horse,  and,  though 
they  were  attacked  on  the  way  and  a  man  on  each  side  of  him  had 
to  hold  on  BdlAji  who  could  not  ride,  they  carried  him  and  his  sons 
out  of  danger.  After  this  C!mndrn«!CTi,  BAldji^a  rival,  left  the 
Marthas  and  took  service  with  the  2siza,m,  and,  with  the  Nizam's 
help,  drove  back  Sh^hu's  forces  from  the  GodAvari  to  the  Bhima. 
To  support  his  local  troops  Shdhn  sent  Bdlaji  whom  he  dignified 
with  the  title  of  f^ena  kurt  or  array  agent.  Balaji  joined  Haibatrfiv 
Nirab/ilkar,  and  thoy  together  fell  ])ack  on  Purnudhar.  A  battle 
was  fought  which  the  Mardthds  claim  as  a  victory,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  defeat  as  they  afterwards  retreated  to  the  S4lmi 
pass.  Poona  was  overrun  by  a  detachment  of  MarithAa  in  the 
Nizam's  service  under  Kanildutji  Nimbalkar.  An  agreement  was 
made,  aiifl,  ns  was  their  custom,  the  Moghal  troops  retired  for  the 
rams  to  Auiungabad.    As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  under  dilferent 


Chaptsr  TU. 

Hiiteiy* 
MoBAuiiiia 

iioghah. 


•  ShankrAji  performed  the  jnlnmm/i/Vt  or  wator-biirifil  hy  filttint;  tied  to  a  wooden 
rati  which  tl>mt«d  on  empty  jars  pierced  with  holes.  As  the  jar»  lilied  the  raft  sunk 
and  the  poraon  seated  on  the  rait  m  a.s  drowned.  Hindu  dtvotoM  WSM  zatliw  paitisi 
to  this  form  of  dwth.  Grant  DnTa  MarithAa,  186  foot. 

•  Onat  Dttff*B  MsrtltlKa,  180. 

»  In  JanuaiT  17J2  ShivAji,  the  son  of  Trlr.'^b.-'ii,  jsho  -was  of  weak  mind,  died  of 
small-pox.  Ou  his  death  T^rabai  wa»  reuioved  from  the  administration,  and 
SambhAji  the  son  of  Rlijasbdi  the  younger  widow  of  RijAr^  was  appointed  in  hor 
at«ML  Tiribti  and  BhavAaibAi  her  son's  widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at 
the  tuns  of  hor  Imsbatid's  death ,  were  put  into  onnfi  nemoBt. 

«  B4hji  VishvanAth  was  the  Inlknrni  or  village  accountant  of  Shrn-ardhan  in 
Janjira,  a  village  then  cUimod  by  the  Sidi  from  which  in  conaequecce  of  some  intrigue 
OOnnected  with  the  Sidi'a  enemy  Angria  he  had  Red  to  SAavad  in  Poona,  and 
mominended  to  Dbaniji  JAdhav  by  khk}i  Purandhare  and  ParaaharAm  Trimbak. 
B  1327—31 
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leaders,  the  Maratli^  spread  piuadering  oTer  the  coantry.  All  tlie 
leading  Hindu  deshmuhha  and  d&shpdtidids  in  the  Moghal  parts  of 
the  Maritha  ooantry  fortified  their  Tillages  on  pretence  of  delendioj^ 
them,  but  often  ioiued  and  helped  their  com:  try  men.  As  NisAm-ul- 
Mulk  favoured  the  KolhApur  party,  ShAhu's  iufluence  continnorl  to 
decline.  In  the  prevailing  anarchy  Daui^ji  Thorat,  who  was 
atuiched  to  the  cause  of  Kolhdpur,  strengthened  a  mud  fort  in  the 
Tillage  of  Hingni  or  Hingangaon,  near  P&tMj  about  forfcy  miles 
east  of  Poona  and  levied  contributiont)  about  thirty  miles  round. 
Bdiiji  Vishvandth,  who  set  out  to  reduce  Damdji,  was  seduced  to 
a  conference,  treacherously  seized,  and  thrown  into  confinement, 
together  with  hit  friend  ii.bdji  Pui-andharej  £il4ii'a  two  sons 
BAjirilT  and  ChimnAji,  and  aeTeral  of  their  immediate  retainenk 
Tliorit  threatened  them  with  tortvre  and  death  if  they  did  not  pay 
a  large  ransom.  The  rnn'^  ^m  wa^  paid,  and  the  Sarhiv  wag  sent 
ag-ainst  Damdji.  But  he  was  deieated  and  himself  and  his  chief 
ageut  made  prisoners. 

About  the  same  time  Bahiropant^  8h4hu's  mmister  or  'peshicUf 
undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Konkan  to  repel  the  pirate  chief 
Angria  of  KoUba    Bahiropant  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
Angria  advanced  and  took  the  forts  of  Rdjmdchi  and  Lohogad  in  west 
Poena,    AngriR  iT(ten  lod  to  march  on  Siltara,  but  he  was  met  and 
deieated  by  Baia^i.  Alter  ihe  defeat,  Balaji,  by  the  grant  of  tea  forts 
and  sixteen  fortified  plaoee  in  the  Konkan,  pemnaded  Angria  to 
forsake  the  oauae  of  Kolhdpnr  and  become  tributary  to  Sh4hu.^  In 
conseqnence  of  this  valuable  service,  in  1714,  Balaji  VishvanAth 
was  appointed  Peshwa  in  place  of  Bahiropant  PinQflc  who  wn.s 
removed.    Balaji's  friend  Abdji  l^uraudhare  was  contirmed  as  his 
dcpuLy  or  mnAlik  and  R&majipant  Bhlbin  the  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  N6ua  Fadnavis  as  his   secretary  or  fadnavis.  After 
Chandrasen  JAdhav  deserted  to  the  Moglials  in  1710,  M&uiji  More 
had  been  appointed  Shdhu's  commander-in-chief  or  «e?r'f  7vi^i*.  Since 
then  he  had  performed  no  service  of  distinction.    Balaji  Peshwa 
now  arranged  that  MlLn^ji,  the  commandev>in'Cbief  with  HaihaMT 
Nitnbalkar  should  reduce  Damiji  Thoiit.    Before  hostilities  began 
Baltiji  succeeded  in  procuring  the  reloaso  of  Dnm^ji's  pri.soner  the 
Pant  Sachiv,  and,  in  pratit^ido  fur  this  service,  the  Pant  Sachiv's 
mother  presented  Balaji  with  all  the  Pant  Sachiv's  rights  in 
Puraadlutr  and  guTC  him  the  fort  as  a  place  of  safety  for  his  famfly 
whose  kead^uarters  had  hitherto  been  at  8&ivad.    This  transfer 
was  confirmed  by  Slidlm.     The  force  a.=!snml)lcd  in  the  Poona 
district  nnder  Mdnaji  was  too  powerful  for  Thorat.    He  was  driven 
back,  Hingangam  his  fort  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  himself 
made  prisoner.    In  1715  B&Idji  Peshwa  induced  the  Moghal  agent 
for  the  Poona  district,  a  Maratha  named  BAji  Kadam,  to  make  over 
the   snpenor  authority  to   him  on  the  promise  that  Bnnjbli.nj! 
Nimbalkar's  estjiti's  slioubl  bo  respected.    As  soon  as  ho  iirrpnred 
this  authority  Balaji  lurueu  his  attention  to  putting  down  thu  iro&- 


1  The  ten  forts  were  Kh&nderi,  Kolaba,  Suvamdurg,  Vi^ayaduiv,  Jaygad,  Devi 
KAnikdarc,  Fatesad,  Auchitgad,  and  Yaavantgad  ;  the  sixteen  h>rtiaea  places  were 
Bliuragad,  KoiU,  Vonkatgad,  M&aikgad,  Mirgad,  S.leargad.  RasAlgad,  PAlgad, 
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bootors  with  whom  the  country  swarmed^.Iie  stopped  revenue^ 
forming,  and  eucouragod  tillarre  by  granting  leases  at  low  rat«8, 
Negotiatious  between  8bahu  and  the  court  of  Delhi  were  set  on 
foot,  in  oonsequence  of  which  in  1718  BdUji,  in  command  of  a  large 
contingent,  was  sent  to  Delhi  to  assist  the  Sajads.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Mar^tha  influence  at  Delhi  with  which  till  1803  they 
were  so  closely  connectod.  The  battle  of  Shnhdpnr  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Sayads,  and  established  Mulmmmadshdh  upon  the 
throne  of  the  decaying  empire.  Bal^lji  sacceeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  imperial  conrt  three  grants  one  for  the  ehauih  or  one-feorth  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  six  subhda  of  the  Deccan,  including  the 
Haidarabfvd  and  Bijapnr  tfM-ritories,  the  Karndtak,  and  the  tributary 
states  of  Tanjor,  Trichinopoli,  and  Maisiir,  and  a  second  for  the 
sardeshmukhi  or  additional  one-tenth  of  the  Deccan  revenue.  The 
third  grant  was  for  the  gvardj  or  home-mle  by  the  MarftthAs  <A 
sixteen  districts,  which  they  stated  Shivaji  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.^  Under  this  arrangement  almost  the  whole  of  Poona,  Supa, 
Bdrflmati,  Indilpur,  and  Junnar  became  part  of  the  MarAtha  home- 
rule.  In  reward  for  his  services  on  the  occasion  Baldji  Vishvan4th 
received  seyeral  districts  near  Poona  in  personal  grant  or  jdgir 
indnding  the  fort  of  Lohogad. 

Not  long  after  (1 720)  Chinkalich  Kh&a,  better  known  a  s  the  Niz^m- 
ul-Mulk,  who,  after  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Ferokshir,  had  been 
appointed  govprnr)r  of  Mahva,  revolted,  and  crossing  the  Narbada  and 
defeating  the  iuipenai  iorces  at  Burhaupur  and  B^lapur,  made  himself 
independent  in  the  Deccan.  BlUitji's  health  had  suffered  considerably 
from  the  fatigae  of  the  jonmey  to  and  from  Delhi  and  the  labour  he 
bestowed  on  the  management  of  affairs  after  his  return.  He  was 
allowed  to  retire  for  rest  to  his  family  seat  at  Sasvad,  where  he  died 
in  a  few  days  in  April  1721.  He  left  two  sons^  Biijirdv  and  Chimn^ji, 
and  two  danghters  BhinbUi  married  to  Ah&ii  Niik  the  brother 
of  B^puji  Ndik,  a  rich  banker  of  Bdrdmati,  and  Annnbdi,  the 
wife  of  Narayanrdv  Ghorpade  of  Iciialkaranji  in  the  Bombay 
Karnittak,  For  nearly  seven  months  after  his  father's  death  Bdlaji's 
eldest  sou  Bajirav  was  not  formally  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Peshws.  At  last  B&jirAv  reeeiTed  his  robes,  his  brother  Ghimnliji 
received  the  command  of  an  army  under  the  Peshwa  and  the  district 
of  Supa  in  grant  or  jngir,  and  Abdjipant  Purandhare,  their 
father's  head  agent,  was  reinvested  by  Shahu.*  Soon  after  hia 
appointment  Bajirdv  Peshwa  set  out  with  an  army  for  Khindesh, 
but,  till  1724,  he  was  forced  every  year  to  return  to  8&tAra. 
BdiirAv's  great  design  was  to  extend  Marittha  power  in  North 
India.*  In  a  debate  before  Sh^hu  he  said,  Now  is  our  time  to 
drive  strangers  from  the  land  of  the  Hindus  and  to  gain  undying 


Ohapter  TIL 
Biftoiy. 

Ma&JLthJLs, 
1720-1817. 


Bdjirdv  Balldl, 
Second  Peshvm^ 


1  The  fmrd^  or  home-nilc  districts  were  Poona,  Supa  including  BArAmmti,  Indipur* 
Vdi,  the  M&Tals,  SAtdra,  KarhAd,  KhatAv,  M.in,  Phaltm,  MalkApur,  TArla,  PanhAla, 
Ajra,  Junnar,  and  Kolluipur  ;  tho  pan/iuuit(  of  Kopal,  G;iilag,  HalyAl,  and  all  the  forts 
which  were  captured  by  :Shiv4jt  to  tho  north  of  the  Tungbhadra,  and  RAmnagar  in  the 
Konkan  inchminp  Gandevi,  JawhAr,  Cheul,  !'hir;i::Ad,  Bhiwndi,  Kalyin,  BAjpoiiy 
DAhhol,  JAvli,  RAjdpnr,  Phonda.  Akoln,  and  KndAl.  Tin-  hix  t^ubhds of  theDeocaa  were 
Aurangabad,  Bedar,  BerAr,  BijUpur,  Haidarab.ul,  aud  Khandesh,  yielding  an  eitilDAted 
revenue  of  lla  IS.ir..  17,300,  the  mrdeM/imuUii  on  which  waa  Rs.  1,80,61,730^  Mldthek 
ehauih  and  other  rights  Bs.  11.75.16,702.   Or^t  DofTs  Marithte,  200. 

f  Giwit  DalTs  MMAtliAs,  800.  *  Onmt  DoTt  Martlhlib  212. 
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Bdliiji  Riijirdv, 
al tax  jVd  nd(idh  ebp 
Third  Pakvoa, 


renown.  By  turning  oar  efforts  to  Hindustan  the  MarAtLa  flag- 
shail  fly  from  the  Krisliua  to  the  Attok.  Let  us  strike  at  the  trunk 
of  tlie  withering  tree  and  the  branches  must  fall  of  themselves. 
Sb^hu  for  the  moment  roused  to  something  of  his  gnmdfaUier'B  spirit 
leplied.  You  shall  plant  my  flag  on  the  Him&bj^.  Yon  are  a 
noble  son  of  a  worthy  father.  At  this  time  several  Maratha  oflScers, 
who  afterwards  became  independent  leaders  or  founders  of  states, 
rose  to  dititinctiou.  The  chief  of  those  were  Malharji  ILolkar,  the 
ancestor  of  ihe  Holkars  of  Indnr  then  e%augMt.\a  or  assistant  headman 
of  the  villae:e  of  HoLon  the  Nira,  Ranoji  Sindia  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sindiis  of  GwfUior,  ihe  Peshwa's  slipper-bearer,  TJdaji  Povdr  the 
ancestor  of  the  Povdrs  of  Dhar  an  enterprising  warrior  of  Malwa, 
and  Pilaji  Gaikwar  the  son  of  Damdji  Gdikwar  the  ancestor  o£  the 
Baroda  QiikwHrs.^  In  1731  Bijir^r  remained  at  Poona  and 
employed  himself  in  the  internal  mnnageiuent  of  MaWltha  affairs. 
His  victory  over  liis  rival  'rrinibakr;iv  Dabb.idc  the  Maratha 
commander-iu-chief  or  Senapati  like  the  issue  of  every  civil  war 
left  unfriendly  feelings  in  many  minds.  Bajirav  took  every  means 
to  regain  goodwill,  among  others  continuing  D&bhiide's  practtoe  of 
feeding  ^onie  thousand  Brdhmans  for  several  days.  Hiis  charitable 
practice  Bi'ijirav  continued  at  Poona  and  gave  sums  of  money  at 
the  san\e  time  to  the  assembled  Sh^stris  and  Vaidiks.  This  festival 
was  continued  by  his  successors  and  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Dakahina  or  money  gifts.^  In  1734  B&Uji  was  most  suooessfol  in 
the  north  gaining  Mdlwa  and  the  territory  between  the  Chambal 
and  the  Narbada,  and,  in  1739,  his  brother  Chimndji  drove  tb© 
Portuguese  from  almost  all  their  leading  possessions  in  the  North 
Konkan.  Bajir^Lv  died  in  1740.  He  left  three  sons,  Bilaji  the 
eldest  who  socceeded  him  as  Peshwa,  IlaghuuathrAT  the  second 
afterwards  so  well  known  to  the  English,  and  Jandrdan  Bdra  who 
died  in  early  vouth.  He  left  one  illegitimate  son  by  a  Muhammadan 
mother  whom  he  bred  as  a  Mnsahnilu  and  named  Rnmshcr-Bahddur. 
Bajir^v  was  ambitious,  a  thorough  soldier,  hardy,  self-denying, 
persevering,  and  patriotic.  Alar4tha  pictures  represent  him  eating 
fried  /vin  ears  or  hwtdA  as  he  rides  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
MaHltha  soldiers.  He  was  no  unworthy  rivsl  of  Kiatoi-*al-Malk, 
and  wielded  the  niiglity  arm  of  Mardtha  power  with  incomparable 
energy.  While  the  main  body  of  his  army  remained  encamped  on  the 
Shivganga,  Raghuji  Bhonsla  the  Sena.  Sdheb  Suhha  or  commander-in- 
chief  retnmed  to  6&t&ra,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  Bil^  Bl^ir&v'a 
succession  as  Peshwa  by  proposing  for  the  vacant  office  BApaji 
Naik,  a  Brabniau  banker  of  Bar^mati,  a  connection  but  an  enemy 
of  the  late  Peshwa  who  was  Bapuji's  debtor  for  a  largo  snm. 
Chieiiy  by  the  help  of  bia  uncle  Chimnaji,  Baluji's  claims  prevailed, 
and  he  was  invested  in  August  1740.  The  disappointed  B^puji 
Niik  at  first  pressed  BiUji  hard  to  pay  his  fathers  debts.  Baiaji 
was  relieved  from  this  annoyance  by  the  influence  and  credit  of  his 
agent  or  divan,  Mnh.4dfijipant  Purandharc.  In  1741,  on  the  death 
of  his  undo  Chimn.-iji,  Balaji  Peshwa  returned  from  the  northern 


»  Grant  DnflTB  MarAthda,  212. 

»  Grant  Duffs  M  irAtluvs,  eon.  This  '?nlsj,;,in  fund  is  now  used  for  promntinj: 
vernacular  literature  aud  providing  (ellowshipa  in  the  two  arte  colleges  in  I'oona  and 
Bombay. 
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Jiatricis  and  speut  nearly  a  jeariaimproviDg  the  civil  aduunii^tratioa 
of  Poona  and  SAtte  From  this  till  1745^  a  time  of  comparatiTe 
quiet  in  the  Decoan,  BaUji  encoaraged  agrionlture,  protected  tbe 
rillngers  nnd  grain  nierchaats^  and  caosed  a  marked  improvement 

in  the  state  ot  the  cuuutry. 

Shdbu  died  in  1749  and  was  succeeded  by  Rdm  Raja^  the 
posthumous  son  of  the  second  Sbivaji  whose  birth  in  1712  was  kept 
a  secret.  Before  his  death  Bdldji  obtained  a  deed  from  Shtim  Kdja 
empowering  him  to  manage  the  Mar^itha  empire,  on  condition  of 
perpetuatinc;;  tlio  i'--  name  and  keeping"  np  the  dig'nity  of  the 
house  of  iShivaji  thrciugh  the  grandson  of  Tarabai  and  his  descendants. 
Baldji  loft  the  Hdja  in  Raghuji's  charge  and  went  to  Poona^  and  from 
this  time  Poona  became  the  capital  of  the  Maritha  empire.  TMMa, 
whom  Bdlaji  had  almoet  overlooked,  although  Beventy  years  of  age, 
show^'d  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  slight  a  woman  of  her  spirit. 
On  pretence  of  paying  her  devotions  at  her  husband  Kajdram's  tomb 
in  the  fort  of  8inbgad,  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Pant  Sachiv 
to  declare  for  her  as  the  head  of  the  Haritha  empire.  After  mnch 
persuasion  Bdldji  induced  Tirdbai  to  come  to  Poona,  and,  flattering^ 
her  ambition  with  the  hope  of  r\  hirge  share  in  the  administration, 
persuaded  her  to  use  her  iuilucuce  with  J{dm  Rdja  to  confirm  his 
schemes.  The  Hardtha  chiefs  were  subservient  to  the  Peshwa'a 
views  and  were  not  likely  to  oanse  opposition.  B41&ji  owed  mnch 
of  his  success  to  his  minister  or  dlvdn,  Mah^Ajipant,  who,  except 
Sadiishivniv  his  cmisin  hud  more  influence  than  any  one  over  Bi'daji, 
Through  Sadashivrav's  intiuenee,  Ram  R^ja  the  new  Satara  ^hief 
agreed  to  renounce  the  entire  power,  and  to  lend  his  sanction  to 
whatever  measnres  the  Peehwa  might  parsne.  After  Bdldji's  scheme 
had  so  far  prospered,  it  was  nearly  mined  by  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  cousin  Saddpliivnlv.  Sadashivrdv  applied  to  Bdl^ji  for  the 
same  5'haro  of  authority  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Sadashivrav's  father 
Chimndji  Appa.  To  this  B^ilaii  would  not  agree  as  ho  was  anxious 
that  the  second  place  shonldbe  held  not  by  SadishivrdiT  bnt  by 
Mahad^jipant  Parandharetowhom  Balaji  was  under  deepobltgations. 
Sadilshivrdv  in  anger  accepted  the  position  of  Peshwa  to  the  chief 
of  Kolhdpur.  As  this  quarrel  was  likely  beriously  to  weaken  tho 
power  of  the  Peshwa,  Mahddnjipant  gave  up  his  post  and 
Sad&shivriv  came  to  Poona  as  the  Peshwa's  minister  or  d/ivdn} 

In  1750  Balaji  Peshwa  arranged  that  the  Pant  Sachir  shonid 
give  him  Sinhgad  in  exohange  for  Tang  and  Tikona  in  Western 

Poona.^  Ho  then  marched  with  an  army  towards  Anrangabad. 
In  1751  as  Damdji  (rdikwAr  did  not  comply  with  Bdlaji's  commands, 
the  Peshwa  sent  private  orders  to  seiz^  some  of  tho  Gdikwar  and 
Dabhade  families,  who  wcro  living  at  Talegaon,  and  imprison  them 
in  the  hill-lort  of  Lohogad.  He  also  treaoheronsly  sarronnded, 
attacked^  and  plundered  Dam^ji's  camp  which  was  near  him  at 
Sdtira,  and  kept  him  in  confinement  in  the  ci^  of  Poona.'  Daring 


*  Orut  I>nff*fl  Ifuithfo,  971  -272. 

'  Tn  consTqnenco  of  tluM  tf  -lii-rT,- 


'  Grant  Durs  MaMtbda,  271-272. 
fiainilji  18  said  ever  after  to  have  refused  to 
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BaluU)  ihv  Feshwa  t;xct>|it  wiiix  lUij  kit  kaud.    Grant  DufiTs  MaritluU,  274. 
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Ottptar  VII.     tlie  same  year  (1751 )  tbe  Moghnls,  sapporled  by  the  French,  advinoed 
WlltirTT         towards    Poona,  t^^tally  destroying'   every  village  in   their  roate. 

Brtl;iji,  alarmed  at  tlieir  progress?,  endeavoured  to  negotiate,  and  at 
1720*^1^17*  same  lime  to  arouse  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  French  amon^ 

Th€  Naim,      SalAbat  Jang's  officers.   Monsieor  Bossy,  the  FrenoK  ||eiieral,  as  the 
i7S9,  meuus  of  counteracting  such  schemes  and  seonriiig  ufluence  with 

the  Niz;lm,  exerted  himself  with  judp^ment  and  energy  He  planned 
an  attack  on  the  MnrAtiia  camp  at  Uajapur  on  the  Ghod  river  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  November,  at  the  moment  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
mooo  wlieii  the  Hindus  were  at  [)rayer.  The  Maritha  army  fled 
before  him,  and  though  only  one  man  of  conseqaause  was  wounded, 
some  valuable  booty  was  taken  particularly  some  gold  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Peshwa.  This  success  added  greatly  to  Bussy's 
reputation.  In  spite  of  the  surprise,  next  day  the  Mardthas  were 
as  aotnye  as  erer.  Stfll  the  Moghala  pressed  on,  plundered  RAnjan- 
gaoD,  and  totally  destroyed  Talegfaon  Ddbhade.  At  last  on  the 
27th  of  November  tliey  were  attacked  bv  tho  A[;u'.ithas  with  tho 
greatest  determination,  and  notliing  but  tiio  Freucii  artillorv  saved 
them  from  total  defeat.  Tlie  M  u  athfis  were  led  by  Mahadaiipant 
Pnrandhare,  the  late  diiodn,  su])ported  by  the  two  sons  of  Mlno|i 
Sindia,  Dattdji,  and  Mahddji,  and  by  Konhor  Trimbak  Ekbote  whose 
feats  of  valour  gained  lilm  the  title  of  Thnlnle  or  the  hero.  Still  tho 
Moghals  pressed  on  to  Korcgaon  on  the  Bhima.  Negotiations  were 
opened  but  were  stopped  b;^  the  news  that  the  Marathis  had  taken, 
the  Moghal  fort  of  Tnmbak  in  NAsik.  Salibat  Jung  demanded  that 
the  restoration  of  Trimbak  should  fonn  part  of  any  setUement.  This 
BdUji  refused  and  the  ^loghals  moved  towards  Junnar  continimlly 
harassed  by  the  Mardthas.  At  last  an  armistice  was  concluded 
and  the  Moghals  returned  to  Haidarabad  (1752).  Daring  the  next 
year  tbe  armistice  was  turned  into  a  peaoe.  Bfliji  returned  to 
Poona  and  soon  after  prepared  a  large  force  for  an  expedition  into 
the  Karnatak  which  turned  out  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  which  he 
was  ever  engaged.^  Before  ho  left  for  tho  Karndtak  Bdldji  endea- 
voured to  anango  a  compromise  with  Tdrdbdi  against  whom  a  force 
bad  been  sent  in  the  preTious  year.  In  Jane  1754  B&liji  returned 
to  Poona  from  tbe  Xamdtak.  Damiji  GlUkwfo,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Poona  since  1751,  was  anxious  to  procure  his  release, 
and  Bdldji  entered  into  terras,  when,  among  other  points  it  was  arranged 
that  Damdji  should  pay  a  sum  of  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000),  should 
set  apart  for  the  Peshwa  half  of  the  territory  conquered  by  him  in 
Gnjarit,  and  should  pay  a  large  sum  as  deputy  commander-in<chie{. 

In  1751,  with  the  object  of  gaining  possession  of  Surat  then  the 

chief  centre  of  trade  in  Western  India,  Ba^hundthi  av,  BdUji's 
brother,  had  been  sent  tn  Gnjarjit,  but  was  recalled  without  effecting 
his  object  Nothing  more  was  done  till  at  tho  close  of  the  rains  of 
1754,  to  spread  Mardtha  power  in  Qujar^t  and  to  carry  out  the 
settlement  made  with  Damdji,  Raghun6thr&7  started  on.  a  second 
expedition  to  GujarAt.  Shortly  after  a  second  eizpedition  which 
B&liji  aeoompanied  for  some  distance  in  person  proceeded  to  the 
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Karndtak.  B^ldji,  who  was  naturally  iiKlolent,  left  the  burden 
of  military  affairs  to  bin  brother  Eaghunathrav  and  tho  civil 
administration  to  his  cousin  SadasUivrdsr.  For  more  than  the  life 
of  a  nHm  plunder  and  violence  had  been  general  An  improvement 
was  begun  at  this  time  by  Rduichandra  KbaSheoTi  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  SadiUiiT  and  after  his  death  was  carried  an  by  SadlwhiT 
Chimndji. 

In  March  1753,  Raghuji  Bhoosla  tho  Sena  Sdhrb  Suhha  died. 
Before  his  death  he  counselled  his  sou  to  preserve  uuiou  in  the 
K«rAtba  emiiire.  Soon  after>  with  the  object  of  beinff  confirmed 
in  his  father^  office,  Baghnii's  son  Jdnoji  came  to  Foona.  JBncoaraged 
by  JAnoji's  approach,  ana,  on  the  T^:-^h\va's  assurance  of  safety^ 
TAr^hki,  the  aged  head  of  the  Satilra  state,  came  to  I'oona.  She 
was  received  with  great  attention  and  agreed  to  the  Peshwa's  former 
proposals.  B(l&ji  professed  maoh  anxletj  for  the  release  of  R&m  Bdj 
the  Slit^ra  chief,  who  was  then  in  contiDoment  in  S&tdra  fort.  He 
pressed  the  point,  being  anxious  that  R/un  Rdja  should  bo  kopt  in 
confinomont  and  judging  that  to  profess  the  ojiposite  view  \\u,s 
the  hkeliest  means  to  bring  T^rabdi  to  take  the  course  he  wished. 
This  calculation  was  correct  and  the  diief  remained  a  prisoner. 
Jteoji  Bhonsla  agreed  to  the  terms  snbscribed  by  his  father.  He 
undertook  to  furnish  10,000  horse  for  the  service  of  the  state  and 
to  pfiy  £00,000  {Us.  9  Idkh.^)  a  year  to  meet  tho  cost  of  the 
establishment  of  the  S^tdra  chief.  Jdnoji  was  formally  invested 
as  Sena  Sdheb  Suhha,  and  Bdl^  approved  of  the  treaty  J&noii 
had  made  in  1761  with  Alivardi  Kb&n  of  Haidarabad^  nnder  whiok 
the  MariUib^  were  to  receiTe  a  share  o!  the  revennes  of  Orissab 
Jinoji  then  left  for  Berdr. 

Tn  July  1755  Bdlaji  Peshwa  returned  from  expo  lition  into  the 
Karuatak.  Shortly  after  Bdldji's  return  Muzaiiar  Khau,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  I*jizdm's  service  appeared  at  Pooua^  made 
bamble  apologies' to  the  Peshwa  and  promises  of  good  conduct^  and 
was  again  entertained  contrary  to  Saddahivrdv*s  advice.  In  April 
1756  the  capture  of  Angria's  FtrrnMioId  of  Ghoria  or  Vijajdurg  in 
Batnafnri  and  the  destruction  ot  Angria^s  power  at  sea  was  tho 
first  achievement  which  raised  the  Englii^  to  importance  as  a 
political  power  in  Westom  India.  A  land  force  of  the  Peshwa'a 
had  acted  with  the  English  fleet.  They  had  given  little  aid  and  Joj 
intrigues  with  Angriahad  tried  to  secure  Ghcria  for  themselves.  This 
attempt  was  discovered  and  prevented  by  the  Enghsh,  atid  the  English 
were  in  the  strong  position  of  holding  Ghcria  of  which  B41d]i  was 
most  anziotis  to  gain  possession.  In  October  1756^  Mr.  John  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Byfield,  members  of  the  Bombay  ConncO,  came  to 
Poena  and  had  a  long  interview  with  BA\6.]i  Peshwa  at  which 
Baghunathr^v  tho  Peshwa's  brother  and  Sadiishivrav  the  Peshwa's 
cousm  were  present.  As  news  had  reached  him  that  M.  Bussy  had 
been  restored  to  power  at  Haidarabad  B41dji  was  anxioita  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  body  of  English  troops.  To  this  Mr.  Spencer  was 
instructed  not  to  agree,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  to  let  tho 
Peshwa  know  that  RaUbat  Khdn  had  been  asking  the  Madras 
Government  to  supply  him  with  English  troops  to  aid  him  in 
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driving  ont  the  French.  Bdlaji  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  any 
mUiance  between  tbeEnglisli  and  tbeNisftm.  Undera  treaty  oonclnded 
on  the  12tb  of  October  1756  Bdlaji  agreed  to  allow  the  Dutch 
no  Bbare  in  the  trade  of  ilie  Maratha  douiiuions,  and  the  EuL'lish 
agreed  to  code  Oheria  to  Baiaji  receiving  in  exchange  ten  villac""? 
incladiug  iiankot  in  the  Central  Konkan  and  the  sovcroigutj  of  uio 
BAnkot  river.  BAUji  engaged  to  giye  no  territory  to  Angriaand  to 
settle  witb  ibe  Sidi  of  Janjira  regarding  his  customa  dues  in  the 
BAnkot  river.  He  also  ngrecd  to  waive  all  claims  on  the  English 
company  and  to  levy  on  Kngli.sh  merchandise  no  additional  inland 
duties.^  Shortly  after  (1750)  Kaghunathrav,  with  Sakhar^m  Bdpa 
as  bU  ag^nt  or  divdn  started  for  Hindnatto.  They  were  joined  by 
lialbir^v  Holkar,  and  togetber  advanced  to  Delhi  and  broke  the 

?ovrcr  of  Ahmad  Abdalli  who  was  forced  to  retire  to  Afghanistan, 
'his,  though  one  of  the  most'  Buccesaful  of  Maratha  campaigns, 
was  costly^  and  was  not  rewarded  with  any  large  share  of  bootv. 
At  tbe  doae  of  1756  BG£}i  led  an  army  soa&  to  tbe  Earnlitak, 
anderossed  the  Kriabna  in  FebmaiT  1757.  Meanwbile  news  had 
come  that  the  Eugli'sh  were  in  trouble  in  Calcutta,  and  that  war  had 
broken  out  in  Europe  between  England  and  France.  This  caused 
a  change  in  Balaji's  attitude  to  the  English.  He  wrote  to  the 
Hadraa  Government,  forwardinea  letter  to  tbe  king  of  England, 
writtoi  with  much  less  friendliness  than  he  bad  abown  in  the 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  provision  in 
the  1756  treaty  agreeing  to  waive  all  claims  on  the  Enghsh 
Company,  asking  tor  the  treasure  aud  stores  which  the  English 
bad  oarried  off  nom  Gberia*  This  request  was  probably  made 
not  in  tbe  bope  of  getting  tbe  Gberia  spoils,  but  preparatory  to 
demands  for  a  share  in  the  revenues  of  the  Moghal  provinces  of 
the  eastern  or  Priyin  Ghfit  that  is  lowland  Karn<4tak  in  which  the 
English  had  now  a  direct  interest.  About  May  1757  Baldji 
retnmed  from  tbe  Kam^tak  witb  the  greater  part  of  hie  army 
sncceBsfiil  to  Poona. 

Daring  the  next  two  years  BdUji  took  a  oonaiderabl^  part  in 

HaidaraSad  affairs  where  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  cause  a  revolution 
and  drive  out  the  French.  In  March  1759  B^l^ji  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  keeping  the  English  from  taking  Surat  castle,  but  through 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  military  talents  of  Admiral  Watson 
the  castle  and  witb  it  the  post  of  Moghal  adniiral  passed  to  the 
English  inthe  same  year.  At  Poona  the  civil  administration  continued 
under  the  management  of  Saddshivniv,  Bdldji's  cousin.  S:id;'»=hiVrt^  v 
was  violent  and  grasping  but  active  and  vigorous,  and  though  proud 
and  nnbending,  had  a  large  share  of  good  nature  and  good  sense.  He 
was  open  to  bribes  but  not  nnder  ciroarastanoes  to  which  Mar&tba 
ideas  attached  shame.  Sadishivr&y  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Bdldji's 
wife  Gopikilbdi,  who  feared  that  ^fubtshivrAr  would  prevent  her  sons 
from  gaining  their  proper  poHition  aud  power  in  the  state.  To 
removo  her  tears  Sadishiyrdv  was  urgent  in  recommending  to  Biliji 
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tbe  eirljr  employmeiit  of  liit  oldest  son  VUiMMtir  in  war  and  ia 

civil  affairs.    In  spite  of  Sadasliivriv's  goodwill  in  tkis  matter, 
GopikAbili  nursed  a  bitter  dislike  of  Sad4shivriv  and  did  what  she 
could  to  arouse  unfriendly  feelings  between  him  and  her  husband 
Bulaji.    This  ill  feeline  did  not  turn  to  open  discourtesy  till  the 
retom  of  Bagunitbr&T  from  North  Indiain  1759.  Sad^hivrilv  blamed 
nn  arrangement  of  BagnnithriT's  which  had  oaoaed  a  loss  to  the  state, 
and  BagunAthriv  left  him  in  anger  telling  him  he  had  better  take 
command  of  the  ne^t  expedition.  The  quarrel  between  Kagundthr&v 
and  Bad^lshirrdv  spread  to  othor  nu  mbers  of  the  family,  and  the  ill 
feeling  became  still  stronger  alter  an  attempt  on  SadAshivrav':^  iifo 
by  Monlftf  Ehbt  whom^oontiwy  to  SadfahiTrAv'a  advioe^Btiiji  had 
raoetved  back  to  favour.    There  was  no  proof  that  either  BiUSji  or 
HagnnAthrdv  was  a  pnrty  to  the  plot.  In  1  760  the  armn^^^ement  Trhich 
had  been  sup'o-estcd  l  y  Rag-unAthrdv  \n  anger,  that  Raghunithriv 
ahouid  take  iSadashivrav's place  at  the  head  of  civilafEairs  in  the  Deccan 
and  that  SadlahiTriT  shoidd  take  BagunithiAv'B  ]gaoe  at  the  heed  of 
the  Maritha  army  in  North  India  was  oairied  out*  before  Sadihhivriiv 
left  with  his  army  for  North  India,  no'^F^  ramc  of  thn  succoss  of  an 
intrigue  for  tho  surrender  of  the  strong  fort  of  Ahtnadiiagar,  which 
for  a  sum  of  money  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  lirahman 
fjffent  of  SadMiTT&v's  by  KAvi  Jang  the  Hoghal  oommandnnt 
This  act  of  treachery  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Niz&m.  BiUji 
marched  with  a  large  army  to  Ahmadnagar,  and  SadAshivrsiv  moved 
eastwards.    The  Moghal  array  under  Sal^bat  Jang  and  Niz^m  Ali 
met  Balftji  s  army  at  Udgir  on  the  banks  of  the  Manjra  about 
one  hundred  miles  east  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  chiefly  by  the  brilliant 
eonrage  of  SadishiTrftT  ended  in  a  severe  defsttt  to  the  Nisto. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  concluded  after  this  important  victory, 
Shivner  in  Poona,  Daulatabad,  Asirgad,  Bijdpnr,  and  tlie  province 
of  Anranj^bad  were  made  over  to  the  Mar^th^.    Those  territories 
yielded  an  estimated  yearly  rovouuo  of  over  £02U,UuO  (Rs.  62 
Ukht).    Of  the  whole  territory  portions  yidding  an  estimated 
yearly  revenue  of  £410,000  (Rs.  41  Idkht)  were  according  to  the 
Peshwa's  practice  granted  as  military  estates  or  jf'girs.    To  wards 
the  close  of  1760  Sad^shivrav  marched  to  North  ludia  in  command 
of  the  richest  army  which  the  Marathas  ever  assembled.    In  the 
middle  of  January  1761  news  of  the  min  of  the  Marithii  at 
P^aipat  reached  Peshwa  Bil&jtr^v  in  the  God^vari  valley.  The 
mossago  ran  :  Two  pearls  have  been  dissolved,  twenty-seven  gold 
fnohars  have  been  lost,  of  the  silver  and  copper  the  total  cannot 
be  cast  up.    B41dji  understood  that  the  two  leaders  his  cousin 
Sad^hivriv  and  his  eldest  son  Vishv^riiv  were  slain,  nnmbefs 
of  his  nobles  lost,  and  the  mass  of  the  proudest  army  the  MartlttUb 
ever  put  in  the  field  destlOi^ed.  B&l^i  retired  slowly  to  Poona. 
The  blow  crushed  him,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  the  end 
of  June  in  the  temple,  he  had  built  on  Parvati  hill  close  to  the  south 
of  Poona. 

Thoogh  nnder  B&Uji  tiie  Mar<th»  power  was  at  its  highest, 
and  though  the  Mardtb^s  praise  the  time  of  his  rale,  B616,ji  owed 

more  to  his  father  and  grandfatlior  and  to  his  brother  Raghundthrdv 
and  his  cousin  Saddshivr^v  than  he  owed  to  himself.    He  was 
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laKj  Bonsnal  and  dissipated,  bat  kind  generous  and  charitable.  He 

loved  intrigue  anrllin  ted  violence.  He  had  great  address,  polished 
manners,  and  considerable  political  sagacity,  tempered  by  a  cunning 
which  passed  for  wisdom.  Thougli  perhaps  less  well-ordered  than 
it  became  abont  tibirty  yean  later  tmder  N&na  Fadnavia,  under 
BAUji  B^jiiAT  the  administration  of  the  country  round  Poona  was 
greatly  improved.  Baliji  Vi^^hvan^fh  the  first  Peshwa  (1714-1720) 
had  done  good  by  stopping  revenue-fa nmnir,  by  grantinjr  land  on 
cheap  leases,  and  by  encouraging  villagers  to  protect  thcmseivus 
firom  the  exactions  of  petty  chiefe.  Still,  till  about  1760,  the  oonntiy 
joiind  Poona  was  full  of  tnrbalence  and  disorder.  BdUji  B^jirdy 
appointed  mdmlatddrs  and  subheddr^  to  the  different  districtH  and 
over  them  in  the  more  distant  parts  placed  a  aarsuhhedar  or 
provincial  governor.  Poona  and  the  other  lands  between  the 
Qodtf*vari  and  the  Knsha%  though  the  best  protected  territoiiea 
nnder  llarAtha  rnle»  bad  no  governor.  Instead  of  being  under  a 
governor  they  were  under  the  Peshwa's  favourites  and  courtiers, 
who  had  absolute  police,  revenue,  and  judicial  power.  They  stayed 
at  court,  governed  by  deputy,  allowed  their  districts  to  fall  into 
disOTder,  paid  to  the  state  bat  a  small  sbaie  of  tbeir  reTonnes,  and 
furnished  no  aooonnta.  Biliji  B&jirAT  was  too  indolent  to  reform 
thoBe  abuses.  But  Sadfishivrdv,  acting  on  a  policy  which  was  started 
by  BArachandra  Bdba  Shenvi,  appointed  a  governor  or  sarsvbhf  ddr, 
imd,  in  epite  of  opposition  which  in  one  case  had  to  be  met  by  foi*ce, 
compelled  the  managers  of  tiie  districts  to  produce  tbeir  aooonnta 
and  to  pay  the  state  its  share  of  the  TOTflnne.  A  respectable 
Shistri  was  placed  at  the  head  of  justice  and  the  police  was  greatly 
improved.  These  reforms  and  the  Peshwa's  success  in  war,  which 
enriched  the 'Deccan  with  the  spoils  of  great  part  of  India,  improved 
the  state  of  the  people.  The  Kar&tha  peasantry  have  ever  since 
blessed  the  days  of  BAI&ji  BijifiT,  or  as  he  was  commonlj  called 
KAna  S&heb  Peshwa.* 

Tliotigh  power  had  so  entirely  passed  from  the  BtkSr^  chief  that 
he  had  to  get  leave  from  the  Peshwa  to  appoint  an  agent  to  collect 
hia  does  as  hereditary  deshmukk  of  Inddpur,  Bdlaji's  second  son 
Madhavr^v,  then  in  his  seventeen  thy  ear,  in  September  1761  went 
toSAt&ra  to  receive  inTcstitoxe.  l%e  yonng  MidhaTrfty  and  bis 
nncle  Eagbundthrdr  irho  was  appointed  regent  had  to  face  the 
difficult  ie.s  which  the  rnin  of  P^nipat  had  brought  upon  the  heads  of 
tbeMaratha  empire.  The  brst  difficulty  was  in  the  Konkan  where 
the  English  sided  with  the  Sidi  of  Jaujira,  saved  his  state  from 
destraction  by  the  MartUhAs,  and  forced  the  UarilthiKa  to  restore 
part  of  the  Sidi's  lands  which  they  had  taken Baghun&tbr&y 
agreed  to  these  terms  because  he  knew  tlmt  Ni7.4m  Ali  was  collecting 
a  large  force  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  territories  which  had 
been  lost  to  iiuidaiabad  by  the  defeat  of  Udgir  in  1760.  The 
Peshwa's  finances  were  low  and  the  MarAtha  nobles  held  back 
from  coming  to  the  Peshwa's  help.   RaghnnithrAv^  in  the  hope 
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of  securing  the  services  of  English  troops,  offered  the  Bombay 
Government  large  cessions  of  territory  near  Jambasar  in  Gujarat. 
What  the  Bombay  Groremment  wanted  was  tlie  island  of  S^ette  but 
this  Raghon^thrdv  was  most  unwilling  to  give.  While  negotiations 
went  on,  the  Moghal  army  had  advanced  close  to  Ahmadnagar.  At 
Toka  about  forty-five  miles  cast  of  Ahmadnag-ar  tho  Mupalmdns 
destroyed  some  Hindu  temples,  and  most  of  the  Marathds  iu  their 
army  deserted  to  Uie  Peshwa  oarrjiag  with  them  Mir  Moghal 
Nis^m-nl-Mulk's  youngest  son.  The  Moghals,  though  opposed  with 
spirit,  continued  to  advance.  At  last  in  1762,  within  fourteen  niilea 
of  Poena,  negotiations  were  opened  and  on  the  cession  of  land  in 
Aurangabad  and  Bedar  yielding  £270,000  (Rs.  27  lakhs)  a  year  the 
Moghal  army  retired.  When  the  danger  from  the  Moghals  was  at 
an  end  RaghanifeluriT's  anxiety  for  English  soldiers  ceased,  and 
the  negotiations  aboai  ceding  S&lsette  to  the  English  were  mdely 
broken  off.* 

When  the  treaty  with  the  NizSm  was  concluded,  Mddhavrav  the 
young  Peahwa,  attended  by  Trimbakr^v  Mdma  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  late  Saddshivrav,  waii  ^aut  Bouth  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
KisAm  All  returned  towards   Bedar.*    Shortly  after  MildbaTrAT 
returned  to  Poena,  his  anxiety  to  shave  in  the  administration 
brought  on  disputes  between  him  and  his  uncle  Raghundthrtlv. 
Rag-hnnAthrttv,    Sakharam   Bhagavant   Bokil  better    known  as 
Sakh^ram  Bapu,  and  several  other  miumters  resigned.  M4dhavr^v 
promptly  asked  TrimfaaM^  H4ma  to  act  as  minister  or  dhdn, 
and  next  under  Trimbakriv  appointed  GoptirAv  Qovind  Fatvardhan, 
Jfigirdiir  of  Miraj.     At  the  '^nme  time  MndhavrAv  chose  as  his 
personal  hg',  nts,  or  kdrkuns,  Hanpant  Fhidke  and  BAlaji  Janilrdan 
Bhauu,  afiurwards  the  famous  Nana  Faduavis.     iiie  failure  of  his 
plan  to  force  MidhavrAv  to  keep  him  in  power  and  the  mutual 
jiatredoll.nandib&iRaghandthrdv'swifeand  Gopikdbii  MAdhaTrAVs 
mother  ?o  enrao'ed  Raghunathr&v  that  he  ret i rod  from  Nd«?ik  to 
Anraugabad,  ami    on   promise   of   cedine*  Dnulatabad,  Asirgad, 
Ahmadnagar,  Shivuer,  and  territory  yielcimg  i,510,000  (Rs.  51 
Idkhs),  he  was  assisted  by  a  Moghal  army,  with  which  half-way 
between  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar  he  mot  uid  defeated  MAdhaTrAr. 
MAdhavrdv  saw  that  a  war  between  him  and  his  undo  must  cause  a 
complete  split  in  the  Mararha  state.    He  accordingly  threw  himself 
into  JEia^huudthrav  s  power,  who  placed  him  in  couHnemeut  but  treated 
him  with  respect.   Baghnntfthrav,  being  now  in  nnoonferolled  power, 
appointed  Sakh&r&m  Bdpn  and  Nilkanthriv  Puraudhare  his  principal 
ministers,  bestowinrr   on   Saklh'ivflm  an   pptatc    worth  £90,<>00 
(Rs.  9  lakhs)  and  giving  Nilkauthrav  the  comtii:nid  of  Purandhar 
fort    He  raised  his  own  infant  son  Bh4akarr4v  tu  the  ofiicu  of 
Ftatinidhi  or  deputy,  and  made  Nfo>  Shankar  his  deputy.  These 
and  other  changes  gave  much  offence,   and,  when,  to  gratify 
personal  hatred,  Rsghanithriv  took  the  fort  of  Miiaj  from  GopAlriv 
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Patvardbaii»  GopilxmT  and  many  Mar^tha  nobles  went  over  to  the 

In  the  war  which  followed  the  Ms^&ih&  troops  ravaged  the 
NixAm's  oonntry,  and  KisAm  Ali  adnmoed  aad  plundered  Poona^ 
taking  mnoh  property  and  dest  roy  in  g  and  burning  aUbonaes  which 

were  not  ransomed.  Shortly  after,  in  1763,  the  violence  of  the  rains 
forced  the  Moghals  to  TN-ithdraw  to  Aurangabad,  In  the  same  year 
Jdnoji  Bhonsla,  who  had  been  won  to  the  Niz4m's  side  bj  the  promise 
of  tLe  S&tira  regenpy>  fonnd  the  Niito'a  piomnes  deoe]ittve 
and  returned  to  the  reehws.  In  the  battle  which  IdUowed  at 
Rakisbon  or  TAndalja,  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage  and 
military  talent  of  M^dlmvrdv,  the  Marithis  gained  a  complete 
victory  After  peace  was  cuncladed  with  the  Nizim,  on  the  death 
of  R;xghuo&thrdT'8  80Q  Bhtekarr^v,  Bharinr^r  was  restored  to  his 
rank  of  Pratinidhi,  Miraj  was  giveii  back  to  QoptiriT  Patvardhan, 
and  on  B41dji  Jan^rdan  Bh&na  afterwards  known  as  Nina  Fadnaria 
wn?  "bestowed  tho  office  of  Fad na vis.  In  1764  a  larp^e  army  was 
assembling  at  Poona  to  act  agamst  Uaidar  Ali  who  had  riseu  to 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Maisar.  Mddhavr^T 
msistod  on  his  right  to  command  this  army  while  his  unde 
remained  at  Poona  to  conduct  the  government.  Sakh&r&m  B&pa 
joined  in  BnpportiDj^  M^dhavr^v  Kag-linndtliTT^v  yielded  but  retired 
in  anger  to  A  nandveli  near  ISa&ik.  These  discusBions  delayed  the 
Peshwa's  advance,  and,  before  he  could  reach  the  Eam&takj 
^Gop&lrAT  Fatrardhan  was  defeated  by  Haidar^s  general  Fasal* 
nlla  Kh&n  with  great  loss.  M4dhavr6v  was  more  successful.  In  the 
month  of  May  he  entered  the  Kam&tak  with  an  army  of  .'^0,000 
horse  and  about  the  same  number  of  infantry  and  near  Ann^vatti 
inflloted  a  severe  defeat  on  Haidar  Ali.  This  led  to  a  treaty  under 
which  Haidar  engaged  to  restore  all  places  wrasted  from  MlaHMT 
Ghorpadc,  to  relinquish  all  claims  on  the  Naw4b  of  Savanur,  and  to 
pay  £320,000  (Rs.  32  Idkhs)  to  the  Peehwa.  After  this  treaty  was 
concluded  Madhavr4v  left  the  Karn^tak  and  recrossed  the  Krishna  by 
the  end  of  February  1765.  The  ill  feeling  between  Midhavrdv  and 
Baghunithriv  eontiniiad  to  he  fostered  by  the  hatred  ol  Gopik&b^ 
and  Anandibii.  As  lUdhaTrftr  knew  that  Raghan&thr6v  could  at 
this  time  gain  the  aid  either  of  Niziim  Ali  or  of  Jdnoji  Bhonsla,  he, 
in  1766,  oondaded  a  secret  alliance  with  iNiiz^m  Ali  who  hoped  to 
persuade  MidhavrAv  to  join  him  in  attacking  Haidar  Ali.  During 
the  same  year  Nisim  Ah  entered  into  an  alhance  with  the  English 
with  the  object  of  overthrowing  Haidar  and  restraining  the  spread 
of  the  Marithte.  In  1767  MMhavrdv,  who  probably  telt  that  the 
combination  of  the  English  and  Nisdm  must  be  partly  directed 
against  him,  advanced  by  himself  into  the  Kamdtak,  levied 
iBOO,000  (Ba.  80  laUu)  from  Haidar  and  £170,000  (Bs.  17  Idkht) 
from  other  powers  in  the  Kamitak,  and  returned  to  the  Dcccan 
before  the  NizSm  had  taken  the  field.  The  English  and  the  Niz^ni 
sent  envoys  to  claim  part  of  the  Mar^tha  plunder,  but  they  were 
treated  with  broad  and  undisguised  ridicule.^ 
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In  1768  Mr.  Mostyn  came  to  Pooua  as  envoy  from  the  Bombay 
Government  to  try  and  secure  an  assurance  that  the  Peshwa  would 
not  join  inalUuioe  with  Haidar  and  the  Nii^  MidhavrftT  leftned 
to  give  may  praniBe  and  told  the  envoy  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  with  the  help  of 
I^m^ji  Gaikwdr  and  Gangddhar  Yashvant  the  divan  of  Holkar, 
Baghunathriv  collected  a  large  armv  at  Ndsik  and  marched  about 
fi%-fiTa  milea  north  to  the  nei^hboarhood  of  the  hill  £art  of  Dhodap. 
Aa he  ms  waiting  at  Dhodap  m  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  Jdnoii 
Bhonsla  of  Ber^r,  Madhavrdv  surprised  Raghun&thrdv's  army,  tooTc 
him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Poona  where  he  confined  him  in 
the  Peshwa's  palace.  In  1769  to  punish  J^noji  for  the  support 
he  had  giren  to  BaghimAthr^v,  the  Peahwa  advanced  towards  Berkr, 
and  Jinoji  wheeled- to  the  west  and  began  to  plunder  the  country 
on  the  way  to  Poona.  After  Poona  was  destroyed  by  Nizam  Ali  in 
1 763,  Mddhavrdv  had  proposed  to  surround  it  with  a  wall.  Thisdesij^ 
was  afterwards  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  no  fortified  plain  city 
oooldbeaaaaifeaaSiBhgadaadPanHidhar.  On  Jtoqji'sapproaehthe 
people  of  Poona  sent  oft  their  property.  MAdhavrAv  ordered  Gopdlrdv 
Patvardhan  and  R^mchandra  Ganesh  to  move  against  J^oji  with 
30,000  horse,  but  Gop^rtlv  was  in  league  with  Jdnoji  and  took  no 
steps  to  stop  his  plundering.  IdMh&vriv  shortly  after  was  forced  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Jinoji.  He  next  ordered  Visliji  Sjuhna  Binivile^ 
accompanied  by  lUmohandra  Ganeab,  Tukoii  Holkar,  and  HahA^i 
Sindia  the  illegitimate  son  of  R&noji  Sinaia  and  the  successor  in 
the  family  estates  of  his  nephew  Jankoji,  to  start  at  once  with  an 
army  to  Milwa.  In  spite  of  these  urgent  orders  M^dhavrav,  two  or 
three  days  after,  when  riding  to  his  favourite  village  of  Theor  thirteen 
milea  east  of  Poona,  fonnd  Mahidji'a  camp  without  naign  of  moving. 
He  instantly  sent  word  to  Mahidji,  that  if  on  his  return  from  Theur 
he  found  a  tent  standing  or  his  troops  in  sight  he  would  plunder 
the  camp  and  take  his  estates.  This  expedition  to  Northern  India 
was  extremely  successful,  and  a  heavy  tribute  was  impoaed  on 
the  Jits.  Though  so  constantly  pressed  by  wan  and  rebellions, 
MAdhivr&v  did  mnch  to  improve  the  civil  government  of  his  country. 
His  efforts  were  greatly  aided  by  the  celebrated  R6m  ShAstri,  an 
upright  and  pure  judge  in  almost  universal  corruption.  One  of 
Md(Siavr4v's  first  acts  was  to  stop  the  practice  of  forcing  villagers 
to  carry  baggage  wiUiout  pay.  The  practice  was  so  common,  that 
the  order  putting  a  atop  to  it  oocasioned  much  discontent  and  many 
of  the  leading  men  disre^rded  the  order.  Mddhavrfiv,  who  had  an 
excellent  system  of  rif  -  learned  chat  some  valuable  articles  belongi^ 
to  the  subheddr  of  i>ai4iiem  wore  being  carried  by  forced  labour.  He 
seifled  and  confiscated  the  property,  and  levied  a  heavy  fine  to  repay 
the  people  for  being  taken  from  their  fields.  He  issued  fresh  orders, 
which  none  who  taiew  his  system  of  spies  dared  to  disobey.  In 
the  fair  season  of  1770,  Mddhavr^v  had  leisure  to  turn  hia  attention 
to  the  Kam^tak,  where  Haidar  Ali,  having  made  peace  with  the 
English,  not  colj  evaded  the  Maritthn  demands  but  levied 
contributions  on  the  Peshwa's  vassals.  Tb  punish  this  insult,  in 
November,  Mddhavrfiv  sent  forward  a  large  body  of  horse  under 
6op41r4v  Patvacdhan  and  Malh^rriv  Btotia,  himself  following  at 
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the  head  of  20,000  horse  and  15,000  foot.     His  progress  was 
successful  and  he  reduced  several  places  of  strength.    In  Jnne  an 
atfeaok  of  ihd  diaease  whieh  was  waBtiog  him,  a  ooasamption  which 
be  believed  wae  brought  on  by  the  corse  ox  the  mother  of  the  Kolh&pur 
chief,  forced  M&dhavrdv  to  return  to  Poona,  leaving  Triinhakrdv 
MAma  to  carry  on  the  war.    In  1771,  as  soon  .as  the  season  allowed, 
M4dha?r4v  marched  from  i^oona  intending  to  join  Trimbakrav 
HAma.  He  was  again  taken  ill,  and  made  orer  tibe  eommand  to 
Apa  Balvant  who  defeated  Haidar  and  forced  him  to  oome  to 
terms.    During  the  rainy  season  Madhavrav's  health  so  greatly 
improved  that  he  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  his  dison^'o.  But  in  March 
17  72  his  sickness  returned.    This  attack  was  prououuced  incurable^ 
and  on  tbemmningof  the  I8th  of  November  he  died  at  ^Hieorin  the 
28th  year  of  bis  i^e.    He  left  no  children,  and  his  widow  RamdbiLij 
who  had  a  great  love  for  him,  burnt  herself  with  his  body.  The 
death  of  MddhavrAv,  says  Grant  Duff,  occasioned  no  immediate 
commotion.  Like  his  own  disease  it  was  at  hrst  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  the  root  which  nonrished  the  far-spr^uling  tree  was  cnt  from  the 
stem.    The  plains  of  Panipat  were  not  more  fatal  to  the  Hariltha 
empire  than  the  early  end  of  this  excellent  prince,  brave,  prudent, 
fond  of  his  people,  firm,  and  successful.    Mddharr^v,  who  is  known 
as  Thorale  or  Great  Madhavrdv,  is  entitled  to   special  praise 
for  his  support  of   the  weak  against  the  oppressive^   of  the 
poor  against  the  ridi,  and,  so  mr  as  the  oonstitntion  of  socnety 
admitted,  for  his  justness.    M^hayrAv  started  nothing  new.  He 
improved  the  existing  system,  tried  to  cure  defects  without  changing 
forms,  and  restrained  a  corruption  which  he  could  not  remove.  The 
efficiency  of  his  early  government  was  clogged  rather  than  aided 
by  the  abilities  of  Sakh&rim  Bdpo.   The  old  minister's  influence 
was  too  great  for  his  young  master's  talents.    All  useful  acts  were 
set  down  to  Sakhdr^m  Bdpuand  all  that  was  unpleasant  to  MAdharrdv, 
an  allotment  of  praise  and  blame,  which  Mddhavrdv's  irritable 
and  uugovemed  temper  seemed  to  justify.    When,  shortly  after 
BaghonlUhrAv'B  confinement  (1768),  ludhavr&v  removed  SakhArim» 
he  allowed  Moroba  his  successor  to  do  nothing  without  his  orders, 
and  established  a  system  of  intelligence  which  gave  him  prompt  and 
exact  information  regarding  both  domestic  and  foreiprn  events. 

For  some  time  before  Madhavrdv's  death  liaghunjithr^v'a 
confinement  had  been  much  relaxed.  As  his  nephew's  health  declined, 
BaghnnlltbfAv  opened  intrignes  with  Haidar  Ali  and  the  NiiAm  to 
obtain  his  freedom  and  secure  his  succession  as  Pesbwa.  Daring 
Mfidhavrdv's  last  illness  the  ministers  intercepted  the  correspondence. 
Nineteen  persons  were  sent  to  hill  forts,  and  Rap-hnndthrrir's 
confinementwouldhavebecomeatncter  than  ever,  had  nut/ Aladbavrav, 
feeling  that  death  was  near,  interposed,  observing  that  it 
was  natural  for  his  nncle  to  desire  his  liberty.  His  sound 
discrimination  showed  him  that  his  brother  would  fail  to  conduct  the 
ndmini^trration  if  Raghundthrdv  wore  neither  effectually  restrained 
nor  couciiiated.  Judging  conciliation  better  than  restraint,  he 
appointed  BagbnnithiAv's  friend  SakliMni  BApn  minister,  and 
summoned  Karrlmn^thr^v  to  Theur  and  there  solemnly  placed  his 
yoimgerbjratherKiFiyaiuiTanderRagbiiii^itbi^v's  cl^  Shortly 
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before  Mddliavrdv's  donth  Mr.  Thomas  Mostyn,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  came  to  live  at  Poena  as  an  envoy  of  the  British 
Government.^  In  December  1772  N^rdyaarav,  the  third  of  B^Uji 
BAjM^'b  sons,  then  aeventeen  jeem  old  went  to  SlltAra  and  was 
t&Tested  as  Peshwa  SakhirAm  Bdpa  received  the  robes  of  prime 
minister  under  the  name  of  kdrbhdri,  Bajdba  Punndhare  was 
appointed  minister  or  divan,  and  Nrfna  Fadnavig  was  appointed 
recorder  ot  fadnavis}  NdrAyanrAv  and  liaghuudthniv  for  some  time 
continued  iu  apparent  frieudship.  But  the  old  hatred  between 
N^dyanr&v'sxiioyier  Qopikibdi  and  BeghmiAtiiiAT'e  wife  Aiuuidibii, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Brdhman  ministers  aoon  produced  discord, 
and,  on  the  1 1  th  of  April  1773,  Raghundthrdv  was  confined  in  a  room 
in  the  palace  in  which  Narayanr^v  usnall y  lived  when  at  Poona.  Nana 
Fadnaris  stood  high  iu  Narijanrdv^s  favour^  but  Baj^ba  Furandhare 
and  Haripant  PhMke  were  Ms  chief  confidants.  The  condnot  of  the 
leading  affairs  of  state  nominally  continued  with  SaUutrAm  Bi/pa, 
hat  the  favourites  were  opposed  to  his  power.  N^r^yanzAir,  who  had 
a  long-ino"  for  military  fame,  looked  forward  with  eati^erness  to  the 
next  season's  campaign  in  the  Karn^ituk.  Troops  wcw  told  to  bo 
in  readiness,  and  orders  were  despatched  to  recall  the  armies  from 
North  India.  On  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  August  a  commotion 
broke  out  among  the  Peshwa's  regular  in&ntry  in  Poona.  Towards 
noon  the  disturbance  so  greatly  increased  that  Ndrdyanrdv,  before 
going  to  dine,  told  Haripant  Phadke  to  restore  order.  Haripant 
neglected  these  instructions  and  wont  to  dine  with  a  friend.  In 
the  afternoon^  NMyanrAv,  who  had  retired  to  rest^  was  wakened 
by  a  tnmnlt  in  the  palace,  where  a  large  body  of  ix^ntiy*  led  by 
two  men  naMed  Sumersing  and  Muhammad  Ynsuf,  were  demandinff 
arrears  of  pay.  Kharal-gintr  who  commanded  the  palace  guard 
joined  the  rioters.  Instead  of  entering  the  open  main  gate, 
they  made  their  way  through  an  unfinished  door  on  the  east  side, 
wbichy  tc^fether  with  the  wall  lonnd  the  palace,  had  shortly  before 
been  pulled  down  to  make  an  entrance  distinct  from  the  entrance  to 
Raghundthrdv^B  qimrter.  On  starting  from  sleep  NdrAyRnrdr,  clnsoly 
pursued  by  Sumersing,  ran  to  his  uik  Il's  room.  He  throw  himself 
into  his  uncle's  arms,  and  called  on  him  to  save  him.  liaghunathrtlr 
begged  Snmerstng  to  spare  his  life.  I  have  not  gone  thns  far  to 
ensure  my  own  destruction  replied  Sumersing ;  let  him  go,  or  yon 
shall  die  with  him.  Raghundthr^v  disengaged  himself  and  got  out 
on  the  terrace.  Nardyanrdv  attempted  to  follow  him,  bntTnilla  Povir 
an  armed  Maratha  servant  of  Raghunathr^v'Sj  seTzr  d  Uim  by  the  leg, 
and  j)ulled  him  down.  As  NdriiyanrAv  fell,  Ch^paji  Tilekar,  one 
of  bis  own  servants,  came  in,  and  thoogh  unarmed  roshed  to  his 
master.  K^^r^yanrdv  clasped  his  arms  round  Ch&pAji's  neck,  and 
Somersing  and  Tralia  slew  them  both  with  thehr  swords.  Meanwhile 
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The  turn  alt  passed  to  the  city,  armed  men  thronged  the  streets,  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  townsmen  ran  to  and  fro  in  constemstiiKi. 
K20  ^istT*      Sakhifim  BApa  went  to  tiie  polioe  magistratof't  office  and  there  lieeid 

that  Baghun&thrAy  had  sent  assurances  to  the  people  that  all  wu 

qnict.  Sakhdriim  Bdpn  directed  Han'paTit  Phac!ke  to  write  a  note  to 
KaghuB^thr^v.  KacrhuDdthrdv  answered  iellmg  him  that  some  soldiera 
had  mardered  his  nephew.  Haripant  declared  that  HaghundthrAv  was 
the  mnTderer  and  fled  to  BMmntL  SeUiMm  Btfpn  told  the  people 
to  go  to  their  homes  and  that  no  one  wonld  harm  them.  On  thst 
ni^t  Baj&ba  Pnrandhare  and  M^loji  Ghorpado  had  au  interview  with 
RatfhnnAthrtlv,  and  Trim"hakrdv  Mdma  bore  off  N^rAyanr^v's  body 
and  burnt  it.  Visitors  were  received  at  the  palace.  Mr.  Mos^n, 
the  English  envoy  and  the  different  agents  paid  their  respects, 
bnt  KaghunitiuBAr  remained  in  confinement,  detuaed,  aa  waa  eaad, 
by  the  conspimton  as  a  security  for  the  peyment  of  their  arrears. 
Rftfjfhnndthrfiv  wfts  snspected,  bufc  there  was  no  proof.  He  wrr  known 
to  have  loved  his  nephew,  ami  the  ministers  decided  that,  until 
the  contrary  was  proved,  Kaghuu^thrdv  ukouid  be  held  innocent  and 
be  nooepted  as  tiie  new  Beekwe.  BAm  ShMn  approved  of  this 
decision.  At  the  same  time  he  made  close  inquiries.  After  about 
six  weeks  he  found  a  paper  from  Raghun^thrtlv  to  Sumcrsing,  giving 
him  authority  to  slay  N^rjiyanrtlv.  R^m  Shdstri  showed  this  p?\y>f>r  to 
Kaghunathriiv,  who  admitted  that  he  had  given  an  order,  but  persisted 
that  his  order  was  to  seize  NAr&yenriv,  not  to  slay  him.  Examination 
'  of  the  Daper  confirmed  Baghnn&thiAy'e  etatement,  showing  thsfe  the 
word  akiirdve  seize  had  been  dumged  to  maffves  kiU.  This  change  it 
WM  generally  believed  was  the  work  of  Anandibdi  Ra^hnnfithriv's 
wife ;  it  waa  also  believed  that  it  was  under  her  ortlers  that  the 
servant  Tralia  Povar  had  taken  part  in  Isdrayanrdv's  murder.  When 
Baghnnttht^T  oonfawod  hie  ehwe  in  NMvuizAt^i  moder,  be  aeked 
'Bim  Shdstri  what  atonement  he  conld  make.  The  sacrifice  of  your 
life,  replied  the  Shietri,  is  the  only  atonement.  Tho  ShAstri  refused 
to  stay  long-pr  in  Poena  with  liagiiuu^thniv  at  the  head  of  affairs,  left 
the  city,  and  spent  the  resit  of  his  life  in  retirement  near  Mean* 
while  the  arrears  of  pay  were  discharged,  Raghnn^hvAv  wee  released, 
and  bia  adcmted  ion  Amritriy,  attended  liy  BaUha  PnTandbare, 
was  sent  to  S&tiura  to  bring  the  robes  of  oflBce.  KaghnniUhr&T  was 
Baghundfhrdv,  proclaimed  Peshwa.  SakhAi^im  Bdpn  was  confirmed  as  prime  minister 
Sixth  Ftthwot  or  Mrhhdri ;  and  Chinto  Vithal  and  Sadiishiv  Rimchandm  the  son  of 
i799*177f  B^mchandra  Bdba  bhunvi  were  the  most  confidential  of  Baghuniith- 
rAfn  adviaen.  Ntfiiyaniiv  was  mnrdeied  in  bis  eighteenth  year. 
His  follies,  which  were  the  follies  of  a  boy,  have  been  blackened  into 
crimes  by  the  foelinprs  and  interests  of  his  rivals.  He  was  affectionate 
to  his  relations,  kind  to  his  servants,  and  loved  by  all  but  his 
enemies.  By  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (November  1773)  the 
Peshwa'sarmy  in  North  India  nnderYis&ji  Kri^na  returned  to  Poena. 
They  had  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  emperor  SMh  Alam  II.  to  free 
himself  from  Mardtha  control,  and  had  greatly  strengthened 
Marfttba  power  at  the  Delhi  conrt.^    Haidar  Ali  of  Matsar 
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and  Nizam  Ali  of  Haidarabad  lost  little  time  iu  taking  advantage 
of  the  disorders  at  PooDa.  Raghun^thrdv  resolved  to  oppose  Nizdm 
Ali  and  cripple  his  power.  It  was  when  the  army  had  marched 
and  Ragfaunithriv  wM  leaving  Poona,  that  B&in  Sh^tri  prodaoed  the 
proof  ot  Raghnnilthr&T's  knowledge  of  the  plot  against  Ndr^yanrdv 
and  stated  that  so  long  as  Raghundthrdv  remained  tit  the  head  of 
affairs  ho  would  never  return  to  Poona.  Though  the  other  ministers 
did  not  openly  withdraw  from  Raa^hunAthr^v's  support  they  soon 
beoame  estranged  from  hia  oonncib,  and  SacUKehiir  BAmohandra, 
Chin  to  Vithal,  A'bdji  Mahlide^;  and  Sakhdrdm  Hari,  the  persona 
of  whom  ho  made  choice,  were  ill  qualified  to  supply  their  place. 
Sakhdrdm  B6pu  and  Ndna  Fadnavis  on  different  pretences  withdrew 
from  the  army  and  returned  to  Poona.  They  were  soon  followed 
by  GanpatrA7  BAatia^  BAb&ji  NAik  B&rAmatikar,^  and  several  other 
persons  of  consequence.  Except  Bajaba  Pnrandhare,  Koroba 
Fadnavis  was  the  last  of  Raghunathrdv's  minister  to  quit  his  camp. 
All  but  Kaghunithr&v  and  his  dependents  saw  there  was  some 
scheme  on  foot.* 

The  leading  members  of  the  Poona  ministry  were  Sakhar^m 
Bipo,  IVimbakr&v  Mima,  Nina  and  Moroba  Fadnavis,  Baiiba 
Pnrandhare,  AnandrAv  Jiviji,  and  Haripant  Phadke.   All  these 

men  had  been  raised  by  the  Peshwa's  family  and  had  no 
connection  with  Shivilji's  and  Shahu's  eight  ministers.  The 
leaders  of  the  ministry  were  Ndna  Fadnavis  and  Haripant  Phadke. 
It  was  found  that  Gangibii  Nariyauriv's  widow  was  pregnant,  and  it 
was  determined  that  she  shonld  be  taken  for  safis^  to  Parsndhar, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  that  other  pregnant  Brihman  women 
should  be  sent  with  her  that  the  risk  of  mishap  might  be  avoided 
and  the  chance  of  Gangabai's  child  proving  a  be  amended. 
On  the  morninff  of  the  30th  of  January  1774,  K4ua  Fadnavis  and 
Haripant  Phadke  carried  Oang&bAi  from  Poona  to  Porandhar.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Pirvatil^,  the  widoir  of  SadishivriT,  a  lady 
held  in  high  respect,  and  the  reason  of  her  removal  was  publicly 
announced.  The  ministers  formed  a  regency  under  GangAbdi  and 
began  to  govern  in  her  name.  All  the  adherents  of  Ra^hunathriv, 
who,  by  this  time  had  adyanoed  beyond  BalUri^  were  wrown  into 
confinement.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Nizim  Ali  and 
Sibiji  Bhonsla,  both  of  whom  agreed  to  support  Gkngibdi  and  a  wide- 
spread intrigue  in  Raghunithrilv*s  camp  was  organized  by  Krishnardv 
Balvant.  When  Raghunithriv  heard  of  the  i*evolt  in  Poona,  with  the 
Pant  Pratinidhi  and  Mnrirriv  Qhorpade,  ho  began  to  march  towards 
the  city.  Haripant  Phadke  came  from  Poona  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  a  division,  while  Trimabkrdv  Mima  and  Sibaji  Bhonsia 
were  advancing  from  Purinda.  On  the  4th  of  March  1774  Raghu- 
nithriv  met  and  defeated  the  minister's  troops  under  Haripant 
Phadke  near  Pandharpnr  in  Sholipur.  The  news  of  this  defeat 
filled  Poona  with  alarm.  The  people  packed  their  propsrtj  and 
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*  The  nephew  or  gnuidcon  of  BApnji  Niik  BArimatiiuu:,  who  was  ourried  to  ths 
Mnt  of  BilAji  B4jirAv  and  who  mAamNifed  with  Ihs  tnppoct  fli  Baglniji  BhoesU  to 
pnrehaoe  the  office  of  Peshwa  in  17401 

*  Grant  Onrs  MarAthAs,  365. 
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fled  for  Bafoty  to  retired   villages  and  hill  forfea.    Instead  al 

tnmrTiiticr  on  Poona  RagbuiidtLrdv  passed  north  to  receive  the  aid 
of  Hoikar,  Siudia,  GaikwAr,  and  the  Bng'lish.  On  the  18th  of 
April  1774,  a  son  was  born  to  Gangibjli,  Ndrijanr^v^s  widow.  In 
Grant  Duff's  opinioo,  notwitlwtandiiig  tbe  Baspidons  eiroamstaacee 
which  formed  part  of  the  minister's  scheme,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  child  was  the  son  of  the  murdered  Nir&yaur^v.  The  child  was 
named  Madhavrtiv  NHrAyrin,  afterwards  known  a9  Savdi  Madhavrar. 
Gangttbfii  seutSakh^ram  IMpu  an<l  Njlna  Faduavis  to  receive herson's 
robes  of  iuvestiture,  which  the  Haja  seut  from  S&tdra  in  charge  of  Nil- 
kanthr&T  Porandhare.  The  infiant  MAdhavr&T  was  formally  installed 
Pesh wa  when  he  was  forty  days  old.*  Jealonsy  soon  sprang  up  among 
the  ministers.  Nrina  Faduavls  was  too  cantions  to  tnke  the  lead  and 
Bupported  Sakhdram  Bapu  as  the  head  of  the  govei  iiTupnt.  This 
conduct  was  as  much  due  to  timidity  as  to  design.  Sakii^iraui  Bapu 
was  an  old,  eantioas,  time-serring  oooriier,  but  lie  was  a  maia  of  ttueh 
more  courage  tluiii  Nina,  and, in  his  hnmble  and  assidaoaB  colleague 
and  adherent,  he  did  not  see  a  future  rival  and  a  powerfal  foe. 
So  great  was  Sakhiram  Bapu's  influence  that  his  seces-^ion  would 
have  mined  the  minister's  causo.  Nana's  position  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  Gangibai's  passion  for  iiiui.  He  could  thoroughly 
trast  her  and  teach  her  toe  best  means  of  governing  the  okL 
ministers.  Nona's  consin  Moroba,  who  had  been  Mddhavr&v'a 
ostensible  prime  minister,  was  dissatisfied  to  find  thot  little  deference 
was  paid  to  his  counsel.  If  he  could  have  done  it  with  safety  aud 
made  sure  of  a  future  rise  to  power,  he  would  readily  have  gone  back 
to  RaghonAthriv.  ^uch  of  the  other  ministers  as  woold  not  submit 
to  SakhMm  and  fTAna  were  soon  united  in  common  discontent. 
This  split  among  the  ministers  became  generally  known  by  th» 
discovery  of  a  corresponflpn<'o  on  the  part  of  Moroba,  Baj^ba,  and 
Babdji  Ndik  with  Kaghundthr^v.  Letters  intercepted  by  Harijumt 
near  Burhauput  buowed  that  these  three  had  formed  a  plan  to  secure 
SakhMm  B^pn,  Ndna,  Qangibii,  and  the  infant  M AdbaTrir,  all  of 
whom,  daring  the  rains,  to  escape  the  chill  damps  of  Porandhar,  had 
OOme  to  live  in  S^vad.  They  heard  of  this  conspiracy  on  the  30th  of 
Jane,  and  with  undissembled  panic  fled  to  the  fort.  The  discovery  of 
their  piotdefoated  the  designs  of  the  leeble  triumvirate.  The  ministers 
sent  agents  through  the  country  to  blackeu  the  crimes  of  Raghun^thr&y 
and  hold  forth  on  the  justice  of  the  ministers'  cause.  At  the  same 
time  they  breathed  nothing  but  union  and  conowd.  They  deter- 
mined to  gain  Raglmndthr/iv's  absolute  submission;  and  their  active 
and  judicious  preparations  for  war  showed  that  they  understood  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  peace.^  When  Raghundthrdv  passed  north 
instead  of  marching  on  Poona  he  sent  an  agent  to  the  British 
leaideat  with  hurried  and  vagae  applications  for  aid  in  men  and 
money.  The  British  were  willing  to  help  him,  bat  before  any 
agreement  could  be  made  he  had  retired  too  far  for  communication 
from  Poona.  Negotiations  were  next  opened  with  Mr.  Gambier  tho 
English  chief  or  civil  governor  of  Surat.    in  tlie  latter  part  of  17 74 


*  Oiwkt  DoflTa  MartthAi,  368. 


*  Qnnt  DnTs  Mnrithia,  370. 
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the  ministers  won  both  Sindia  and  Holkar  to  their  side  and  sent  an 
army  of  30,000  men  under  Haripant  Phadke  to  pursue  Raghun^thr^y. 
In  the  beginning  of  1775  Sakh^dm  and  N^na  returned  to  Purandhar 
and  from  k  Iranaactad  all  iftnn.  On  the  6th  of  March  1775 
BaghonAUitAT  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  whioh  it  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Snrat.'  With  their  help  he  went  to  Cambay  in 
Gnjardt,  and  on  the  plain  of  Ards  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Anand  in  Kaira,  defeated  Haripant  Phadke  and  his  adherent 
Fatehsing  Gaikwar.  This  news  caused  the  ministerial  party  great 
alann.  NiiAm  AU  pressed  them  hard,  professed  sympathy  with 
Kaghon^Uhrav,  and£»abts  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  young  Midhayr&r, 
and,  to  remain  quiet,  received  a  grant  of  land  worth  £180,000  (Rs.lS 
Idkhs)  a  year.  The  Mar^tha  nobles  had  no  dislike  to  Raghun^thriy, 
and^  if  the  next  campaign  proved  as  successful  as  the  last,  would 
|irobably  haye  made  no  objection  to  his  being  named  regent  of  the 
young  MiUlliayrAy.  Raghon&thrAy  wasdisliKed  by  many  Poona 
BrAhmaas,  even  by  those  who  did  not  belieye.he  was  a  party  to  tiia 
murder  of  Ni,r^yanr^v.  The  bulk  of  the  people  ROPraed  to  have 
no  stronger  feeling  against  him  than  that  he  was  unlucky.^  The 
success  which  had  attended  the  eH'orts  of  the  English  to  help 
RaghuoAthriy  and  the  adyantsges  the  English  had  gained  by  theur 
alliance  were  lost  by  the  action  of  the  latuy  aniyed  members  of  the 
Bengal  Council,  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Hastings,  declared  the  Bombay  treaty  with  Ragunathriv  impolitic, 
dangerous,  unauthorised,  and  unjust,  and  sent  Colonel  Upton  to 
Poena  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  ministers  and  the  Bombay 
Goyemment.*  TUs  ill-judged  interference  strengthened  the  hancu 
of  the  ministers  at  Pnrandbar  and  ultimately  cemented  the  tottering 
Mardtha  confederacy  under  the  administration  of  NAna  Fadnavis.  In 
December  1776  Sakhardm  B6pu  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
General  stating  that  the  Bombay  Goyemment  had  acted  beyond 
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>  Under  the  trraty  of  Sont  the  Bombay  Oorenimeiit  engaged  at  onoe  to  eend  600 

Kuropean  and  1000  Native  troops  -with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery  to  help 
Rnghun^thr^v.  They  pledge<l  themselves  to  make  up  the  number  to  700  or  800 
Kuropeans  and  1700  aepoys,  M  ith  gun-lnacars,  artificoply  and  pioneers,  the  whole 
•ntniuiting  to  3000  men.  BaghunAthriv  engaged  on  aooonnt  of  2600  men  to  pay 
£ISO.O0O  (Re.  Idkfu)  m  month  with  a  proportionate  inoreaae  or  deeraMO 
•rc  Ttimg  U)  the  number  of  men  supplied.  As  a  security  for  the  payniemt  he  made 
over  teniporanly  the  districta  of  A  mod,  UAnsot,  Bala4r,  and  part  of  Ankleavar 
in  Central  Gujarit,  and  ceded  in  perpetuity  Baesein  with  ite  dependencies,  the 
island  of  S&lsetto,  and  the  other  islandR  ;  the  distrirts  of  J.itnlnts.ir  and  OlpAd  in 
<^ntral  Gujarat;  and  an  assiguuicnt  of  Kb.  7."),(K)()  annually  upon  Anklesvar  in 
Hroach,  the  whole  amounting  to  £192,500  (Hs.  1 'J, 25,000)  a  year.  IJ.  engaged  to 
procure  the  oeaeion  of  the  Q&ikwAr's  ihare  of  the  revenue  of  broach,  and  to  pav  all 
«xpemei  tho  Gontpany  might  inetir  in  ohtataiBg  poeMMton  of  the  epeaified  ewm 


which  were  to  he  i  in«i,li  rn  l  ,is  belonging  to  them  from  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
As  llaghunAthrAv  mhh  du^titute  of  other  funds,  he  deposited  jewels  valued  at 
apwards  of  £60.000  {Bia.6  Idkhs)  as  a  aeourity  for  the  pronriwd  advance,  pledging 
huBMlf  to  redeem  them.  The  protection  of  the  Companv's  poaaeeriona  in  Bengal  and 
fboaa  <rf  their  ally  the  Nawib  of  Arkot  was  also  provided  for ;  and  all  Britiah  enipa  or 
vessels  sailing  untk-r  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  which  might  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Mar4tba  coast  were  to  be  given  to  the  ownera. 
Omnt  Dura  MaiiChfa,  877.  In  1803  the  jawela  tr«r«  restored  to  MjiiAv  aa  a  free  gift 
from  the  Company.  Ditto 

'  Grant  Duff's  Mardthas,  387.  '  Grant  Duffs  Marlthia,  390, 391. 
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Chajtw  VII.      their  powers  in  going  to  war  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal 
wjjTJL^         Government,    that  they  liad  been    ordered   to    withdraw  their 
~— wiy»        troops,  and  that  an   envoy  had  been  sent  to  conclude  peace.^ 
uliousn '       Colonel  Upton  arrived  at  Paraudhar  on  tlie  28th  of  December  1775. 

The  ministers  took  fall  advantage  of  the  power  wfaioh  the  mistakea 
policy  of  the  Bengal  OoTemment  had  plaoed  in  their  hands.  Thef 
assumed  a  high  tone  of  demand  and  menace,  which  Colonel  Upton 
judged  to  be  firm  and  sincere.  Colonel  Upton  thong-b  upright  and 
moderate  was  ill-qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  Mar^tha 
BrAhmana  The  ministers  greatly  extolled  the  just  and  honoonliie 
motiTes  which  had  determined  the  great  Ooremor  of  C^entta  to 
order  peace  to  be  concluded.  But  when  Colonel  Upton  proposed 
that  the  English  should  keep  Silsette  and  the  i^lnDda  in  the  Bombay 
harbour,  the  cession  of  Bassein  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
late  war  together  with  the  revenue  of  Broach,  the  ministers  were 
astonished  that  a  OoTemment  which  had  so  justly  condemned  the 
war  oonld  be  so  ready  to  keep  the  fmits  of  it.  Colonel  Upitoii 
argued  that  Salsefte  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  prpcnutionary 
measure  long  deemed  necessary  to  tlie  safety  of  Bomlmy,  and  the 
prosperity  of  its  commerce.  But  the  ministers  would  listen  to 
nothing.  They  had  been  put  to  immense  expense  by  keeping  armies 
idle  at  the  wish  of  the  Bengal  Goremment,  which,  if  they  had  not 
been  interfered  with,  would  have  long  since  settled  the  whole  matter. 
They  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  Ra'^bimnthriW  and  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ii  Dtribuy  (i<»?em- 
ment  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  Raghuuaihruv  wai>  giv  en 
np  and  all  the  territory  restored,  the  ministera  as  a  faTOor  to  the 
Governor  General  wonld  pay  £120«000  (Rs.  IS  Idkha)  to  reimburse 
the  East  India  Company  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bombay 
Government.  Thoy  seconded  their  arguments  with  threats,  and 
mistook  the  mild  remonstrances  of  the  envoy  for  timidity.  As 
Colonel  Upton  could  not  agree  to  these  proposals  on  the  17th  of 
Pebmary  ne  wrote  to  the  Governor  General  that  he  supposed 
negotiations  were  at  an  end.  But  almost  iromediatdy  after  the|y 
had  carried  their  menaces  to  the  highest  piirh  the  ministers  agreed 
to  the  greater  part  of  Colonel  Upton's  original  demands.  Before 
accounts  had  time  to  reach  Calcutta  that  the  ueffotiations  were 
^Veo^y  q/*  broken  oft  the  treaty  of  Pnrandhar  was  settled  and  signed  on  the 
rttra^ihar,  }£g^)^  \  775.   The  chief  provisions  were  that  SAlsette  or  a 

territory  yielding  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000),  and  Broach  and  territory 
worth  £3{),00U  (Hs.  3,00,000)  more  should  be  left  with  the  English  and 
£120,000  (Rs.  12  lakhn)  paid  to  them  on  account  of  war  expenses  ; 
that  the  treaty  with  iUghuuathMv  was  annulled;  that  the  English 
were  to  return  to  garrison  and  RaghunAthr&r's  wrmy  be  disbanded 
within  a  month ;  and  that  Raghun&thrdv  was  to  get  an  establishment 
and  live  at  Kbpargaon  on  the  Qod^varl'    The  Bombay  Go?em. 


>  Onmt  DuflPs  MarAthAa,  392. 

'  Grant  Duff's  Mardthds,  393-394.  The  Peshwa's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  The  ministerB  ^isok  and  Sakhirtiin  probably  left  out  the  name,  that  in  caw 
the  ttAH  tUdhaviAv  abould  dis  GangibAi  might  adopt  another  aoa. 
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ment  still  clang  to  Haghun^thmv'a  cause  and  received  han  with  200  Chapter  YIL 
followers  at  Surat,  where  he  appealed  to  the  Directors  and  to  the  Bi^tan 
King.  The  miiiisten  threatened  war  if  BagbuiUilhriT'fl  army  was 
not  diabanded.  To  this  the  Bombay  Government  paid  no  atten«  nao^^2o' 
tion,  and  their  position  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Bombay 
on  the  2Uth  of  August  1776  and  again  in  November  1777,  of 
despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  approving  the  Bombay 
treaty  of  Sorat  with  Bafl^D4tibriv^  and  censuring  the  great  and 
nnnecessary  sacrifice  of  m  Bengal  treaty  of  Porandhar  with  the 
ministers.  Though  hostilities  had  ceased,  peace  was  not  estab- 
lishofl,^  In  October  1776  a  roan  claiming  to  beSaddsbiv  Chinindji, 
the  leader  of  the  Mardthaa  al  Panipat,  with  the  support  of  tho 
Bombay  Government  possessed  himself  of  tho  greater  part  of 
the  Koakan  and  aeiaed  the  Bor  pass  and  BdjmiUtbi  fort.  Near 
lUjm&chi  he  was  attacked  and  de&ated  by  a  ministerial  force,  fled 
to  Kolnhi,  was  given  up  by  Anj^ria,  and  wn"  r!m(jged  to  death  at  an 
c  l»  pliant  stootiu  Poona.  On  the  11  th  of  November  Ra^handthrav  was 
allowed  to  live  in  Bombay-  and  an  allowance  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000}  a  > 
month  was  settled  on  him.*  In  NoTemher  Colonel  Upton  was  recalled 
from  Poona  and  Mr.  Mostyu  was  scut  an  envoy  in  his  place.  The 
Poona  ministers  next  showed  their  dislike  to  the  English  by  trying' 
to  establish  their  enemies  the  French  in  a  position  of  power  m 
Western  India.  At  Poona  an  agent  of  France  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction and  Mr.  Mostyn  was  treated  with  studied  coldness.  In  the 
middle  of  March  1777  several  Frenchmen,  who  landed  at  Cheul  in 
Kolaba  went  to  Poona,  and,  early  in  May  1777,  one  of  them  St. 
Lnbin was  refeivorl  in  Poona  as  an  ambassador  from  Prance.  The  port 
of  Oheul  was  promised  to  the  French  and  an  agreement  made  for  the 
introduction  of  troops  and  warlike  supplies.'  Though  the  treaty  of 
Pmrandhar  and  the  suppression  of  Sadisniv's  risinffhad  strengthened 
the  minifiters'  government  in  the  Oeocan,  in  the  Bombay  Kamitak 
they  had  suffered  several  reverses  from  Haulftr  and  the  Kolhdpur 
chief.  In  September  1 777,  Gangabai  the  luiant  Peshwa*s  mother 
died  from  a  drug  t«ken  to  conceal  the  effects  of  her  intimacy  with 
Nana  FadnaTis.  In  OctoW  1777,  Mr.  Hornby  the  GoTemor  of 
Bombay  reviewed  the  position  of  tht'  P  >na  ministers,  and  showed 
how  their  difficnlties  were  increased  by  SiTi  lia's  and  Holkar's  want 
of  support,  by  the  defection  of  other  Mardtha  nobles,  by  Haidar's 
victories,  and  by  Gangabdi's  death.*  The  effect  of  Mr.  Hornby's 
minnte  most  have  been  greatly  iacreMed  at  Galontta  by  the  length 
which  Nina's  hate  of  the  English  carried  him  in  his  dealings  with 
St.  Lubin  and  by  the  Directors*  despatch  received  in  Noveiuber  1777 
strongly  censariag  the  Calcutta  treaty  of  Purandhar,  and,  under 


*  Gnuit  BalPi  M wAihte,  S06.  *  Onmt  Diifl%  H wAthl^  MS. 

'  Account  of  Bombay  (1781).  St.  Lubin  had  been  in  India  before.  Thongh  hr  ^v^kb 
not  an  ambassador,  St.  Lubin  had  aathonty  from  the  French  to  fiud  what adv&ntaue 
«oald  h«  fMiMd  from  an  alliance  wltil  fhs  Marithia.  He  offered  N&ua  tohrtllg  2iS0l> 
EnrapeHM  and  10,000  disciplined  •epoyii  and  abttDdanoe  of  wmr  stovM. 

^Oiwit  Dure  MaisliWw,  VMM. 
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suitable  circuuistances  appi*oving  an  alliance  "with  Haghunarlirav.' 
Meanwhile  (1778)  at  i^oona  dissensions  among  the  misteriai  party 
increased.   Nina  Fadnavis  despised  the  abilities  of  his  cotunn 
Moroba  Fadsavis,  but,  with  a  Bnlhman's  caution,  he  was  at  more 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  than   his  enmity.    Moroba  was 
supported  by  all  Raghunathrav's  partisans,  particularly  by  BajAba 
Pumndhare,  Sakhdrrf,in  Ilari,  Chinto  Vithal,  X'islinu  Narhar,  and 
lately  by  Tukoji  Holkar.  Still  Ndna  was  confident,  a  spirit  whichMr. 
Mostyn  believed  was  due  to  assaranoe  of  support  from  Fntnoe.  After 
the  death  of  Gan^^abdi,  Sakh^ruui  began  to  oe  jealous  of  Ndna  and 
expressed  a  qualified  approval  of  a  plan  to  ro'-f  rf>  Raghnnjithrav,  and 
Moroba  wrote  to  the  Bombay  Govcrmnent  proposin^r  tlie  restoration 
of  RaghuDdtbiav.    The  Bombay  Government,  who  from  Ndua^s  deal- 
ings with  the  French  were  satisBed  that  their  safety  depended  on  » 
change  of  ministry  at  Poona,  agreed  to  restore  Ragunithriv,  provided 
Sakh&rftm  B&pu,  thochief  authority  in  Poona,  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  scheme  in  writing.  The  decision  of  the  Bombay  Government  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  General.    To  help  their  plans  and  to 
counteract  French  designs  in  Western  India,  a  force  under  Colonel 
Leslie  was  ordered  to  cross  the  contiiieDt)  and  place  themselves  nndsr 
the  orders  of  the  GoverxuneDt  of  Bombay.'  Sakn^rdm  B6pa  refased  to 
record  in  writinghis  approval  of  the  plan  to  restore  Raghunathr^v  and 
further  action  was  stopped.    At  Poonn  Nana  attempted  but  failed  to 
seize  Moroba.    In  spite  of  this  failure,  with  the  help  of  Sakhax-aoi 
B^pu  and  with  the  offer  of  a  position  in  the  ministry,  N4na 
sQcceeded  in  indnctng  Moroba  to  join  his  party.   The  f^ecfc  of 
this  change  was  at  first-  a  loss  to  Kdna.  Moroba,  with  the   help  of 
Hollcnr's  troops,  wns  more  powerful  than    Nnnrj,   who    vetiT-od  to 
Purandhar  and  agreed  to  the  plan  for  bnngmg  llaghnnathniv  to 
Poona  provided  no  harm  should  come  to  himself  or  his  property. 
Bot  N&nu,  by  reminding  SakhArim  Bipn  of  the  evil  resnlts  of 
Baghnndthrdv's  former  term  of  rule  at  Poona,  persuaded  Sakhardm 
B^pn  and  through  Sakh^iira  Bapu  persuaded  Moroba  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  bringing  Raghnn-Uhrav  back.    The  enjoyment  of  power 
under  the  existinj:^  arranj^'cment  and  Nflna's  persuasion  led  Moroba 
still  further  to  adopt  Nana's  views  and  favour  St.  Lubiu  and  a 
French  alliance. 

The  Bombay  Government  remonstrated  with  the  ministers  for  keep- 
ing St.  Lubiu  in  favour  in  Poona.  NAna  saw  that  the  Knglish  would 
not  stand  further  friendship  between  thcFrench  andtheMaratb^.  He 
accordinp-ly  dismissed  St,  liubin  in  July,  and  granted  passports  for  the 
Bengal  troops  through  Marutha  territory  on  their  way  across  India  to 
counteract  French  luiluence  in  Western  India.  While  dismi^diug 
St.  Lubin,  NAna  assured  him  that  if  St  Lobin  conld  bring  a  French 
corps  to  India  he  would  grant  the  French  an  establishment  in 
Manit ha  territories ;  and,  while  granting  passports  to  the  British 
for  safe  conduct  through  Maiiitha  territory,  Ndna  was  sending  secret 
orders  to  the  Maritha  officers  and  to  the  Bundelkhand  chief  to  do 


>  Urtni  TkitN  MaritbiU,  408. 

'The  fnrrr  rnnsistrd  of  six  batUlioD*  «£  SOpoy«,  proporttOBRtV  MrtUleryi  Uld 

cavHlry.  Grant  I»uti's  .Mar^Ui^%  406, 
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what  they  coulU  to  stop  the  Eugliah.'  Nana  allowed  Nforoba  to  re- 
inain  in  power  for  about  a  year.  Ou  the  Sth  of  Juue  1778  iianpaiit 
Phftdke  and  Mah^ji  Sindia  joined  NAna  afc  Parandbar  and  a  bribe 
of  £90,000  (Rs.  9  hU-hs)  rouio\  ed  the  source  oi  Moroba's  strength  by 
the  transfer  of  Uoilcar  from  Mnroba's  interests  to  the  interests  of 
On  the  lltli  of  .Inly  1778,  ilnrnl)a  was  seized  by  aparty  of 
Sindia's  horse,  made  over  to  Nana,  ami  placed  in  confinement.  The 
wholeol  Moroba'e  par^wore  arrested  except  Sakharam  Bapu,  who,for 
the  sake  of  the  Porandhar  treaty,  bad  to  be  left  at  liberty .*  In  spite 
of  Ndna's  triumph,  the  Bombay  Government  resolved  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  place  RagunAthr^v  in  the  regency,  and  directed  Colonel 
Lo'^lit'  to  march  on  Junnnr.  At  Poona,  Nana  Fadnavis  on  the  plea 
oi  age,  removed  Sakharam  liupu  fi*om  the  administration,  and  placed 
a  bodjrof  Sindia's  troops  over  his  person  and  house.  Self-mounted 
l&ofaemen  or  shileddra  were  recruited  all  over  the  country  and  ordered 
to  assemble  at  the  Daaara  festival  in  October.  In  the  different  ports 
vessels  were  refitted,  forts  were  provi-^ioned  and  repaired,  fresh 
instructions  were  despatched  to  liarass  Leslie's  march,  and  an  agent 
was  sent  to  Bombay  to  amuse  the  Guverument  by  making  overtures 
to  Baffhnni^hriT.  This  last  deception  failed,  as  the  BomlMij  OoTem- 
ment  knew  from  Mr.  Lewis  what  was  going  on  in  Poona 

On  the  S2nd  of  November  1778,  under  agreement  with  Hagha- 
nAthrAv,  an  advanced  party  of  British  troops  under  Captain  James 
Stewart,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  native  grenadiers  from  dif- 
ferent corps  with  a  small  detail  of  artillery,  moved  from  the  port  of 
Apti  in  Koldba,  took  possession  of  the  Bor  pass  without  opposition, 
«nd  encamped  at  Khand^la  The  main  force  landed  at  ranyel  in 
Ihina  on  the  25th  November,  but  from  delay  in  making  a  road  for  the 
guns  up  the  Bor  pass,  they  did  not  reach  the  toj)  of  the  pass  till  the 
23rd  of  December  1 778,  The  force  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Egertou  and  Mr.  Carnac.  It  included  591  Europeans,  2278  Native  in- 
fantrr  and  500  gun  laaoars.  They  were  accompanied  by  RaghnnlithrAv, 
his  |Mopted  son  Amritr&T,  and  a  few  horse.  Some  skirmishing  had 
taken  place  between  Captain  Stewart  and  small  parties  of  the  enemy, 
in  which  the  British  sepoys  showed  great  zeal.  At  Khanddla 
Colonel  Egerton,  the  rimnandiiig  oflRcerj  reserving  the  advance  as 
a-  separate  corps  under  Cuptam  Stewart,  divided  the  main  body 
of  his  force  into  two  brigades,  one  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cay  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cockburn. 
Through  fairly  level,  though  in  j)laces  somewhat  marshy  land,  these 
three  divisions  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
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» Grant  DufTs  Marithis,  409-410.  »  Grant  DuflTs  MarAtKAa,  im, 

*  Grant  DufiTs  Marfttli^g,  401.  Among  the  better  type  of  Mardth^  whodavoted 
their  lives  to  the  attemnt  to  pkce  at  the  head  of  the  state  the  geaerona  Mldier 
Ra^^lian insf I  uf  Nana  the  scheming  and  cowar<Ilv  courtier,  was  a  KAyaathft 
Prabhu  named  Sakharim  Hari.  8akh4rAm,  who  had  speiit  bi«  life  in  Baghunithriv's 
MWiM  and  Mrrer  wavered  from  his  master's  interest,  was  arrested  with  others  of 
Morohd'a  party.  He  was  chained  in  irons  so  heavy  that,  though  a  man  of  unuaual 
strength  he  could  hardly  lift  thtsm.  ilia  allowance  of  fvxxl  and  water  was  slow  Btarva- 
lion.  Still  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months  when  too  weak  to  rise,  his  spirit  and  his 
lov«  for  hii  master  remained  oaahakan.  My  strength  is  gone,  my  life  ia  going,  whan 
^oica  mad  tnaatli  fail  my  booat  iliall  ahoat  Raghundthrdv,  RaghtmdtkrH, 
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mUe  a  day,  one  divisioa  always  occapyiag  the  groaad  which  the 
other  had  quitted.  In  this  way  eleven  days  passed  bdore  they  reached 
Kdrla  a  village  eight  miles  from  the  ground  which  CSftptatn  Stewart 
had  occupied  about  six  weeks  before.  The  extraordinary  slowness 
of  this  march  enconrapfed  the  enemy's  advance  guard,  whirh 
under  Bhi?r4v  Yashvaot  Pdnse  brought  infantry,  rockets  and  guns 
to  harass  them,  but  on  every  occasion  were  attacked  and  driven 
hack  with  tiie  ffreatest  spirit.  Daring  the  maroh  from  EhandAla 
tiiearmy  lost  Lientenant  Colonel  Cay  an  excellent  officer,  who 
wm  mortally  wounded  by  a  rocket  on  the  3 1st  of  December.  A  still 
more  serious  loss  was  at  Kiirla,  on  the  4th  of  January  1779,  the 
death  of  Captain  Stewart  the  leader  of  the  acivuuce,  a  true  soldier 
active  gallant  and  jndidont,  whose  distingniahed  courage  so 
impressed  the  Mardthds  that  for  years  he  was  remembered  as 
Stewnrt  ]*}i'ikrlo  or  Hero  Stcw^art.  This  creeping  advance  of  the 
Bombay  army  gave  Ndna  Fadnavis  and  Mahdoji  Siudia  ample  time 
to  gather  their  forces.  As  the  chief  signer  of  the  Puraudhar  treaty 
SakhirAm  BApn  ooold  not  well  be  longer  kept  nnder  restraint,  and, 
after  a  formal  reconciliation,  he  nominally  returned  to  his  office  of  minis- 
ter. NAna's  military'  leaders  were  Mahadji  Sindia,  Haripant  Phadke, 
and  Tukoji  Holkar.  But,  as  in  spite  of  his  bribe  of  £90,000 
(Es.  9  Idkhs),  Ndna  mistrusted  Holkar^  he  was  kept  in  a  position 
from  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  join  BaghnnithriT* 
As  the  English  drew  near,  the  ^Nfaritha  army  advanced  to  Talegaoa 
abont  twenty  miles  east  of  Khanddla  and  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Poona,  On  the  6th  of  January  1 779,  ill  health  forced  Colonel 
Egerton  to  resign  the  command  to  Colonel  Cockburn.  Colonel 
Egerton  started  for  Bombay,  but  as  the  Marathis  had  cut  off 
oommnnicatioaa  he  was  forced  to  retain  to  the  army  where  he 
continued  a  member  of  the  committee.  On  the  9th  [of  January 
1779,  when  the  Bombay  army  reached  T!iloG:aon,  the  Mar^thiU 
retired.  The  village  was  found  to  be  burnt,  and  it  was  said  that 
if  the  Bombay  army  advanced  further  Chinchwad  and  Pooua 
wonld  also  be  bnmt.  Though  they  were  within  eighteen  nulea 
of  Poona  and  had  stores  and  proTisiona  for  eighteen  days  the 
Committoe,  that  is  apparently  Mr  Carnac,  scared  by  the  union  and 
the  determination  of  the  Mar^thas  proposed  a  retreat.  In  vain 
Baghun^thr&Vj  who  had  once  led  50,000  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
Karbada  to  the  Attok,  [)le«ded  for  an  action,  one  success  wonld  bring 
forward  nnmbers  of  his  partisans ;  in  vain  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Mostyn^ 
assistant  stated  that  a  party  of  horse  in  Moroba's  interest  were 
on  their  way  from  the  Konkan  ;  in  vain  Colonel  Cockburn  engag-ed 
(o  take  the  army  to  Poona  and  Captain  Hartley  and  Mr.  Holmes 
argued  that  if  an  advance  was  impossible  negotiations  should  at 
least  be  begun  before  a  retreat  was  ordered.  The  committee  had 
determined  to  retreat  and  did  not  delay  one  day.  At  eleven  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  January  tho  heavy  guns  were  thrown  into  a 
pond,  stores  were  burnt,  and  2G00  British  troopn  began  to  retreat 
Defore  50,000  Mardthas.^  The  Committee  imagined  their  retreat 


1  Grmnt  XhtWB  Mardthaa,  415.  Mr.  Lewis  eatimated  the  MnrAtha  force  at  %S,O0O; 
tikt  HMAthte  at  100,000  ;  Colonel  Cocktmn  at  120,000 ;  Oraat  Daff  at  COiOOO. 
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would  romain  unknown.  By  two  next  morn  in  ry,  within  threo 
hours  of  their  start,  a  party  of  Alarathas  hred  on  tlio  advanced  guard ; 
shortij  after  tifae  reur  also  was  attaoked  and  the  baggage  plandered ; 
at  daybreak  the  army  was  surronnded  and  large  bodies  of  horse 
were  comin'„'  to  the  attack.  The  weight  of  the  assault  fell  on  the 
rear,  composed  of  Hero  Stewart's  six  companies  of  grenadiers  and 
two  guns  now  ander  the  command  of  Captain  Hartley  a  distinguished 
officer  and  wdl  known  to  the  men.  Shortlv  alter  sanriae  Sie  rear 
was  again  alitacked  by  the  main  body  of  tne  Ifarithis,  horse  foot 
and  guns.  The  sepoys  fought  with  enthusiasm,  the  red  wall,  aa 
Sindia  said,  building  itself  up  again  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
down.'  Five  companies  of  Europeans  and  two  companies  of  sepoys 
were  sent  to  support  Captain  Hartley,  who,  in  spite  of  constant  attacks^ 
continued  till  ooon  to  k^p  the  Maritha  fon^  at  bay.  Dnrinff 
the  whole  of  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  army  were  engaged 
in  returning  the  fire  of  the  Mar^tha  artillery  and  sutiercd  little  loss. 
About  noon  Major  Frederick  was  sent  to  tedie  the  command  in  the 
raar.  Abont  an  hour  after  Major  IVederick  was  ordered  to  retire 
on  the  main  body  and  the  whole  force  moved  to  the  village  of  Vadgaon 
where  the  advance  guard  was  posted.  Crowds  of  followers  pressed 
in  and  the  entrance  into  Vai^aon  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
loss.  At  last  the  troops  cleared  themselves,  drove  off  the  Mar&tha 
horso,  got  guns  into  position,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  the  army 
had  some  respite.  Early  next  morning  (13th  January  1779)  the 
enemy'fi  guns  opened  on  the  village  and  a  body  of  infantry  advanced 
to  attack  it.  They  were  repulsed,  but  a  feeling  spread  among  some 
of  the  officers  that  the  men  were  dispirited  and  were  ready  to  desertb 
The  commander's  example  encouraged  this  feeling.  A  fortber 
retreat  was  deemed  impracticable,  and  Mr.  Farmer  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  ministers. The 
ministers  demanded  Raghun^thr^v,  but  the  committee  were  saved 
the  disgrace  of  snrren&rinff  bim^  by  Raghnnithr&T's  agreeing  to 
give  himself  np  to  Sindia.  The  ministers,  that  is  N^a  and  Sindia 
who  between  thrm  held  the  real  powrr,  in-istcd  thnt  the  committee 
should  a<zrer»  to  suiTender  all  the  ternto:  y  wbu  h  the  Bombay 
Governmont  had  acc^uired  since  the  death  of  Madhavr4v  Baii^l  ^1772),. 

aSetber  with  the  Company's  revenne  in  Broach  and  Snrat  whiob  tba 
arithis  had  never  possessed.  When  these  terma  were  laid  before 
tho  committee  Captain  Hartley  pleaded  that  one  more  effort  might 
be  made  to  retreat  but  his  proposal  wf^  rejected.  A  message  was 
sent  to  the  miuisiors  that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bombay  UoTemment.  Still 
Mr.  Camao  immediately  after  sent  Mr.  Holmes  to  Sindia  with  full 
power  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Sindia,  though  highly  flattered  by  this 
direct  negotiation,  cave  in  H'  tiling  from  the  Mar^tha  demands,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  had  to  agree  that  everything  should  be  restored  to  the 
Maritthto  as  in  1772  and  that »  messsge  sboiild  be  mt  to  stop  the 
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1  Oivnt  DnfPk  MarMhia,  4S8. 

5  TliL-  Fng'i^h  loss  on  the  I2th  January  was  fifty       l^illf'f?,  151  woundci,  1^5 
miuma.   Uf  th«  killed  and  woondad  fiftaao  ware  Koropeaa  olfioara.  Oraat  Ihiifa 
MsiStBs%417. 
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advaTice  of  tlie  Bengal  troops.  Siudia's  favour  was  parebased  bj  a 
private  promise  to  bestow  on  hira  the  English  share  of  Broach  and 
by  the  mtt  of  £4100  (Bs.  41,000)  to  hia  Bemnta.  The  Bombej 
armj.aner  leaving  ]Cr.Farmer  and  Colonel  Stewart  ashoatageaywera 

allowed  to  withdraw 

Mr.  Carnac's  tirst  act  vn  t  *  ai  Inii^'-  the  Konknn  was  to  saspend 
his  order  stopping  the  advance  of  the  Bengal  troops.^  When 
news  of  the  dtsgnioe  at  Yadgaon  reached  Bombay  Mr.  Hornby 
disavowed  Mr.  Camao's  power  to  make  a  treaty.  On  the  19th 
of  Fi  bruary  he  proposed  to  the  connnl  that  fh^ir  object  should 
be  to  secure  peace  so  a*^  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  Marfltha 
domiuiooa  and  to  prevent  the  cession  of  English  territory.  He 
tboagbt  the  £4100  (Ra.  41,000)  spent  in  preaenta  to  Sindia'a  aerTaatft 
ahoold  be  paid  and  the  promise  of  the  grant  of  Broach  to  Smdia 
OOnfirmcd.* 

The  petition  of  the  English  which  was  almost  ruined  by  the 
disaster  at  Vadgaou  was  retrieved  by  the  saccess  of  Goddard's 
march.  On  hearing  that  the  Bombay  army  hod  snffaarad  a  defeat  at 
Vodgaon,  Ooddard  pressed  on  with  speed  from  RAjerad  in  Bundel- 
khand  and  reached  Surat  on  the  25th  of  February  1779.'  When 
news  of  Vadgaon  reached  the  supreme  Government  they  ordered 
Ooddard,  whom  they  had  already  appointed  their  plenipotentiary, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  tikB  MarAthu.  The  new  treaty  waa  to  be 
en  the  basis  of  the  Purandhor  treaty  with  an  additional  arttele 
ezclading  the  French  from  any  establishment  in  Mar&tha  territory, 
Ooddard  was  also,  if  he  gained  tho  opportunity,  to  come  to  a  sopRrate 
arrangement  with  Sindia.*  ISmdia  who  continued  to  keep 
Raghunithr&T  in  his  power  arranged  that  lauds  worth  £l,2O0|00O 
(Ra.  1,SO,00,000)  a  year  ahoald  be  settled  on  BaghnnAthrir  in 
Bandelkhand.  On  his  way  to  Bnndelkhaod  Baghiin&thr^v  escaped 
from  his  gnard  and  reached  Sorat  where  he  prayed  General  Goddard 
to  gire  him  shelter.  Goddard  agreed  to  shelter  him  (12th  June 
1779)  and  gave  him  an  allowance  of  £5000  (Rs.  oO^OOO)  a  month. 
Th»  eacape  of  BagbanAthrdv  eanted  aome  coldneaa  between  N£na 
and  Bindia.  Tfaia  paaaed  off  and  Holkar  and  Sindia  with  15,000 
bone  agreed  to  oppose  Goddnrd  in  Gnjarit* 

When  the  rams  of  1 779  were  over,  ns  the  Marrfthrts  refused  to 
CO  mo  to  terms,  troops  were  sent  from  Bombay  and  overran  North 
Th4na  and  aeoiired  the  revenne.  On  the  1st  of  January  1780 
Goddard  marched  south  from  Svrat  to  act  with  the  Bombay  troops. 
In  December  1780  he  captured  Bassein,  while  ilartl  y  rlrfeated  the 
MartlthAfi  with  heavy  loss  at  the  battle  of  Dugad  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Tbdna.  After  these  successes  in  the  Konkan,  in  the  hope 
that  a  display  of  vigour  would  bring  l^inn  to  terms,  Ooddard 
advanced  and  took  the  Bor  pass  on  the  1st  of  February  1781. 
Goddard  kept  his  head-quarters  at  Khopivli  or  Kdmpoli  at  the  foot 
of  the  pasa  and  sent  proposals  to  Nlioa.   Nana  who  was  busy 


1  Grant  DoflTi  MarithAa,  418.  «  Graut  Duffa  M«rAtb4i,  420. 

•Goddard's  route  lay  through  Multin,  Khernlaaaa,  Bhilaa,  BhfffiAl.  HoahaagalNrf, 
Old  Barfcinnnr.    After  refreshing  hia  army  at  BiirliABBiir  1m  ronmd  taw 
^  H'Jb^SP'  "f  f     twenty  dayi,  reMh«d  Siunt  a  distaiiM  tt  SOD ; 
«  Qnat  DafTs  MMAtltib,  4S4.  •  Oiaat  Dura  VuMU»,  iU. 
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collecting  troops  nejC^ofiaterl  for  a  time,  and,  wheu  Ihk  preparations 
wore  reaay,retamedGoddard  s  proposals  oo  the  ground  that  no  terms 
cmnld  be  considered  wbicb  did  not  pronde  for  tiie  nieij  of  the 
MtHSh&B*  b1\j  Uaidar  of  Maisur.  On  the  15th  cl  April  Goddsrd 
began  to  retreat  on  Bombay.  From  the  first  he  was  sorely  pressed 
the  MarathAs.  Only  his  skill  a.s  a  general  and  the  courage  of 
bis  troops  enabled  him  on  the  23rd  of  April  to  bring  them  safely  to 
Buvd.  The  Mar^thUe  oonridered  tihia  retreat  of  wddwd'a  one  of 
their  greatest  successes  over  the  English.  In  September  1781  Lord 
Macartney,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  Mr.  McPherson 
addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  Peshwa  stating  their  wish  for  peace, 
the  moderation  of  the  Company's  views,  the  desire  of  the  British 
nation  to  conclnde  a  firm  and  lasting  treaty  which  no  servimt  of  the 
Company  should  have  power  to  bresk,  and  assnnng  fhB  Feebwa 
that  satisfaction  should  oe  given  in  a  sincere  and  irvBYOCNdile  tieaty. 
General  Goddard,  who  still  considered  hirns<.lf  the  accredited  agent 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  Government,  also  opened  a  negoiiation, 
and  aasumedj  what  was  privately  ag^reed,  that  Sindia  should  use  his 
endeayonr  to  obtain  a  oessatton  of  bostilities  between  the  PDsbwa 
and  the  T&tglith  until  the  terms  of  a  general  petoe  oonld  be  adjusted. 
In  January  1782  the  Bombay  Government  sent  Captain 
Watherstone  to  Poena,  but  shortly  after  his  nrrival  official  intelliirence 
was  received  that  Mr.  David  Auderbon  iiud  been  deputed  to 
MabAdji  Sindia's  camp,  as  ■  Agent  of  the  Ooremor  Qenend 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  coaolnde  a  treaty  with  the 
Marathas.  On  this  Captain  Walliorstone  was  rocnllod.  At  last  on 
the  17th  of  May  the  treaty  of  Salbai  was  concluded  and  rah  lied  by 
the  Peshwa  on  the  20th  of  December  1782.^  Its  chief  provisions 
were  that  BagbnnAthr&r  sbonld  baye  £2500  (Ba.  25,000)  a  month 
and  live  where  he  chose  ;  that  all  territOIJ  sbonld  remain  as  beicMPe 
the  treaty  of  Purandhar;  that  all  Europeans  except  the  Portnrruese 
should  bo  excluded  from  the  Mar^tha  dominions  ;  that  Haidar  should 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquests  from  the  English  j  and 
tiiat  Broacb  sbonld  be  ^ven  to  Sindia  for  bia  bnnianity  to  the 
ESngliab  after  the  oonyeotion  of  Yadgaon.  Baghunithrlly  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Koperg-aoTi  on 
the  Goddvari  in  Ahmadna^ar.  He  survived  only  a  few  months. 
His  widow  Anandibai  shortly  after  ^ve  birth  to  a  son  Chimu^ji 
Apa.  The  infant  Chimn6ji  together  with  Bdjirdv,  who  at  the 
time  of  bis  father's  death  was  nine  yewa  old,  remained  at 
Kopargaon  till  1798  when  Nina  -  Fadnaris  remoyed  them  to 
JTnnnar.' 

In  1784,  a  conspiracy  formed  with  the  object  of  deposing 
UAdhayrAy  N^yan  and  raising  B4jir&v,  the  ton  of  the  late 
Raghun&thriv  was  discoyered  and  cmsbed  bv  Nana.  In  the  same  year 
Mudiji  Bhonsla  the  chief  of  Ber4r  visited  Poona.  He  showed  a 
eincpre  depir^  to  connect  him«plf  with  the  head  of  the  state,  and,  in 
the  name  of  his  son  Raghuji,  entered  on  a  new  agreement  pledging 
himself  never  to  assist  the  English  against  tbePeshwa'a  Goy«nuDent 
and  promising  to,  co-operate  in  the  expected  war  witb  Tipn.  One 
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eSeofeof  the  treaty  of  Salbai  was  greatly  to  favour  Sindm's  desire 
to  form  an  independent  Mar&tha  dominion.  In  1784  he  took 
OvaBor  from  the  Bina  of  Goliad  who  had  forfeited  his  claim  to 
British  protection ;  he  obtained  supreme  authority  at  Delhi;  he  was 

appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Moghal  forces  and  inaTiag"er  of 
the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  and  made  n  claim  on  the  British 
for  chatdh  for  their  Bengal  provinces  which  was  disavowed  by 
Mr.  McFhersoD.  In  1785  the  news  of  Sindia's  saoooBa  in  Northeni 
India  was  received  at  Poena  with  surprise  and  joy.  A  small  hody 
of  the  Peehwa's  troops  was  sent  to  join  him  as  a  raeasarc  of  policy 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  Peshwa's  co-operation  and 
supremacy.  In  the  Bame  year  at  Nana's  desire  Mr.  Charles  Malet 
was  chosen  to  be  British  resident  at  Poona. 

In  December  1789,  on  hearing  of  Tipu's  movements,  Ndna 
Fadume  made  specific  proposals  to  the  Gk>Temor  General  in  the  name 
both  of  his  nukster  ana  of  Nizdm  AIL   These  proposals  with  slight 

modifications  were  accepted.    A  preliminary  agreement  was  mottled 
on  the  29th  of  March  1790,  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Tipu  an  ofTensive  and  defensive  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Poona  between  Mr.  Malet  on  the  part  of  the  Oompiny  and  NAna 
Fadnans  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa  and  Nizim  AH.'    In  1 792  Sindia, 
who  was  supreme  at  the  Dehli  Court,  marched  from  the  north 
towards  Poona  bearing  from  the  Eraperor  of  Delhi  to  the  Peshwa 
the  deeds  and  rubes  of  the  hereditary  office  of  Vakil-i-Mutlak 
or  Ckdei  Minister^  whose  hereditary  deputy  in  North  India  was 
to  he  Sindiab    Nina  Fladnavis   appliea  to  the  English  for  the 
permanent   service?  of  Cnjitain  Liftlr's    Detachment  whicli  bad 
acted  with  Parashuram  Biiau  m  the  war  in  tlie  Kat  natak  in  1790 
and  1791.  This  proposal  was  nut  agreed  tu.  Siudia,  afi-aid  that  N4na 
might  enter  into  some  snch  arrangement  with  the  English,  and  to 
allay  Nana's  well-founded  jealousy  of  his  regular  infantry,  brought 
with  him  only  a  small  party  under  an  Englishman  named  Hessing 
and  a    complete     battalion    commanded    by    Michael    Filoze  a 
Neapolitan.    Sindia  reached  Poona  on  the  11th  of  June  and 
pitched  his  camp  near  the  Sangam  or  meeting  of  the  Motha  and 
Mula  rivers,  the  place  assigned  by  the  Peshwa  for  the  residence  of 
the  British  envoy  and  his  suite.    Ndna,  who  was  jealous  of  Sindia, 
did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  Peshwa's  accepting  the  titles  and 
insignia  brought  from  the  emperor.    He  represented  the  impropriety 
of  adopting  some  of  Ihe  titles,  especially  that  oiMahardf  Adhraj,  the 
greatest  of  great  nij&s,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  oonstitation 
of  the  i^ranUha  empire.  Still  Sindiu  persisted  Bsxd  the  EAja  of  S^t^ra 
gave  the  Peshwa  leave  to  accept  the  honours.    Nine  dnyn  after  his 
arrival,  N^na  visited  Sindia  who  received  him  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  refused  to  sit  on  his  state  cushion  in  the  minister's  presence, 
and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect   Next  day  Sindia  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Peshwa,  carrying  with  him  numberlew  nunties 
from  Worth  India.  The  following  morning  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
of  iuyesting  the  young  Peshwa  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  Vakil'U 
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Mutl'jJc.  S India  spared  no  pains  to  make  tlio  investiture  imposing", 
Poona  kad  never  seen  so  grand  a  display.  1  ke  investiture  of  Sindia 
as  the  PeslLwa's  deputy  in  the  office  of  VakiUi'MvJttah  filled  tbe 
next  day.  In  spite  of  the  outward  snocesB  of  these  ceremonies  the 
JMardthAs  and  Brithnmns  of  Poona  and  the  Deccan  remained 
unfriendly  to  Sindia.  Smdia  hoped  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
presents  to  gain  the  guodwili  of  the  Peshwa.  Ue  also,  in  contrast 
to  Nina'a  striotneBs  and  deooram,  took  pains  to  please  the  Peahwa, 
making  hnnting  and  water  parties  for  his  amusement.  These  efforts 
of  Sindia^s  had  so  mui"!!  success  that  Ntina  in  an  interview  with  the 
Peshwa,  after  reminding  him  what  pcrviccs  ho  had  rendered,  warned 
him  of  the  danger  he  ran  if  he  put  himself  in  Sindia's  hands,  and 
naked  Umto  to  retire  to  Benaares.  HAdhavriy  was  much  ^Ssoted 
and  promised  that  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  desert  K^Lna 
for  Sindia.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  between  Ndna  and  Sindia 
that  disputes  nearly  ended  in  an  outbreak.  This  danger  was 
removed  by  the  death  of  Mahadji  Sindia  of  fever  after  a  few  days' 
illness  at  Y^navdi  about  two  miles  east  of  Poona  on  the  I2th  of 
Febmaiy  1794.^  MahAdii  Sindia's  career  had  been  most  eventfnl. 
He  was  the  chief  Mardtha  l^der  for  about  thirty-five  years,  he 
mediated  between  tho  Peshwa  and  the  English,  and  ho  ruled  the 
pnppet  emperor  of  JJeihi  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grand  nephew  Daulatri^v  Sindia,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
Nina  Fadnaris  was  now  the  only  Maiitha  atatesman.  The 
Mahltha  confederacy  still  maintained  the  nominal  snpremacj  of 
the  Peshwa ;  bnt  the  people  were  losing  their  adventurons  spirit 
and  each  chieftain  was  gradually  becoming  independent  of  any 
central  authority.  Betweeu  Sindia's  death  in  ubruury  ITU-l:  and  the 
dose  of  the  year  the  progress  of  events  was  in  Nubia's  fayonr. 
But  the  dispntes  between  him  and  Niz^m  Ali  regarding  arrears  of 
tribute  grew  more  and  more  comphcated.  Sir  John  Shorn  wonld 
not  interfere  and  war  was  begun  in  1794.  For  the  last  time  all 
the  great  Mar^tha  chiefs  served  together  under  the  Peshwa's 
banner.  Daolatriv  Sindia  Mahidji's  successor,  and  Tnkoji  Holkar 
were  already  at  Poona,  and  the  B&ja  of  Berdr  had  set  ont  to 
join  ;  Govindr^v  G^ikwdr  sent  a  detachinenf  of  his  troops  ;  the 
great  southern  vassals  the  Brdhrnan  families  of  Patvardhan 
and  Rdstia,  the  Brdhrnan  holders  of  Mdlegaon  and  Yinchur,  the 
Fftktinidhi,the  PantsaQhir.theMar&tha  M^bilaais,  NimbAlkar,Ohj&tge, 
Gharhdn,  Dafle,  PoT&r,  Thordt^  and  Patankar  with  many  others 
atteiidod  the  summons.  The  Peshwa  left  Poona  in  January  1795, 
and  the  great  Maratha  army  marched  at  the  same  tirne,  but  by 
different  routes  for  the  convenience  of  forage.  The  army  incladed 
upwards  of  130,000  horse  and  loot,  ezclasiTe  of  10.000  Fendh^ris.* 

^  Graot  Duff's  MarAthfts,  503. 

*  Of  ttiis  foroe  upwards  of  one- half  were  either  paid  by  the  Peshva's  treMUiy,  or 
were  troops  of  vMiaU  ander  hia  direct  control.  DaalfttrAv  Sindift's  fofoe  was  more 
Dumerous  and  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  chieftain,  altiioiigh  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  reiiiaineil  in  North  India  and  M;Uwa.  Jivba  Dicta  Boksni  commanded 
unmediately  undor  Daolatr^v  and  had  lately  joiaed  him  with  a  rciDforcemcut.  The 
whok  consisted  of  Sff,000  men,  uf  whom  10,000  were  regular  infantry  under  De 
Boing's  seoond-in-command  )I.  Perron.  Rtflluiii  Bhonslaouutered  16,000  horse  and 
foot,  Tukoji  Holkar  had  only  10,000,  bnf  of  fti«M  9000  w«ra  regulars  under 
Dudr.  ncc  an  i  most  uf  the  Pendh&ris  were  ff^wmol  Bdkw.  PMRMBIinlm  BUn 
bad  7000  men.  Grant  DuITi  Marithte,  €14. 
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Ndna  Fadnavis  consulted  the  chief  officers  separately,  and  seems 
to  havo  tidopted  the  plans  of  Jivba  Dftda  Bakshi  the  Shenvi 
commauder  o£  Siudia'ti  troops,  aud  o£  Tukoji  Holkar.  lie  appoiutad 
PanhnrAm  Bh&a  to  act  as  oommaader-m-ohief.  Hie  war  ended  <m 
the  11th  of  March  by  the  defeat  of  tlie  Moghals  at  Kharda  in  the 
J^.nik}ifHl  sub  division  of  Ahmadnagar,  a  defeat  due  more  to  Moglial 
panic  than  to  AJai  .ltlin  bravery.  Niz)im  Ali  was  obliged  to  treat  and 
surrender  an  obuoxtuus  mmister  Mashir-ul-Mulk,  who  had  resisted  tka 
Haritha  claims.  After tlio  battle  the  Peeliwaretiimed  to  Poena;  Nias 
FadnaviB  was  employed  in  distributing  tlieaioquiaitions  and  in  settling 
affairs  with  the  different  chiefs;  ParshurdmBh^a  and  l^a'rbnji  Bhonsla 
remained  near  Poona  ;  Holkar  encamped  at  Jejuri  about  tweufcy-fiye 
miles  south-east  of  Poooa ;  and  Siudia  at  J&mgaon  in  Ahmadnagar. 
Byihemiddleol  September  1795  DanlatrArSradia  bad  taken  Ime  of 
thePeshwa  and  gone  toJ&mgaonon  his  way  to  Hindostfo;  FaraabnrAm 
Blidu  had  returned  to  T^lsgaon  in  Sdtdra  ;  Holkar  remained  at  Poona ; 
and  Raghnji  Bhonsla  left  Poona  at  the  middle  of  October  being 
dismissed  with,  great  honour.  Kdna  Fadnavis  was  at  the  height  of  his 
prospciity.  Without  calling  the  help  of  any  foreign  power  be  bad 
sained  every  object  of  his  ambition.  Danlatr^y  Sindia  was  well 
aisposed  towards  him  and  Sindia's  ministers  and  officers  were  more 
intent  on  forwarding  their  own  views  iu  the  goTernmeut  of  their yomg 
master  than  in  schemes  for  controDib^  the  Poona  Court.  Tukoji 
Holkar  bad  become  imbecile  both  in  mind  and  body  and  bis  officem 
were  in  Nona's  hands.  Ks^hnji  Bhonsla  was  completely  secured  in 
his  interests,  and  the  BrAhman  ef^tate-holders  were  of  his  party.  The 
fair  prospect  that  the  Peshwa  s  Government  would  regain  the  tone 
and  vigour  of  the  first  MAdhavrtlv's  time  (1761  - 1772)  was  ruined 
by  K^na's  fondness  for  power.  His  unwiUingnefls  to  let  even  bin 
master  share  with  him  the  control  of  the  state  bronght  on  N&ca  a 
catastrophe  which  undennired  his  authority,  overturned  the  labour' 
of  his  liie^  and  clouded  his  last  days  with  trouble  and  misery.^ 

Thooflib  lUdba?r4y  ww  now  (1795)  twenty  years  old,  Nina 
loosened  none  of  the  restraints  nnder  wbiob  be  bad  been  reared. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  more  than  ever  watchful  of  all  tba 
state  prisoners  whose  liberty  might  endanger  his  own  power.  In 
1794,  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Niziim  Ab,  Bijii^v  and 
Gbimniji  Apa,  the  sons  of  Ragbnn^lluE6r«  with  their  adopted 
brother  Amritr&v  were  taken  from  Ndsik  to  the  gadhi  or  mud  fort 
of  Junnar  and  were  kept  there  in  rinse  custody.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  thought  the  impri^nment  of  these  j'cntbs  hnrsh,  cruel, 
and  unxiucded.  The  old  partisans  of  Baghunithxav  and  all  who 
disliked  Nina  strove  to  strengthen  sad  embitter  tins  feeBn^, 
praising  the  youths  and  overdrawing  the  harshness  of  tbeir 
confinement.  The  knowledge  how  widely  this  feeling  was 
spread  made  NAna  still  warier  aud  more  carefid.  He  felt  that 
"B&jirAVf  the  eldei-  brother,  though  a  youth  of  only  nineteen,  was  a 
rival  wbora  be  bad  reason  to  fssr.  Chaeefol  and  bandsome,  with  a 
mild  persnasire  manner,  BAjiWLv  wm  famed  for  skill  as  a  bor^^man^ 
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firrher,  and  swordsman,  and  for  a  kncwledg"c  of  the  sarred  books 
greater  than  saf  Mardtha  Brihmaa  of  his  age  had  ever  been  known 
to  pomeesL  ICAdbamriT  Iword  with  delight  ihmo  ftoooimta  of  his 
coosio's  skill,  and  prayed  tliat  he  might  be  set  free  and  become  his 
friend.  In  vain  Ndna  warned  him  that  Biijinlv  was  no  friend  to 
him  bat  a  rival.  The  more  Nana  warned  ami  lectured  tho  stronger 
grew  Midhavr^v's  loagine  to  know  his  cousin.  Bdjirav  heard  that 
udhftTrAT  Icrred  lum  and  woe  anxioas  that  BAjirAr  dumld  be  set 
free.  Tkroagb  h  is  keeper  Balvantrftr,  whom  after  long  pemiasioii  he 
at  last  won  over,  BAjirJlF  sent  Mildhavritv  a  messag-e  of  respect  and 
sympathy:  We  are  both  prisoners,  you  at  Poona  and  I  at  Junnar, 
still  our  minds  and  affections  are  free  and  should  be  devoted  to 
eaoli  oflMT ;  the  time  will  come  when  we  two  together  will  rival 
the  deeda  of  oor  forefathers.  Whea  N^aa  heard  of  thia 
correspondence  which  had  last  ^1  for  somo  timo  he  showed  an 
altogether  unusual  rage.  He  upbrairlpfl  Madhavrdv,  doubled  the 
closeness  of  B^jir^v's  cunfioemeut|  aud  threw  Balvantrdv  into  a 
fort  loaded  with  iroafli  MiKdhavrfcT  galled  hj  reetraint  and 
overwhelmed  with  aoger  and  grit  f  for  days  reraaed  to  leave  hie 
ronm  At  tho  D  smra  on  the  22nd  of  October,  he  npppnrrd  amon^ 
his  ti  >ops  and  iu  the  evening  received  his  chiefs  and  tho  ambassadors. 
But  his  spirit  was  wounded  to  despair,  a  melancholy  seized  him, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  1795,  he  threw  himself 
from  a  terrace  in  his  palace,  broke  two  of  his  limbs,  and  died  after  two 
days,  hnvfni^  pnrtictilnrly  dp^^ired  that  Bdjirdv  should  succeed  him. 
When  he  lifiud  tlint  Mddhavriiv  had  thrown  him^^elf  from  the  terrace 
and  was  dying,  Naua  summoned  Parashur^m  Bhau,  recalled  Kaghuji 
Bhonala  and  DaolatrAv  Bindia^  and  called  in  IMlngi  Holkar  who  was 
in  Poena.  He  hid  from  them  Mddhavrdv's  dying  wish  tiiat  BAjirAv 
shonlfl  sTicf^opf^  him,  and  warned  them  that  B^jirsiv'a  snccesaion  would 
be  rt'i't;uti  nun  to  eny  onr>  who  had  sided  against  RntrhnTuitliniv. 
Hu  eiilitrgud  on  the  lamily  cunnoction  between  Bajirav  and  the 
English ;  his  aeoesrion  woold  end  in  the  Bngliah  asoendancj  $  why 
not  oontinne  the  prosperona  government  which  the  Deccan  had  for 
years  enjoyed,  lie  proposed  that  Mjldhavriv's  widow  Yaahorlf^bjli 
should  adopt  a  son  and  that  Nilua  should  conduct  tho  governmrnti 
till  the  son  camo  of  age.  Holkar  gave  this  scheme  his  support,  and 
by  Janoary  (1796)  the  leading  noUes  had  agreed  to  it  uid  withdrawn 
Irmn  Poona.  This  decision  was  told  to  Mr.  Mallet.  The  English 
could  raise  no  objection  and  nothing  remained  but  to  choose  the 
child.  Bjijir^v  was  informed  of  theso  measures.  He  knew  that  Raloba 
T4tya  one  of  Sindia's  officers  was  well  disposed  to  him ;  he  heard 
that  on  hie  death-bed  JiVbaDtda  Bakshi,  Sindia's  prime  minister,  told 
his  master  that  ho  was  ashamed  that  he  had  agreed  to  keep  B&jiriv 
from  his  rights,  and  he  pro!ni«?pd  Sindia  territory  worth  £4'0,000 
(Ha.  4  lakhs)  if  he  would  help  him  to  become  Peshwa.  Sindia 
promised  and  a  formal  agreement  was  drawn  up.  When  N^na  heard 
of  the  agreement  between  BAjir&v  and  Sindia,  he  sent  in  haste  for 
Paradior4m  Bh^u  who  marched  from  T&sgaon  in  SAtira  to  Poena, 
ISO  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  NAna  and  Parashur^m  Bhin  agreed 
that  their  only  chance  was  to  be  before  Sindia  aud  at  once  ofier  the 
Peshwasbip  to  BijirAv.   Parashar&m  Bhia  started  for  Jonnar  and 
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made  the  offer.  Wlion  Paniahurtim  Bhau  had  held  a  cow  by  the  tail 
aud  sworn  by  the  6odavari,B^iimv^  waa  satisfied  and  went  with  him  to 
Poona  As  soonaa  B&jirAv  reaohed  Poona  he  had  a  meetiDg  with  Nina 
Bdjiriy,  assured  of  the  Ban  s.sion,  agreed  to  keep  Ndna  at  the  head 
of  his  administration,  and  both  promised  to  bury  former  enmity. 
When  Baloba  TAtya  and  his  master  Sindia  heard  that  Bajirdv  had 
deserted  them  in  favour  of  Ndna  they  marched  on  Poena  with  a 
large  force.  The  timid  Ndna  was  dismayed  and  told  Paraahnrim 
Bhia  that  u  it  was  against  him  fhat  Sindia  was  coming  he  had 
better  retire.  Nana  accordingly  withdrew  to  Furandhar  and  thooi  to 
Sdtdra.  "When  Sindia  reached  Poona  he  had  a  friendly  meetinsr  with 
Bdjirdv.  But  his  minister  Baloba  Tatya  could  not  forgive  Bajiniv's 
desertion.  He  proposed  that  M^havrav's  widow  should  adopt 
BAjir&v'sjoQXiger  brother  Chimn&ji,  andthat  Paiashnrim  Bh&u  ahonld 
be  prime  mblistw.  PtoaahuAm  Bhdu  consulted  NAna,  and  N&na  said 
the  scheme  was  good,  provided  Parashuri'tm  Bhda  got  Bdjirdv  into  his 
hands.  Parn8hur;uii  Hhau  overlooked  this  condition  and  told  Bdlob* 
that  iii^i  tsckemu  had  Aana's  approval.  Bd.loba  expressed  himself 
pleased  as  he  feared  that  N^(iia  might  organiae  a  oombiiiatioB 
against  his  master.  N&na  obtained  the  robe  of  inveatitnre  from 
the  Satdra  chief  and  was  on  his  way  with  it  to  Poona  when  he  heard 
that  Parashurdtn  Bhau  had  not  secured  possession  of  Bajir^v.  Ho 
suspected  treachery,  sent  on  the  robe^  and  halted  at  Vai  in  S^t^. 
During  all  this  time  B&jiriv  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  to  pass  him  over 
in  his  brother's  favour.  To  settle  some  dispute,  regarding  certain 
arrrars  of  pay  he  had  promised  to  make  good  to  Sindia,  Bajir^v  went 
to  Sindia's  camp.  Towards  evening  confused  news  came  that 
Parashurdm  Bhau  had  seized  Ohimn^lji  and  carried  him  off. 
BAjir&v  was  keen  for  pnrsnit ;  but  no  one  knew  where  the  boy  had 
been  taken  and  till  morning  pursnit  was  useless*  B&jiriT  stayed 
the  night  in  Sindia's  camp.  Next  morning  he  saw  the  snare  into 
which  ho  hvid  fallen  when  ho  was  advised  to  remain  with  Sindia  as 
no  place  ouLdide  of  the  camp  was  safe  for  him.  Parashurdm  BhAn 
had  taken  Ghimniji  to  Poona,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1796 
contrary  to  his  wish^  Ohimniji  was  adopted  by  the  natae  ol 
Chimn&ji  Hiidhayv&v^  and  formally  Invested  as  Peshwa,  The  day 
after  the  new  Peshwa  was  installed  Parashurim  Bh&n  proposed 
that  Ndna  Fadnavis  should  come  to  Poona,  be  reconciled  to  Siudia's 
minister  Baloba,  and  assume  the  civil  administration,  while  the 
command  o£  the  troops  should  remain  with  FUrashorim  BhiUi.  In 
reply  Nina  Fadnavis  requested  that  Parashurdm  Bhiu's  eldest  son 
Haripant,  might  be  sent  to  Y&i  to  settle  pi  <  liminariea.  Instead 
of  coming  as  an  envoy,  Haripant  crossed  the  ISira  at  the  h^d  of  4000 
to  5000  chosen  horse.  iS ana's  suspicions  were  strengthened  by  a  letter 
from  BabMy  Phadke  advising  him  to  lose  no  time  m  patting  hixnaaH 
in  a  place  of  aaS»tft  md  N&na  retired  to  Mahl&d  dose  to  Biygad  fort 
in  Kolaba  N?lna*8  fortunes  now  seemed  desperate.  But  necessity 
forced  him  out  of  his  timid  and  half-hearted  measures.  He  exerted 
himself  with  a  vigour  of  judgment,  a  richness  of  resource  and  a  power 
of  oomlnning  men,  which  m>m  his  European  oontempmnea  gained 
him  the  name  of  the  Mar&tha  Madiiai^/  Kdna's  two  chief  enemiea 
were  Parashurdm  Bhitu  who  was  acting  as  minister  at  Poona  and 
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B&loba,  Siodia's  miuister.    His  chief  hope  lay  in  persuading  Bijiril^, 

like  himself  a  fliief  loser  under  the  present  arrnngement,  to  tnrow 
in  his  lot  wiih  his.  In  these  extremities  Nana's  wealth,  which  he 
had  beeu  laying  by  for  years  and  had  placed  with  trusty  bankers 
all  over  the  conntr;^,  waa  ol  tlie  greatest  servioe.  Money  oonld  bay 
some  leading  man  in  the  Peehwa's  army  to  ooanteTaot  Parashardm 
Bhdu  ;  money  could  bny  a  party  in  Sindia's  camp  to  oppose  Nana'3 
other  chief  enemy  Baloba ;  if  only  BajirAv  were  on  his  side 
promises  of  territory  would  win  Sindia  and  the  Niz^m.  Nina's 
negotiations  with  Bijiriv  were  made  eas^  by  the  arrival  of  a  trosty 
dependent  now  in  B^jirav's  service  bringing  friendly 'assniauces 
from  B^jii-^v  who  nrged  Nana  to  exert  himself  as  their  cause  was 
the  same.  Nana's  schemes  succeeded.  He  had  Tukoji  Holkar 
ready  at  a  signal  to  help  him  with  all  his  power.  He  won  over 
BmxAw  Phadke  who  was  in  command  of  the  Peshwa's  hoosehold 
troops  as  a  make-weight  to  Parashar£m  Bhl^a,  and  gained  SakhArfai 
Ghdtge,  whoso  daughter  Sindia  was  most  anxious  to  marry,  an 
enemy  of  HfiloKa  Sindia's  minister.  He  offered  Sindia 
Parabhuraiu  Bhiiu's  estates  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak,  the  fort  of 
Ahmadnagar,  and  territory  worth  £100,000  (lis.  10  1akh$)  on 
condition  that  he  wonld  place  Biloba  in  confinement,  establish 
BAjirdv  as  Peshwa,  and  withdraw  to  North  India.  To  these  terms 
Sindia  agreed.  When  Bdjiriv  and  BSbilriv  Phadke,  the  command- 
ant of  the  Peshwtt'a  household  troops  knew  that  Siadia^s  alliance 
was  secnred,  they  began  openly  to  collect  troops  with  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  Nina,  ^oba  Tiltya,  Sindia's  minister,  found 
ont  that  Bijirdv  and  R'tbardv  were  raising  troops.  TTl-  seized  and 
imprlsofiod  Hdbdrdv  in  Chdkan,  surrounded  Bj^jirflv's  encampment, 
and  disbanded  his  tmr.ps.  Rjiloba  thnn  jlit  Bdjiriv  was  the  root 
of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  arranged  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
North  India  under  the  charge  of  SakfaArAm  Gh/itge.  On  the  way 
B^ijirdv  used  every  endeavour  to^win  over  QhAtge,and,on  the  promise 
that  Bdjirav  when  he  came  to  power  wonld  get  him  appointed  Sindia's 
minister,  Ghiitn-e  allowed  BAjiniv  to  halt  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 
Mashir-ul-Muik,  the  Nizam's  minister,  whom  he  had  lately  freed 
from  confinement  in  Poena  was  allowed  by  Farashoftoi  Bhin  to 
collect  troops  to  be  used  against  Nina.  But  Ndna  had  already 
gained  the  Nizdm  and  his  vizier,  promising,  if  the  Nizilm  helped 
Bajiniv  to  bo  Peshwa  and  Nana  to  be  minister,  that  the  lands  won  by 
the  Marafchaa  after  the  battle  of  Kharda  (1795)  should  be  restored 
to  the  Nis&m  and  outstanding  claims  cancelled.  On  Dcuckra  which 
fell  on  the  11th  of  October  the  regular  battalions  in  Hha  Peshwa's 
service  under  Mr.  Boyd  marched  to  the  Nira  bridge  and  a  brigade 
of  Sindia's  regulars  started  towards  "Raygad  both  apparently  with  the 
object  of  crushmg  Nana.  Nona's  plans  were  now  complete.  On  the 
87th  of  October  Sindia  arrested  his  minister  Btioba  and  sent  a  body 
of  troops,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Nizdm's  to  seise  Parasharia 
Bhau.  Parashurim  Bhduwas  warned  and  fled,  taking  Chimnj^ji  Apa. 
but  was  pursuedand  captured.  Bdjir&v  was  brought  back  and  camped 
at  Koregaon  on  the  Bhima.  Nina  left  Mahid,  met  the  troopa 
which  he  had  collected  at  the  Sillpa  pass  in  S&ttLia  and  was  joined 
by  the  Peshwa's  infantry  nnder  Mr.  Boyd.  Before  advanmng  Ntfaa 
B 1337— as 
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(^pttfYn*     required  a  n^uarantec  from  Bajirdv  tliat  no  treacliery  was  iiitondcd, 
WiitinT         ^     ^^^^         ever  wished  lie  might  resign  his  post  as  minister  io 
the  certainty  that  his  person  and  property  would  be  respected. 
1720^1817*       Nina  Fadnavis  resnmed  the  duties  of  prime  minister  on  the  85t]i 
of  November  and  Bdjir^,v  was  installed  Pesliwa  on  the  itli  of  December 
•  1796.    The  Shdstris  declared  Chimniji's  adoption  illegal  and  after 

a  nominal  penance  Chiranfiji  was  appoint»xl  governor  of  Gujar^t,^ 
The  English  and  Hagbuji  Bhonsla  of  N^gpur  approved  of  B^iirdv's 
B4jirdv  Raghundth,  acoession.   At  the  time  of  his  accession  Mr.  Tone«  who  was  then  in 
JliHth  and  but     Poona»  described  B^jirdv  as  over  middle  size,  fair,  and  graoefal,  with 
^^St7        ^  manly  seneible  and  majestic  face  and  impressive  manners. 

During  these  irregularities  the  army  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
In  1797  a  desperate  affmy  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Poena 
between  a  body  of  Arabs  and  a  party  of  Mr.  Boyd's  sepoys,  in  which 
npwarda  of  100  persons  were  killed  and  many  shops  and  warehonsea 
were  plundered.  The  treaties  with  Sindia  and  Raghuji  Bhonsla  were 
fulfilled,  and  Rae'^'^ji  left  for  N/igpur,    But  as  B^jirav,  unless  it 
was  greatly  modilied,  refused  to  ratiiy  tlie  treaty  of  MAhdd  with 
Nizim  Ali,  Mashii:-ul-malk  q^uitted  Poena  without  taking  leave  of 
the  Peshwa  and  returned  highly  incensed  to  Haidarabad  (13th 
July  1797).    This  dispute  with  the  Nizdmand  the  death  of  Tukoji 
Holknr  in  Atigust  1797  considerably  weakened  NAna's  power.  On 
Hoikar's  death  (13th  July  1707)  Malharrav  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  Kdshirdv,  who  was  imbecile  in  mind  and  body,  aud,  with 
Us  two  iUeffitimate  brothers  Tashvantr&T  and  Vithoji,  removed 
to  Bhambnrda,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Poena  city;  Nlfcna 
favoured  Malhdrrdv,  and  Kashiriv  applied  for  help  to  Sindia.  Sindia 
promised  help  witli  the  greatest  readiness,  sent  a  strong  force  to 
Biiuuiburda,  aud,  as  Malbdrdv  refused  to  yield,  his  camp  was 
Burraodered  and  he  was  killed.  His  half-brothers  TashvantrtlT  and 
Vithoji  escaped.   This  snocess  gave  Sindia  power  over  the  whole 
of  Holkar's  resources  and  was  a  deatliblow  to  the  schemes  of  Nana 
Fadnavis.    Btijirav  secretly  encouraged  Sindia,  who,  in  transferring^ 
Angria's  estates   in   Koldba  from   M4n4ji   to  his  own  relation 
B&bnrAT  and  in  other  matters,  be^an  to  ezereise  a  more  arbitraiy 
power  than  the  Peshwa  had  ever  claimed.*    Hitherto  Bdjirdv  whose 
appearance  and  misfortunes  always  won  sympathy  wa?  hplioved  to 
have  an  excellent  natural  disposition.    This  belief  was  tht"  rr-sult  of 
his  talent  for  cajoling  and  deceiving.     From  the  begmamg  Iub 
condnot  was  governed  by  two  principles  to  trust  no  one  and  to 
deceive  every  one.    His  grent  object  was  to  free  himself  from  the 
control  of  Sindia  and  of  Nana.    Pindin  he  regarded  as  a  less  evil 
than  Nana     At  the  worst  he  thought  that  at  any  time  he  could  get 
rid  of  Sindia  by  persuading  him  to  go  to  North  India.  To  free  himself 
from  Nina's  control  B^jir&v  enteied  into  a  plot  with  GhAtge,  whose 
daughter  was  not  yet  married  to  Sindia,  and  persuaded  him  that  so 
long  ns  Ndna remained  in  power  Gh6tge*8  hope  of  becoming  Sindia'a 
minister  could  never  be  realised.    They  agreed  that  K4nH  should  be 
placed  in  confinement.    On  the  31st  of  December  1 797,  Kdna,  while 
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returning"  a  formal  visit  to  Sindia,  was  seised  with  all  his  retinue; 
hin  guards  were  attacked  and  dispersed  ;  and  under  GhAtge's  orders 
Mauu'u  house  and  the  houses  of  his  adherents  wore  plundered. 
Many  resisted ;  firing  went  on  for  a  night  and  day  ;  the  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar  ;  all  went  armed  and  in  baneU.  When  Ndna  was 
seized  in  Sindia'scamp,  Bajir^v,  as  if  on  business,  sent  for  the  leading 
members  of  Nona's  party  and  put  them  in  confinement.^  N4na 
was  sent  to  Ahmaduagar  furt.  Bajirav  appointed  his  own  half- 
brother  Amritr&T  prime  minister  and  raised  the  unexperienced 
BlUAjipant  Patvardhan  to  the  command  of  the  amy*  When  as  he 
supposed  he  had  got  rid  of  Nina's  control,  B^ljlr^v  began  to  devise 
means  for  dismissing  Sindia.  But  he  had  tirst  to  carry  out  the 
promises  ho  Imd  made.  Sindia  wns  married  to  (ihatgo's  daughter, 
and  money  diliiculties  caused  by  mairia^e  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
his  army  at  Poena  pressed  hard  on  Sindia^  so  that  he  urged  BAjir&T 
to  give  him  the  £2,000,000  (Bs.  2  krors)  he  had  promised.  BA]irAy 
said  he  hnd  not  the  money.  If  Siudia  would  make  Ghatgo  his 
minister,  Bdjirav  would  give  Glidtge  leave  to  recover  from  the  rich 

gx>ple  of  Poona  as  much  as  was  required.  Sindia  agreed  and 
h^tge  was  made  mmister  and  empowered  to  levy  the  amonnt 
reqoiriDd  from  the  people  of  Poena.  Ghitge's  first  step  was  to  raise 
money  from  the  members  of  Nona's  party  who  were  confined  in 
Biijirav's  palace.  These  men  of  high  position  and  reputation  were 
dragged  out  and  scourged  till  they  gave  up  their  property.  One  of 
them,  a  relation  of  Nuna's,  was  tied  to  a  heated  guu,  and  as  he  would 
not  pert  with  his  property,  remained  tied  to  the  gnn  till  he  died. 
These  cmelties  were  not  confined  to  NAua's  friends.  Merohants, 
bankers,  and  all  in  the  city  who  vrero  supposed  to  have  wealth, 
were  seized  and  tortured  with  suck  cruelty  that  several  of  them 
died.  Though  the  plan  of  levying  money  by  force  from  the  people 
of  Poona  was  Bfijiriv's,  BijirAv  never  snpnosed  that  the  money 
would  be  collected  with  such  craelty.  He  remonstrated  with 
Sindia  but  his  complaints  were  of  no  effect.  Araritrdv,  Bdjir^v's 
brother,  who  did  not  know  that  Bdjirdv  had  any  share  in  the 
matter  proposed  to  sei^e  Sindia.  To  this  Bdjirav  willingly 
agreed.  Before  this  Bajirav  and  Amritrdv,  to  make  the  Peshwa's 
infantry  more  nearly  a  match  for  Sindia's,  had  sgreed  to  engage 
British  ofllcers  and  Mr.  Tone  was  chosen  to  command  the 
fir.st  brigade.  Their  relations  with  the  Nizdm  were  put  forward  as 
the  reason  for  this  increase  of  their  troops  and  Sindia  was  asked  to 
join  in  an  expedition  to  recover  the  arrears  due  under  the  treaty  of 
Kh^Aa.  (1795).  Sindia  readily  agreed.  About  this  time  there  was 
much  ilUfeeling  among  Sindia's  ofhcers  and  Sindia  became  rery 
unpopular.  Bajirav  fostered  the  feeling  of  dislike  to  Sindia,  so  that 
if  he  seized  Siudia  he  might  have  less  ditficulty  in  preventing  an 
outbreak  among  Sindia's  followers.  Bajirav  arranged  with  Amrit- 
rdv that  Sindia  should  be  invited  to  his  palace  and  should  be  seised  by 
Aba  K^e  who  commanded  one  of  the  Peshwa's  regular  battalions. 
Sindia  was  asked  to  come  but  excused  himself.   B&jirir  ordered 
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him  to  attend.  At  their  Uitiutiug  he  upbraided  Sindiu  for  hia 
disobedience^  and  for  all  the  sufferings  which  he  had  caused  in 
Ppona.  He  ordered  Sindia  to  trithdnw  {ram  Poooa  to  JAmgaon 
in  Abmadnagar.    Sind  ia  exprened  the  greatest  willmgnem  to  moye, 

but  regretted  that  nntil  the  present  arrears  of  paj  were  made  ^ood 
his  army  could  not  leave  Poena.  When  the  time  came  to  give  the 
signal  for  seizing  him,  Bujiruv's  courage  failed  and  Siudia  was 
allowed  to  leave.  Bijir^v  hayd  afterwarde  the  meanness  and  weak* 
ness  to  tell  Sindia  what  Amritrir  had  intended  and  to  advise  lam 
to  bo  on  his  f^iard.  Fresh  difficulties  arose  from  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  Pesliwa's  army.  They  were  ordered  to  march  to 
S&t^ra  to  put  down  a  rising.  Instead  of  starting  they  raised  u  not 
in  Poena  and  kicked  aboat  the  street  the  tnrban  of  one  of  BAjifAVs 
&Tonrites  who  tried  to  interfere.  Govindrdv  Pingle,  one  of  the 
ministerB  who  was  in  confinement,  sent  word  to  Bajirdv  that  the  only 
man  who  could  bring  the  troops  to  order  was  Naropant  Chakradev, 
the  former  couiuiander  who  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  friend  oi  iNana  s. 
Bijiriv  restored  both  Pingle  and  Nirojiant  to  liberty,  and  NAropant 
onelled  the  tumult  in  a  day.  But  as  Bdjir^v  could  not  trust 
Naropant  at  a  di'^tancc  he  had  to  relca.so  Paraslnirnm  BhSu  to 
restore  order  ut  Satara.  Disorders  increased  at  Poona.  DaulatrAv 
Sindia's  uncle  Mahadji  ou  bis  death  in  1795  had  left  three  widows. 
Danlatrliv  promiaed  to  make  ample  provision  for  them  Mid  they 
continued  to  live  in  his  oamp.  No  provision  was  made  and  even 
their  comforts  were  srn'Tnned.  The  youngest  of  the  three  v-if^ows 
was  a  Ix^nntiful  woman  and  the  other.s  either  discovered  or  iuv(  ntrd 
a  crimmai  intimacy  between  her  and  Siudia.  The  ladies  opcnipr 
aoeesed  Sindia  of  the  crime  and  Ghfttge  who  was  sent  to  qaietthen* 
complaints  being  refused  an  entrance  forced  his  way  into  their 
tents  and  seized  and  flogged  them  (1708).  The  Shenvi  Bnlhraans,  of 
whom  Bdloba  was  the  head  and  who  beforo  Ghatgo's  rise  to  power 
were  the  strongest  party  in  Sindia's  army^  took  the  side  of  the  widows. 
Aftor  mnch  disoossion  it  was  arranged  that  the  widows  skould  be 
tsken  to  Bttrh&npar  and  Bhculd  be  kept  there  in  a  state  of  soitable 
comfort.  On  their  way  to  Burhinpur  their  friends  learned  that  the 
widows  were  being  taken  not  to  Bnrhanpnr  but  to  Abmadnagar  fort. 
Under  the  influence  oi  the  Shenvi Br^hmans  a  Pathdn  named  MnzafiEar 
Ehdn,  who  was  in  command  of  a  choice  body  of  cavalry^  assailed  the 
escort,  rescued  the  widows,  and  carried  them  back  dose  to  Sindia's 
camp.  Ghatge  persuaded  Sindia  to  let  him  attack  MuzafFar. 
Muzaffar  had  warning  and  retired  with  the  widows  pursued  by 
Qh4tge.  He  left  the  ladies  in  the  camp  of  Amritrav,  Bdjirav's 
brother  who  was  near  the  Bhima,  turned  on  Ghdtge,  defeated  htm, 
and  put  him  to  Hight.  Bijirdv  approved  of  his  brother'a  kindness  to 
the  widows,  andasked  Colonel  Palmer,  the  British  Resident»to  mediate 
between  them  and  Sindia.  Sindia  refused,  nnd,  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  .June,  sent  Gh^tge  with  five  battalions  of  regular  infantry  under 
Du  Prat,  a  Frenchman,  to  surprise  Amritrav's  camp  and  seize  the 
ladies.  Ghfttge's  attempt  failed  and  he  had  to  retire  with  loss. 
Sindia  then  promised  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  establishment  for  the 
ladies,  and  Araritr^v  cnme  into  Poena  and  camped  close  to  Sindia. 
It  was  the  Muharram  time,  and  Ghatge,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
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order,  brought  two  brigades  of  infaotrj  and  twenty-five  '^nnm  close 
to  AmritrBv's  <'H?iip,  suddenly   opened  fire    on  it,  charged  and 
diiipersed  Amntrav's  troops^  and  pillaged  liis  camp.     Tbis  outrage 
was  nothing  less  tlian  war  with  the  Peshwa.    Holkar  came  and 
sided  with  thePeshwa,  theotherKCartLtha  nobles  joined  bis  standard^ 
and  the  Pesbvra  negotiated  an  alliance  witb  Niz^m  Ali.*  Sindia 
alarmed  by  the  treaty  botwet-n  the  Peshwa  and  the  NizAni  tried  to 
arrange  a  settlement,  but  the  demands  of  the  ladies  becaiue  so 
extravagant  that  nothing  cotdd  be  settled.    To  intimidate  Bdjirdv 
Sindia  sent  an  envoy  to  Tipn,  bnt  BAjirftr  had  done  the  same.  A 
more  powerfal  means  of  influencing  BAjirAy  and  also  a  means  of 
raising  money  was  to  set  Nana  Fadnnvia  free.     Sindia  brongbt 
Nana  from  Ahmadnagar  and  received  £100/i()u  (Rs.  10  lakhs)  as 
the  price  of  his  liberty.    The  itfleaso  of  ^auu  was  shortly  followed 
by  toe  reTocation  of  the  treaty  between  the  Peshwa  and  Inz&m  All 
These  events  forced  B^jirav  to   begin  negotiations  with  N4na 
Fadnavis,  and  Sindia,  wlio  did  not  know  tliat  tlio  treaty  between 
the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam  had  been  revoked,  was  anxious  to  come 
to  terms,  insisting  only  that  Ni^na  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
Biljiray's  afEsirs.   Meanwhile  G-h&tge  had  oeen  acting  with  such 
reoUees  ernelty  that  Sindia  felt  that  Gh^tge's  disgraoefnl  acts 
were  alienating  the  minds  of  all  his  supporten.    fie  accordingly 
gave  orders  for  Clbdtge's  arrest  which  was  successfully  efTected. 
Ghdtge's  arrest  helped  to  reconcile  Sindia  and  Bajir^v.     The  need 
of  reconciliation  was  also  jpressed  on  them  by  the  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  ESnghsh.    The  timid  neutrality  which  had 
marked  the  English  policy  under  Sir  John  Shore  was  reversed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Welleslcy's  arrival  in  India  on  the  26th  of  April 
1798.    f^oon  after  his  arrival  the  Marquis  of  Wellealey,  then  Lord 
Mornington,  directed  the  Political  Agents  at  Poona  and  Haidarabad  to 
secnre  the  alliance  of  those  states  so  that  at  least  their  resources  might 
not  be  applied  against  the  British  Gk)Temment.   With  the  object  of 
removing  Sindia  from  the  Dcccan  who  was  known  to  be  always 
anxious  to  obstruct  British  influence,  the  "British  agent  at  Poona 
set  forth  the  reported  designs  on  India  of  Zam.-ln  Shah  king  of 
Kabul,  the  grandson  of  Ahmad  Sh^  Abdali  terrible  to  Mar^kthds* 
The  British  agent  siso  offered  the  Peshwa  a  body  of  the  Company's 
troops  to  protect  h^^<  territory  and  revive  the  authority  of  his 
jifovernment.    BAjirav  had  not  long  before  asked  for  the  help  of 
British  troops  and  his  offer  had  been  refused.    He  could  explain 
this  sudden  change  in  the  view  of  the  English  only  by  an  under- 
standing with  Nana,  and  his  suspicion  was  confirmed  when  the 
Knglish  agent  spoke  strongly  in  faroor  of  Ntoa's  restoration. 
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1  Under  this  treaty  the  Peshwa  coutinned  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  MahAd 
wirieh  WM  pawod  between  Nim  Fadnavis  and  the  Niz&m  in  1796  ;  Mar^itha  claims 
on  Bedar  were  remitted  and  a  trnct  of  territory  yielding  £80,000  (Re.  8,00,000)  <»f 
revenue  waa  ced  CM  I  io  Ni^juii  Ali.  NizAmAli  agreed  to  support  the  Po«hw;i  against 
any  ancroxu^hniciit  of  N4na  Padnav  iw,  but  in  case  Nuna  was  gi  i  I'n  i  '  ,  S  ;.  h  i  it 
was  agreed  that  B^iriv  would  allow  him  a  yearly  peoaion  of  £10,000  (Hs.  1,00,000). 
Ragbuji  Bhonala  oTNAgpar.  if  he  choee,  was  to  be  oonaldered  a  party  to  this  traifrr, 
and  xTit-s  t«  raeeiTe        wbole  of  Qadi  Mandia  from  BAjiiAv.  Onat  Dnns 
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As  Naua  was  the  object  ot  Ba^irav's  strongest  hate  and  fear  the 
wish  to  preyent  an  imdentandmg  between  Nina  and  tibe  Kngiiih 
overcame  all  other  coDsidemtions.  Sindia  was  ready  to  leave  for 
North  India  but  Bdjir^iv  at  a  private  meeting  persuaded  him  to 

sfay  to  prevent  Nana  from  brinLnng  Eng-lish  troops  into  Po«ma. 
Wliilo  these  private  negotiations  with  Sindia  wore  on  foot  Bajirav 
waa  secretly  prajing  N^na  who  was  then  in  Sindia's  camp,  to 
retani  to  Poona  and  take  his  post  as  minisfeer.  Nina  at  first  refased^ 
unless  nnder  a  guarantee  from  the  British.  Glovemment  that  bis 
peri5;on  and  property  should  be  safe.  To  overcome  Nona's  fears 
BAjirAv  went  alone  at  night  to  Ndna's  house,  and  using  to  the 
utmost  his  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion  and  deception 
induced  (15th  October  17^)  ^e  old  man  to  rerame  his  post  as 
minister  withoat  any  ffuarantee.  Within  a  few  months  (1799) 
Nina  was  told  by  Yashvantrav  Ghorpade  and  by  Sindia  that 
Bftjirdv  was  ajrain  trying*  to  persnade  Sindia  to  put  him  in  con- 
fiuenient.  Nana  went  to  Bajirav,  charged  hiui  with  this  treachery, 
and  ioiplored  him  to  let  him  ^ve  up  his  post,  as  minister  aud 
withdraw  to  priTate  life.  Bijirir  denied  any  knowledge  of  tbe 
proposals,  asked  who  had  dared  to  make  use  of  his  name^  and 
told  Sindia  to  arrest  them.  Sindia  arrested  Bdjirav's  minister 
Govindrav,  and  fcJhivnun  another  of  BajirdT's  agents,  who  bore 
the  loss  of  their  property  and  their  liberty  without  impeaching 
their  master's  trathfalness.  After  this  satisfaction  Nina  resumed 
bis  dnties.  As  far  as  possible  Ndna  avoided  pnblio  bosineBS.  Bnt 
for  some  months  affairs  had  been  in  progress  which  no  one  at 
Poona  but  Ndna  could  prevent  from  seriously  affectinf^  the  power 
of  the  I'eshwa.  On  the  first  of  September  1798  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Niz&m  Ali  and  the  English  under  wMoh 
Nisitn  Ali  agreed  to  disband  bis  French  troops  and  replace  them 
with  English  troops,  and  nnder  which  tiie  English  undertook  to 
mediate  hotween  tlio  Nizdm  and  the  Peshwa  and  to  do  their  best  to 
bring  the  ruf»hwa  to  a  friendly  settlement.*  The  MartithAs  viewed 
this  treaty  with  much  jealousy  aud  the  British  ageut  urged  the 
Peshwa  to  oondnde  a  similar  treaty.  He  evaded  the  sabjeot  by  an 
assnrance  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  the  conditions  of  extrting 
engagements,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war  %vith  Tipu,  promised  to 
afford  his  aid.  in  these  replies  Bjljirav  followed  Nona's  advice. 
Nana  pressed  him,  after  giving  these  promises,  to  take  care  that 
bis  promises  were  fulfilled ;  any  instance  of  bad  &itb  would  add 
neatly  to  the  power  of  the  English  in  their  future  dealings  with  ibe 
Mardthds.  In  this  matter  Bdjirav  followed  his  own  inclination. 
Though,  with  the  help  of  Parashurnm  Bbau,  Ndna  arranged  that 
as  in  1700  a  Maratha  coutiogent  should  bo  ready,  in  1790,  when  the 
fourth  Maisur  war  broke  out,  the  English  instead  of  Mardtha  support 
fonnd  that  Tipa's  envoys  were  publicly  received  in  Poona,  and  that 
Tipu's  agent  had  paid  Bdjirsv  £130,000  (Rs.  13  I'lkhs).  The 
Governoi-  General  noticed  the  conduct  of  the  rourt  of  Poona  by 
countermanding  the  detachment  which  was  lu  readiness  to  act  with 
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Panshoram  Bh^u,  an  action  which  NAiia  FadliiaTis  who  did  not  Chapter  TXI* 
loiow  that  B&jiriv  had  received  the  £130,000  (Rb.  18  idJch$)  could  Hiatwy. 

not  uQ(lerstand.  mwj: 

When  he  beard  that  ( Mi  May  1799)  Seringapatam  had  fallen,  that  nft^^ft 
Tipa  waa  slain,  ami  that  his  power  was  at  an  end,  BdjirAv  affected  the 
utmost  joj,  tried  to  pursuade  Colonel  i'aimor  that  the  backwardness 
of  the  Maritha  contingent  was  dae  to  Nina,  and  aent  urgent 
orders  to  the  governor  of  the  MariLtha  KamiLtak  to  advance  into 
Tipu's  country.  Rindia  also,  while  secretly  striving'  to  encourage 
resistance  among  Tipa'a  partisan.s,  sent  abundant  congratulationa 
to  Colonel  Palmer.  Though  the  Poiihwa  had  failed  in  his  promise  of 
help,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  agree  to  a  treaty  like  the  treaty 
he  Jiad  oonolnded  with  the  NiaAm,  the  Governor  General  aet  apart 
ft  portion  of  Tipu'a  conquered  country  for  the  Mariith^.  This 
trnrt  of  territory,  which  included  tlio  {greater  part  of  the  Sunda 
lands  now  in  North  Kanara,  yielding  an  estiir.ated  revenue  of 
£26,300  (Rs.  2,63,000),  was  rejected  by  the  Peahwa.  The  Pooua 
Government  regretted  that  the  diaorder  in  the  HatAtha  country 
had  prevented  them  from  aending  the  promised  contingent  to  act 
against  Tipn  ;  in  the  case  of  the  French  I  m  !ing  in  India  the 
Peshwa  undertook  to  join  with  the  Englitih  in  tighting  them,  at  the 
same  time  the  Peshwa  would  not  agree  to  exclude  i^Venchmen  from 
hia  serrice.  He  refnaed  the  Company's  offered  mediation  in  hia 
exiating  disputes  with  the  Niz£m,  and  treated  as  absurd  the  TU  WHonok* 
poposal  to  inclode  Eaghuji  Bhonala  of  Niigpnr  aa  a  principal  in  the 
intended  alliance  Sindia's  affairs  continued  in  confusion.  After 
Ghatge's  attack  on  Aniritr.lv's  canij)  in  1798  the  ladies  sought 
refuge  with  the  Kolhdpur  chief.  In  Kolhapur  they  were  joined  by 
the  leading  Shenvi  Brihmana  in  Sindia  a  aervioe.  Nnmbera  of 
horsemen  nocked  to  their  standard,  and  they  marched  north 
(February  171)9)  burning  all  Sindia's  vilhigcs  between  the  Krishna 
and  the  (iodavari.  Sindia^s  horse  tied  before  them,  and,  though  they 
gave  way  to  his  regular  battalions,  as  soon  as  the  regular  troops 
tnmed  to  go  back  to  Poena  the  ladies'  troopa  foUowra  them  and 
obntinned  their  work  of  rain.  The  country  awarmed  with  horsemen, 
and  though  plunder  was  not  intlisrrinnnate  the  devastation  waa 
grcat.^  In  addition  to  his  troubles  with  the  widows  Sindia's  power 
was  threatened  by  a  revolt  in  North  India  and  by  the  escape  and 
rapid  success  of  Yashvantrav  Holkar  in  Malwa.  lu  these  straits 
Sin^'a  headmen  adviaed  him  to  aet  B&lofaa  T&^a  free  and  appoint 
him  minister.  BUoba  promptly  made  a  settlement  with  tlie  ladiea. 
But  after  all  was  arranL-Td  the  murder  of  one  of  their  followers 
enraged  the  ladies  and  they  withdrew  and  again  marched  through* 
the  country  plundering.'  In  Au^st  1 799,  with  the  approval  of 
their  chiefs,  B^oba  and  Nina  deliberated  on  meaanrea  to  connteract 
the  cloae  alliance  between  the  Nizim  and  ^e  English.  For  some 
time  Sdt4ra  and  Kolh&pur  had  &llen  into  complete  disorder  and 
Parashuram  Bhjlu  the  Peshwa's  commander  had  lately  been  killed. 
A  combined  force  of  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia  marched  towards 
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KolliApnr,  defeated  the  chief,  forced  him  to  eeek  aaleijr  m  Paahifa, 
besieged  Kolhipar,  and  had  nearly  taken  it,  when  (1800)  events  at 
Poona  forco<l  a  )^rompt  settlement  and  saved  the  existence  or  st 

least  the  iiidepeuJence  of  tlio  KolhApnr  state. 

Nona's  lioalth,  which  had  Ioul^'  boen  doclining,  faiknl  nipidly  m 
the  beginning  of  1800,  and  he  died  at  Poona  on  the  13th  of  March. 
This  event  sealed  the  min  of  the  Peshwa's  goTernment. 
In  figure  NAna  was  tell  and  thin,  dark  in  complexion  and 
grave  In  manners,  with  a  qnick  searching  and  intelligent 
ex]>rr»^'si'">n  In  private  life  he  was  truthful,  fruLral,  aii'^  f^iaritable, 
a  most  orderly  and  painstaking  worker.  He  respected  the  sineeritT 
and  vigour  of  the  English,  but,  as  political  enemies,  looked  oo 
them  with  the  keenest  jealoosy  and  alarm.  As  a  politician  his  early 
life  was  disfigured  by  timidity  and  ambition.  Daring  his  last 
years  ho  acted  vni\\  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  a  patriot,  reg'ardlesa 
of  consequences  to  himself,  connsellin^  Biijirjlv  to  do  what  h» 
believed  was  for  the  good  o£  the  state.  In  his  early  life  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  maintiun  the  improved  dvil  management  which  had 
been  established  by  Madhavr&v  BalMl  (1761-1772).  In  later  years 
home  intrigues  and  foreign  troubles  m  filled  Ins  time  and  his  thonghts 
that  in  practice  almost  all  check  on  alnises  disappeared.  Even  in 
Poona  city  so  slack  was  the  control  that  GrhAsir6m  the  head  of  the  rirv 
police  was  able  without  check  to  commit  a  series  of  murders,  and  ai 
ustj  when  his  guilt  was  proved,  was  punished  not  by  the  Uw  but  bj  a 
rising  of  the  townsmen  who  stoned  him  te  death.  With  Nina 
passed  away  all  that  was  wise  and  moderate  in  the  Peshwa's 
government. 

Nina  died  leaving  a  young  widow  and  uo  children.  The  desire  tn 
seize  his  wealth,  which  in  spite  of  all  ho  had  latterly  been  forced  to 
part  with  was  said  te  be  stiU  immense,  soon  set  Sindia  and  Bajiriv 

Suarrelling.  When  the  insurrection  in  North  India  was  crnahed, 
india,  under  the  influence  of  GhAtge  determined  to  destroy  Biloba. 
He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  Ahmadna^ir,  death  freeing  him 
from  the  tortures  which  Ghdtge  had  planned  for  him  and  which  he 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  two  of  B&loba's  supporters  blowing  one 
from  a  gun  and  mangling  the  other  by  tying  round  him  and  setting 
fire  to  a  belt  of  rockets.  While  Sindia  vented  his  hate  on  tiie 
Shenvl  BrAhmans,  BijirAv  gmtitied  his  revenge  by  sciziug  and 
throwinL'  into  confinement  the  former  supporters  of  Nana  and  of 
Farashuram  Bhau  and  other  Patvai'dhans.  Sindia  was  now  all- 
powerful  at  Peona.  He  had  B&jidlv  so  entirely  in  his  hands,  that 
be  for  some  time  kept  a  guard  round  Bdjinlv's  palace  lest  he  shonld 
attempt  to  escape.  Before  the  close  of  1800,  the  rapid  success  of 
Yashvatitrav  Holkar,  who  had  overrun  almost  the  whole  of  Mdlwn, 
compelled  Sindia  to  leave  Poona  and  march  north.  Before  he  left  Poona 
he  forced  Bdjiriv  to  give  him  bills  worth  £470.000  (Rs.  47  Idkti^). 
Several  bloody  battles  were  fought  between  Sindia  and  Holkar  in 
Ifilwa.  The  infamous  Ghdtge  joined  Sindia's  army  and  gained  a 
com])lete  victory  over  Holkar.  lashvaiitrdv,  though  nearly  ruined, 
by  a  skilful  march  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poona.     When    Siudiu    left  Poona,  instead  of  trying  to  win 
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the   mpeoi   of    his  people,    B&jlva.v  gave  his   attention  to 

distressing  and  pillaging  all  who  had  opposed  either  himself  or 
his  fatlicr.    One  of  the  first  who  suffered  was  M^dhavrAv  R^stis, 
whom  he  invited  to  visit  him^  seized,  and  hurried   to  prison. 
This  act,  fbllovred  by  others  like  it^  oansed  general  discontent. 
Lawlessness  spread  and  the  Decoan  was  filled  with  bandis  of 
plundering  horsemen.    Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  one  nfFray  was 
Vithoji  the  brother  of  Ynshrantrilv  Holkar.    AccordiiiL'  to  Mar&tha 
practice  the  punishment  to  prisoners  taken  in  a  plundering  raid 
was  not  always  death.    Something  short  of  death  might  have 
sufficed  in  the  case  of  a  son  of  Tnkoji  Holkar.    But  Tnkoji 
Holkar  had  been  N^a's  friend  and  the  Holkars  were  Sindia's 
enemies.    So  to  death  Bdjirdv  added  disgrace  and  sat  by  as  Vithoji 
waa  boumi  to  an  elephant's  foot  and  dragged  to  death  in  the  streets 
of  Poona  (April  1801).    BdjirAv'a  cruelty  brought  on  him  the  hate 
of  Yithoji's  brother  YashTsatrAr,  a  hate  which  for  years  haunted 
Btijir&v's  coward  mind.    Shortly  after  Vithoji's  death,  the  news 
of  Yashvantr.iv's  vow  of  ven'reftnc©  and  of  his  successes  against; 
Sindia's  troops  at  Ujain  (June  1801)  led  B^jirdv  to  address  him  in 
friendly  terms  as  the  heir  of  Tukoii  Holkar.    As  Sindia  was  fully 
oocnpied  with  his  fight  against  Holkar,  who  had  more  than  onoe 
ds&ated  his  troops,  Bdjir&v  thought  the  opportunity  suitable  lor 
seizing  Sindin's  nff-r-er  Gliiitge.  GhfUge,  whose  pluriflpring  was  raising 
much  misery  m  the  Deccan,  canio  into  Poona  and  io  iiis  deujands  tor 
money  insulted  the  Poona  Court.    Baliji  Konjar,  B^jirav's  favourite, 
asked  him  to  his  house  to  reoeive  some  of  the  money  he  demanded. 
Qhitge  came  ;  bnt  noticing  from  a  signal  given  by  BjUdji  Runiar 
that  treachery  was  intended,  he  forced  his  way  out,  leaped  on  his 
horse,  escaped ,  and  returned  to  Poona  with  a  force  trireatening 
to  saok  the  city.    The  British  liesident  was  called  in  to  eifcct  some 
settlement  of  OhILtge's  claim,  and  Poona  was  saved  farther  loss  hj 
an  urgent  message  from  Sindia  requiring  Ghdtge  in  Mdlwa.  Early 
in  1802  ShAh  Ahmnd  Khdn,  an  officer  detached  by  Yashvantriv 
Holkar,  carried  hia  ravages  into  the  Peshwa's  territories  between 
the  God^vari  and  Poona,  and  cut  oS.  almost  to  a  man  a  force  of 
1500  horse  nnder  Narsing  Klianderdv  the  chief  of  Yinchnr.  The 
consternation  at  Poona  caused  Bdjir^v  to  renew  negotiations  with 
the  English.    Ho  wi  Ik  I  to  have  a  force,  but  he  objectf  t!  to  it^ 
presence  in  hi^*  tr»rrit<jrv,  and  he  still  refused  to  agree  tliMt  the 
i^uglish  should  arbitrate  between  him  aud  the  Niz^lm.  Yaehvantrav 
Holkar  himself  soon  moved  towards  Poona.  The  Peshwa  did  all  in 
his  power  to  stop  him.  Tashvantrdr  said,  Yon  cannot  give  me  back 
Vitbnji  hntspt  mv  nephpTv  TTlinnfioriv  free.    Bitjirdv  promised  ;  but, 
instefidof  setting  him  free,  ha  l  Khander^lv  thrown  into  prison  at 
Asirgad.    Meanwhile  »Smdia"s  army  joined  the  Peshwa's,  and  together 
they  prepared  to  stop  Holkar  at  the  Ali  Bela  pass  in  north  Poona^ 
Tashvantr&v,  knowing  their  strength  passed  east  bj  Ahmadnagar, 
jotned  his  general  Fatesing  Mane  near  Jejuri,  marched  down  the 
Raj  van  pn^^.  and  on  tlie  23rd  of  October  1802  encamped  between 
Loni  and  liadapsar  about  five  miles  cast  of  Poona, 

About  eight  days  before  Yashvantr^v' s  arnval  the  joiut  Sindia- 
PMiwa  armyjiad  fsllen  back  from  Ali  Bela  and  taken  a  potltko 
a  1387-9e 
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elow  to  Poo&a  near  the  present  OMntonment.  The  Peehwa  ordend 

Tashvantrdy  to  letim    Ho  replied  be  was  wilUag  to  obey ;  bat  that 
Sindia,  not  he,  was  the  rebel  and  had  refused  to  give  up  Yasbvantr^v's 
nephew  Khanderdv  whom  B^jiriv  had  ordered  him  to  set  free.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  the  armies  met,  aud^  after  a 
wen  oonteeted  fiffht,  the  hettie  ended  m  »  oomplete  viotoiy  for 
Yadivsntr&v  whidi  was  cbieflj  due  to  his  own  energy  and  conrace. 
B&jiWlT  making  sure  of  victory  came  out  to  see  the  battle  bat  the 
firing  frightened  him  and  he  turned  southward.    On  learning  the 
fate  of  the  battle  he  fled  to  Sinhgad.    From  Sinhgad  he  sent  an 
engagement  to  Colonel  Close  binding  hnnielf  to  snbsidiae  az 
hattdumt  of  leppys  and  to  oede  £250,000  (Ba.  25  Wth9)  tA.  jeai^ 
revenue  for  their  support.    He  bad  already  agreed  to  waive  his 
objection  to  allow  the  troops  to  be  stationed  in  his  territory.  For 
some  days  after  hie  victory  Yashvantr^v  showed  great  moderation 
at  Poena.    He  placed  guards  to  orotect  the  city,  treated  B^jiriv^fl 
dependents  witii  Idndneea  and  maae  aereral  attemvts  to  peransds 
Bdjirdv  to  come  back.  Bajirdv,  after  staying  three  aaya  in  Sinhgad, 
fled  to  Rdygad  in  Kolaba,  and  from  Rdygad  retired  to  the  island  d 
Suvamdurg  off  the  north  coast  of  Ratn&giri.    From  Suvamdorg, 
alarmed  by  news  of  the  wproach  of  one  of  Holkar's  generals,  he 
passed  to  Bevdanda,  and  from  Bevdanda  sailed  in  an  Boyish  shh>  to 
Bassein  which  he  reached  on  the  6th  of  December  1 802.  Meanwnile» 
at  Poona,  when  Holkar  heard  that  Bajirdv  had  fled  from  Sinhgad, 
he   levied   a   contribution   from   the    people    of    Poena.  The 
contribution  was  arranged  by  two  of  BAjir^v's  oflBcers  and  it  was 
earned  out  in  an  orderly  manner.    When  Yashvantriv  foond  that 
BAjiriy  would  not  retom  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Amritrir  wikh 
the  offer  of  the  Peshwaship.    Amritriv  at  first  refused ;  but,  when 
Bdjir^v  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Amritriv  held 
that  }io  had  abdicated  and  took  his  place.    After  much  hesitation 
he  was  confirmed  as  Peshwa  by  the  Satara  chief. 

This  settlement  of  affairs  at  Poena  was  followed  by  a  plnsder  of 
the  city  as  oomflete  and  as  wiokedly  cruel  as  Sindia's  plunder  in 
1798.  Every  person  of  substance  was  seized  and  tortured  out  of  their 
property  and  several  out  of  their  lifa  Tho  loss  of  property  was 
onusually  severe  as  some  time  before  the  battle  of  the  25th  of  October 
Biiiriy  had  set  guards  to  kee{>  people  from  leaving  Poona  and 
Holkar  took  care  that  after  the  viotory  these  guards  were  not  witt- 
drawn.  These  excesses  were  begun  even  before  Colonel  Close  left 
Poona.  Both  Amritrfiv  and  Holkar  were  anxious  to  keep  Colonel 
Close  in  Poona.  They  wished  him  to  mediate  in  their  differences  with 
Sindia  and  the  Peshwa,  and  his  presence  seemed  to  show  that  the 
British  Government  approved  of  their  nsorpation  of  power.  Finding 
that  no  persuasion  could  alter  Colonel  Close's  purpose  he  was  aUowscl 
to  leave  on  tho  20th  of  November  1802. 

On  the  31st  of  December  1802,  at  Bassein  in  the  North  Konkan, 
B4jir4v  agreed  to  a  treaty,  under  which  the  English  undertook  to 
restore  Bdjirav  to  power  in  Poona  and  to  maintam  permanently  in 
the  Peshwa's  dominions  a  subsidiary  force  of  6000  r^pilar  infantry 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  field  artillery  and  European  artillery- 
men.  In  return  for  these  troops  the  Peshwa  agreed  that  districti 
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yielding  a  yearly  rerenne  of  £260,000  (Rs.  26  Idkhs)  should  ho 
assigned  to  the  English;  that  he  would  keep  a  tVrco  of  oOOQ  infantry 
and  5000  horee  ;  that  he  would  eutertaxu  no  European  of  any  nation 
luMtifle  to  llie  BngHsli ;  and  that  he  would  bare  no  dealinga  ivith  any 
power  withont  oonsnltiiig  the  British  Ooyenunenti  The  tmtj  of 
Bassein  made  the  English  sovoreifrn  in  the  Deccan  ;  B6jirtlv'  bought 
safety  at  the  cost  of  iuJ(.'iH'mlen(  e.  In  March  1803  to  re- 
establish Bajir^v  at  Poona  the  subsidiary  force  at  iiaidarabad 
mder  Oolonel  Stevenson  took  a  porition  at  Pminda  near  tha 
Peahwa^a  eaate r u  f  rontier.   QenenJ  Wellesley  was  detached  from  the 

main  array  of  ^hidnt.s  which  wns  RHSomhlcd  in  thn  north  nf  Maisur, 
and,  with  8000  mfantry  and  1700  cavalry,  waa  directed  to  march 
towards  Poona  to  oo-operate  with  Colonel  tStev^enson.  General 
Wellealey  left  Harihar  in  Maiaiir  on  the  9th  el  March  and  eroMwd 
the  Tangbhadra  on  the  12th.  On  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  he  waa 
joined  hy  the  Patvardhan  and  other  Maritha  and  Brahman  Karn&tak 
estatehoidcrs,  all  of  whom,  especially  the  Patyardhans,  showed  much 
friendliness  to  the  British.  On  the  I9th  of  April  as  he  drew  near 
Poona,  General  WeUeaiey  waa  warned  that  BAjMv'a  brother  Amxst- 
rdr  was  likely  to  bnm  the  eiiy.  To  prevent  this  misfortune  Qeneral 
Wellesley  pressed  on  with  the  cavalry  of  his  division,  and  the 
Mardtha  troops  under  Apa  Sjiheb  Gokhla  and  others  of  the  Peshwa's 
officers,  using  such  speedy  that,  though  kept  six  hours  in  the  Little 
Bor  pass,  he  readhra  Poona  on  the  2(Hh  m  Apdl  alter  a  march  of 
aizty  milee  in  thirty-two  hours.^  In  the  ooontry  aontb  of  the  Bhima 
straggling  bodies  of  Holkar's  plunderers  wore  seen,  who,  on  being 
ordered  to  desist,  had  retired.  Before  General  Wellesley  renrhed 
Poona  all  hostile  troops  had  left.  Holkar  had  gone  to  Chandor  in 
N^sik  some  days  before,  and  AmritriT  had  atartid  that  morning  for 
Sangamner  in  Ahmadi^agar.*  On  the  18th  of  May,  eaoorted  from- 
Panvel  by  2300  in^try  of  whom  1200  were  Europeans,  Bijiriv 
entered  Poona,  was  installed  as  Peshw^  and  reoei?ed  presents  front 
the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
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*  Gt!ner.il  W>n<  s1uy'r<  route  waw  l  y  ^TiI■:ij  am!  Pandharpur  to  Biirdmati.  He 
camped  at  B4r4iuaii  on  tho  18th  of  Aphl  and  at  Moreehvar  on  the  19ih.  At  Moreshvar 
hd  heard  that  AnritrAv  meant  to  bom  Poona.  Aftet  halting  for  a  few  hoora  ait 
Moresbrar  he  moved  with  one  natire  battalion  and  the  whole  of  ni^  cavalry.    Th  ciigh 


detained  six  hours  in  the  Bor  paiw  he  entered  PoOna  at  two  on  the  20th  ol  Apni, 
a  tneri-h  rif.sivty  iniles  in  1 1  nrt;.- -tss  o  hours,    Tlie  inr'iintry  jMiiinl  Ijiiri  on  the  22Dd, 


CoL  Cloee  inWelUn^ton's  Despatches,  I.  166.  Ihiriiig  this  war  General  WoUealey ;  , 

MM  nreater  march  than  this.  When  cn^ged  on  the  God4vari  he  started  on  tha  nora- 
ing<n  the  4th  of  February  1804  witli  the  British  cavalry,  the  74th  Regiment,  the  first 
battalion  of  tho  8th  Ilegiment,  500  men  belonging  to  other  native  corps,  aiid  tlie 
Blaisur  ami  M;Li;itliA  <  ,i  valry  After  a  march  of  twenty  mi'.n^  on  tho  4th  word 
WB  broQght  that  the  enemy  were  twen^^four  mil^  off.  He  marched  again  on  the 
mabt  of  MM  4tli,  but  the  road  waa  bad  and  they  did  not  reach  the  i>Uioe  named 
till  nine  nfxt  mornini^  The  infantry  arrived  at  the  point  of  attack  alont:  ^vith  the 
ctivalry,  Tlic  ciicmy  liini  heard  of  their  advance,  were  in  retreat,  but  stiil  ui  sight. 
They  were  pursued  fmm  height  to  height  till  the  whole  IwHly  was  scattered.  All 
waa  over  by  twdve  on  the  5th.  The  troops  had  marched  aixty  miiea  in  thir^ 
hotin.  Oimanl  WeUaalay  thought  thia  waa  t^uiuker  eveu  than  Marithte.  He  oftan 
•poke  of  it  as  the  gfwtoit  oMrak  h»  em  inada.  WelUagton'a  DaapafcohM,  U.  97«, 
98,  100.  101  ;  III.  448. 

*  Amritrav  fought  and  defeated  the  RAja  Bfilu'i  lu:  of  Xa.^ik.  He  afterwarda 
enteonBd  into  an  aareament  with  GeneFal  WauaaliBy,  and  finally  retired  to  Bto$n»  oa. 
•  yearly  panmon  of  £80,000  (Ra.  8  iilM*),  Gnat  MTt  UMtfthfo,  509. 
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111  couseqiioiice  of  the  ravag&s  from  which  the  country  bad  for 
some  years  suffered,  and  especially  from  the  ruin  caused  by  Holkar 
a&d  ms  F^ndhAris,  1808  was  »  year  of  aoaniity  ia  the  Deooaa, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  failure  of  rain  in  September 
and  October  1803,  the  last  months  of  1803  anr)  the  first  half  of 
1804  was  a  time  of  deadly  famine.  Meanwhile,  secretly  encouraged 
by  Bijir^v,  Sindia  and  Kaghuji  Bhonsla  were  preparing  to  contest 
mtiah  snpvemacy  in  the  Deocan*  The  iMU>ttire  of  AhmMnagar  fori 
on  the  12  th  of  August  1808  and  the  uunooB  victory  of  Assaye, 
160  miles  north-cast  of  Poona,  on  the  2J^rd  of  September  made 
the  British  supreme  in  the  Deccan.*  For  some  time  the  country 
round  Pooua  continued  disturbed  b^  insurgents  and  freebooters. 
When  they  were  oni8hed»  nntU  BtfjiiAF  stirred  war  in  1816,  the 
preeenoe  of  British  troops  at  Poona,  Simr,  and  Ahmadnagar 
preserved  peace.  When  it  passed  nndor  British  severe? crnty 
Foona,  like  most  of  the  Deccaii,  was  little  more  than  a  desert. 
In  Jauuarv  180«i,  writing  from  information  received  at  Maisur, 
General  Welleeley  deaoribed  the  country  ronnd  Poona  aa  entirely 
exhausted.*  It  was  in  great  confusion.  The  heada  of  Tillagea 
and  districts  no  longer  obeyed  the  chiefs  who  had  governed  them  ; 
each  had  assumed  snpremo  authority  in  his  own  district,  and  they 
were  carrying  on  u  petty  but  destructive  war  against  each  other. 
In  A^ril  1808,  after  his  narch  from  Miraj  throngh  mrimati  and 
the  Little  Bor  paae.  General  Wellesley  wrote: '  In  the  cotmtry  ta 
the  south-east  of  Poona  Holkar  oonlJ  not  possibly  maintain  an  army. 
They  have  not  left  a  stick  standing  within  150  miles  of  Poena. 
They  have  eaten  the  forage  and  gmin,  have  pulled  down  houses,  and 
haTe  need  the  material  as  firewood.  The  people  have  fled  with 
their  cattle.  Between  ICiraj  and  Poona,  except  in  one  village,  not 
a  human  being  had  hcen  seen.  General  Wollesley^s  rapid  march 
saved  Poona  from  burning.  The  people  showed  the  most  lively 
gratitude  and  great  numbers  returned  to  their  homes.*  The  Poona 
market  was  well  Booplied  with  grain,^  bat  forage  waa  ao  tearoe  tiiat 
Ckoeral  Wellesley  aetermincd  to  march  west  to  the  hilla.  He  went 
no  farther  than  Panarle,  abont  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  eltj 


>  Tlk«  Hod.  M(»ttjit«toart  EtphiiiBtone,  wlio  wm  od  O«o«nl  Wclbday**  Btaff  at  the 

head  of  nnc  of  the  lirath.Iics  of  the  IntcUi^^encc  nepartmeut  and  took  part  in  aH  the 
engagcmeuttt  in  this  vim;  du^criUiJi  tbu  M;u.itha  C4uup  an  assemblage  of  every  aori 
of  covering  of  every  Bhape  and  coloar,  spreading  for  milts  ou  ;iU  sides  over  hiu  and 
idale  mixad  with  teat*,  flags,  tree*,  and  baildiooi  (Cotofarooke  a  ElphinaUme,  1. 175 ;  IL 
187).  When  the  Marithia  marehed,  a  aea  or  hone  foot  and  dragoons  poured  over 
the  country  fiftciii  milt  s  long  hy  two  or  thr  i  I  r  -ad.  ITere  and  there  were  a  few  horse 
with  a  flag  aud  a  drum,  uuxud  with  a  Ioo»«;  uud  straggling  ma.m  of  camels,  ek|>haxtts, 
bullocks,  dancing  girls,  beggars  and  buffaloes,  troops  and  followers,  lanot-men  and 
natehlockmea,  tnatn,  ana  agouta  armutMuiia  (Ditto).  Of  his  life  in  the  English 
eamp  Mr.  Elphiustone  givea  the  followi^  details  :  Tenia  are  struck  before  five, 
and  early  breakfast  is  taken  alxuit  six.  Then  we  mount  ami  ride  coursing  a  mile 
or  two  out  on  the  flank,  nKM-!<  tUo  cauiping  ground  between  t«u  aud  twelve,  and 
■It  if  the  chairs  have  coni'  i  lie  on  the  grouud.  When  the  tents  are  pitoliad  wm 
OIOTO  inlo  ibxm  and  talk  tUl  breakiaat.  After  breakfast  wo  work  read  talk  or  r«^t  in 
tht  tanta  till  dark.  Then  oomes  some  exercise,  dressing  for  diuner,  dumer,  and 
talk  till  nine.  ColebrookeV  Elphii   i  i     I.  S^.'^5. 

2  Wellington's  Supplementary  r>e«4paiche«,  JUL  531,  5&9. 
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because  he  fuuml  that  as  soon  as  he  moved  all  the  people  of  property 
left  Poona.^  From  Punavle  he  sent  his  cattle  further  up  the  valley  to 
graze.^  In  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Pooua  (18th  June  1803) 
(he  people  were  ia  the  TiUagea  and  they  had  gnin  In  undergroaod 
pitSj  but  there  WM  no  goTernment,  or  indeed  anything  but  thienng.' 
The  oonntry  was  very  poor.  From  the  Peshwa  to  the  lowest  hcnve- 
maa  no  one  had  a  shilling.*  The  entire  Martltha  territory  was 
unsettled  aud  in  ruins.  Owing  to  Holkar's  plunder  and  extortion 
whole  districts  were  unpeopled  and  the  towns  destroyed.  As  the 
eatateholden  for  aereral  yean  had  received  no  rents  they  weie 
forced  to  allow  their  troops  to  plonder  their  own  territoriei*  Breiy 
man  was  a  plunderer  and  a  thief ;  no  man  who  ronld  seiae  or  steal 
would  till.^  The  Peshwa's  resources  were  small  and  the  land  abont 
Poona  was  wasto.^  In  1803  the  rainfall  in  June  July  and  early 
Angost  was  safficient,  apparently  abondant.'  Bat  the  Lie  rains  of 
8e]^mber  and  October  oompletely  failed ;  except  in  the  west  the 
bulk  of  the  early  harvest  must  have  perished  and  the  late  crops  were 
probably  never  sown.  The  failure  of  rain  was  specially  severe  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Poona  aud  Ahmad uagar.  By  the 
eleventh  of  October  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  great  scarcity 
of  gnin  if  not  a  famine.  The  troops  in  Poona  ooold  be  snpplied 
only  from  Bombay  and  Bombay  only  from  Ednara.  In  Bombay  the 
fear  of  famine  was  so  strong  that  Governor  Duncan  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement  grain  which  was  meant  to  have  gone  to  the 
army  in  the  Decc&u.^  Even  iu  the  hilly  west  of  Poona^  which 
depends  little  on  tiie  hte  rains,  early  in  October,  fMnine  was  raging. 
*Tiie  English  traveller  Lord  Valentia  reached  Khandtia  from  Bombaj 
on  the  0th  of  October.  Close  to  the  pond  vultures  and  dogs  were 
feeding  on  about  a  hundred  dead  bodies.  Famine  was  in  every  face, 
several  houses  were  empty,  and  the  last  victims  had  never  been 
removed  from  the  phioes  where  they  perished.  This  terrible  suffer- 
ing ssems  not  to  have  been  dne  to  a  local  fail  ore  of  rain  as  the  hiUs 
were  green  to  the  top,  there  were  many  paddy  fields,  and  the  harvest 
was  nearly  ripe.  Kilrla  was  the  first  stage  from  Bombay  wliero 
Lord  Valentia  saw  no  famine  corpses.  The  country  near  Tulegaon 
was  level  and  without  tillage  or  trees,  aud  a  little  beyond  Chiuchvad 
were  signs  of  Holkar'^  devastations :  the  village  of  Anndh  on  the 
Hatha  was  nearly  in  ruins.  The  streets  of  Poona  showed  no  great 
signs  of  sufFering,  but  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  the  river  banks 
in  every  stage  of  decay  was  distre.ssinL;.  Colonel  Close  the  resident 
disthbuted  charity  chiefly  from  a  fund  of  £4000  (Ks.  40,000)  which 
Iiady  Mackintosh  had  oolleoted  in  Bombay.  He  at  first  gave  the 
people  boiled  rice.  But  the  sight  of  the  food  drove  tM  people 
nearly  frantio  and  nnmbera  lost  their  share.   Mon^  (2  m.)  was 
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aooordiugly  given  instead  ot  grain.  Aboat  5000  people  were  relieved 
every  day.  The  Peahwa  confined  his  duuritj  to  the  relief  of 
Brflunana  ol  whcnn  lie  fed  gi*eat  nnmben.^  In  December  1S08 
General  WeUedey  wrote The  Peshwa  has  not  in  his  sernoe  a 

common  writer  or  civil  officer  to  whom  ho  can  trust  the  manage- 
motit  of  a  single  district.    His  territories  are  all  either  in  the  hand*; 
of  hiA  enemies  or  are  without  mana^rs  on  his  part.  All  the  persoujs 
oapeble  of  emnging  his  state  are  either  in  the  semoe  of  his  enemies 
or  are  imprisoned  and  oppressed  by  himself.   Bioh  districts  are  going 
to  ruin  because  all  the  persons  fit  to  manftge  them  are  in  prison  or 
oppressed  by  the  Peshwa.    Unless  the  Peshwa  sets  these  people 
free  and  employs  them  in  settling  the  country  the  Poona  state  will 
never  rsTive.  In  Jannary  1804  Genesal  Welleslegr  deseribed  tlw 
Deocan  as  a  chaos.  If  a  militia  was  not  raised  and  govemment  put 
in  some  regular  train  all  must  fall  to  pieces*    The  Peshwa's  govern- 
jnent  was  only  a  name.    The  country  along  the  Bhima  five  miles 
north  of  Poona  was  unsettled,  a  dreary  waste  overrun  witii  ihieves. 
The  Peshwa  was  unfit  to  maaiage  the  goyeniment  himself.  He  ga  ve 
no  trust  or  power  to  any  one  and  had  no  person  about  him  to 
condiK  t  the  rommoT!  business  of  the  country  *   Towards  the  end 
of  i'ebruarj  U^  M-d  i  (TOuei*al  Wellesley  wrote  ^  :  Tho  Peshwa  does 
nothing  to  improve  hm  govemment.  His  only  byB^^m  of  government 
IS  that  of  a  robber.  He  does  not  ehoose  to  keep  up  an  army  and 
his  territories  sre  oreimn  by  armed  men  who  are  ready  to 
enlist  TV'ith  any  one  who  will  load  them  to  plunder.    Except  the 
British  troops  there  is  no  power  in  tiie  coiiiitry       support  the 
government  and  protect  the  industrious  claiisca  of  the  people. 
ConoeiTe  a  ooontiy  in  every  Tillage  of  which  twenty  to  thirhr  horse* 
men  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  state  and  nave  no 
means  of  living  except  by  plunder.    There  in  no  law,  no  civil 
government,  no  army  to  keep  the  pIuTiderera  lu  order  ;  no  revenue 
can  be  collected ;  no  inhabitant  will  or  can  remain  to  cultivate  unless 
he  is  protected  by  an  anned  foree  stationed  in  his'Tillage.  Habits 
of  inotutry  are  out  of  the  question ;  men  must  plunder  or  starve; 
The  state  of  tlio police  was  also  lamentable.  The  Peshwa's  ministers 
and  favourites  >\  ero  tho  patrons  and  the  sharers  of  the  profits  gained 
by  the  thieves  in  their  plunder  oi  those  whose  neoessitiea  forced 
them  to  travel  through  tlie  ooantry.*  In  Mardi,  General  Wellesley 
wrote :  BijirAv's  great  object  is  to  gain  money  to  meet  the  OKpenses 
of  the  pleasures  of  his  court,    lie  makes  no  attempt  to  organize  th© 
force,  which,  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  is  hound  to  support, 
and  is  anxious  to  employ  Euglish  troops  in  putting  down  robbers 
and  helping  his  revenne-colleetors.  General  Wellesley  refused  to 


1  Lord  ValontU  wm  present  at  the  DoMu-a  on  the  I3th  of  October.  Thane  wis 
a  gteat  review  In  whiflh  the  British  troops  took  part.   The  Peehwa,  on  an  elephaal, 

pngFK-d  along  ihr  linn  to  a  apot  where  the  branch  of  a  tree  had  Ijeen  stuck  m  the 
grouDcL  Jxa  got  oil  the  elcpnant  aaJ  uci  formed  tho  cercmonicB.  He  plucked  aome 
esn  of  com,  a  salute  was  tired,  and  he  went  ofl*  in  a  looking-glaos  ^ephant-car. 
Fprmeriy  wtiole  fields  of  com  used  to  be  wasted,  the  Peshwa  mdiiut  the  WMten, 
n»Tels,  n.  128-124. 

*  Wellingt^^n's  Despatches,  I.  547.  •  Wellington's  T>C8patches,  11.  16,  17, 
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have  anything  to  do  with  the  police  of  the  country  or  the  little  dirty 
amilddH  ezaotiooflL*  At  the  end  of  April  (23rd)  the  accoonte  A 
tbfl  state  of  the  DeooMi  were  very  distrening.  B^m  in  the  NiiAm'e 
oonntty^  whidi  was  better  off  than  the  weet^  the  Bufferings  were 

extreme.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  forage  or  graic  ;  a  detach- 
ment waR  some  Hrtvs  without  food  and  lost  100  horses  iu  one  day. 
At  Puona  tha  BnLiak  cavalry  horses  had  ior  aomo  time  been  fed  on 
Bombay  rice.  Bioe  was  not  wholesome  food  for  honea^  but  it  wm  the 
only  grain  that  oonld  be  got.  Gleneral  Wellesley  doubted  if  he  oonld 
move  his  troops  from  Poona.-  In  May  matters  were  worse.  Tn 
Poona  all  but  the  fighting  men  suffered  much  distress.  By  great 
exertions  gram  was  procured  but  it  sold  for  five  pounds  (2^  skera) 
themipesi  Forage  was  very  scarce  except  near  tibe  Bor  pass,  and 
even  there  it  was  dear  and  bad.'  In  the  be^nning  of  June,  so 
many  cattle  died  and  General  Wellesley  receiTcd  aaoh  dreadful 
accounts  of  the  want  of  forac^o  thnt  ho  determined  tO  Stay  in  PoQIia 
as  a  meaaure  of  pnidenco  if  not  o£  necessity.* 

towards  the  end  u£  December  1805  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
Beoofder  or  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  (1804-1811),  came  from  Bombay 
to  visit  Colonel  Close  the  Resident  at  Poena.  He  was  pleased  wiut 
Chinchvnd  nnd  its  sacred  family,  in  one  of  whom  the  god  Gjinegh 
dwelt,  and  whose  sacredness  had  saved  the  villaf^o  from  ruin  in 
Holkar's  ravins  in  1S02.  Jast^before  reachin^^  Poona,  Mackintosh 
was  interestea  to  see  a  thonsand  liarAtha  horse,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
terrible  ca^alxy  who  had  wasted  and  won  almost  the  whole  of  India. 
Their  air  was  martial  even  fierce  and  next  to  the  Bombay  watermen, 
probably  the  KoH  fishermen,  they  were  more  robust  than  any 
Indians  Mackintosh  had  seen.  They  had  no  uniform  and  their 
clothes  and  arms  were  most  neglected.  Their  horses  varied ;  some 
were  yeiy  wild  and  some  Teiy  mean,  none  were  showy.  The  Bn  j^ish 
in  Poona  mored  with  considerable  state.  In  front  went  two  scarlet- 
coated  counora  or  "harlcnraK  on  camels,  then  an  escort  of  eepoypi, 
then  several  scarlet  mace-bearers,  then  some  of  tlio  party  on  horses 
and  the  rest  on  elephants.  The  Beddency  at  the  Sangam,  which 
Mackintosh  deecribes  as  a  set  of  bangalows  spieaa  over  the 
enelosme,  was  fitted  conyeniently  and  luznrioiisly.  Poona  city 
had  its  principal  streets  paved  with  storto  nnd  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  built  native  towns  in  India.  The  Peshwa'a 
residence,  the  Satnrday  Palace  or  Shanvdr  Vdda,  from  its  size  well 
deserved  the  name  of  palace.  A  gateway  opened  into  a  large  rather 
handsome  square  snrronnded  by  buildings,  whose  walls  were  painted 
with  scenes  £rom  Hinda  mythology.  The  staircase  at  one  comer 
was  steep  and  narrow,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  handsome  square. 
The  audience  hall  was  a  long  gallery  supported  by  two  rows  of 
massive  wooden  pillars.  The  hall  was  carpeted  imd  at  one  end  on 
a  white  dol^  were  three  pillows,  the  Peshwa's  state  seat.  B4jir^v, 
who  was  then  about  thirty-four,  was  afikirman,  Tery  handsome,  with 
a  perfect  gentlemanlike  sir  and  manner>  simply  and  neatly  dressed 
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m  white  miultii.   He  had  the  euj  bearing  of  one  who  had  a  laii|f 

familiarity  with  a  saperior  Btation.    Tbongh  more  elegant  than 
dignified  he  was  not  effeminate.    Of  the  three  chiefs  of  nations  to 
whom  Mackintosh  had  been  presented,  George  III.,  Napoleon,  and 
BdjiraVj  Mackintosh  preferred  the  Br^hman.^     The  etiquette  of 
B&jirdy^B  oonrt  was  a  whisper.   Whenthej  moved  to  BftjirAr'a  own 
room,  aa  unfurnished  bare-walled  oloeet  with  a  white  floor  doth  and 
Bome  small  pillows,  BAjirdv  spoke  warmly  of  his  happiness  nnder 
the  British  alliance.    Mackintosh's  assurance  that  the  English  would 
always  protect  his  security  and  comfort,  brightened  his  face  with 
i^pparently  genuine  delight   Haekintoeh  thought  BAjirir'e  feelings 
natliial»  peroaps  reasonuble,  and  obviously  unaffected.    He  had  lost 
indcpcndenoebuthad  ^"-ained  rest  for  himself  and  his  people,  personal 
enjoyment  and  comfort,  and  outward  dignity.    An  ambitious  man 
might  prefer  the  independence,  a  philosopher's  choice  might  vary. 
B4jiriv  was  neither  a  nero  nor  a  si^ ;  he  was  devoted  to  nothin^r 
bat  to  women  and  to  the  gods.    On  leaving  the  palace  a  diamona 
crest  was  fastened  in  Mackintosh's  hat,  a  diamond  necklace  was 
thrown  round  his  neck,  and  several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth 
and  fine  muslin  were  laid  before  his  feet    According  to  custom 
theae  presents  were  given  np  andsotdoa  acooont  d  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company. 

In  spito  of  the  unfeigned  obviously  natural  joy  and  thankfalnew 
which  carried  conviction  to  such  shrewd  and  practised  observers  as 
Lord  Valentia,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Colonel  Close,  since  his 
restoration  to  power,  Bdjirftv  had  been  ateadily  disloyal  to  the 
English.^  He  wrote  (1803)  to  the  chiefs  who  were  in  leagne  against 
the  English  explaininp;^  that  his  wretched  dependence  on  the  enemy 
was  due  to  the  treachery  of  the  southern  estate-holders;  he  failed 
to  give  General  Weilesiey  any  help  in  his  campaign  against  Sindia 
(1803),  and  did  hie  best  to  stop  his  supplies ;  and  in  conducting  his 
aftsirs  with  the  English  Resident,  he  employed  Sadltehiv  Miokeshvar, 
whose  chief  qualification  for  the  post  was  his  open  enmity  to  the 
English.  That  the  English  recommended  it  was  enough  to  secure 
the  failure  of  any  plan  for  the  good  of  his  government.  Daring 


'Mr.  Elphinstonc  on  8nt  meeting  BAjiViiv  (April,  1802)  f  nuid  him 
VDSfliBOted  ptraon,  with  a  gotvl  and  dignifieii  tac.^  though  there  waaaoi 
aboat  the  mouth.    Cok-])ro<)ke"8  J'^lphiustone,  I.  46. 

•JlS'•Sf?2!i•^^5^^K?^'"•  i*  Volentia,  who  ha<l  thn^  interviews  with 

BijMTlnOetobvlWn.WMwtbfled  that  the  Peahwa  highly  valm-d  the  English  alliance 
and  was  sincerely  delichted  when  he  heard  the  news  that  Holkar's  fort  of  ChAndor  in 
KAsik  had  fallen  to  theEii^dLjli  army  (Travels,  II.  130).  Colonel Clote.aooonlia  to  Loni 
Valentia,  had  no  doubt  that  th«  Fadiwa  wa8  sincere  in  hia  grmttkiide  to  StEngliah 
He  had  MTir  aam  tha  P«hw»  lo  evidently  pleased  or  heard  him  more  nneqniTO^ 
caUy  deelan  hb  aentiiiMate.  The  way  in  which  the  Peshwa  and  his  brother  Chimiiiil 
lived  together  without  jealousy  proved  how  excellent  was  the  Peshwa's  heart 
(Ditto,  136).  With  Lord  Valcntia's,  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh's,  and  Colonel  Cloee'sllUh 
opinion  of  BAjiiAT*a  evident  sincerity  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Dnke  of  Wtai- 
lington'e  opiaaoil,  who,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  under  his  influence,  were  the  only 
Englishmen  wllO  rwlattd  the  fascination  of  B&jirdv  's  uumner.  The  Duke  of  Wellin/. 
ton.  says  Grant  Duff  (Usrtthiia,  572  foot),  had  (ISOH)  remarkably  correct  views  of 
Maritha  character  ;  his  opinion  of  BdjirAv'a  future  conduct  wae  prophetio  In  May 
1803,  when  BAjirdv  waa  established  at  Foona,  Colonel  Cloee  (Wellington's  Despatches, 
I.  170) described  the  Peshwa's  disposition  as  wholly  sati8fact<ir3'.  Tlie  Duke  it  Hk- 
MOM  tine  (14th  May  1803)  wrote  (Ditto,  164) :  The  Peshwa  showed  much  quickness 
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the  years  between  1805  and  ISll,  under  Colonel  Close  and  for  a 
short  tioio  after  under  Mr.  Hussei,  afibhira  went  smoothlj  at  Poona. 
BAjiriT  for  a  time  aeeinB  to  have  honeidy  ooosidered  the  Bn^iali 
alliance  a  piece  of  good  fortune  and  the  country  greatly  improved.^ 
On  the  10th  of  November  1H08,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  Deccan.  He  found  Karla  a  miserable  village  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  hats  and  about  fifty  people.  It  paid  £100  (Rs.  1000}  a 
jear  to  a  nuD  of  nunk  at  Poona,  who  hftd  lately  throtttenod  to  xaiie 
the  rent  to  £120  (Rs.  1200),  and  ihe  people  had  tlueatened  to 
leave.  Mackintosh  thought  the  state  of  the  people  wretched. 
They  felt  they  were  governed  only  when  thoy  paid  taxes,  in  every 
other  respect  they  were  left  to  themselves,  without  police  or 
jostioe,  exoept  snoh  as  tiie  village  syatem  aopplted.  It  waa  hard  to 
say  why  taxes  were  paid,  onless  to  bribe  the  sovereign  to  abstain  from 
murder  and  robbery.  At  Talegaon  the  wood  entirely  ceased.  The 
land  was  bare  and  little  ooltivated ;  there  were  no  yiUages ;  the 


and  ability  :  he  appeared  pilliflslariy  anxious  to  perform  the  atipolationa  of  the  treaty 
»t  thA  ■mMlort  poMifato  mamm  to  UismU.  liarly  >a  Jane,  when  h«  bad  to  leavs 
Pbooa  to  aet  agiinit  Sindu  and  tlM  Barir  diM  wftfaoat  any  help  fhim  BAjirAv,  the 

Duke  (4th  .June  ;  Ditto,  1.  179)  felt  that  the  Peshwa  had  broken  the  treaty  by  not 
fttmishing  an  army  an<i  had  broken  his  word  to  the  Duke  by  not  settling  with  the 
MMltiiem  chiefs.  Still  he  l>elicved  the  Pmhwa  was  not  tfcheroaa.  On  the  8th  of 
JwM  (IKfetob  III.  166)  be  b«gaa  to  doubt  U  tbePeabwawn  only  incapable.  Stab- 
ben  faeti  proved  mat  aomethfa^  bealdeo  the  Ftohwa**  fncapacity  for  bndneei 
provcntod  a  M;ir.'ithn  anny  helping  the  F^nglish.  On  the  HHli  t>f  June  {Ditto,  I. 
Ib4>- 188),  when  he  could  g^t  no  supplies  and  was  worse  off  than  iu  an  enemy's  country, 
he  could  no  longer  help  feeling  that  the  Peahwa  was  thwarting  him.  On  the  20th  of  June 
bebelieved  tbe  Peibwa  diafiked  tbe  BogUab  alliance,  m  bsd  found  oat  tbat  the 
Piaebwa  bad  daily  oomiiRinie«Uoi>a  wMi  Sfaidis  end  Helkar  of  which  the  Resident 
at  Poona  knew  notliing  (Ditt.i,  III.  191).  On  the  23nl  of  June  (Ditt<),  III.  201)  he 
describes  Bijir^v  as  unwilling  well  aa  incapable,  a  prince  the  only  known  prin- 
ciple of  iriioee  character  is  insinoerUj.  On  the  24th  of  June  (Ditto,  I.  194)  the 
Duke  was  satisfied  tbat  the  Peshwa  was  not  trne  to  tbe  Kngliah  caoM  and  was 
preventlM  grain  coming  to  his  army.  On  the  of  September  be  wnte  (Ditto, 
I.  410) :  The  Peshwa  is  sincere  in  his  intention  to  keep  to  our  alliance,  >)ut  there 
ia  crookedness  in  his  policy.  Ue  baa  no  ministers  ;  he  is  every  thing  himself  and 
•rerythinff  U  little.  In  January  1804  he  wrote  (Ditto,  II.  87-88)  :  The  Peahwali 
eolv  {NriiiMjplea  of  soTenmient  are  TOvenoe  and  jealooqr  of  me.  He  will  begin  again,  or 
rmer  will  contmae  for  I  believe  be  baa  never  stopped,  bis  intrigues  with 
Sindia.  I  certainly  hare  a  bad  opinion  of  him ;  he  li.is  no  public  feeling  and 
his  private  diH{)osition  is  terrible.  I  have  no  positive  proof  that  he  has  been 
treacherous,  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  of  it,  and  I  Know  that  since  he  has 
fined  tbe  treaty  of  Bassein  he  has  done  no  one  thing  that  was  desired.  In 
Vebmafy  1804  (Ditto,  III.  468),  when  he  found  th^  BijiriT  bad  Frenchmen 
hid  for  a  month  in  Poena,  he  wrote:  Is  not  tbia  shocking?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  fellow  ?  This  is  our  good  and  faithful  ally  !  And  again  on  the  7th  of 
Ibidk  (Ditto,  II.  138) :  Tbe  Faobwa  it  callous  to  everything  except  money  and 
rsvuua  If  he  is  sincere  how  oan  we  explain  his  never  telling  the  Resident  tbat 
tlM  nochmen  bad  oome  to  Poona.  According  to  Mr.  Elphtnstone,  who,  after 
studying  his  ohanustor  for  several  years  (Noveml>cr  1815)  :  BdjirAv's  ruling  passiun.s 
were  fear  and  revenge.  His  great  art  was  dissimulation.  Ue  wss  habitually  msiucere, 
joiailigs  talent  for  insinuation  to  a  natural  lofS  (tf  SCtliee  ssd  Mrigue.  His  want  of 
soen^  sad  his  love  of  ease  thwutod  hiseegacsMt  forpowwaad  hia  foodnen  for 
d«f«raiioe.  He  was  proud  and  haughty  but  to  eerve  sis  ends  stooiMd  to  aaj 
meanness.  Changeable  humours  hid  fixed  designs.  He  was  able,  humane  when 
neither  afraid  nor  vengeful,  frugal,  courteous,  and  dignified.  Half  his  life  was 
spent  in  fasto,  prayeri»  and  pilgrimages,  and  a  large  ebon  of  his  revenue  on  magical 
pcaetioee.  He  was  most  strict  to  guard  a^nst  oemnosisl  impurity,  and  almost 
daily  spent  hours  in  disgusting  (lebauchery  in  large  aaeembUee  of  women  of  rank. 
(GMebraolM'b  Elpbisstone,  I.  287  288. 

1  Colttbrooke's  Elphinstone,  I.  246. 
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road  was  lonely ;  and  ibe  wbole  oonntiy  teemecl  empty.  At 
PanaTle  were  the  ruins  of  a  largo  castle  or  v&da  whloh  had  been 
destroyed  by  Holkar  in  1802.  It  had  both  square  and  round  towers 
and  was  not  unlike  an  English  feudal  catatle  of  the  rudest  form.  Sir 
James  was  met  by  Colonel  Close  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
November  and  taken  on  an  elephant  to  the  Sangam.  He  desoribes 
Colonel  Cttoae  as  withont  accomplishment  or  show,  pUun,  canttoos, 
and  with  a  degree  of  mildn^  that  formed  a  singular  contrast  with 
the  firmness  and  cTen  stemne««i  which  he  had  shown  on  trying 
occasions.  Uo  had  a  calm  understanding,  wholly  employed  in 
practice,  united  to  a  strength  of  nerve  which  qaaHliied  him  equally 
for  a  cantioDS  or  a  ▼igoTons  policy.  He  was  a  Tery  superior  man 
who  among  oommon  observers  might  easily  have  passed  for  a  very 
common  mnn  ^  According  to  <V>lonel  Close's  information  the 
population  oi  the  city  of  Pooua  was  about  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
police  was  entrusted  to  a  military  Br&hmau  of  the  family  of  Gokhla 
who  had  a  considerable  eetabtishment  and  his  doty  was  either 
so  sasy  or  so  skilfidfy  performed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  niretinf^  of  armed  men,  instances  of  disorder  were  rarp. 
Gokhla  puni.'ihed  all  small  offences.  Great  crimes  were  punished 
by  the  ofticers  entrusted  with  the  districts  and  in  very  serioos  cases 
by  the  government.  Capital  punishment  was  nure.  Civil  dispntea 
wore  settled  bj  arbitration  under  the  sanction  of  the  ministers. 
There  was  not  a  court  of  judicature,  nor  a  judge  in  the  whole 
Mar&tha  dominions;  nor  were  there  any  regular  forms  of  trial.' 
Mackintosh  speaks  less  civilly  of  Bdjiriv  than  he  spoke  of  him  ia 
1805 :  The  Peahwa  has  just  come  back  from  Ptendmurpnr.  He  ia  a 
dia^fnsting  miztaro  of  aoperstition  and  dissolute  manners,  a  combi- 
nation  which  wns  not  unnatural  among  Hindus,  who,  in  Mackintosh's 
opiniun,  had  expunged  purity  of  manners  from  their  catalogue  of 
virtues. 

Daring  the  six  years  ending  1811  the  bulk  of  the  residency  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  "Pini  named  Khusmji,  a  man  of  judgment 

and  groat  address,  who  had  been  won  over  to  the  Peshwa's  interrata. 

In  1811  Mr.  Ru.s.'^e!  waM  succeeded  by  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
£lpbiu8toae.  Mr.  i«ilphinstone  had  been  at  Poena  in  1802  as  Colonel 


'  Mr.  Klpliiiiatonc  (2l8t  September  IS12]  (lescriliefi  Sir  Barry  Close  as  a  man  ofa 
strong  aad  hardy  frame,  a  oImt  head,  and  vigorutu  uadantaadhiig,  fixad  prindplai, 
mmAAm  eouimge,  and  a  eootompt  for  pomp  and  plwiram,  Hi*  CBtir»  (fctotion  to 
th«»  piiWic  Bcnnce  and  his  extrf mi  nnHl^Hty  sntl  simplicity  comMntd  to  furm  mil  h  a 
chaiaoter  as  onu  wouM  expect  to  meet  ai  ancient  Rome  rather  than  m  our  own  age 
•nd  nation .    Colebrooko's  Elpliiustone,  I.  270. 

'  Nothing  seemed  so  itrange  to  the  Recorder  as  thai  to  great  a  oountey  oonld  axfat 
without  a  judge.  Two  efatainrtaaciaa dlminiehed  liia  wonStt,  Thellnlwaa  the  powar 
of  the  ofRrprs  of  villages  or  rather  townships,  who,  throughout  India,  preacrvod  a  sort 
of  republican  (V>nstitiition  under  despotic  iif  kuvim  and  letained  their  auUiortty  iu  the 
midst  of  the  revolutiouM  among  their  Ruperioni.  The  second  was  the  great  power  of 
the  Brihmaasaad  beads  of  castea  who  wore  a  kind  of  natual  arbitrators  in  «U 
disputes,  and  who  ooul<i  punish  oflbnoaa  b^-  expaldoii  from  oaato,  a  penalty  mora 
trrrible  than  any  wliicli  the  law  could  inflict-  These  two  authorities,  M-ith  the 
irregular  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  officers,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  tranqnilUty. 
Still  the  absence  of  regular  forms  of  criminal  justice  had  the  usual  effect  in  corrtiptiag 
natioiM  so  onfortanate  aa  to  be  deatitute  of  titat  great  aohool  of  monlitr.  Sir  iamM 
HackSntoak'a  Ufa,  1. 4fl0  l.  ' 
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Close's  assisuuit,  m  1803  lie  was  ou  General  VVellesley's  staff  in 
the  war  i^wnst  Sindia  and  the  chief  of  BerAr,  and  between  1803 

and  1 807  lie  waa  Besident  at  the  Berir  chief's  court  at  Ndgpur.* 
Mr.  Elpbiuatone  was  well  versed  iu  Maritha  politics  and  ^Inratha 
statu-cnvft,  and  did  all  business  direct,  not  through  Khusru;|t. 
This  cUaiigo  was  most  distasteful  to  Kiiusruji  who  succeeded  in 
raising  in  the  Peahwa'a  mind  a  dislike  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Thia 
dislike  was  to  a  great  extent  removed  in  1812,  when,  as  the 
Pafcvardhan  and  other  southern  estateholders  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge tho  Po'^hwa's  suproinacy,  i^lr.  Elphinstone  n'^'^emblod  an 
army  at  i'audimrpur,  marched  towards  the  KriHlma,  and  forced 
the  estatdioldei*  to  abide  by  their  original  agreement  with  the 
Poona  state.  B&jir^v  was  profoae  in  his  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone.  In  1813,  in  connection  with  these  troubles,  he 
declared  that  ho  wished  to  have  no  more  vassal  horse.^  Ho  waa 
anxioos  to  raiso  a  brigade  of  native  infantry,  drill  it  by  European 
ofBoen,  and  pay  it  mm  his  treasury.  To  this  the  Goremor 
General  readily  agreed  (181-)),  and,  ai  Khnsruii's  suggestion,  Captain 
John  Ford,  of  the  Madras  establishment,  who  nad  been  lonj^  attached 
to  Colonel  Close's  escort,  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  brigade. 
Able  officers  from  the  line,  chosen  by  Captain  Ford,  were  also 
lent  from  the  Bombay  eatablishmeot  to  help  to  form  and  diseiplina 
the  corps.  Except  a  small  proportion  of  Mar^thas  the  men  were 
chiefly  raised  iu  the  Company's  provinces  in  Northern  India.  On 
entering  their  battalions  they  sworo  fidelity  to  the  Peshwa,  adding 
of  their  own  accord  the  condition,  so  long  as  he  continued  inalliaaoo 
with  the  British.  The  cantonment  allotted  for  this  brigade  was  at 
the  village  of  D4ptxri  about  four  miles  north>west  ci  Poena.  One 
brigade  of  British  troops  was  itationed  at  Poena  near  Qjlrpir,  a  spot 
oriLfinally  chosen  to  guard  the  city  ;  the  rest  of  the  subsidiary  force 
were  pustud  about  half-way  between  Poona  and  Ahmaduagar,  on 
the  river  Ghod  near  the  village  of  Sirur.  Some  time  before  1818  a 
quarrel,  which  seems  to  have  been  stirred  np  by  B4jir&r,  broke  ont 
between  BChusrnji  the  resident's  a^nt  and  Sadasuiv  Nf^nkeshvar 
one  of  Bdjirav's  ministers.  Khusniji  had  received  from  the  Peshwa 
the  valuable  post  of  ftarxiihhi;dtir  or  governor  of  the  Maratha 
Karndtak  SacUihiv  Mankeshvai*  who  coveted  this  appointment 
aoonsed  Khnsmji  of  mismanaaement,  and  lir«  Elphinstone  told 
Khnsmji  that  he  most  choose  between  his  agency  at  the  residency 


ChapUr  ?U< 
17».1817. 


'  Mr.  Elphinstonc's  pliu  of  life  at  Poona  was  to  ride  ten  to  twenty  milm  in  the 
morning',  du  club  exercise,  breakfast,  apply  to  public  baaineaa  and  private 
corrt^puudeuce  from  about  ton  to  two,  lunch  on  a  few  sandwiches  figa  and  a  g\»m  of 
mter,  rest  half  mn  hoiir,  reacl  and  write,  driw  in  tiie  evening,  take  more  dub 
exerciae,  <liue  on  a  few  potatoes  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  clar«t  and  water,  and  read 
till  sleep  at  eleven.  I«^p«ciallY  in  the  hot  weatlicr  he  sutTcred  much  from  low  spirits 
and  l>ad  health.    Colcbrookc  B  KIphinatone,  I. 

*  The  Peshwa  had  soon  a  fresh  instance  of  the  value  of  the  British  force  whom 
be  found  it  naoe— ary  to  oaU  in  against  Apa  DesAi,  who.  refaaed  to  comply  with 
certain  claims  dev  ,lvinu  on  the  Peahwa  hy  the  late  settlement  and  to  give  up  soma 
territory  belonging  Ui  the  Raja  ol  KolhApur.  The  British  authorities  interposed,  but 
BAjirAv  artfully  ojntrived  to  induce  Apa  Desii  to  trust  to  his  lenity,  and  re.sist  the 
damaada.  Bv  this  inaidiooa  conduct  tha  Dasii  waa  led  to  forfeit  one-fourth  of  his 
«Ma  to  tlw  Parinn.  Giiat  OnTa  MMiMm,  681*  CoMtpara  Colebiooln*a  BlpbinalOQa, 
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Ckipter  VII.  and  his  govemmenli.  KIui8ru}i  chose  the  residency  agency  and  his 
J^^ggy,  appointment  p-oyernor  of  the  Kam^tak  was  given  to  Trimbakji 
Denj^lin  one  ot"  Hd] n  av's  chief  favonrites.  This  Trimbakji,  after- 
]720>1^1^  wards  the  main  cause  of  Bajiriv'a  fall,  was  ongmally  a  spy  who  had 
raen  to  notice  by  the  speed  with  which  he  brought  B^jiriw  an 
answer  from  Poena  when  (1802)  he  was  at  Mah^  in  Kolabo  in 
flight  from  Holkar.  Trimbakji  nmtinned  a  moRt  activn  n^oful  and 
unscmpuloas  servant  to  Bajirav,  supple  in  adoptiiig  his  master's 
views  and  bold  in  carrying  them  out.  He  boasted  that  he  was  ready 
to  kin  a  cow  if  bis  master  told  bim.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  man 
wbo  ever  gained  Bdjir^v's  confidence,  as  be  was  too  low  to  be  feared, 
too  despicable  to  excite  jealousy,  nnd  too  servile  to  irritate  by 
opposition.^  Bajirdv^s  success  against  his  southern  estateholders  led 
bun  to  speak  vaguely  of  enforcing  his  claims  ou  the  Nizam,  Siudia, 
and  the  OiikwAr.  At  this  time  Bftjiriv  apparently  had  no  thought 
of  acting  ^  g^^in  t  the  Britiab  Goveroment.  It  was  Trimbakji's 
bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  which  succeeded  in  flattering  Bajinlv 
into  the  belief,  that,  if  ho  only  steadily  added  to  his  army,  ho 
might  in  time  be  able  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  English. 
Accordingly  the  Fesbwa  began  systeraaticalbr  to  atrengtben  bis 
loroe,  chiefly  engaging  Gosdvi  and  Arab  inuntiy.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone raised  no  objection.  On  the  contrary  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Peshwa's  force  strengthened,  so  that  thev  could  more  effectually 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Pendhiris  who  were  now  causing  great 
loos  in  many  parts  of  the  Deccan.'  At  this  time  Elhnsniji  exeroiaed 
an  evil  influence  on  the  Peshwa  by  constantly  enlarging  on  the  great 
gains  which  the  British  Government  had  received  from  the  treaty  of 
Bassein.  Mr.  P^lphinstone  was  aware  of  Khusruji's  views,  determined 
to  remove  him,  and  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  in  Gujarat. 
Albe  was  leaving  Poona  Ehnsniji  died  of  poison.  Though  a 
aearobing  inquiry  was  made  it  remained  doabtful  whether  Khusruji 
committed  suicide,  as  he  knew  his  cormpt  practices  would  become 
public  ns  soon  as  he  left  Poona,  or  whether  he  was  poisoned  by 
TrimbakjiatBajirdv's  suggestion  because  Khusruji  knew  too  many  of 
their  secrets.  In  1815  Trimbakji,  who  continued  to  rise  in  favour 
witii  BAjirATy  was  made  affent  in  tbe  affairs  witb  the  firitish  Govern- 
ment TrimbaJkji  stndied  his  maater'a  humours  and  gained  entire 
ascendancy  over  his  mind.  His  mea8m!«B,  though  ignorant  violent 
and  treacherous,  were  vigorous.  His  punishments  were  at  once 
lenient  and  severe.  Bobbery  and  murder  might  be  compensated  hj 
a  fine  ;  a  failnre  in  a  rerenae  contract  was  an  unpardonable  offenoeu 
The  Peshwa  farmed  his  districts  to  the  biffbeBt  bidder.  Those  wbo 
failed  in  their  contracts  had  to  g^ve  up  their  whole  property  and 
that  of  their  securities.  If  their  whole  property  was  insufficient 
they  were  thrown  into  hill-forts  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
rigonr.  BAiiiAv's  net  revenue  was  abont  £1,200,000  (Rs.  180  ldkh$y 
ont  of  whioh  be  saved  abont  £^00,000  (Rs.  50  hikJiH)  a  year.  In  18 1 6 
be  waa  beliered  to  bATe  collected  £6,000,000  (Be.  6  kron)  ot 

I  Colebrooke's  Klj>hinatone,  11.  S88,  903. 

'  In  1816  (27Mi  Novr  mSnr)  PendhArin  were  nlunderin^  within  fiftrrn  miles  of 
and  driving  the  people  into  I'oon*.   Ck>lcbn>ukc'8  JEUphinato&e,  L  ^3,  ^H. 
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treaaiire.'  BajiriWs  court  waa  g^y  and  licentious  beyond  that  of 
ac^  iurmer  PesDwa,  acliaracteriatic  agreeable  to  most  Pooua  Br^Uimans. 
Hi8  time  waa  passed  ia  the  practice  of  gross  debauchery  and  of 
religions  rites.  He  claimed  groat  holiness  and  was  most  oarefal  to 
keep  all  religions  rules  and  ceremonies.  Apparently  to  lay  the  ghost 
of  NdrAyanrdv  Peshwa,  whom  his  parents  had  mnrdcrcd  and  who 
seems  to  have  haunted  him,  Bdjirfiv  planted  scTcral  hundred  thousand 
mango  trees  about  Poona,  gave  largesses  to  Brdhmans  and  religious 
establisliments,  and  was  particularly  generons  to  Vithoba's  temple 
at  Pandharpur.*  He  never  listened  to  his  people's  complaints. 
If  villagers  tried  to  approach  hiin,  his  attendants  drove  them  off. 
The  revenue-farmers  had  generally  the  superintendence  of  civil 
and  criminaHustice  and  these  powers  enabled  them  to  increase  their 
collections.  The  court  of  justice  at  Poena  waa  so  corrapt  tbat  a  suitor 
without  money  or  infiuence  never  won  a  case.  In  1815  the  Peshwa 
continued  to  send  agents  to  Sindia  and  Bhonsla  and  for  the  first  time 
sent  agents  to  TTol^sr  and  the  Pendhdris.  These  agents  were  sent 
with  the  object  ut  foruiing  a  league  to  prevent  any  aggriesaion  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  or  to  take  advantage  of  any  reverse  in  the  Ncp^l 
(1815)  or  other  war  which  might  weaken  the  British  »d  give  the 
leaguers  the  chance  of  shaking  off  their  power.  BAjir&v  had  no 
definite  plans.  Still  ho  had  i^onc  so  far  that  his  intrigues  would  have 
justified  the  English  in  depriving  him  of  power.  From  time  to  time 
liajirav  spoke  to  Mr.  filphinstono  of  the  necessity  of  settling  his  claims 
on  the  Kistoi  and  on  the  GiOnribr.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  arrai^  for  an  inquiry^  but  BAjir&r  always  let  the  subject 


*  OnuDt  DutTs  Mar&thls,  623.  General  Briggs  say  a  (Colehrooke's  Elphinstone,  I.  303): 
Out  of  a  jearly  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  luuf  sterling  Bijir^v  laid  oy  half  a  million. 
In  1816-17  he  must  have  bmi  at  hia  diipcoal  upwards  of  o(gbt  miUioiM  of  troMwe  ia 
Jewels  and  in  «pecie. 

-  The  suggestion  offeretl  in  the  text  to  explain  ih'.^  phanting  of  the  mnimo  grovCB 
may  seem  to  differ  from  the  usual  explanation  Umt  the  mangoes  were  planted  to  atone 
for  the  crime  taid  to  gain  purity  or  punffo.  The  suggestion  that  the  atoneaicnt  and 
purity  Biijirdv  sought  waa  freetloni  from  the  haunting  of  a  ghost  or  nnclean  spirit  is 
based  on  the  following  ooutfidoratioos  :  The  maiigo  is  one  of  tlie  holient,  tli.it  is  the 
raoat  effective  spirit-eoarars.  among  Hindu  trees.  That  the  object  of  planting  tlie 
mango  grove*  wm  to  koap  Nirftyaariv's  gjioffc  al  a  distauoe  is  supported  by  the  story 
told  Chmnt  DnfF  (MsTitlite,  025)  that  one  of  BAjlxAv'a  ralijrioaB  adviaen  saw 
N4r&yanr4v'8  ghost  and  that  it  (  iilrifvl  a  ;1inner  for  100,000  Brihmans,  nn 
entertainment  which  was  at  once  pi  uvuitil.  i  wu  passages  in  Mackintosh's  account 
of  the  MahAdev  Kolis  of  Ahmadnagar  ( 1836  Trans.  Uom.  Geof^  8oe.  1. 223  and  266) 
further  anpport  tiie  view  taken  in  the  text.  The  Kolis  at  timea  pay  divine  honours 
to  persona  who  have  died  a  violent  death  particularly  if  they  or  their  ancestors  caused 
the  death.  They  pay  thefie  honours  to  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  to  win  its 
favour  and  that  the  past  ma.y  be  forgotten.  The  second  passage  shows  that  the 
Maratha  Brihnians  in  B.ijiruv  s  time  hdd  the  same  views  as  the  KoUa  about  ghost* 
hannting.  In  1777  RalvantrAv  Bc<le,  the  brother-in-law  of  NAna  Fadnavis,  treacherously 
seized  and  killed  tive  Koli  outluws  at  Junnar.  After  the  execution  of  the  Kolis 
Balvantrav  lK.'camo  very  unhappy.  He  lost  all  j  -  at  •  of  mind.  To  regain  his 
tranquillity  he  built  a  temple  near  Junnar,  and,  in  it,  as  the  object^of  worahin,  set  five 
atonas  or  pamA  lings  renreeenting  th«  fire  Kolis  whom  he  had  executed.  That  is  the 
ghoeti^  of  the  five  Kolis  haunted  BalvantrAv  and  he  set  up  these  stones  .'is  houses  for  the 
ghosts  that  they  might  be  pleased  with  the  civility  shown  them,  live  in  the  stones,  and 
ffive  over  trouoling  him.  It  was  probably  N&riyanriv's  ghost  that  so  often  took 
Bi^irAv  to  Fandharpur.  It  waa  alao  appareaUy  to  gat  rid  of  thia  same  ghost  tbat 
BaghniuUliriv  passed  thronsh  the  holed  atona  in  Halabftr  Point  in  Bombay  wbooa 
guardian  influence cleansi'd  the  pa»t>  r  tliiviughfinMI  CiVt  tiMtisfXMd  himfrom  ^MMto» 
Compare  Moore's  Orieotal  fragmentoi  506. 
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drop.  At  heart  ho  had  no  wibk  to  have  hiA  uUitub  tietlieii  i  if 
his  dAimB  were  settled  hii  chief  opportaiuiy  of  intngamg^  with  the 
Nisim  and  the  Qdikwdr  wonld  oeaaa.   At  last  in  1815^  as  part  of 

a  scheme  to  establiHli  his  ascendancy  over  GajanU,  he  again  pressed 
an  adjustment  of  his  claims  on  tho  Gaikwdr,  The  Governor 
General  thought  it  advi^blo  to  let  the  two  states  settle  their 
affiurs  by  direct  negotiation,  and  that  the  British  Govemmeiit  should 
not  arhitnite  unless  the  stat^  failed  to  agree.  At  an  early  stage 
in  the  disonssion  an  agent  of  the  Gdikw^r  named  Gop^rav  M.air^ 
had  been  sent  to  Poona.  The  claimB  of  the  G  ukwSr  and  tho  Peshwa 
were  very  iTitricnto,  ;md,  when  BAjirav,  adopting  Trimbakji's  policy, 
determined  iur  piirposea  of  intrigue  to  keep  open  the  disoussiou 
no  progress  was  made.  For  the  intrigfoes  which  BAjifiy  hoped  to 
develop  out  of  these  discnssions  Gopalrdv  MairAl,  who  was  npright 
sensible  and  cautious,  was  unsuited.  In  1814  the  Peshwa  ask^  that 
another  agent  should  bo  sent  both  to  adjust  the  accounts  and  to  gain  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Peshwa's  share  of  Guiarit.  The  G4ikw4r'a 
new  a^eut  was  GangAdhar  Sh^stii  GaogpklharShiMrih&d  originally 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Phadke  family  in  Poena.  He  had 
gained  a  place  at  Baroda  throogh  Fatesing  G&ikwdr,  had  proved  of 
flie  greatest  service  to  Colonel  Widker  in  serflinn-  the  rljiimfl  of  the 
GAikwflr  on  his  feudatory  chief 8^  and  hi\d  i-t'cently  In  ru  ihe  leading 
man  at  Baroda.^  So  strong  waj^  the  di&trust  of  Baju-av  and  the  dread  of 
Trimbak ji  that  the  Giakwtfr  asked  and  obtained  the  formal  goaianfeee 
of  his  minister's  safety  from  the  BritiBh  Gk>Ternmeut.  On  a  preTious 
occasion  in  1811,  Bdjiniv  had  approved  of  Giuigiidhar  Shastri's 
appointment.  Since  then  ho  had  heard  from  his  supported  in  Barcnia 
tiiat  Gangddhar  iShAstri  was  a  f  l  icud  to  the  English.  In  1814  when 
GangAdhar  Sh^tri  was  again  proposed  as  tiie  GdikwiLr's  agent, 
Biijirdv  objected,  stating  that  when  he  was  a  clerk  nndor  Phadke,  the 
Sh/istri  had  once  been  insolent  to  him.  As  B&jirdv  had  not  raised 
this  objection  in  1811,  Mr.  Elpbinstrmo  rofn<?ed  to  attach  any  weight 
to  it.  In  1815.  as  Gangjidhar  .Shastn  louud  that  his  negotiations  with 
the  Peshwa  must  end  iu  nothing,  with  Mr.  Elphiustonu's  approval,  ho 
determined  to  retnm  to  Baroda  and  leave  the  settlement  to  BritiA 
arbitration.  This  determination  produced  a  sndden  change  on 
BdjirdvandTriinbakji.  If  these  questions  were  left  to  Mr.  Elphinstono 
all  pxcuee  for  correspondence  between  tho  Poshwa  and  the  Gaikwar 
would  cease  and  intrigue  against  the  English  would  be  made  most 
difficult  and  dangerons.  At  any  cost  GangAdhar  ShAstrt  must  be  won 
to  their  interests.  GangAdhar  ShAstri's  weak  point  was  vanity. 
Triinbakji  told  him  what  an  extremely  high  opinion  Btfjirdv  had 
formed  of  his  talents  from  the  ability  with  which  he  had  supported  tho 
Giikwdr's  interests.  The  Peshwa  was  mostanxioaa  to  get  Gang^kdhar 


1  Mr.  I'l}>liiu>lone  (15th  June  1814)  flescribcs  Gangddbar  Sh.-lstri  aa  a  person  of  great 
shrewdness  and  taleut  who  keeps  the  whole  state  ol  Baroda  ia  tho  nighwt  ordw, 
and,  at  Poona,  lavishes  money  and  marshals  hn ntiiiiie  in  mdi  atyla  Mto  dnw  th* 
attontiim  of  the  whole  place,  Thoni^'h  n  Inrnrrl  Sanskrit  scholar  he  aff. m  t.  tlm 
Knpliahinan,  walks  fast,  talks  fast,  interrupts  and  contradicts,  mixes  Eosliuit  words 
with  cvcr>'t)nng  he  sava,  and  calls  the  Peihwaawllisi  nuaiitanold  fooiiUld  dlB 
rascal.  Cokbrooko'a  BIffaiaskMWi  I«  275. 
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Sliastri  into  his  service.  He  must  not  leave  Poona  at  once.  This  wag 
followed  by  marked  friendliness  on  Bajii^v's  part,  even  by  the  offer 
of  his  sister^in^Iawin  marriage  to  Qan^ldhar  Shdstri's  son.  B6Air&v 
also  agreed  to  an  adiostment  of  the  Peshwa's  claims  on  the  QiiSkwir 
-which  Gangidhar  Guiilstri  proposed.  The  marriage  preparafeione  were 
pushed  on.  Bat  as  no  answer  came  from  the  Giikwir  to  the  proposed 
settlement  Oang^Ldhar  Sh^tri  began  to  fe^ir  that  his  master  suspected 
that  this  offer  of  marrinf»'o  hm\  won  him  to  the  Pcshwa's  side. 
Gang^har  Shd^Lri  hesitated  about  ike  marriage  and  much  to 
BftjifAVsaanoyaiioeit  was  pot  oO,  He  farther  enraged  BAjMy  by 
rehising  to  allow  his  wife  to  visit  ihe  Peshwa's  palace  because  of 
the  tlGbaiiclitM-y  from  which  it  was  never  free.  Still  Trimbakji 
continued  more  cordial  and  friendly  than  over  In  July  (1815) 
Bdjiniv  asked  Gangidhar  Sh^tri  to  go  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Pandharmir.  Gontniy  to  GopdlrAr  MairAl's  advioe  Gan^tfdSar  SKArtri 
went.  On  the  14tll  of  July  Gang^har  Sh^tri  dined  with  the 
Peshwa.  In  the  evening  Trimbakji  asked  him  to  Vithoba's  temple 
where  t)io  Peshwa  wnf .  Gangrldhar  Sh^tri  went  and  fonnd  the 
Peshwa  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  He  left  the  temple  in  high 
spirits,  and  before  he  had  gone  300  yards,  was  attacked  and  killed. 
The  beinoasneBS  of  this  the  mnrder  of  a  Brtfliman  in  holy 

Pandharpnr^  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  the  murderers.  Gopdlr&r 
Mfiirf^l  openly  accused  Trimbakji,  i\nd  Mr.  Elphinstone,  after  a  long 
inquiry,  proved  that  Trimbakji  had  hired  the  assassins.  Bdjir^lv  was 
called  on  to  give  up  Trimbakji  to  the  British  Guvernmeut.  He  put 
Trimbakji  under  arrest  but  refosed  to  smrender  him.  British  troops 
were  moved  on  Poona,  B^jiriv's  heart  failed  him,  and  Trimbakji 
was  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  September.  Sit^li-dm  the  Baroda 
minister,  who  was  in  the  Peshwa's  pay,  had  helped  Trimbakji's 
plana  for  murderiug  Gangidhar  Shistri.  Between  the  time  of 
Qangidhar  Shdstri's  murder  and  Trimbakji's  surrender  8itdrim 
busied  himself  in  raising  troops.  He  was  taken  into  castody  by 
the  Resident  at  Baroda  much  agidnst  the  will  of  the  regent  Fatesing 
G&ikwdr  whose  conduct  showed  that  like  Sit^^rdm  ho  had  become  a 
party  to  Bdjirdv's  intrigues  against  the  British.  Trimbakji  was 
oontined  in  the  Thdna  fori.  In  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October  he 
escaped  and  reached  a  safe  biding  plaoe  in  the  Ahmadnagar  hills.^ 

After  the  Borrender  of  Trimbakji  B^jirdv's  chief  advisers  were 
Sadiahiv  Bhiu  M^bikeshvar,  Moro  Dikshit,  and  Chimndji  NMyan. 

The  two  last  were  Konkanasth  Brdhmans,  who,  like  most  of 
Biijirftv's  coTU'tiers,  had  gained  their  prince's  favour  by  their 
families'  dishonour.  The  agent  between  Bdjir^v  and  Mr.  £lphinstono 
was  Captain  Ford  the  commandant  of  the  PeshWs  vagolar 
brigade.  Trimbakji's  escape  seemed  to  restore  BdjirAv's  good 
bnmour  and  he  continnea  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with 
Mr.  Elphinstone.  He  was  now  busier  than  over  organising  a  lonp*uo 
against  tbo  English.  With  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  KAja  of  Niigimr, 
and  the  Pendhxlris  constant  negotiations  went  on.  He  greatly 
added  to  the  strength  of  his  army  and  supplied  Trimbakji  with  funds 
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ff^f^iff  YtL     to  raise  tho  Bliils,  Kolia,  Rdmoshis,  and  M^ngs  of  Kfa^ndesh  Nasik 
rr-  and  Ahmadnagar.    Other  gangs  were  organised  in  different  parts 

o£  B^jir^v's  territories,  which,  if  they  attraded  Mr.  "EiplisuibomfB 
Marathas,  notice^  were  iutrocted  to  play  the  pert  of  Pendhiris  or  innu^enta 
17S0-1817.  (1817V.  Mr*  Elphinstone  had  exact  knowledge  of  what  was  going- 
on.  He  sent  word  to  tho  minister  that  a  large  bodj  of  troopa  waa 
assembled  at  Ndt/iputa,  a  vilUige  south  of  the  Nira  and  within  fifty 
miles  of  I'oona.  Were  these  troops  tbe  Pesliwa'e  or  were  tli^ 
insnrgente  f  The  minister  replied  that  the  Peshwa  Lad  no  troops  in 
thyt  part  of  the  oountry^  and  that  Bdpu  Gokhla's  horse  had  been 
sent  against  tho  in«nrgont.s.  When  Gokbla's  horse  reached  the 
Nim  they  camped  among  the  insurgents  and  could  hear  nothing  of 
thum.^  Still  Mr.  Elphinstone  persisfced  that  a  large  ineorreotion  was 
on  foot  in  that  part  of  the  conntiy,  and  Bdjirdv  asked  him  to  take  his 
own  measures  to  suppress  it.  Cfolonel  Smith,  who  commanded  the 
Poona  subsidiary  force,  marched  to  the  Nira,  tho  insurgents  moved 
to  Jat,  Colonel  Smith  followed  them,  and  they  retired  north  through 
a  little  known  pass  in  the  Mayidey  hills  to  join  a  second  body  of 
insnrgents  which  had  g^athered  in  Khiindesh  under  Trimbakjt's 
relative  GodAji  DengUa.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Nira  insurgents 
Goddji's  troops  had  l>con  disperppil  by  Liontenant  Evan  Davis  with  a 
body  of  tho  Nizdm's  horse.  B^nrav  could  no  longer  deny  that  there 
were  lu^iurgoats.  He  ordered  the  ohief  of  Vinohor  in  N4sik  to  act 
against  them,  and,  soon  after,  forwarded  a  letter  from  the  Yinehnr 
onieff  airing  fictitious  details  of  a  defeat  of  the  insurgents. 
Meanwhile  Bs^jirdv  continued  to  levy  both  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  running  and 
asked  him  to  stop.  Bdjir&v  in  reply  assumed  a  peremptory 
tone^  demandiog  whether  Mr.  Elphinstone  meant  war  or  poaoa 
Mr.  Elphinstone  directed  Colonel  Smith  to  move  towards  Poona 
with  tho  light  division  and  told  Bjljirflv  that  he  had  called  Colonel 
Smith  to  his  support.  Affairs  were  urgent.  The  insurgents  were 
making  head  in  Khindesh ;  May  was  already  begun ;  and  B^jirdv 
might  retire  to  a  hill  fort  and  doling  the  reins  organise  a  general 
rismg  of  all  tiie  Mar&tha  powers.  Disturbances  in  Katak  prevented 
communication  between  Poona  and  Calcutta.  But  a  private 
letter  from  the  Governor  General  reached  Mr.  Elphinstone  advising 
him  to  make  the  surrender  of  Trimbakji  a  preliminary  to  any 
arrangement  he  might  come  to  with  Bdjiriv.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
determined  to  act  without  delay.  At  the  Peshwa's  desire  he  visited 
him  and  Bdjirtiv's  persuasiveness  and  the  soundness  of  his  arguments 
would  have  convinced  any  one  to  whom  the  facts  were  not  known 
that  he  ooold  not  possibly  be  nnfriendly  to  the  English.  While 
Bijirdv's  acts  contradicted  his  words  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  not  to 
be  deceived.  He  warned  Biljirdv  of  the  dangers  he  had  brought 
on  himself,  and  told  him  that  unless  Trimbakji  was  either  given 
up  or  driven  out  of  the  Peshwa's  territory^  war  with  the  English 
must  follow.  Several  days  passed  without  an  answer  from  Bdjiri?. 
Then  Mr.  Elphinstone  formslly   demanded  the  sorrender  of 
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Trimbalgi  witlnn  a  month  and  tbe  immediate  deliFcry  of  tlid  tliTe^ 
hill  forts  of  Sinhgad  and  Purandhorin  Poosa  and  PiAygad  in  KolAba 
as  a  pledge  that  Trimbakji  would  be  surrendered.  Bfljirdv  had  an 
exaggerated  idm  of  the  importance  of  his  friendship  to  the  English. 
Me  believea  Mr.  Elphiustone  would  not  go  to  extremities  and  he  hoped 
he  might  tide  over  the  few  weeks  that  remained  till  the  fighting  season 
was  past  On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Elphinstone  sentwoid,  that»  in 
case  B^jirdv  did  not  agree  to  hand  over  the  three  forts  in  pledge 
of  Trimbakji 's  surrender,  Poona  would  be  surrounded.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  Bdjir^v  sent  a  messenger  in  the 
liopo  that  Mr.  Elphiuutoue  might  be  pursuaded  not  to  surround  the 
oitj.  The  diacnssion  lasted  all  night ;  daj  had  dawned  before  the 
messenger  told  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  Bdjirdr  agreed  to  hand  over  the 
three  forts.  The  troops  were  already  moving  round  the  city,  and  had 
completely  surrounded  it  before  Mr.  Elphinatone  reached  the  head 
of  the  line.  As  soon  as  Bdjiriv  issued  an  order  for  the  surrender  o£ 
the  forts  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  Peshwa,  as  he  at 
length  had  resolved  to  give  up  his  fayomrite,  issned  a  proclamation 
ofiEering  £20,000  (Rs.  2  lakhs)  and  a  village  worth  £100  (Rs.  1000)  a 
year,  to  any  ono  who  would  bring  in  Trimbakji  dead  or  alive.  He 
i^eized  some  ol  Trimbakji's  adherents  and  seqne?rtrnted  the  property 
of  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  insurrection.  Though  these 
proceedings  deceived  neither  his  own  subjects  nor  Blr.  Elphinstone, 
they  were  taken  aa  the  preliminary  concessions  without  which  the 
l^iiglish  could  entertain  no  propo-  ils  fo"  the  future  relations  between 
tbe  two  states.  Two  days  later  (10th  May  1817)  Mr.  lOlphmstone 
received  instructions  from  the  Governor  Geuer^,  the  Marquis  o£ 
Hastings,  which  were  framed  with  the  object  of  preventing  BdjirAT 
again  organising  or  taking  part  in  any  combmation  against  the 
English.  Under  these  instructions  Mr.  Elphinstone  drew  np  the 
treaty  of  Poena  which  was  signed  by  Bdjiritv  on  the  13th  of 
June  1817.  In  this  treaty  Bdjirdv  admitted  that  Trimbakji 
murdered  Gangidhar  Shdstri  j  he  agreed  to  have  no  correspondence 
with  any  foreign  power  that  is  with  any  other  state ;  he  renonnoed 
all  rights  to  lands  beyond  the  Narbada  on  the  north  and  the 
Tungbhadra  on  the  south ;  he  agreed  to  receive  a  yearly  payment 
of  £40,000  (Rs.  4  ldkhi<)  as  a  settlement  of  all  his  claims  on  the 
Gaikwar ;  to  cede  to  the  English  the  fort  of  Ahmadnagar ; 
and  instead  of  the  contingent  of  5000  horse  and  8000  foot  which 
he  furnished  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein  to  cede  to  the  English 
territory  yielding  a  yearly  revenne  of  .€310,000  (Rs.  34  Idkhs)} 
B4jir4v  disbanded  a  number  of  his  horse,  but  it  was  found  that 
each  self-horsed  trooper  had  received  eight  months*  pay  and  had 
promised  to  attend  if  summoned  and  to  bring  friends.  The  Peshwa's 
regolar  battalions  were  transferred  as  part  of  the  force  which  the 
English  were  to  keep  up  in  return  for  the  fresh  grant  of  territory. 
Only  one  bnttalion  under  Captain  Ford  was  kept  in  the  Peshwa's  pay, 
and,  in  their  stead,  the  English  raised  a  new  corps.   In  July  1817, 
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wiiea  the  arraugeuienls  under  tlic  treaty  of  Poona  were  adjoBtedj 
B4iira¥  left  Puona  on  Lia  jearlv  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpur. 

At  this  time  (1816-  1818),  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
(1814-1828),  the  whole  power  of  the  British  in  India  was  set  in 
motion  to  crush  the  Pendhilris,  a  horde  of  robbor?,  who,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Peshwa,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  weak  policy  which  had  paralysed  the  English  since  the  close 
of*  the  Manjoia  ol  WsUetley's  govenunent  (1605),  bad  risen  to 
dangerotiaatrongtli  and  spread  amrest  and  rain  oyer  M&lwa,  Central 
India,  and  much  of  the  British  possessions.  During  1816  and  the 
earlj  mouths  of  1817  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  determined,  besides 
sappressiug  the  Pendlu^ns  whose  head-quarters  were  in  MUlwa  and 
Central  India^  to  enter  into  fresh  treaties  with  the  poiPera  of 
Bajpntina  and  Central  India  whose  relations  witii  m  British 
Government  and  with  each,  other  had  remained  nntttis&ctorj  since 
1805.  At  the  same  time  he  determined  to  put  nn  pnd  to  the  ^npftt 
MarAtha  league  whose  head  was  the  Peshwa  fmd  wliase  chief 
members  were  the  Bhousla  of  N^gpur,  Siudia,  and  iioikar. 

As  a  part  of  the  Marqms  of  Hastings'  great  scheme,  at  the  doie 
of  the  rains  (October  1817),  all  available  British  loroes  were  to 
he  sent  from  the  Deccan  to  Mdlwa.  The  intention  of  movinu;  tli':" 
English  troops  northwards  was  not  kept  secret,  and,  when  Bajirav 
came  to  know  of  it,  he  determined  not  to  miss  the  chance  which 
itgaye  him  of  being  revenged  on  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Fart  of  the 
arrangement  fixr  the  P^dh&ri  and  Central  India  campai^  was 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Msloolm  as  Political  Agent  with  the 
army  of  the  Deccan.  With  his  usual  vigour,  before  moving  north  to 
M^wa,  Sir  John  Malcolm  visited  all  the  Residents  and  native  courts 
in  the  Deccan.  When  bir  John  Malcolm  reached  i'oonaiu  August 
B&jiriT  was  at  Mibnli^fhesaci^Dd  meeting  of  the  Vena  and  the  Kridina 
in  S&tAra.  He  asked  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  visit  him  at  M^nli  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  went.  Bdjirtiv  complained  of  his  crippled  state 
under  thu  treaty  of  Poona  and  of  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the 
English,aud  declared  his  longing  to  have  the  friendship  renewed.  Sir 
John  Maloohn  adrised  him  to  ooUeot  troops,  and,  in  the  ooming  war 
with  the  Pendhtlns,  to  show  his  loyalty  by  sending  a  contingent  to  the 
English  aid.  B&jir&v  warmly  approved  of  this  plan,  and  spoke  with 
such  cordiality,  candour,  and  sense  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  wont 
back  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  satistied  that  all  that  was  wanted  to  make 
Bijiriv  a  firm  ally  of  the  English  was  to  trust  him  and  to  encourage 
bim  to  raise  troops.  Mr.  Elphinstone  told  Sur  John  Maloo&a 
that  in  his  opinion  to  trust  Biijir&v  and  to  let  him  raise  troops  wcwld 
end  in  making  him  not  a  h^t  ally  of  the  English  but  their  open  foe. 
Still  though  thia  was  his  opinion  ho  would  not  opj^oso  Sir  Jf>hn 
Malcolm's  scheme.  In  August  Bdjir^v  received  back  biuhgad, 
Porandhar,  and  B&ygad.  He  stayed  at  Mihnli  till  the  end  of 
September  doing  bis  TOst,  as  he  had  promised  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to 
collect  a  strong  army.  Biijirdv's  chief  adviser  was  Bdpu  Gokbla  a 
brave  soldier  of  ranch  higher  position  and  character  than  Trimbakji. 
Under  Gokkla's  luiiuence  Bd^irAv  behaved  with  generosity  to  mauy 
of  bis  great  Tassals  reatormg  their  lands  and  striving  to  mako 
himself  popular.  Perhaps  beoaose  be  knew  that  no  one  trusted  bim 
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he  bound  himself  under  a  writing  and     aa  oatb  to  be  gpiided  by  *    Chaptor  Til* 

Bapu  Gokhla.  To  meet  the  expense  of  his  preparations  B&jir&v  ffiitnr* 
g&YO  Gokhla  £1,000,000  (Ra.  one  kror).  Forts  wore  repaired, 
levies  of  Bhils  and  otlier  hill  trilx^a  arraugod,  and  missions  sent  to 
Bhonsla,  Sindia,  and  Kolkar.  The  part  of  the  scheme  which  Bdjiriv 
liked  bestj  and  whofle  working  he  kept  in  bia  own  bands,  waa 
tbe  oormpiion  of  tbe  Eni^lish  troops  and  officers  and  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Yishvantrav  Ghorpade,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  and  of  jn  uiy  British  ofScers,  was  at  this  time 
in  disgrace  with  Mr.  Kipbmstone  on  account  of  some  intrigues. 
Under  an  oatb  of  secrecy  Bdjir&v  indneed  TashvantrAv  to  undertake 
to  buy  over  the  British  omcers*  and  to  this,  on  the  advance  ol 
£5000  (Rs.  50,000)  Tashvantriv  agreed,  and  kept  his  vow  of  secrecy 
with  such  rare  that  ho  never  mentioned  BdjiMv'a  scheme  trj  a  ^ou\. 
YasUvautrav  had  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Elphinstone.  It  was  to 
Tashvantriv  and  to  a  Br^ihman  named  B^jipant  Nitn  tbat  Mr. 
Elphinstone  owed  bia  knowledge  of  BdjiriT's  plans.  The  Pesbwa 
retomed  to  Poona  at  tbe  end  of  September.  Reports  of  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  Britisli  «?epoyp  en  me  from  nil  side?,  and  there  was  tihe  still 
f^raver  danger  thatBdju  riv  ^s'olll(^  inlluonre  others  by  tlireatening 
to  persecute  their  familios,  many  of  whom  lived  m  his  South  Konkan 
territories.  Bdjir^y's  plan  was  to  adc  Mr.  Elpbinstone  to  a  oonievenoe 
and  murder  him,  but  to  this  Bdpu  Qokbla  would  not  agree. 

On  the  1  tth  of  October  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Bajirdv  met  for  tho 
last  tirao.  B^jirdv  spoke  of  the  loss  he  suffered  under  the  treaty  of 
Poona.  Mr.  Elphinstone  told  him  that  his  only  chance  of  re^^um^ 
the  goodwill  of  the  English  was  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  his 
troops  north  to  aid  the  English  in  pnttmg  down  the  Pendhiria. 
Bdjir&v  asaoied  him  that  his  troops  would  start  as  soon  as  the 
Dasara  was  over.  Da-^nra  Day  fell  on  the  19th  of  October.  It  was 
the  finest  military  spectacle  since  tho  accession  of  B^jirdv.  Dnring 
the  day  two  incidents  showed  the  ruiiiiK  feelings  in  Bajirdv's  mmd  ; 
be  openly  slighted  Mr.  Elpbinstone  and  ha  oidered  a  mass  of  bis 
borse  to  gallop  down  on  the  British  troops  as  if  to  attack  and  then 
to  wheel  off.  The  next  week  {19th -25th  October)  was  full  of 
interest.  By  night  and  day  parties  of  armed  men  kept  llof  king 
into  Poona  from  all  sides.  General  Smith's  force  was  now  cIubo  to 
tbe  Chindor  bills  in  NAsik,  too  £sr  to  help  Mr.  Elphinstone^  and 
tbe  Enropean  regiment  which  was  on  its  way  from  Bombay  ooold 
not  reach  Poona  ior  ten  days.  The  British  troops  at  Poona  were 
cantoned  to  the  north  of  the  town.  Gnrdens  &nd  hedges  in  many 
places  led  within  half  musket  shot  of  the  lines  offering  every  help 
to  attacking  Arabs  or  to  disloyal  sepoys.  First  small  parties,  then 
Iar|pe  bodies  of  the  Pesbwa's  troops  came  oat  end  settled  roand  the 
Bntish  lines.  Vincliurkar's  horse  with  some  infantry  and  guns 
camped  to  the  west  of  the  residency  between  it  and  Bhflmbnrda 
village.  The  Poshwa  w.is  urged  to  strike  before  reinforcements 
could  reach  Mr.  Elphinstone.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  October 
tbe  guns  were  yoked,  the  horses  saddled,  and  the  infant?^  readj  to 
surprise  the  British  lines..  Bat  Bijtriv's  force  was  daily  mdeasing; 
his  intrigues  with  the  sepojs  were  not  completed  :  there  was  still 
time  for  delay.  Next  day  (2dth  October)  Mr.  Elphinstone  complained 
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to  tlio  i'osliwa  of  tlie  crowding  of  the  Maratha  troops  ou  the  Britisli 
liues.  When  the  mesaa^o  was  received  Bapu  Gokbla  was  for 
instant  attack.  But  the  argamentB  of  the  night  before  again 
prevailed,  the  Peshwa*B  Bchemea  wore  not  yet  completed,  the 
European  regiment  was,  he  believed,  still  far  distant,  and  every 
hour  the  Maratha  army  was  growing.  At  four  next  afternoon  (30th 
October)  the  European  regiment  after  great  exertions  reached  the 
cantonmoit.  Next  day  (1st  Kovember),  except  2&0  men  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  residency,  Mr.  Elphinstone  moTed  the  troops  to 
a  good  position  at  the  village  of  Kirkee  four  miles  north  of  Poona. 
This  movement  gratified  Bdjirav  a''  ho  took  it  for  a  sign  of  fear. 
The  British  cantonment  was  plundered  and  parties  of  troops 
coutiiiued  to  push  iurward  as  if  in  defiance.  Bajirav  let  three  days 
more  pass  to  allow  the  Patvardhans  and  his  other  Karaitak 
feudatories  to  join  his  army.  Meanwhile  General  Smith,  warned 
how  matters  stood  at  Poona,  had  ordLTod  his  light  battalion  to  fall 
back  on  Sirur  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Poona.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  Mr.  Eipbiustone  directed  the  light  battalion  and  part  of 
the  auxiliary  horse  to  move  from  Sirur  to  Foona.  When  B^jirdv 
heard  that  these  troops  had  been  summoned  he  determined  to  delay 
no  longer. 

The  strength  of  the  two  forces  waSj  on  the  English  side,  including 
Captain  Ford's  battalion  wliich  was  stationed  at  Ddpnri  aliont 
four  miles  west  of  Kirkee,  2800  rniik  and  file  of  whom  about  800  were 
Europeans.  The  Maratha  army,  besides  oOOO  horse  and  2000  foot 
who  were  with  the  Peshwa  at  Parrati,  included  18,000  horse  and 
8000  foot,  or  33,000  in  all.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  examined  the 
ground  between  the  British  head-quarters  at  Kirkee  and  Captain 
Ford's  encampment  at  Dapuri.  The  two  villages  were  separated 
by  the  river  Mula,  but  a  ford  was  found  which  Captain  Ford's 
three  six-pounders  could  cross.  Mr.  Elphinstone  arranged  that 
in  c  i  f  attack  Captain  Ford  should  join  Colonel  Burros  brigade^ 
and  explained  to  all  concerned  that  at  any  hazard  they  must  act 
on  the  offensive.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  B^jir^v's  army  ponrod 
out  of  Poona,  everything  hushed  but  the  trampling  and  the 
neighing  of  horses,  till,  from  the  Mutha  to  the  Ganesh  Khind  hills, 
the  valley  was  filled  like  a  ri^er  in  flood.^  The  residency  was 
left  aud  was  at  onoe  sacked  and  burned,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
retired  to  join  the  troops  at  Kirkee.  A  mf'scngf  tn  tidvance  was 
bent  to  Colonel  Burr  who  moved  towards  Dapun  to  meet  Captaiu 
Ford's  corps ;  the  corps  uuited  and  together  pushed  ou  to  tho 
attack.  Amaaed  by  the  advance  of  troops  whom  they  believed 
bought  or  panic-struck,  the  Maratha  skinnishm  fell  back,  and  the 
Maratha  army,  already  anxious  from  the  ill-omened  breaking  of 
their  standard,  began  to  lose  heart.  Gokhla  rode  from  rank  to  rank 
cheering  and  taunting,  and  opened  the  attack  pushing  forward  his 
cavalzy  so  as  nearly  to  surround  the  BritisL  In  their  eagerness  to 
attack  a  Portuguese  battalion,  which  had  come  up  under  cover  of 
endosures,  someof  the  English  sepoys  bmme  separated  from  the  rest 
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of  tlio  line*   Gokhla  seized  the  opporianity  for  a  cbarge  with  6000 

chosen  horse.  Colonel  Burr  who  saw  tho  Tnovcmont  recalled  his 
men  and  ordered  them  to  stand  firm  and  keep  their  fire.  The 
whole  mass  of  Mar^tha  cavalry  came  on  at  speed  in  the  most 
splendid  style.  The  rnsh  of  hone,  ike  sound  of  tiie  earthy  the 
way  in  (7  of  flags,  and  the  brandishing  of  spears  was  grand  beyond 
description  but  perfectly  iueifectual.  The  charge  was  broken  by  a 
deep  morass  in  front  of  the  English.  As  tho  horsemen  floundorot]  in 
disorder  the  British  troops  fired  on  them  with  deadly  effect.  Only  a 
few  tlie  Mar^tha  horse  pressed  on  to  theb^onefcs^  the  rest  retreated 
or  fled.  The  failure  of  their  great  cavalry  charge  disconcerted  the 
Marathas.  They  began  to  drive  off  their  guns,  the  infantry  retired, 
and,  on  the  advance  of  the  British  line,  the  field  was  cleared. 
Next  morning  the  arrival  of  the  light  battalion  and  auxiliary  horso 
fromSimr  prevented  Gokhla  from  renewing  the  attack.  The  European 
loss  was  sixty-eight  and  the  Mariltha  loss  500  UUed  and  wonnded.* 
On  the  evening  oi  the  18th  General  Smith  arrived  at  Kirkee.  Since 
the  5th  the  Peshwa's  army  had  received  tho  important  reinforceTnents 
he  had  been  expecting  from  the  Patvardhaus  and  other  southern 
feudatories.  They  moved  from  the  city  and  took  their  position 
with  their  left  on  the  late  British  cantonment  at  G^rpirand  their 
right  stretching  some  miles  oast  along  the  Haidaiabad  road.  About 
sunset  on  the  16th  General  Smith  threw  an  advanced  guard  ncro^s 
the  river  to  take  a  position  to  the  east  of  tho  Peshwa's  army  at 
the  village  of  Ghorpadi.  The  British  troops  were  met  by  a  body 
of  the  Peshwa's  infantry,  bat,  after  a  seyere  stmggle,  they  gained 
their  position.  During  the  night  they  were  not  molested  and  next 
morning  tho  Peshwa's  camp  was  empty.  Bijirdv  had  f!ed  to 
SAt/ira.  During  the  day  Poena  was  surrendered.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  protect  the  peaceable  towuspeopie  and  order  and 
peace  were  socml  established.  On  the  22nd  of  November  General 
Smith  parsned  B&jir^v  to  Mlhuli  in  S&tAra^  from  Mihuli  to 
Pandharpnr,  and  from  Pandharpur  to  Jiinnar,  among  whose  hilla 
Biijirav  hoped  that  Trimbakji  would  make  him  safe.  At  the  end  of 
December,  finding  no  safety  in  Junnar,  Bujiruv  lied  south  towards 
Poena.  Colonel  Borr  who  was  in  charge  of  Poona,  hearing  that 
the  Peshwa  meant  to  attack  the  city,  sent  to  Sirur  for  aid.  The 
second  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Staunton,  started  for  Poona  at  eight  at  night  on  tho  31st  of 
December.  They  were  500  rank  and  file  with  300  irregular  horse 
and  two  siz-ponnder  gnns  well-manned  by  twenty-four  Enropean 
Madras  artillerymen  under  a  sergeant  and  a  lieatenant.  On 
reaching  the  high  ground  above  the  village  of  Koregaon,  about  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Janaary  1818,  the  battalion  saw  the 
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1  Dct;\il9  of  thft  battle  of  Kirkee  are  given  ander  KirkM^  PUoMof  lattrwti  Maokw 
in  hi*  Marath*  War  (65 .69)  damc*  qvw  Mr.  UlphiDstone's  ahan  in  tlM  viotoiy  of 
Kirke«.   There  i«  no  doabt  fhat  Mr.  Rlphfnstone  planned  and  woo  the  braloi. 

Omning  in  the  House  of  (  '  nnni  -n^  <id  :  In  this  singvuar  campaign  Mr.  ElphlnstOlM 
displayed    taUmts    and   resources  which  woald  have   rendered    him    no  mean 

Seneral  in  a  country  where  generals  are  of  no  mean  excellence  and  rapulstioil. 
oneat's  £lphuisfconei  55 ;  compare  Colebrooke'a  Elphiostone,  II.  127. 
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Pesliwft'i  umy  of  S5,000  Mariltli*  liorm  on  tlia  OMtern  Imnk  ol  iba 

Bhima.    Captain  Staunton  oontmned  hia  maroh  and  took  poeseesion 

of  the  mud- walled  village  of  Koregnon.  As  soon  as  the  MarAthjis 
caught  sight  of  tho  British  troops  they  recalled  a  body  of  5000 
infantry  which  was  some  djstaace  ahead.  The  infantry  soon 
arrived  and  formed  a  Btorming  foroe  ^vided  Into  tkree  parfeiaa 
of  600  each.  The  storming  parties  breadiod  the  wall  in  several  plaoaa 
especially  in  the  east,  forced  their  way  into  the  village,  and 
gained  a  strong  position  inside  of  tho  walls.  Still  in  spite  of  heat, 
thirst,  and  terrible  loss  the  besieged  held  on  till  evening,  when 
the  firing  ceased  and  the  Fediwa'a  troppa  withdreir.  Kezi  morning 
Captain  Staunton  retired  to  Sirar.  Hia  loaa  was  1 75  men  killed  and 
wonnded  including  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  European  artillery- 
men. About  one-third  of  the  auxiliary  horse  wnro  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing.  The  Mar^th^  lost  five  or  six  hundred  men.^  Daring 
the  whole  day  BdjiriT  mt  abont  two  miles  off,  watching  800  British 
troops  keep  30,000  Mar^thds  at  bay.  In  his  annoyance  he 
upbraided  his  officers  Gokhla,  Apa  Desiii,  and  Trimbakj i  all  of 
whom  directed  the  attacks :  You  boasted  yon  could  defeat  the 
English  ;  my  whole  army  is  no  ma^h  for  one  battalion  of  them. 
From  Talegaon  Bdjiriv  fled  to  the  Kamitak.  He  found  it  in 
Major  Monro's  handB  and  turned  north,  aroiding  his  pnrsoera  bj 
the  skill  id  Goklila.  While  the  pursuit  of  Bdjiriv  was  going  on 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  ordtvrcd  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  t^ike  over 
the  whole  of  the  Peshwa's  possessions,  except  a  Rmall  tract  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  imprisoned  chief  of  S4t^ra.  Si^tara  fort  was 
taken  on  the  tenth  of  February  1818,  and  a  prodamation  was 
issued  that  for  his  treachery  the  Pediwa's  territories  had  passed  to 
the  British.  The  proclamation  proTniscd  that  no  religion  should 
be  interfered  with :  and  that  all  pensions  and  allowances  should 
be  respected,  provided  the  holders  withdrew  from  Bajiruv's  service. 
Nothing  was  said  about  servioe  estates  or  jdgin.  It  was  soon 
understood  that  they  would  be  confiscated  or  continued  according 
as  the  holders  showed  readiness  in  tendering  allegianoa  to  the  new 
government. 

Before  the  country  could  be  settled  Bajirilv  had  to  be 
canght  and  his  hiU-forts  to  be  taken.  On  the  14th  of 
FebmaiT^  Brigadier  General  Pritder  marched  fhmi  SAtte  by  the 
Nira  bridge  to  Sinhgad.  The  siege  was  begun  on  the  24th  of 
Fohrnnry  and  on  tho  2nd  of  March,  after  1417  shells  and  2281 
shot  had  been  spent,  the  garrison  of  700  Gosdvis  and  400  Arabs 
held  out  a  white  Hag  and  next  day  surrendered  the  fort.  From. 
Sinhgad  General  Fkikaler  marched  to  Pnrandhar  which  •  waa 
surrounded  by  the  11th  of  March.  A  mortar  battery  was  opened 
on  the  14th  and  on  tho  15tb  a  British  garrison  occupied  tho 
neighbouring  fort  of  Vajragad.  As  Vajragad  commands  Purandhar, 
the  Purandhar  garrison  at  once  surrendered,  and  tho  British  colours 
were  hoisted  on  the  16th.    In  the  north  Colonel  Deacon,  on  the 
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20th  of  February,  after  takiug  some  places  in  Ahmadoagar,  came  to     Chapter  VII. 

Simr.    Oo  the  25th  he  reached  ChdkaOj  but,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  HiBtory. 

the  garrisoBi  held  ont  for  only  one  day  surrendering  on  theSOth.  The  _  ' 

British  losa  was  four  Europeans  killed  and  wounded.    After  Chdkan  '^Si^SSr' 

Colouel    Deacon's   detachment   went   to   Loliog-ad   nnd  Is^pnr. 

At  Lohogad  there  waa  already  a  besieging  iorce  under  Colonel 

Frother  who  had  reached  Lohogad  on  the  4th  of  March  from  the 

Kontam  by  the  Bor  pass.   la&mir  was  taken  withont  renstanoe  on 

the       and  on  the  5th  Lcdiogad  was  sorrendered  before  the  Uittery 

guns   were   placed    in   position.    Tung   and   Tikona   in  Bhor 

immediately  surrendered    and  Rajmdclii    waa  occupied  withont 

resistance.    Ko4ri,  a  place  of  unporlance  commanding  a  paas^  was 

attacked  on  tlie  llth.  On  the  iSth  a  fin  broke  ont  and  on  the 

14th  a  magazine  exploded, and  the  ganieon  of  600  surrendered. 

The  dependent  fort  of  Granga  wnn  occupied  on  the  17th.    On  the  fall 

of  Kodri  the  troops  returned  to  Puoria.    A  fourth  detachment  nnder 

Major  i/idndgo  ou  the  24th  u£  April  marched  to  J uujiar  which  they 

found  empty.  They  thentookChivand^  JiTdhantHadaar^NAr&yangad^ 

and  Harishchandragad  near  the  PoonvAhmadnagar  boundary. 

Of  these  Chdrnnd  and  Jivdhan  alone  made  a  show  of  resistance. 

Chdvand  s\  ay  bombarded  on  the  first  of  May  and  next  morning  aft^r 

150  shells  had  been  thrown  the  garrison  of  100  men  surrendered. 

Jirdhan,  doee  to  the  Nina        was  attacked  on  the  third  of  Hay, 

and  surrendered  after  an  hotir^a  firing.  This  oompleted  the  captnve 

of  the  Poonti  forts. ^ 

About  the  middle  of  February,  after  the  fall  of  S^ts^ra,  General 
Smith  went  in  porsoit  of  the  Peshwa  who  was  at  Shoiapur.  After 
aeveral  forced  wuHohea  General  Smith  came  in  Bia^t  of  the  MaarHihla 
at  Ashta  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Pandharpnr.  The  Peshwa  taimted 
Gokhla  with  the  success  of  his  arrangoraents  for  preventing  In's  mnstcr 
beinfy  surprised.  Gokhla  vowed  that  at  least  the  approach  to  him 
would  be  well  guarded.  He  waited  with  500  horae  for  the  English 
oftTalry,  attacked  them  aa  ^bey  passed  oat  of  m  river  bed,  erased 
some  loss  aud  confusion  bot  was  killed  and  die  Marith^  put  to 
flight.  The  Rdja  of  SdtAra  and  his  mother  anrl  brothers,  to  their 
groat  joy,  were  rescued  from  Bdjirrlv'a  power.  Tins  surprise  and 
defeat  and  the  death  of  Gokhla  upset  the  Mardtha  plans  and  did  much 
to  hasten  anbmisBion.  B&]iH,y  fled  to  Kopamon  in  Ahmadnagar, 
and  from  Kopargaon  to  Chdndor  in  Nisik.  From  Nasik  he  passed 
into  the  Central  Provinces,  where,  on  the  banVs  of  the  Vardha  ho 
was  defeated  and  his  troops  dispersed.  From  the  Vardha  he  tried  to 
pass  north  to  Sindia.  At  last  from  Dhoikot  near  Asirgad  he  sent 
to  Sir  John  l^oolm  an  offer  of  surrender,  nd  on  the  oid  of  Jane 
annendflfed  and reoaiTed  amaantenanoe  of  £80,000  (Ba.  8  Itfftfts)  » 
year.* 

By  the  end  of  May  the  Poona  fonje  was  divided  betwcon  Sirur, 
Jnnnar,  snad  Poona.   At  8imr  were  stationed  the  head-quarters  of 

1  PendhiriftndMMAIlia  Wtf,fiM-S16.  DaMb      gtrco  luidar Pbim. 

•  Qrant  DnCTs  Mar4t?ils,  f>li  fy.  In  the  amount  of  thn  maintenance  ,mr1  in  somo 
other  atipBUtioM      Joba  M&lcoim  showed  that,  in  spite  oi  the  lesson  lie  had  learned 

»tMAhiiLh«ww  analitetD  MistBiiiiST^  CkstetiM  B«|b«ir  ditd  at  Bitlnr  in 
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ChAptsrVIL     the  force,  the  head-quarters  of  the  cavalry  brigade  and  horse 
w^jTiPir         artillery,  the  remains  of  the  foot  artillery.  His  Majesty^s  *>Oth 
*****         Regiment,  the  light   battalion  and  the  right  wing  of  tli  ^  1st 

^^.P"™"*      battaUon  of  the  7th  Bombay  Native  lufautry.    At  Juumu-  were 
'  *  placed  one  baMalion  of  Bombay  KatiTO  Infantry,  two  flix-ponndeni, 

and  a  p^^rty  of  Captain  Swanston's  Horse.  At  Poena  city  and 
cantonment  were  placed  details  of  Artillery  and  Pioneers,  one 
Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry,  one  Earopean  Regiment^  and  three 
battalions  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry.* 

To  the  management  of  the  city  of  Poona  and  the  tract  which  lay 
between  the  Bhima  and  the  Niia,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  had  been 
named  sole  Commissioner  to  settle  the  conquered  territory,  appointed 
Captain  Henry  Dandas  Robertson  Collector,  Magistrate,  and  Jndge. 
The  north  of  tbe  conquered  territory,  now  including  Nortb  Poona 
Ahmadn^gar  and  N^sik,  which  stretched  between  the  Bhima  river 
and  the  Gbindor  hills,  was  entrnated  to  Captain  Henry  PottiDger. 
With  each  of  these  officers,  whoee  authority  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  Peshwa's  sarsubheddrSf  experienced  natives  were  appointed  to 
numerous  subordinate  situations  on  liberal  salaries.  To  restore 
order  in  the  country,  to  prevent  the  revenue  being  turned  to  hostile 
purposes,  to  guard  and  to  please  the  people,  and  to  improve  not  to 
dbange  the  eacuitinfir  system  were  the  first  objects  to  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  directed  the  Collectors'  attention.  As  almost  all  the 
British  troops  were  either  pursuing  the  Peshwa  or  taking  the  western 
forts  the  Collectors'  power  of  restoring  order  was  at  first  small.  Sdll 
by  raising  irregulai-s  something  was  done  to  reduce  the  smaller  places 
and  destioy  s&aggling  plunderers.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  great  object 
was  to  learn  what  system  was  in  force  and  to  keep  it  animpaired. 
He  was  anxious  to  stop  people  making  laws  for  the  country  before  they 
knew  whether  tli e  country  wanted  laws.^  Tn  1819  Mr.  Elphinstone 
made  arrangements  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  local  customs  and 
laws.  Inquiries  were  circulated  to  all  persons  of  known  intelligence. 
A  mass  of  yalnable  information  was  gathered,  and,  from  the  judicions 
nature  of  the  questions,  the  inquiry  tended  to  ^ain  the  confidanoe 
of  the  people  rather  than  to  arouse  their  suspicions.  To  prevent 
insuiTection,  to  settle  claims  and  rewards,  to  provide  for  all  who 
had  sultered,  and  to  better  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
worthy  of  &yoar  were  among  the  duties  which  deyoWed  on  the 
Commissioner.  At  first  to  prevent  disorders  or  risings  a  stnct 
system  of  private  intelligence,  which  was  agreeable  to  ^laratha  ideas 
of  government,  was  kept  np.  Armed  men  travelling  without  pass- 
ports were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  hoarded  resources 
of  the  late  government  were  seized  wherever  they  were  found. 
After  the  first  year  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  able  bo  relax  these  mles. 
No  passport  was  required  except  from  armed  bodies  of  more  than 
twenty-five  men,  and  no  search  for  treasare  was  allowed  unless  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  regarding  it  was 
correct.  A  strong  military  force  held  positions  at  Poona,  Sirur^ 
and  Jnnnar,  and  nnmbers  of  the  enemy's  irregular  in&mtiy  were 
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employed  in  the  British  service.  The  ranks  of  the  auxiliary  horse  CShapter  TUL 
were  already  filled  by  men  enlisted  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Maratha  country,  bat  more  than  half  the  horses  which  returned  from 
BAjir&T's  army  died  in  the  oonrse  of  six  months  from  the  ^feunie 
thej  had  nndergone.  Few  attempts  at  insurrection  occuxred.  One 
conspiracy  was  detected  which  had  for  its  object  the  release  of  the 
pretended  Cliituraing,  the  mnrder  of  all  the  Europeans  at  Poona 
and  Sdtara,  the  surprise  of  so  mo  of  the  principal  forts,  and  the 
capture  of  the  B4ja  of  Sdtdra.  The  conspirators  were  men  of 
desperate  fortones  amon^  the  unemployed  sddieiy;  many  of  them 
were  apprehended  and  tned,  and  tiie  leadexSj  some  of  whom  were 
Brdhmans,  were  blown  from  guns.  This  example  had  an  excellent 
effect  in  restraiuin^  conspiracies.  Except  service-estates  or 
jjdgin,  which  could  not  be  continued  on  the  former  basis  of  supply- 
loff  contingents  o£  troops,  every  species  of  hereditary  right, 
all  established  pensions,  charitable  and  religious  assignments,  and 
service-endowments  were  continued.  Regarding  the  service-estates 
or  jdfjirs  many  points  required  consideration.  In  the  tirst 
instance,  unless  specially  exempted^  every  service  ^tate  or  jdgir 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  suna  way  as  the  tenitor^  in  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Peshwa's  agents.  Estates  which  had 
been  sequestrated  by  the  Peshwa  were  not  restored.  Some  of  the 
estaCeholders  had  established  claims  by  their  early  submissir  n  or 
by  former  services  to  the  British  Government  The  rest  might 
justly  be  gitmted  a  suitable  maintenance  but  could  have  no  claim  to 
the  estates  which  they  formerly  held  on  condition  of  furnishing 
troops.  T.iboral  pension."?  in  land  or  money  were  granted  to  tiiose 
who  had  aided  the  British  Government  flnrin^  the  revolution.  The 
ministers  of  tho  late  governmoTit  and  of  tlie  time  of  Nana  Fadnavia 
who  were  whuiiy  unprovided  witli  means  of  living  received  life 
allowances.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  anzions  to  maintain  the  tarddn 
or  gentry  and  nobles  in  the  position  they  had  held  under  the  Peshwa. 
To  deprive  them  of  all  signs  of  rank  would  be  felt  as  pppressive  by 
the  upper  classes  and  would  bo  disapproved  as  unusual  oy  the  lower 
orders.  The  chiefs  were  classed  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  nnder  the  former  govemmentk 
They  were  freed  from  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court, 
an  appeal  being  allowed  from  the  Agent  to  Sarddrs  in  Poona  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  or  to  the  Sadar  Court.^  The  jury  or  panchdy at 
was  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  civil  suits.  Tho 
criminal  law  was  administered  by  individual  judges  assisted  by  the 
autiiority  of  Hindu  law  in  regulating  the  measure  of  pnoishment. 
In  all  important  oases  the  sentences  were  passed  subject  to  the 
Commissioner's  approval  In  revenue  matters  the  farming  system 
was  abolished  and  the  revenue  wa*»  collected  through  g^veminent 
ageuts.  Many  |>oor  Brahmaus  hud  beconie  greatly  dependent  on 
the  charitable  gifts  or  daknhina  which  BiijiraT,  in  the  belief  that 
thsy  atoned  fur  sin,  hadlayuhly  distributed.  To  have  at  once  stopped 
these  grants  would  hare  caused  much  suffering.  At  the  same  time 
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SO  much  evil  was  foand  to  attend  the  grant  of  money  in  promiscaoos 
charity  tlint  the  greater  part  waa  devoted  to  founding  a  Hindu 

collego  at  ]^J^)na. 

Of  the  managoment  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to 
BxiiiBh  role,  Mr.  ElpAunBtone  (28th  September  1819)  had  no  great 
fault  to  find  either  with  the  criminal  justice  or  the  police.^  The 

panchdyata  or  civi]  juries  were  less  satisfactory.  They  were  diflBcult 
to  snmmon^  and  tliey  were  slow  and  in  nil  but  simple  cases  were 
puzzled.^  The  mass  of  liiu  people  were  uut  opposed  to  the  change 
of  role  from  the  Peehwa  to  the  British.  They  were  strongly  in- 
clined for  peace  and  had  by  no  means  been  favoured  under  the 
Br6hraan  government.  Still  there  were  many  disaffected  Br&hmans, 
deshmukhs  and  other  liereditary  officers,  and  discharged  soldiery.* 
The  country  had  greatly  improved  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
British  protection.  The  people  were  few  compared  to  the  arable 
area;  the  lower  orders  were  Teiy  comfbrtable  and  the  npper 
prosperous.  There  wn"  abundance  of  employment  in  the  dotnostic 
establishments  and  foreign  conquests  of  the  nation.*  A  foreign 
goverumeut  luutsL  have  disadvantages  :  many  of  the  upper  elates 
mnst  sink  into  comparative  poverty,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
employed  by  the  court  and  the  army  mast  positively  lose  their 
bread. ^  In  August  1822  when  as  Governor  of  Bombay  he  cnrae 
on  tonr  to  tlio  Pecfan,^rr.  Kl  pi  tinstone  fonnd  the  road  so  bad  in  jiI.k 
that  his  party  had  to  dismuuut  and  reached  Pooua  with  lame  and 
Bhoelese  norsee.  The  oonntry  was  not  ciianged.  The  town  was  the 
same,  only  all  of  the  horses  and  most  of  the  gentry  were  gone.*  On 
his  next  visit  to  the  Deccan  in  1826  Mr.  Elphinstonr  fMund  that  by 
reductions  of  assessment  and  still  more  by  stopping  exactions  the 
luadens  of  the  people  had  been  much  iigiiiened.  In  spite  of  bad 
seasons  and  redondant  produce  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
probal)ly  better  than  in  the  beet  years  of  the  Peshwa's  government. 
Tlie  police  was  worse  than  under  the  Mardth.^s  though  perhaps  not 
80  bad  as  lie  bad  expected.  Even  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Poona 
there  had  been  two  ur  three  bands  of  banditti  and  there  was  still 
one  band  headed  by  persons  who  had  been  captured  and  released 
from  want  of  proof.  Except  gang  robbery  and  perhaps  drunkenness^ 
Mr.  Glphinstone  did  not  think  crime  had  increased.  In  his  opinion 
the  most  unsuccessful  part  of  the  new  system  was  the  administration 
of  civi!  justice.' 

iu  the  same  year  (1820),  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  1825 
pertly  owing  to  tne  reduction  in  the  local  garrison,  the  Bimoshia 
of  Mmth  Poona  rose  into  revolt  and  ontlawxy.  For  three  years 


1  Colcbrookc'«  Elphinstonc,  II.  53.  -  Culcbrooko'a  ElpLiuatoiie,  IL  54. 

'  Colcbrooke'H  Elphinstt)nf,  III.  .'57. 

« In  the  SitAra  Proclamation  of  9th  Febroaty  1818,  Mr.  Klpbinatoiie  poiatod  oat 
that  wImq  the  English  reatond  BijMv  to  power  th«  oomitry  mm  WMto, 

the  prviple  v^*retclR'(I,  and  tlie  TOverament  penniless.  Since  1803,  in  spite  of 
ro>  uuuc-iiuiiiijic  .111(1  ixactii'iis,  under  British  protcctiou,  the  countrr  had  rocoTensd 
and  B^jir.iv  had  henped  together  nhutit  eiLdit  millions  sterling  of  joWwft  tlld  tnMOrA. 
ForreBt'H  Elphinatone,  53  ;  Ck>lebrookc's  luphinstonc,  L  308. 

rouko'd  Klphiuiitoiie,  II.  79,  80.         *  Colcbrooko^  BpliiiMtono^  H*  141. 
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liandfl  of  Bimoshis  were  gmltf  of  alrooioiu  aelt  of  violence.   Under     Otopttf  YII. 

tbe  loading' of  oncTTmrtji  theywero  so  entcrpn'sincT  nnd  ?nrccpsfulthat,  HiltM|f< 

in  1827,  as  they  could  i   t  be  put  down  ,  tli*  ir  ci  uneii  were  pardoned,      Thk  BumsH 

thev  were  taken  into  paj,  empiojed  as  kill  police^  and  enriched       1917 -ism.  ' 

win  lancl  grants.^    The  BnooMS  ci  the  BfoioMiis  sUrred  the  Kolia 

of  the  north-west  Poena  end  Ahmadnag^  hills  to  revolt.  Large 

gfincs  went  into  ontlfiwrv  and  did  nim  li  misrhief  in  Poona,  Tbsina, 

and  AhmadiiiiL'-iir.    Strong''  (IctacliinuiiLs  of  troops  were  gathered 

from  all  the  districta  round,  aud,  under  the  skiiiui  management  of 

Oaptaiii  MacUntoeh,  by  1830,  the  rebel  gangs  were  hnHEen,  their 

leeaera  eecnred,  and  order  restored^    The  next  serious  disturbances 

were  risings  of  hill  tribes  between  1839  and  1846.    Early  in  1839 

bands  of  Kolia  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  Snhy^ris  and 

attacked  and  robbed  several  village.    All  castes  joined  them  and 

their  nombero  Boom  roee  to  three  car  fonr  hundred,  under  the  leeding 

of  three  Brdhmans  Bh^u  Khare,  Chimn^ji  J&dhav,  and  Nina 

Darb&re.     The  rising  took   a  poh'tical  character;  the  lenders 

declared  that  they  w(  i  e  :li  ting  for  the  Peshwa,  and  assumed  clinrge 

of  the  governniuut  in  his  name.    As  further  reductions  had  luiuly 

been  made  in  the  Poona  garrieon  the  BiAhmani  peranaded  the  people 

tiiafe  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  had  left  the  district.  The 

prornpt  action  taken  by  Lieutenant  Bndd  the  superintendent  of 

ptilico    and    Mr.  Rose    the    nssistant  collector   provonted  innrh 

miachiei.    Hearing  that  an  attack  was  intended  on  the  maiiaiicari'a 

treeemy  at  Ghode,  Mr,  Boae  huned  to  Ohode,  collected  a  force 

of  messengers  aivl  townspeople,  and  successfully  repulsed  the 

repeated  attacks  of  150  insurgents  who  besieged  them  tnrongh  the 

whole  night.    This  was  their  only  serious  vniturc.    Sliortly  after 

Lieutenant  Kudd  with  a  party  of  the  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse  attacked 

and  dispefsed  the  band,  takmg  a  nnmber  of  prisoners*^  As  soon  as 

the  main  band  was  broken  the  members  were  caaght  in  detail  and 

the  rising  wafi  nt  nn  cti'1.    Fifty-four  of  the  rebel';  were  tried,  of 

whom  a  Brahnmn  iiamchandra  Ganesh  Qore  and  a  K  oii  were  hanged, 

twenty-four  were  pardoued  or  acquitted,  and  of  the  rest  some  were 

■entenoed  totfannportation  for  m  and  othen  to  Marions  terms  of 

imprisonment.    The  prompt  and  vigorons  action  of  Messrs.  Rose 

and  Rndd  reeeivod  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    In  1844 

the  hill-tribes  again  became  troublesome,  and,  as  usual,  they  were 

joined  and  helped  by  disaffected  persons  of  various  castes.  The 

leaders  of  this  rising  were  B^gfan  Bh^ngria  and  Bdpn  Bhingria  tiie 

sons  of  a  jam^dr  of  the  Ahmadnagar  police  a  Koli  oy  caste  whom 

the  Kolis  carried  oif  and  forced  to  join  them.    The  Bhdngri^s' 

head-quarters  were  the  hilly  conuliy  m  the  north-weRt  of  l*oona. 

They  uLtackud  and  robbed  severai  viiiagee  generally  withuut  doing 

mncii  harm  to  the  people,  but  in  two  instaacsa  ontting  off  headmen's 

noses.   The  police  made  several  eaptorss.   In  one  oase  CM»taui 

Gibeme  the  snperintmdent  seised  as  many  as  serentj-two  ontiawsj 


are  given  tmd«r  Jnsttoe. 

Bom.  G«og.  Soc  L  25'J-26^    Details  arc  given  iu  the  AlmuMla»gtr  Statuh 
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ChipltrVXI*      thongli  Bapn   Bbdn^'a   tho   kailor   cf^cnped.    On  tlie   20i]\  of 
Htttmyi         September  Kiighu  Bhangria's  gaug  cut  off  a  native  officer 

nmvKj*        ^£  police  and  ten  constables  who  were  benighted  in  the  hills 

Ysn-iS^  md  kOled  aU  but  three.  In  1845,  iho  distarbanoes  spread 
to  the  Purandhar  sab-division  soaA  ol  Pooii%  and  from  Porandhar 
■oath  throncrli  S^tnrn.  Tho  Poona  police  were  etreng-tbeTieil  hj 
sixty-two  KAmoshia,  and  on  the  18th  of  Angnst  1845,  in  consequenco 
of  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  own  men,  Bdpa  Bhangna  was  caught. 
In  Bptto  of  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  gangs,  who  had  the  secret 
snpport  of  soveral  inflaentul  pexswBSj  oontinned  to  harass  the 
country  and  plunder  villages.  Government  money  was  seized  while 
it  was  being  collected,  a  pdtil  was  murdered  because  ho  had  helped 
the  police  to  detect  some  former  outrage,  several  moneylenders  were 
fobbed  and  one  or  two  weve  vintilated,  and  a  writer  in  the  Porandluir 
m&mlatd&r's  establiahment  was  murdered.  In  Purandhar,  with  the 
aidofaGravli  nnmedKemaand  alargo  l);iti(l  of  followprs,  tho  sons  of 
Umdjithe  leader  in  the  1825  rising c  immttrd  j^nnilar  depredations. 
On  one  occasion  at  Jejuri  they  carried  oil  iho  litter  with  the  holy 
image  but  they  brought  it  back.  Ai  the  polioe  were  not  strong 
enough  to  restore  order,  in  May  16i5  a  detaohment  of  Native 
Infantry  wna  qnnrtcrcil  ut  Jnnnar,  other  troops  were  sent  to 
Purandhar,  and  one  hundred  mvn  were  set  to  watch  the  "Miilsoj  fiTid 
Nana  passes  by  which  the  rebeia  moved  up  and  down  to  the  Kouk.au. 
Esrljr  in  1846  the  Magistrate  reported  the  country  quiet,  though, 
in  spite  of  rewards,  tiie  ringleaders  were  still  at  large,  During  1 S46 
Um^ji's  sons  were  canpjht,  but  thoy  escaped  and  were  not  retaken, 
till  April  IhoO  after  heading  a  gang  robbery  whicli  resulted  in  tho 
murder  uf  two  persons.  Except  the  chief  Bdghu  BMugria,  the 
othflrleaders  were  all  seenred  A  reward  <^  £500  (Bs.  6000)  was 
oflbved  for  RUghn  BhAngria  who  was  snpposed  to  be  gifted  with 
supernatural  power,  and  exercised  great  ixmuence  not  only  over  his 
own  men  but  over  all  the  north-west  Poona  hi  da  where,  for 
years,  he  lived  on  blackmail  levied  from  Poona  and  ThAna  villages. 
At  hist  on  the  2nd  of  Jaansry  1846  B4gfan  Bhibigria  was  csnghi 
by  Lientcnsnt^  afterwards  General,  Gell,  and  a  party  of  pouoe 
at  Pandharpur  where  he  had  gone  dressed  as  a  pilgrim.  Since 
1846  the  outlaws  had  ceased  to  give  much  trouble,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  April  1850,  the  capture  of  Umiji's  sons  Tukya  and 
Manfcsla  brought  the  distnrbanoea  to  a  dose. 

Dnring  the  1857  Mutinies  Poona  was  free  from  open  acte  of 

rebellion,  even  from  offences  requiring  political  prosecutions.  In 
•June  1857  a  disohnrged  or>n stable  was  flogged  for  attempting  to 
raise  a  disturbance  in  tJie  city  of  Poona.  Later  in  the  Bame  year 
the  maulvi  of  Poona,  Nural  Huda,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
WflUlbi  ssot  of  Mnsahnins  in  Western  India^  was  detsined  in  the 
Thina  jail  under  suspunon  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  corres|)on- 
dence  with  the  Belgaum  and  Kolh&pur  Mnsalrafins  who  had  iomed 
the  mutineers.  One  or  two  suspicious  characters  from  Northein 
India  were  forced  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  Chatorsing 
a  noted  bad  eharseter  who  had  g^ven  trouble  for  forty  years  was 
made  a  prisoner  on  saspicion  of  intriguing  with  the  rebels.  The 
Kolis  ana  other  hill  tribes  attacked  a  few  yillsgea  and  robbed  their 
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old  foes  the  moneylenders,  but  even  among  them  there  was  no     Ohiltor  TII« 

outbreak  of  importauce.    Tn  1858  a  man   was  prosecuted   and  ffigtoiy. 

condemned  to  death  for  publishing  a  seditious  proclamaiion  in  favour 

of  Nina  S&heb,  the  late  Peshwa's  adopted  son.  But  the  conviction  was      ^1817!  iSl^' 

Soaahed  as  inqairy  seemed  to  show  that  the  charge  was  maUcioas. 
n  September  1857  a  seditious  paper  was  posted  near  the  college 
and  library  in  the  city  of  Poona.  The  authors  were  not  discovered, 
and  so  little  irnporfanco  wns  attached  to  thi?  demonstration  tliafc 
no  reward  was  oilercd  for  their  uppreheusiou.  The  local  auLhontiea 
were  watchfal,  aod  the  dangerous  dement  in  Poona  cityj  whicih  ia 
always  oonsiderabley  was  OFerawed  by  the  garrison. 

In  1873,  in  the  north-west  of  Poona«  Honya»  an  influential  Koli,  at 
the  head  of  a  well  trained  gancf,  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
moneylenders  who  habitually  cheat  and  oppress  the  hill-tribes  and 
at  intervals  drive  them  into  crime.  Many  of  the  moneylenders 
were  robbed  and  some  had  their  noses  cut  on.  Honya  was  caught  in 
1876  by  Major  H.  Daniell  then  superiotendentof  police.  In  1 875  the 
spirit  of  disorder  spread  from  the  Kolis  to  the  peace-loving  Kunhis  of 
tne  plain  country,  and,  between  May  and  J nly,  chiefly  in  Sirur  and 
Bhimthadi,  eleven  assaults  on  mon^lenders  by  bands  of  villagers 
were  committed.  Troops  were  called  to  the  aid  of  the  police  and 
qniet  was  restored.*  In  1879  the  peace  of  the  distriet  was  again 
broken  by  three  gangs  of  robbers.  One  of  these  gan^  was  of 
Poona  R^raoHhis  led  by  Vdsudev  Balvant  Phndke  a  Poona  Brihman, 
another  of  Kolia  under  Krishna  Sabla  and  his  son,  and  a  third  of 
Satara  li^moshis  under  two  brothers  Hari  and  T^tya  Makaji  and 
one  Bdma  Krishna.  Within  Poona  limits  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
nine  gang  robberies  were  committed.  These  three  gangs  and  a 
fourth  gang  in  the  lfis6m's  ooontiy  were  pat  down  hmace  the  end . 
of  1879. 
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THE  LAND*. 

fiSOnON       AO^inSITION  Am)  STAFF. 

The  lands  of  the  district  of  Poona  Irn^e  been  gained  by  conqnest, 
cession,  icxchange,  and  lapse.    Most  of  the  country  fell  to  the  Bntidi 

on  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa  m  1817.  In  1844,  under  Govern- 
ment Resolution  1290  dated  the  20th  of  April  1844,  on  the  death 
of  the  Chief  o£  Kolaba,  the  half  village  of  Chdkaa  iu  Khcd  lapsed  to 
the  British  Government.  In  1861  His  Highness  Sindia,  by  a  treaty 
dated  the  12th  of  December  1860,  in  exchange  for  other  lands, 
ceded  twelve  villages,  three  in  8?rar,  seven  in  Bhimthadi,  and  two  in 
Haveli.  In  1866  His  Highness  the  Gaikwdr,  under  Government 
Political  Resolution  2974  dated  the  Uth  of  October  1866,  in 
exchange  for  odier  lands,  ceded  the  half  village  of  Ch&kan  in  Khed 
and  one  other  village  in  Bbveli.  In  1868  His  Highness  Holkar, 
under  Government  Revenue  Order  4470  dated  the  28th  of  November 
1868,  in  exchange  for  other  lands^  ceded  sis  villageSj  one  in  Jnnnar, 
four  in  Khed,  and  one  in  Sirur. 

The  revenue  administration  of  the  di strict  is  entrusted  to  an 
officer  styled  Collector,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,000). 
This  officer,  who  is  also  chief  magistrate  and  the  execntiTe  head  of 

the  district,  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general  snpervision  by  a  staff 
of  four  assistants,  of  whom  two  are  coveiuuitod  and  two  are 
uncovenanted  servants  of  Goverument.  Tliu  sanctioned  yearly 
salaries  of  the  corenanted  assistants  range  firom  £840  (Bs.  8400) 


1  Matoriala  for  the  Land  History  of  Poona  inclade,  besidea  elaborate  surrey  tr\7>los 

Eired  in  1881  by  Mr,  R.  B.  Pitt  of  the  Revenae  Survey,  Mr.  Elphingtoue's 
rt  dated  the  25th  of  October  1819  Edition  1872  ;Mr.  Chaplin's  Report  datod  the 
of  Angnrt  1822,  Edition  1877 ;  £a«t  India  Papcn  III.  and  IV.  Edition  1826  ; 
Mr.  Fiinak*B  lifkographed  Report  dated  the  Stii  of  September  1828 ;  Mr.  Blair's 
LithoCTaphed  Report  Hi''  rented  the  9th  of  December  1828  ;  Manuscnj  t  Si  It  rtiom 
157  of  1S21-29;  Mr.  Wiliuuosou'g  Report  2610  dated  the  23rd  of  November  1»3»  ; 
Mr.  Vibart's  Report  311  dattd  the  'J4th  of  Febmary  1842;  Bombay  Goremment 
Selections  New  Series LXX.  CVII.  and  CLI. ;  anH  mnnnkjmnA  jftyrlv jmnithtmHi mUninUt 
tration  and  season  reports  and  other  reports  and  trtatements  in  Bombay  Ovremmait 
Revenue  Record  16  of  1821,  50 of  182*2,  <"H  of  IS23,  69 of  1823,  70of  1823  71  of  1823,  72 
of  1823,74  of  1823,  95  of  1824,  lI7of  lh2..,  12^  of  1825,  174ofl827,  175  of  1827,  212  of 
1828,  351  of  1831,  352  of  1831,  41)7  of  1832,  426  of  1^32,  427  of  1832,  434  of  1832,  484  of 
1833,  517  of  1833,  550  of  1834,  595  of  1834,  628  of  1835.  666  of  18S5,  666  ol  1835.  6M 
of  1836,  698  of  1836,  766  of  18S7.  772  of  1837.  974  of  1839,  1058  of  1999, 1098  of  IMIL 
1241  of  1841,  1314  of  1^2,  1414  of  1842,  1453  of  1S4'^,  l  .-iflS  of  1844  17  of  1846,  17  of 
1S47,  15  of  1848,  23  of  1849,  205  of  1849,  IC  of  li>oQ,  24  of  1851,  lb  ui  1852,  172  of 
I  sr.M,  16  of  1855,  17of  1858,  17  of  1859,  15  of  1S60,  17  of  1861,  90  of  1861,  13  of  1802- 
64,  236  of  18G2-64,  75  of  1866,  67  of  1867,  69  of  1868,  66  of  1869.  95  of  1871,  81  * 
of  1872,  89  of  1873,  97  of  1873  ;  Government  Resolution  on  Revenue  SetUeiueut 
Reports  for  1873*7 4,  Revenue  Department  6092  dated  tlu- 27th  of  October  1875; 
Bombov  Presidenoy  General  AdnuniBtratiou  lieporU  from  lii^'i  to  1883  i  and  th% 
printMaoqiiaiiitfaii  ilitMMQt  ol  tiie  Bombay  PtaridMiaj. 
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to  £1080  (Rs.  10,800);  and  ibe  salaries  of  the  ancovenanted  assistants     Chapter  VIII* 
are  £360  (Rs.  3000}  and  £720  (Ra.  7200).    For  fiscal  and  other  ^Md. 
administrative  purposes^  the  landi  under  the  GoUeotor's  charge  are 
distributed  among  nine  snb-divisions^  including  the  city  of  Poons^  i^'. 
which  for  revenue  purposes  is  a  separate  sab-division  known  as  the  DitMet 
Poona  sab-division  and  placed  under  the  city  mdmlatddr  who  is  a  Cjgktrt, 
second  class  magistrate.  Of  the  nine  sub-divisions  fivo  are  entrusted 
to  thti  covenanted  first  assistant  and  the  remaning  four  to  the  cove- 
nanted second  anriatant  collector.   Of  the  nncoTenanted  asristantB 
one,  styled  the  head-qaarter  or  huzur  account  officer,  and  who  iB  a 
deputy  collector,  is  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  account 
office  and  stamp  and  opium  departments.    The  other,  Btylcd  city 
magistrate,  who  is  also  a  deputy  collector,  does  the  crimmal  and 
minneHaneottg  revenue  work  connected  with  the  city.   The  treaBury 
is  in  <^rge  of  the  Poona  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay.  The 
covenanted  assistant  collectors  arc  also  assistant  magistrates,  and 
have,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Collector,  the  chief  management 
of  the  different  administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal 
committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  revenue  charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  bis  assistants  the  StA'DS^khmi 
revenue  charge  of  eadi  fiscal  division  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  <ifieen, 
officer  styled  mdmlaidd/r.  These  functionaries  who  are  also  entrusted 

•with  magisterial  powers  have  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  to 
£300  (K 8. 1800-3000).  Three  of  the  fiscal  divisions,  Haveii  Khed 
and  Bhimthadij  contain  each  a  subordinate  division  orjpe^a  mahdlf 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  styled  maMUkari,  who,  except 
that  ho  has  no  treasury  to  superintend,  exercises  the  revenue  and 
magisterial  powers  generally  entrusted  to  a  mdmlatdAr.  Thd  yearly 
pay  of  the  mahalkari  is  £72  (Ks.  720). 

In  revenue  and  police  matters  the  charge  of  the  997}  Govern-  VUhge 
ment  villages  is  entrusted  to  1128  headmen  of  whom  six  are  Q|feert. 
stipendiary  and  1122  are  hereditary.  Most  d  tbem  are  Kunhis,  but 
some  are  Mosalm&ns  and  others  belong  to  the  Brihman,  Shenvi, 
Gurav,  Nhivi,  Dhobi,  Dhangar,  and  Koli  castes.  One  of  the  stipen- 
diary and  116  of  th(«  liereditary  headmen  perform  revenue  dntios 
only,  one  of  the  stipendiary  and  117  of  the  hereditary  attend  to 
matters  of  police  only,  and  four  stipendiary  and  889  hereditary 
headmen  are  entrusted  with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.  The 
yearly  pay  of  the  headmen  depends  on  the  vnllago  revenue.  It 
varies  from  4s.  (Ks.  2)  to  £23  14^  (Rs.  237)  and  averages  £3 
(Rs.  -^0).  In  many  vilhigeSj  besides  the  hca/lman,  members  of  his 
family  are  in  receipt  of  state  land-grants  representing  a  yearly  sum 
of  JB290  (R8.29<K)).  Of  £5228  (Rs.  52,230)  the  total  yearly 
charge  ou  account  of  the  headmen  of  villages  and  their  families, 
£485  (Rs.  4350)  are  met  by  grants  of  land  and  £4788  (Rs.  47,880) 
are  paid  in  cash.  Severn!  of  the  larger  villages  have  an  assistant  head- 
man or  chaughula.  He  is  generally  a  Maratha  Xunbi  by  caste  and 
•is  paid  lOa  to  £5  (Rs.5  -50)  a  year.  To  keep  the  village'  accounts, 
preparo'  statistics^  and  help  the  village  headmen  there  is  a  body  of 
seventeen  stipendiary  and  816  hereditary  or  in  all  of  833  village 
accountants.  Most  of  them  are  Brdhmans  and  others  belong  to 
the  Prabhuj  Son^r^Guravj  and  Qolak  castes.  Every  village  accountant 
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has  an  avemcre  cliarefo  of  about  one  village,  contaim'ncr  about 
900  inliabitanto,  and  yiuiding  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £16(1 
(Ks.  1600).  Their  yearly  salariee  vary  from  6«.  to  £29  ]4«.  (Bs.  3* 
Bfl.297)and  average  £7  12«.  (Ks.  7(5).  The  total  yearly  charge 
amounte  to  £6570  (Rs.  65,700)  of  which  £30  (Rs.SOO)  aTOnet  by 
land-grants  and  £6540  (Rs.  65,400)  are  pcnd  in  casL 

Under  tho  headmen  and  accountants  are  6495  villa?^  servants, 
who  are  liable  both  for  revenue  and  police  duties.  They  are  Kolia, 
Mhars^  or  Bdmoshis.  The  yearly  cost  of  this  establishment 
amonnta  to  £3027  (Bs.  30,270)  being  about  8«.  (Ra.  4)  to  each  man 
or  a  cost  to  each  village  of  about  £3  (Ks.  30).  Of  the  whole  amonn^ 
£2602  {Rs.  26,020)  are  mot  by  grants  of  land  and  £425  (R«.  4-250) 
are  paid  in  cash.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments 
may  be  thus  summarised : 

Poona  ViUage  Estttbluthmeni*,  I8S4. 


£ 

lU. 

62SS 

M.sao 

Headmen^    **'  *" 

C&,700 

soir 

Told  ... 

This  \9.  oqual  to  a  charge  of  £14  16«.  (lis.  148)  a  village  OT  aboBt 

thirteen  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 

Of  the  1201  villages  of  the  district  997^  are  Government  and  203^ 
are  private  or  aiieuated.  Alienated  villages^  are  of  three  classes, 
BhtmhaU  or  share  Tillages  whose  reventies  are  divided  between 
GovomiDe&t  and  prirate  holders,  aaranjdmi  or  military  service  grant 
vill;iCfos,  fiTiti  innm  OT  grant  villages.  By  caste  the  holders  of  these 
villages  are  l«i  ;(hmans,  Mariithd.s,  Prabhns,  Mjilis,  V&nis,  Gosavis, 
and  Musalmaus.  A  few  proprietors  o£  aiieuated  villages  live  in 
lAieir  TiUagee  and  themselves  manage  them.  Few  alienated  villages 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor  ;  but  it  is  the  rental  of  the 
village  not  its  lands  which  are  diviclrrl  among  the  shnrers.  The 
estates  or  eBtate-shares  are  often  mortgaged  but  r.u  t^ly  sold  to 
creditors.  The  conditiou  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  the 
tillage  in  alienated  and  neighbouring  (joveniment  villages  show  no 
marked  difference.  Host  holders  of  land  in  alienated  villages  pay 
a  fixed  rent,  but  some  are  yearly  tenants.  Tprianf s  crf^ncmlly  pay 
their  rent  in  cash  ;  but,  in  villages  where  the  survey  rates  are  not 
fixed,  in  a  few  cases  they  pay  their  rent  in  grain.  The  acre  rates 
generally  vary  from  Sd*to  3f.  (Rs.  ^-14).  In  villages  where  the 
sorve}  rules  have  not  been  introduced  the  rents  are  not  fixed  under 
any  uniforru  s-y^tom.  In  potne  villages  the  rent  is  so  much  the 
bigha,  in  others  it  is  so  much  the  khajtdi,  and  a  lump  payment  is 
sometimes  charged  on  a  certain  plot  of  land,  in  villi^es  under  the 
survey  settlement  the  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Government  villages ; 
and  in  villages  into  which  the  survey  has  not  been  introduced,  the 
alienees  levy  a  rent  eqnal  to  about  'dd.  to  3^'.  (Rs.  |-14)  tho 
acre.    The  alienees  make  no  special  arraTigements  to  meet  the  case 


i  CoUector  of  Pooiu,  3070  of  25th  April  1884. 
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of  a  tenant  impro^  iii  L^  his  field  by  digging  a  well  in  it,  or  by  turn- 
ing it  from  dry  crop  lo  rice  land.  The  alienees  set  aside  land  free 
of  «89essni«nt»  aa  Tillage  gprazing  land.  In  nrrejed  ftlieaiatad 
villages  the  oooapanis  have  the  same  rigbts  ae  regards  trees  as  in 
Government  villages.  If  an  alienee  applies  to  the  Collector  for 
help  to  rocovor  bis  dues,  assistance  is  given  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Kevenue  Code. 

SECTION  II.-HISTOET. 

The  earliest  revenne  system  of  which  traces  remained  at  the 
beginninop  of  British  rule  was  the_;a/Aa  that  is;  the  family  estate  or 
the  fhiil  that  is  the  settlement  system.  In  from  every  ori«_nn:iI 
paper  he  could  fiud  relating  to  setllers  or  tluilkarU  and  their  occu- 
pation of  land,  the  Collector  Captain  Robertson  found  that,  at  a  f oimer 
time,  the  whole  arable  land  of  each  village  was  ^4  p  rtioned  among 
a  certain  number  of  families.'  The  number  of  ^miliee  seems  to 


1  Ck|it^  RolMrtMO,  CoII«otor.  lOth  Oelober  1821»  EMt  InduPspen IV.  830. RSI. 

In  1821  in  some  villages  the  jnth/U  or  family  c»t;ite8  wern  (Extract  Rnvr  niie  Letter 
from  Bombay  5tb  November  isii^^^Eaat  India  Papers  111.  805^  lar^e  pluts  of  laud  witJi 
a  fixed  rental,  called  muitd,  ami  in  other  villages  the  large  holding  was  divided  into 
lieUl*  each  with  a  fixed  rate,  ciiUed  thika  or  tika ;  ib«H>  words  seem  to  bo  of 
Draridian  origin  and  perhaps  beluug  to  the  time  of  tiie  Devgiri  Y&ilavs  (1 154)-  \  %10) 
who  had  a  Htri>n>{  soathem  element.  The  division  and  possession  of  land  un^i  thr  1  .  un- 
dariM  ol  villages  were  w«U  defined  before  a.d.  160O  the  time  of  M'tlik  Anibar  the 
minister  of  A.hmadmigM',  Mid  Captain  Rubertoon  was  of  opinion  that  private  property 
in  land  existed  from  a  very  much  earlier  period.  In  an  <dd  account  of  the  villaj^'a  of 
Ving  of  the  Nirthadi  diatrict  it  is  stilted  that  '  durinL?  the  maaafi:enient  of  Nabi  Y4r 
of  tiio  Kiilljarga  SultAnat  there  was  neither  a  division  of  the  tichts  nor  of  the  boands 
of  the  village,  the  plains  being  covered  with  grass,  and  the  occupation  of  thepeojikle 
the  {Mding  <rf  horned  cattle  or  gtire  for  which  a  fixed  anm  was  exacted.  Dunng 
the  mana^Tcraent  of  the  lijiridia  in  Redar  ( 1 49R  - 1 /^Cfi)  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  black  and  white  Khuj4s  (probably  Klujait)  the  village  buuiub  were  fixed ; 
'portions  of  land  were  given  to  particular  persons  whose  names  were  registered  and 
•  rantordiH^waaeetabliahed.'  Thepreamble  to  a  paper  exhibiting  a  reMwed  distri- 
bution  of  lands  in  the  yiHage  of  (wrd  in  a.d.  iSflo  after  that  village  had  been 
depopulated  and  prol>a1ily  reduced  like  the  village  of  Vina  (tlioii^'h  at  a  mueh  later 
period)  to  be  a  pasture  land  for  cattle,  proves  also  something  regardini;  tlie  division 
(rf  Luidat  a  remote  period.  '  KarimBeg  S4heb  Nawdb  sont.jrinii  S.iheh  t<>  settle 
tlie  country.  On  reaching  the  village  of  S&I  in  a.d.  1593,  where  he  halted  for  a  month, 
J4na  S4heb  attached  the  pdlifship  of  the  whole  country  until  the  pdtiU  put  a  stop  to 
exeiter.s  of  sedition  and  to  jduinfert  rB  going  alniut  the  country,  llr  t;;  n  nia«le  an 
agreemeut  with  tliem,  which  set  forth  that  as  government  had  cuuie  to  know 
wat the  oonntry  had  been  completely  ruined  from  tin;  disturbances  and  rebellions  of 
lat«3  years,  it  wn-^  desirous  of  repeojiling  it  and  bringing  it  again  int<i  a  flcjuris^liing 
condition,  aa  i  therefore  that  it  gianted  kau/.^  to  tlie  ptUiU  to  assemble  the  villagers 
who  had  floil.  The  fiiiHf-'  having  l>e«n  proniiHcd  their  kubti{1)  rights,  agreed  to  tlie  terms 
Mid  went  to  their  difiereot  viUagee.  Among  the  rest  the/NMI  of  the  viUaM  of  Gord 
whioh  was  waste,  aMemUed  file  inhabitants  and  went  to  tlie  sorfafr,  where  they 
requested  that  their  lands  might  be  measured  out  and  assenwd  according  to  the 
sneaaurement.  In  cousequeuce  of  this,  government  orderetl  that  the  mttlement 
inade  in  Kutub-ud-din's  time  should  be  renewed.  The  people,  satisfied  with  this 
order,  retoroed  home^  and  having  niet  in  the  clarafta  of  Syed  Ambar  Chasti,  thegr 
determined  that  the  old  mMMdn  ehonid  resnme  weir  old  estates,  and  that  those 
landH  whoso  former  propriet^)ra  were  not  present  should  be  bestowed  on  new 
mt>prietors.  As  ail  agreed  to  the  justice  of  this,  the  Uiuda  were  occupied  as  fullows  : 
BniyAdi  Thalkari  or  original  landlord  and  Inimd&rs  Jejji,  P&til,  Kdle  Mukiidam 
to  possess  (1)  his  own  field  called  Parinda  containing  twelve  khandit  ol  whioh  ten  and 
a  naif  Lfuindu  are  arable,  and  (2)  three  and  a  half  khandis  of  the  field  called 
Chinchkele  which  contains  seven  i/uiH'/is  extending  from  the  road  to  the  ri  n  t  [  and 
ot  which  Uie  former  miriUddr  is  not  present.'  Ctwtatn  iL  D.  Bobwiswii,  Collector. 
1st  May  1820,  M  India  PtvenlV.  415.41& 
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Ciiapter  VIII.     have  beldum  boeu  fewer  than  four  or  more  thau  twenty-five  except 
in  large  villages  with  dependent  luunlete  or  vddu  wliidi  In  tome 
cases  seemed  to  have  thirty  to  forty  original  fiftmilieB.    The  lands 
HiCTORT.         each  family  occnpied  were  distingaished  by  the  occupant's  Rumame. 

Thai  1/T  Jaiha.      Thus  in  a  village  the  settlement  or  holding,  thai,  of  a  fiimily  of  the 
Jddhav  tribe  was  called  Jddhav  Thai;  the  holding  of  a  SiuUia 
family  SiMUa  Thai ;  and  of  a  PavAr  familj  Pa»4r  Thalf  and  tibongli 
none  of  their  descendants  remained,  the  estates  still  (October  1821) 
kept  the  namo  nf  the  original  sottlor.    These  buldinn^s  were  called 
fat  has  or  family  estates.    Whether  each  ostate  at  hrst  belonged  to  a 
single  person  is  not  known.    It  eemed  to  Captain  Robertson,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  original  aettlement,  one  man  with  lua  children  took  a 
foarth  or  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  share  of  the  ^Ik^  lands.    His  reason  for 
this  opinion  was  that  in  the  family  states  which  remained  perfect 
in  1821  the  original  estate  was  held  in  small  portions  by  persons 
of  the  same  family  and  surname  who  had  acijuired  their  separate 
shares  by  the  Hindu  lair  of  sooosMion.  These  descendants  were 
oolleotiyely  termed  a  feUha    r  family.    Among  them  they  were 
snpposed  to  possess  the  whole  of  the  original  estate  ;  and  as  a  body 
they  were  responsible  for  the  payment  of  whateverwas  duo  to  govern- 
ment and  others  for  the  whole  estate.    If  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
shares  let  his  land  fall  waste,  the  whole  &mily  was  responsible  for  his 
share  of  the  rental  ;snd  the  land  of  his  share  was  placed  at  their  dis* 
posal.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  member  of  the  family  died  without  an  heir, 
his  portion  of  the  family  estate  was  divided  among  the  snrvivin^^ 
relations  according  to  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance.  The  individual 
memhws  and  sharers  of  tiie  land  of  &jatha  or  family  estate  appeared 
alwa^  to  hayeheen  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  own 
portions.    They  might  let  them  out  for  a  year  or  for  several  years 
or  they  might  allow  them  to  lie  fallow.    But  whatever  they  did  with 
their  land  they  were  responsible  to  the  other  members  for  their 
share  of  the  government  demand.   It  was  therefore  an  object  with 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  a  family  estate  or  jtdka  to  see  that 
no  individual  by  extravagance  or  carelessness  ruined  himself  and 
burthenod  the  rest  with  the  payment  of  his  share  of  the  rental. 
Any  member  of  the  family  estate  was  also  free  to  dispose  of  his 
share  of  the  patrimony  or  '  bdproti*  literally  father's  bread.    If  a 
sharer  of  a  joint  estate  wished  to  sell  his  share,  it  was  never  allowed 
'  to  go  to  a  stranger  if  any  of  the  family  was  able  to  buy  it.  If 

no  member  of  the  family  was  nble  to  buy  it,  and  if  the  holder  of 
the  share  was  forced  to  sell,  the  share  was  made  over  to  any  one, 
a  Brdhman  or  a  Kanbi  of  another  family,  or  a  Musalm^u,  whoever 
might  offer  to  bny  it.  The  admission  of  onlriders  as  members  of 
the  joint  estate  by  purchase  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the 
shareholders.  The  sharers  who  belonged  to  the  original  ffiniily 
were  known  as  ghar  bhdus  or  house  brothers  atid  the  sbarera 
who  entered  by  porchase  were  known  as  birddur  hhdwt  literally 
brethren,  brothers  apparently  in  the  aenae  of  legal  brothers.^  Tha 
new  brother  became  liabla  to  all  the  partioabur  customs  and  ralea 


>  EMtlsdiaPapcn,  IV.  031.  Birddar,  a  hwUbm,  sFtniMi  WDid  nMdootyfa 
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which  bound  the  liocly  of  sbarors  he  bad  joined.  In  1821,  though 
there  remained  no  trace  of  the  practice,  several  old  settlers  or  thal- 
kai'is  agreed  ia  stating  that  very  long  ago  the  represeutatives  of 
tlie  eldest  branch  of  the  family  estate  or  jatha  looked  after  the 
cultivation  and  gathered  the  dues  from  the  younger  branches.  The 
head  of  the  family  stood  between  the  younger  branches  and  the  head- 
man or  inukddam  of  the  village.  When  from  any  cause  the  family 
estate  failed  to  pay  the  government  rental,  the  village  headman 
never  looked  to  the  indiTidtial  metnbera  bnt  to  the  head  of  the 
fismily  to  make  good  what  was  wanting.  Though  this  practice  had 
ceased  lung  before  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  a  trace  of  it 
remained  in  the  custom  of  having  one  family  estate  chosen,  either 
by  government  or  by  other  family  estates,  to  undertake,  through 
ita  head,  the  daty  of  oolleoting  their  sharea  of  the  government 
demand  from  the  different  estates.  To  this  daty  was  joined  the 
responsibility  of  nmking  good  any  failure  in  the  amount  of  the  gov- 
ernment demand.  The  members  of  the  family-estate  who  were  thus 
chosen  to  represent  the  village  were  all  Btyledpdtils,  and  the  bead  of 
the  pdlU  estate  was  called  the  mukddam  or  diief  of  the  pdiUt  and 
therefore  the  chief  of  all  the  other  joint  estates  of  the  viUage.^  In 
some  villages  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  found  convenient 
to  have  one  responsible  family-estate  it  was  found  desirable  to 
have  a  second  joint^state  to  help  the  first.  In  this  way  arose  the 
diaughuld*  or  families  of  assistant  pdtils.  In  1821  the  members 
of  the  family-estate  which  was  responsible  for  the  viUm^  rental  or 
ihBjtUhaot  pdtils  were  respected  more  than  the  members  of  the 
other  family-estates.  The  position  of  head  or  muhidnfn  of  the 
village  was  attended  with  several  advantages.  Besides  his  own 
share  of  his  family-estate  the  headman  held  grant  or  indm  lands  free 
from  tax.  He  also  had  the  control  of  the  village  expenses  and 
several  other  substantial  perquisite.  In  the  Bame  way  as  all  the 
members  of  a  family-estate  or  jatha  were  obliged  to  make  good  the 
share  of  any  defaulting  uieuiber,  so  the  body  of  family-estates 
were  bound  to  make  good  the  share  of  any  defaulting  estate. 

In  Captain  Ilobertson's  opinion  the  village  head  or  mukddam  had 
formerly  been  and  still  wsa  as  mnch  a  natural  head  of  the  village 
society  as  a  servant  of  government.   It  was  a  matter  of  no  small 

importance  to  the  members  of  the  joint  estates  to  have  a  represen- 
tative who  conld  meet  and  settle  the  claims  of  the  officers  of 
g^overnment.  The  headman  had  been  and  was  stiii  a  magistrate 
by  the  will  of  the  oommanity  as  well  as  by  the  appointment  of 

government.  He  enforced  the  observances  of  ^vhat  in  England 
would  be  termed  the  bye-laws  of  the  corporation  ;  he  formerly 
raised  by  contribution  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tho 


>  CapUin  Robertson  fhmiglit  thai,  from  the  HMMiinff  of  tlie  word  pdtil,  which  he 

apjjir' 111  1 V  il  rivc<l  from  paUakilih^t  i»  the  holder  of  a  grant  nr  lea.se,  the  use  of 
ii  M  a  iiiember  of  the  responsible  cHt.'\te  waa  uut  the  original  uh^u  of  the  word, 
hii  opiiiioii  the  word  fMiltt  waa  orij^iciaUy  applied  to  a  person  by  whom  the  whole 
of  a  new  village  was  setUed.  He  noticed  that  the naeof  the  Peniaa  teem  nmkttdam 
showed  that  the  practice  of  ehoosins  one  man  to  be  reeponaiUe  for  the  wliolie  villa^ 
revenue  (lid  not  date  from  before  the  MusaliuAn  <  on  jnrst  of  the  Deccao.  CSpteli^ 
BobertK>n,  CoUector,  10th  October  1621,  East  XnOia  i  apers  IV.  531  -&34 
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corporation  and  to  snpporf  h\n  ovm  dignity  as  its  head  ;i  he  sng^g^ted 
improvements  for  the  benelit  of  the  association  and  marshalled  its 
members  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  the  pnblic  peace ;  he  dispensed 
dril  justice  as  a  patriarch  to  those  who  chose  to  snbmit  to  his 
decision  as  referee,  or  he  presided  over  the  pfooeednigs  of  others 
whom  eith or  Tie  or  the  parties  concerned  naraed  as  arbitrators. 
Captain  Robertson  was  of  opiuion  that  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
president  of  the  corporation,  the  mukddam  was  originally  granted 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  the  regolation  of  the  village 
feasts  and  temples,  and  that,  like  otiier  presidentSj  he  had  turned 
this  power  to  his  own  advantage,  and  uj  degroM,  increased  the 
amount  of  the  village  charges. 

In  a  country  like  the  Decern  ,  ^\*]li^h  for  centuries  had  bern  subiect 
to  perpetual  revolutions  and  disturbances,  many  villages  mubt  have 
found  the  benefit  of  forming  a  society,  all  of  wh  ose  members  were 
bound  to  support  each  other.  The  strength  of  the  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship or  association  was  shown  by  the  walls  which  guarded  the 
villaa-os  and  by  the  bravery  with  which  in  disturbed  times  these 
walU  had  often  been  defended  against  largo  bodies  of  troops. 

'  Though  ia  theory  the  leading  family  estate  and  its  head  were 
reeponsible  for  the  whole  rental  of  the  Tillage  and  were  bound  to 

make  good  the  failures  of  minor  family  estates,  this  responsibility 

could  bo  enforced  ouly  in  ordinary  years.  When  any  preat  and 
general  calatnity  happened,  and  the  ruin  of  villages  from  war  or  from 
pestilence  was  not  uucommoa  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  was  the 
Result  either  of  the  weakness  or  of  the  greed  of  the  govmment,  the 
goTcmment  was  forced  to  take  less  than  the  full  rental,  sometimes 
to  recover  only  from  the  ground  which  was  actually  under  tillage. 
fStill  in  times  of  disorder  and  misrule  the  remissions  were  often 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  if  not  the  ruin  of  the 
^responsible  head.  Headmen  were  forced  to  part  either  witii  tJbie 
whole  or  with  some  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  a  headman 
was  furced  to  sell  hia  rights  and  privileges  two  or  three  sharers  by 
purchasG  were  occasionally  established,  and  each  took  a  certain 
number  of  family  estates,  or  if  the  original  family  estates  had  been 
broken,  they  took  a  certain  number  of  individuals  for  whose  share 
the  retitul  they  became  responsible  and  from  whom  they  received 
mihi-jHin  or  tokens  of  respect.  These  divisions  of  the  headship 
were  known  as  thalkaris  sarfds  or  sarifds  that  is  settlers'  dues.  A 
sharer  or  takshimddr  of  the  headship  had  also  assigned  to  him  a  share 
of  the  waste  or  gatkul  land  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  head- 
ship. This  plan  of  ranging  a  certain  number  of  fitmily  estatss  or  of 
individuals  under  each  sharer  in  the  headship  was,  no  doubt,  a  g'ood 
arrangement  for  the  individual  landholder  as  it  saved  him  from  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  headship  dues  to  more  than  one'person.  Tho 
vespect  or  mdn^pdn  enjoyed  by  the  head  or  fnuJbddom  was  never 
shared  by  his  relations  unless  when  the  office  had  been  lately 

*  Unt3  tho  kamdl  or  highest  that  is  the  Mariltha  settlement,  which  was  made ' 
t)etween  17">8  and  17()(>,  the  hcadniun  was  allowed  to  sih  h  J  wli  it  amount  he  choeo 
oa  nUage  ex[i<;nscs.    In  ITtiO  fioverumcot  undertook  to  r«fiul»to  village  exp^oses 
and  the  •ams  apcut  were  eiitenala  flw'jetrlar  rait  stitonian  in  jamdbtmtU, 
India  Fkpm,  IV.  6S2>53a. 
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acqaiml  by  purchase.    When  a  headship  was  bought  the  signs  of     CSbapter  VIII. 
respect  or  mdn'juin  were   generally  distribated  among  all  the  ^^^mAr 
members  of  the  purchaaing  family.' 

Another  revewno  syBtem  of  which  traces  remained  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  British  rule  was  the  system  of  Malik  Ambar,  the  farooaa 
Abyssiuian  minister  of  the  last  Nizjira  Shdhi  king  Murtaza  II.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuir.  Malik  Ambar  seems  to 
liave  adopted  niaiiy  of  the  prinoiples  of  Todar  Mai's  settlement 
which  was  introduced  into  parts  of  Upper  India  and  of  Gnjarit 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  AkbHa.r  (1656-1605),  and  into 
Khdndesh  and  parts  of  tho  Deccan  during  the  reign  of  Shdb  Jahdn 
(1C27-1658).  According  to  Captain  Robertson^  the  object  of  Todar 
Hal's  settlement  wsa  to  measure  the  land  under  tillage  into  btgh<U 
and  to  divide  the  lands  into  four  dasses  according  to  tiieir  qmutty, 
to  ascertain  from  year  to  year  what  crops  had  been  grown,  to  striko 
a  medium  of  the  value  of  tho  crops  grown,  and  to  tako  ono-fonrth  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  crops  in  cash.  This  was  called  the  cash 
rent  settlement  or  jaindbandi  nagdi  and  the  holdings  which  were 
held  onder  this  settlement  were  known  as  rahbdt  or  areas.' 

Like  Todar  Mai's  settlement  Malik  Ambar's  system  was  based  on 
a  correct  knowledge  cf  tlic  urea'  of  the  land  tilled  and  of  the  money 
value  of  the  crop,  and  the  determination  to  limit  tho  state  demand 
to  a  small  sliare  of  the  actual  money  value  of  the  crop.  Malik 
Amhar's  settlement  was  introduced  between  1605  and  1626.  In 
1820  he  was  still  remembered  as  the  benefactor  of  the  people. 
According  to  a  Mardtha  len^nd  which  narrated  events  that  occurred 
about  1018,  Malik  Ainbar  was  said  to  have  doubled  the  revenues 
of  the  government  ut  tiio  Bame  time  that  he  improved  the  state  of 
the  peopla  According  to  another  tradition  it  was  Malik  Ambar 
who  established  the  village  servants  or  balutdf.*  One  chief  point  of 
difference  between  the  sy.^tems  of  Todur  Mai  and  of  Malik  Ambar 
was  that  Malik  Ambar  converti  1  ii:>  ^'tnin  demand  into  fixed  cash 
rates.  These  eouveniiuu  rates  did  liui  vary  with  the  liuctuations  in 
the  price  of  grain  and  jfirom  their  extreme  lowness  were  probably  at 
the  time  when  they  were  introduced  greatly  below  the  actual  prices. 
Todar  Mar.s  conversion  rates  from  grain  into  cash  seem  to  have  been 
ba.sed  on  t  he  produce  prices  whiuh  wure  ruling  when  his  survey  was 
introduced.  His  iiy.stcm  provided  for  a  revision  of  the  conversion 
rates  so  that  thoy  might  continue  in  agreement  with  the  aefcual  mar. 
ket  prices  of  grain.'*  Malik  Ambar's  experiments  to  fix  theayerage 
outturn  of  the  difEcrent  plots  of  village  land  were  confined  to  the 

>  Capt.  RobertMm,  Collector,  10th  Oct  1821,  Rast  India  Papers  IV«  081 

»  East  Tn.li  I  ['ijiore,  IV,  4l»9. 

'  It  in  ilouS  t!uJ  if  Malik  Ambar's  highis  were  of  uniform  nte. 

*  a-iptain  KoU  rtsou,  Ist  May  1820,  East  India  Papers  IV.  408-400. 

•  East  India  I'apen,  IV.  410.  Accordiug  to  Cirant  Duff  (Mar^tha  History,  43) 
Malik  Amliar  aboBdied  rev«one  fanning,  and  oommitted  the  management  of  tho  land 
rov<  iiiii-  to  RrAhman  ngenbi  under  Muh;ni!Tiinfl.\n  snperintcndenco.  He  restored  such 
pat  U  of  the  vilkigc  Cistablishme&t  as  l»a<i  liilkn  into  decay  and  he  revived  a  mode  of 
assessing  the  fieliu  by  collecting  a  moderate;  iirniMirtion  uf  the  actnal  t)ro<hicu  in  kind, 
wfaioh,  after  the  experienoe  of  aeveral  aeasons,  was  (1614)  oommuted  lor  a  payment  ia 
money  aettled  annaally  aooordiog  to  ibm  cnltlTation.  Hie  min'wmenl  was  aaid  to  be 
tiro.  Alba  and  hia  moiiey  eonmatetioa  ene-tidrd  of  the  prodnoe. 
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aral  lc  1  ari  ls  of  the  village.    Hill  lands  were  not  maladed.  Befon 
Malik  Ambar's  tiiuc  the  boundaries  of  the  villages  wero  knowi 
What  he  did  wfus  to  introduce  into  the  arable  land,  for  wa^teaui 
hill  lands  seem  not  to  have  been  included,  the  pwctice  of  divisicL 
into  eq^nal  areas  or  bighds  and  of  varying  the  demand  on  thete  areas 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.    Under  Malik  Ambar's  pks 
when  the  whole  arable  land  of  the  village  had  been  ascertained,  i: 
was  divided  according  to  ancient  practice  into  two  classes  hagnf* 
or  garden  land  and  jtn/yr/^  or  corn-land.    The  arable  aroa  was  al*j 
divided  iuto  khdUa  or  laud  which  yielded  a  reveuue  tu  g^vernmeot 
and  indmat  or  land  whose  goyemmenk  rantal  had  been  fdiennted 
through  £avOnr  or  in  return  for  servioe.    After  deducting  the  land 
whoso  government  rental  had  been  alienated  from  the  total  ar'?a.  tht 
khdha  land,  that  is  the  laud  which  paid  a  rent  to  government,  wm 
entered      including  so  much  garden  or  bdgdyat  and  so  much  corn- 
land  or  jirdyat,   lu  tho  aooonoti  two  classes  of  lent-altenated  Isal 
were  distinguished,  dnmalaor  two-ownered  tftam  which  was  held  bj 
vatanddrs  and  wholly  indni  which  was  held  by  mosques  and  temples 
and  by  village  servants.    After  the  entries  regarding  the  rent- 
alienated  land:^,  were  the  details  of  the  assei^smont  of  the  rent-paying 
or  khdha  lands  and  lastly  there  was  an  entry  of  the  cesses,  some  of 
them  fixed  others  varying,  which  wore  levied  on  the  craftsous 
8hopkee{>6r8  and  village  servants  or  balutds,^    Captain  Robertson 
found  no  evidence  to  show  what  portion  of  the  prodm  c  ^fnlik  Aribar 
took  as  the  government  share.    He  thonght  it  fair  t'U  conclude  thai 
Malik  Ambar  fixed  the  share  at  less  than  oue-third,  which  had  been 
the  nsnal  taction  before  his  time.   In  Osptain  Bobertson's  opinioii 
he  probably  adopted  Todar  Mai's  plan  and  fixed  the  rent  at  one- 
fonrth  of  the  produce.^    Malik  Ambar  encouraged  the  highw  kinds 
of  ooJtivation  by  levying  no  special  garden  rates.' 

As  regards  the  character  of  Malik  Ambar's  survey  well  informed 
natives  wero  of  opinion  that  the  areas  were  fixed  not  by  measuring 
but  by  a  glance  estimate  or  nazar  pdhdni.  This  view  becmed  to  be 
snpported  by  the  fact  that  he  oontinned  to  use  the  old  terms  for 
measuring.  He  seemed  to  have  divided  the  land  into  ^od  and 
bad  without  attompldng  so  elaborate  a  olassifioation  as  was  intended 


>  BMt  India  Papers,  IV.  415. 

»  Ca|itiin  I'vohortsoti,  1st  May  1820,  East  India  Papers  TV.  418  ;  Capt.  Robertson's 
Report  of  Ist  FeUaary  1825,  Botn.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  117  of  479.  l"<jmi>arB  Grant 
Duff  (Mariltha  History,  43)  who  states  that  Malik  Ambar  h  share  m  Iich  rciiuced  to  cash 
eqaalled  oue-third,  and  Elphiostoae's  History  of  India,  6.5.1.  Grant  Duff's  estimate 
has  been  accepted  by  later  writers.  See  Bom.  (Jov.  Sel.  CVIL  9.  According  to  the 
tiinlha  assessment  which  woa  introduced  by  T  L^r  Mai  the  celebrated  miniater  i>f 
Akbar,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small  silver  coin  in  which  the  revenues 
were  collected,  the  lands  were  in  th«  firat  inatanm  Mwesed  with  referanee  to  th«  br* 
lility  ill  a  proportion  varying  from  one-half  to  onc-scventh  of  the  prossriroduec  accord- 
ing to  the  exjiensc  of  culture  and  to  the  description  of  crop  grown.  The  government 
sluire  was  then  commuted  for  a  money  payment  and  in  tiiuo  when  a  measurement 
dassification  and  reijister  had  taken  place*  the  regulated  assessment  was  fixed  at  a 
fourth  of  the  wbole  produce  of  each  field  thronghont  the  year  and  thus  beeane  the 
f>ennanent  asseaffmcnt  of  the  laud.  Tliis  is  Captain  Grant's  desoriptinn  of  the  prin- 
cipled on  which  the  Umkhn  assei^incut  was  iixed.  Mr.  Mills,  Principal  Collector,  23rd 
December  1835,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  698  of  1836,  52. 

*  GapUia  Itohertioii,  l»t  February  im.  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  Boo,  117  of  1825, 488. 
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in  Todar  MaPs  schemo.  Malik  Ambar  though  ho  may  have  called 
the  divisions  of  land  or  holdings  bigiids,  seems  to  have  used  the 
word  higha  in  ito  ordinal  sense  of  Raue  ud  not  in  its  later  sense 
of  an  area  containing  a  definite  number  of  square  yards.  He  seems 
to  have  fixed  the  amount  which  a  holding  oonld  bear  by  a  test  of 
the  produce  it  yielded.  In  some  rasos  a  man  mif^lit  hold  double  as 
large  a  higha  as  another,  bnt  the  land  was  probably  only  half  as  rich 
and  so  the  pressure  of  the  demand  was  the  same.  lb  was  the  crop- 
yielding  powers  of  the  different  dstates  which  were  fixed,  not  their 
areas.^  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  when  tested  by  measure- 
ments the  quantity  of  grain  taken  on  an  estimate  higha  varied  from 
about  54  to  90  pounds  {^%r  to  |f  of  a  m<in)  showed  that  Malik  Ambar 
had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  the  village  lauds. 
According  to  a  tradition,  which  Captain  Robertson  beliered  was 
correct,  the  plan  he  followed  in  ascertaining  the  productive  powers 
of  a  field  was  by  a  test  or  ntmtdna  of  the  produce  it  yielded.*  At 
harvest  time  the  sheaves  were  counted  in  a  field  of  an  estimated 
number  o£  bighds.  Three  sheaves,  a  good,  a  middling,  and  a  bad, 
were  picked  out  and  the  quantity  of  grain  each  contfdned  was  ascer- 
tained and  the  average  ot  tha  three  yields  was  stmck  and  this 
aT^rage  multiplied  into  the  whole  number  of  sheaves  gave  the 
grain-yield  of  the  field.'  These  experiments  were  repeated  throngh 
a  series  of  years  some  say  as  many  as  ten  years  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  season  on  the  yield  of  the  laud.  In  this  way  the  yield 
in  an  ayerage  season  was  ascertained. 

The  amount  realized  by  the  trade  and  other  cesses  varied  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  share  of  the  villng-o  revenue  which  continued 
to  bo  taken  in  grain  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  o^rain,  but  under 
Malik  Ambar's  system  the  bulk  of  the  demand  on  each  village 
became  constant.^  Malik  Ambar's  settlement  contains  no  reference 
to  waste  land.  According  to  Captain  Robertson  he  based  his 
estimate  on  the  whole  arable  land  of  the  village  without  reference 
to  the  state  of  cultivation.  After  fixing  whnf  rentnl  it  should 
pay  to  government  he  handed  the  managenieut  oi  the  village 
to  the  pdliLt  with  orders  that  they  should  realize  the  amouut.^ 
It  appears  that  under  Malik  Ambar^s  system  the  whole  of  the 
detailed  arrangement  with  the  actual  landholders  was  left  to  the 
village  head.  Under  this  system  the  headman  was  either  a 
contractor  who  was  bound  to  raise  a  certain  sum  from  the  village 
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t  OMtain  Robertson,  I iit  May  1820.  East  India  i':vp<  t s  i  V.  418  ;  Captain  Robert, 
son,  iBt  February  1825.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  117  of  1825.  482.  Captain  RobertMm 
thinks  it  not  certain  whether  Malik  Ambar  meamired  the  aqoare  contents  of  the  land. 
Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  117  of  182.5.  4S0. 

'  Captain  Robertson  (East  India  Papers,  IV.  420)  notices  that  the  t^t  or  HiiiUdna 

astern  was  still  common  fak  Norlh  Indui  and  in  parts  of  Kh&ndesh  and  GujarAt.  It  was 
e  basis  of  the  hatdi  or  crop-share  systcin.    The  test  system  was  the  system  adopted 
by  Shi%  dji'8  father  Sh.ihdji'a  headnian  D4d4ji  Kondadev  when  he  introduced  a  settle- 
nnent  into  the  MAvals  or  western  hiUtnetam  Pooua  in  1045. 
s  £aat  India  Papers,  IV.  420.  *  East  India  Papers,  IV.  418. 

•  Cftfrtun  Robertson,  1st  May  1820,  East  India  Papers  IV.  418.  It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  Malik  Aml>ar'8  survey  did  not  ijiclude  unarable  waste  lands.  If  his 
settlement  waa  the  boon  which  it  was  believed  to  be,  it  seema  difficult  to  undefst&ud 
howlw  wold  have  called  on  the  village  to  pay  for  SMWlMMltlunWMSOlluJlyimdac 

tOhcB  or  ftt  iMsfe  VM  hnid  for  ovlfeiTftnon, 
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or  ho  was  tho  reprosnitative  of  the  whole  body  of  landholders  or 
mirdaddrs.  As  the  headman  or  the  representative  was  bound  to  pay 
tlie  whole  Tillage  rental,  ao  eaeh  holder  waa  bonnd  to  pay  tha  whole 
of  the  share  of  the  rental  to  which  hie  land  was  liable  whether  hii 
land  was  nndor  tillage  or  was  waste.' 

After  Malik  Ambar's  examination  or  glance  survey  of  tho  arabl? 
land  of  a  village  the  quantity  of  grain  which  it  shoald  be  calltti 
upon  to  pay  was  fixed.'    After  the  quantity  of  grain  which  the 
whole  Tiluige  ahonld  yield  waa  fixed;  the  rents  o£  alienated  lands  were 
deducted  and  either  the  whole  of  tiie  grain  or  some  part  less  than 
the  whole  was  turned  into  a  cash  payment.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
instance  of  a  fixed  money  sottlement  which  had  not  before  been 
a  fixed  grain  tiettlement    As  Malik  Ambar  made  his  commutation 
rates  permanent  he  was  forced  to  fix  them  Tory  low.   In  Malik 
Ambers  estimates  the  price  or  money  value  of  grain  was  not  more 
than  one-seventh  of  tho  average  price  of  the  same  amount  of  grain 
between  1820  and  1825.  This  Captain  Robertson  was  assured  by  tho 
hereditary  revenue  officers  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  size  of 
the  grain  measures.'  Oaloalations  made  by  Captain  IU>bert8on  seemed 
to  uow  that  on  the  shenshdhi  bigha  of  8926f  sqaare  yards  or  abosft 
•|ths  of  an  acre,  which  was  tho  land  measure  in  ose  in  the  Deccaa 
since  the  time  of  the  Moghala,  Malik  Ambar's  demand  amounk'd  in 
grain  to    about  82  pounds  (IHhs  of  a  mayi  of  twelve  pdylt.<  or 
about  101  pounds)  and  in  money  according  to  Malik  Ambar's  ^rain 
prices  to  7]^ri.  (5  ax.)  and  according  to  the  pnoes  of  grain  in  1820 
varied  from  3«.  6d.  to  4*.  (Rs.  l}-2).*    According  to  Captain 
Robertson  the  low  rates  fixed  by  Malik  Ambar  greatly  enrichtnl  the 
country.    The  headmen  were  able  to  let  out  waste  lands  at  rates 
which  secured  cultivators ;  the  interests  of  landholders  were  fostered, 
and  cultivators  appeared  in  Tillages  which  bad  before  been  empty.* 

About  1637  when  Mahomed  Sh&h  (1626.1636)  of  Bij&pnr  made 
an  alliance  with  ShAh  Jah^n,  the  Bijapnr  king  gave  to  Shahdji, 
Shivdji's  father,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  district  of  Poona 
including  the  divisions  of  Chakan^  Poona.,  Supa^  Baramati,  Ind&pur, 


>  Kiat  India  Papers,  TV.  418-419. 

>  Captain  Robertson  (ist  February  1825,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee  117  of  1825, 479)  aajs 
«ihe  ikMm  anUe  and  aiMued  haOM.* 

*  Captain  RobwlMD,  1st  May  1820,  F^t  India  FmnlV.  Ul  JMnuf 

1826,  Bora.  Gov.  Rot.  Rec.  117  of  182.'».  46\. 

*  Captain  Robertaon,  Ist  May  1820,  East  India  Papers  IV.  420.  Captain  Rob«rtaon% 
olffnUtion  of  the  avenge  amount  of  grain  taken  under  Malik  Ambar**  upiUm  nw 
hMad  on  aknoirledge  of  tm  ana  of  anue  land  aseertained  by  aotual  meawieawt 

between  k.o.  16(12  and  1666  and  of  the  quantity  of  ^in  taken  as  a  fixed  rent  by 
Halik  Ambar  and  bis  successors.  The  quantity  of  grain  was  fixed  on  a  tthnuhdhi  hujka. 
The  meoanrements  introduced  by  the  Mochiibi  showed  that  in  an  uniform  area  of 
8926|  aquare  yarda,  that  ia  on  a  thauhdhi  biffhOf  the  rates  introduced  by  Malik  An^iar, 
based  chiefly  on  the  ascertained  outturn,  varied  from  ^^ths  to  f  Jtha  and  i^ths  of  a 
man.  The  averagt  w.us  {Jiths.  Thia  averajje  was  iiaoertained  by  summing  the  arable 
land  in  forty  villaKes  and  comparing  it  wiui  the  whole  tixed  quantity  of  graiu  pay- 
able by  these  villages  under  llaliE  Anbar'li  pemanent  settlement.  Aeoordini^  to 
Captain  Robertson's  calculations,  on  the  average  price  of  grain  hotwpen  1820  and 
1825  which  was  42  pounds  for  2a.  (5  ])dylii»  the  rupee),  Aths  of  a  mart  i-opresented  a 
gJu'ii.'<hdhi  bigha  rate  of  Re.  1  a«.  5^  ;  ^iths  of  Rs.  1^  ;  ijths  of  Ro.  1  a^.  lOJ  :  Uthsof 
Re.  1  as.  12i  :  Hths  of  Re.  1  a«.  15 ;  lltha  of  Ra.  2  (M.  U ;  and  Htha  of  Rs.  2^.  Capt, 
Robertson  1st  Fehmaiy  Bom.  Ck»r.  Bm.  Beo.  117  of  1888^  48(»481. 
•Upt.  BotMrtKm,  IstMnuHT  Un^  Bon.  Ckrr.  B«r.BMb  117oC  1826^  481^ 
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and  tKe  twelve  mountain  volleys  callcil  Mavals.  iSbdbaji  entrusted 
tlio  msnagement  of  bis  land  to  Dddiji  Kondadev  a  Brtthinan  who 

is  said  to  have  been  extremely  just  and  prudent,  but  very  severe. 
Ddddji  Kondadev  took  advantage  of  the  distress  in  1630  to  tempt 
Taro'o  numbers  of  cultivators  to  settle  in  tlie  lands  under  his 
ciiurge,^  and  took  such  pjuua  to  improve  the  country  that,  if  we 
may  oredit  Ms  historian,  there  were  not  twenty  cabits  of  arable  waste 
in  the  whole  of  his  charge.  This  statement  seems  to  be  mainly 
poetical  as  another  Maratha  account  describes  the  Mivals  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  hilly  west  of  Poona  as  miserable  and  empty  of 
people,  overrun  with  woods  ami  with  wolves.  IMdaji  destroyed 
the  wolves  and  cleared  much  of  the  forests  and  introduced  or 
confirmed  Malik  Arobar's  settlement,  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
government  demand  by  a  test  or  nimtdua  of  the  actual  onttnm 
of  the  crop.  In  connection  with  Daddji  Kondadev's  revenue 
management  it  is  worthy  of  not<^  that  wlien  Sh?lh?iji  overran  the 
eastern  Karndtak  ho  drew  numbers  of  Maratha  Bi:lliinans  from 
Poona  and  appointing  them  de«kmukh»f  de^hpdndcs,  and  kulJcamig, 
introdaoed  D&daji's  rerenne  system  into  his  conqnests.*  The 
same  practice  was  introduced  by  Shiv&ji  about  1652  into  his 
Konkan  and  other  conquests.* 

In  1664  when  the  Moghals  under  prince  Muazzam  drove  Shivaji 
out  of  his  father's  lands,  they  found  the  country  mnch  reduced  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  pestilence.  Between  1662  and  1(»66  they 
made  a  correct  measurement  and  division  into  unifurui  Liyhds  of 
39261  sqaare  yards  of  a  large  area  of  land  near  Poona>  Bot  in 
the  depn  ssed  state  of  the  country  they  were  not  able  to  continne 
Malik  Aiiibar's  system  In  16()4  in  its  stead  prince  ^Muaz/rnii 
introduced  a  crop  division  or  bntdi  system  under  whieli  tlie  outturn 
was  divided  equally  between  the  government  and  the  landholder  or 
ray  at  f  who,  besides  paying  half  of  his  crop,  had  to  meet  &e  cost  of 
the  district  saperintendent  or  deshmukh  and  the  acconntant  or 
dethpdnde  and  also  of  the  village  headman  and  village  accountant.* 
Special  garden  rates  of  £1  Is-.  7\<l.  the  aero  (Rs.  11 1  the  hujha)  in 
channel  watered  or  pa<rt«//w// and  of  LSv.  the  aero  (]{>s.  7^  the 
l/itika )  in  well  watered  or  moiaslhal  lauds,  were  for  the  first  time 
introduced.' 

In  1669  when  ShiTAji  reconquered  Poona  he  introdneed  a  cash 
rental  instead  of  a  payment  in  kind.  The  rates  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  the  custom  or  tiv&j,  which  was  apparently  in  use  before 
Malik  Anibar*B  timo,  of  qfovcrnnaent  takinj^  one-third  and  leaving 
two-thirds  to  the  lanciholders.  This  one-third  demand  represented  an 
acre  rate  of  about  260  pounds  (2  mans  2^  pdylis  the  shenshdhi  bigha) 
in  first  rate  lend;  177  pounds  (1 1  manB  the  higha)  in  aeooad  rate 
land ;  and  118  ponnda  (I  man  the  higha)  in  thiid  rate  land.  On  the 


•  Bitt  IndU  Papen.  IV.  413. 

»  EmI  India  Papew,  I  V.412    Lt.  CoL  Mark  Wilka*  Soath  of  India,  1810,  L  72-  74. 

•  East  India  Papers,  IV.  412-414.  Jervia*  Konkan,  90,92L 

•  East  India  Papers,  IV.  42U  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Rcr.  Roe.  117  of  489-487. 
>  fiom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rcc  117  of  1825,  486-487. 

«  C«pt  RobertMn,  life  Fell.  1828,  Bon.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee  117  of  1825^  488. 
s  1327-41 
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Gbapfcer  VTII-     grain  prices  ruling  about  1825  these  amounts  represented  a  cash 
_ — \  acre  rate  of  13«-  (Rs.  5  as.  4i  the  bigfia)  in  first  mto  land  ;  of 

8a.  10t£.(Rs.  3  as.  94  the  higha)  iu  second  rate  land  ;  and  of  os.  lid. 
HuTORT.  (Rs.  2  08. 64  the  bigha)  in  third  rate  land.  Shivaji  continued  prinoe 
The  MardOdt,  Muasnm's  garden  rate  of  £1  7«.  7i<i.  the  acre  (Rs.  1 1  ^  the  bigha)  in 
chwinel  and  of  18«.  4fd.  the  acre  (Rs.  74  the  bigha)  in  well- watered 
land.  No  change  was  made  in  the  relations  between  the  pfovernment 
and  the  landholder.  The  settlement  was,  as  it  had  been  nnder 
Malik  Ambar's  settlement,  by  village  or  mauzevdr.  The  village  had 
to  make  good  a  Imnp  snm.  The  villagers  were  left  to  arrange  amon  g 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  shares  which  had  fallen  waste. 
Land  deserted  by  its  owner  became  the  joint  propei-ty  of  the 
village.  The  remainins:  Tillagers  tilled  it  either  dividing  it  araoDg 
themselves  or  clubbing  together  to  cultivate  it  as  common  land.  If 
this  system  had  been  continued  Captain  Robertson  thonght  that 
individnal  property  in  land  would  have  disappeared.  Under  this 
system  Shivaji's  rental  was  uncertain  and  the  people  Buffered,  and 
in  1(374  Malik  Atnbar's  system  of  a  fixed  money  rent  for  the  whole 
village  was  restored.' 

The  troubles  during  the  wars  between  Shivaji  and  the  Moghals 
and  between  Auraugzeb  and  Bijapur  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  fiijdpur  in  1686,  and  the  still  greafeea  disorders  wfaioh  filled  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  mast  have  caused  a 
decline  in  we  area  under  tillage  and  in  the  producticm.  There  was 
also  ficnording  to  Captain  Robertson  (Ist  February  1825)*  an 
increased  abundance  of  money ;  partly  because  money  had  beea 
cheapened  by  the  continuous  working  of  the  American  mines,  and 
partly  because  in  the  spread  of  Maritha  power  the  spoils  of  a  great 
part  of  India  were  brought  home  by  the  Poena  soldiery.  The  effect 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce  was  greatly  to  reduce  the 
government  share  iu  the  outturn  of  the  land.  To  make  this  loss 
good,  or  probably  rather  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  disordered  state 
of  the  country,  fresh  cesses  were  levied  at  any  time  and  under  any 
form  which  seemed  to  he  likely  to  yidd  revenue.  This  oontinned 
till  1758  when  nnder  the  rule  of  Peshwa  B&Uji  BijirAv  (1740.1761) 
a  now  and  very  elaborate  measurement  and  settlement  was 
introduced.  The  new  settlement  was  introduced  into  great  part  of 
Junnar  between  1758  and  1768  and  at  a  later  date  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poena*  The  rates  tuder  this  new  system  weie 
termed  the  hamdl»  The  amount  of  money  levied  under  the  jt»tital 
was  about  twice  as  great  as  it  had  been  nnder  Malik  Ambar's  tankha 
settlement.  The  land  was  measured  and  entered  in  shenshdhi  bighds 
and  the  bigha  rates  were  fixed  accordinf^'  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The^amaZor Peshwa  system  alHodiiforedtrom  the  tankhaor  Musalm^n 
qrstem  in  levying  the  village  rental  on  the  area  aotuslly  under  tillage 
andnot  on  the  whole  arable  area  of  the  village.  Under  thenew  system 
the  whole  rental  or  kamdl  dkdr  of  a  vill^e  was  composed  of  the 

>  Capt.  Robortaon,  Irt  VA,  1326^  Bon.  Got.  R«v.  Rm*  117  of  1826,  487-489. 
*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rm.  117  of  1829,  4M.491.  AIm  lat  May  1820l  £Mt  Indis 
Papers  IV.  426-427, 
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orinnal  rental  or  ainjavm  and  of  extra  or  shivdyajama.  Thus  in  the     Chapter  7III. 
Yiltage  of  AvBari  Ehard  ihokamdl  seUlement  gsrethe  following  details.         t  ^ 
The  meaBuremonts  showed  an  area  of  25S0  acres  or  3120  ehenthAki 

hhjhnH  in  actual  cultivaf  ion,  assessed  at  £393  ( lis.  3930).  Of  the  whole  Hwtoby. 

area  19  arn^s  (28f  Inrjhax)  were  gtirdou  land  OP  6d^<Jya<  assessed  at      Tht  MarathA$, 

1      did.  uu  acre  (Ka.  (i  a  Oiyha);  1 92  acres  (236|  highm)  were  green 

pTodacts  and  frait  tree  land  called  nmla  and  assessed  at  Ts,  4,\d.  an 

aero  (Rs.  3  a  bujha)',  336  acree  (414^  UghiM)  of  blaek  or  first  olasB 

grain  land  called  kdli  and  asseseed  at  4«.  lid.  an  acre  (Be.  2  a  &t^Aa) ; 

435  acres  (53()}  bighds)  of  second  class  grain  land  npse^'-'ed  at  Ss.  ^d. 

an  acre  (lis.  1^  ahighd)  ;  ITS  acres  (oSOif  bir/has)  of  third  class  grain 

land  assessed  at  2ir.  S^ti.  an  acre  (lie.  1  a  bigha),  and  1070  acres 

(13191  bighoB)  of  foorth  class  grain  land  assessed  at  U,  lO^d.  an  acre 

(Rs.  I  a  bigha).    To  this  original  rental  or  ain  jama  was  added 

under  shivdya  Jama  or  extras  £4  16«.  (Rs.  48)  under  Mhdrs*  land  or 

MhAr  hndola,  £1.5  Ss.  (Rs.  154)  as  trade  tax  or  mohtar/a,  and  £6  i2a, 

(Rs.  60)  from  village  servants  entered  as  baluta.^ 


1  But  India  Papers,  IV.  427.  It  seems  doubtfulhow  fax  the  elaborate  system  d««erib> 
ed  in  llie  teict  was  introduced.   In  the  Purandbar  rab-diTtrion  a  very  nutoh  nmf^hw 
system  seems  to  h.-ive  l)een  in  ffirce.    The  arable  lands  were  parcelled  into  ohdhurt,  each 
eJuUiur  repru»eutiiig  abuut  1^  bUjhd^.    These  which  contained  lands  varying  much  in 
quality  were  assessed  in  poor  villages  at  Rs.  36  to  ifs.  60,  in  middle  villages  at  Rs.  60  to 
£«.  90,  and  io  good  vilUgea  at  Ks.  90  to  Ba.  120  or  Ba.  lao.  Lt.  Shoitrode  Ist  Oct  1835 
Bom.  Gov.  Rot.  Reo.  606  of  1836,  S5  ;  Ifr.  Mills,  23ni  D«e.  18SS,  Do.  68.  Capt.  Robert- 
pnn,  1  -t  May  1820,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  427.    Other  itfinn  if  r Ktra  ahsesamcut  or 
ahicai/ajama  are  meiition&d  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  :  On  tlie  cultivutors  doAaA- /»««♦  or  a 
tax  of  one  year's  revenue  in  tea;  on  the  lands  of  tho  dt  g/imukh  and  deshpdruie  chautMt 
or  a  fourth  of  the  fees  levied  every  year  ;  on  the  Mh&rs  a  mhdr  mhdrki ;  on  mh  diuldrt 
a  fiMn&t  pata  once  in  three  years  ;  on  indmddrs  an  indm  tijdi  or  one-third  of  the 
govcnirtiL  111  -hare  of  their  lan  ls   in  1  an  iunm  pntfi   or  occasional  tax  imposeil  in 
times  of  need ;  pdmdhwr  gatui  an  additional  12  per  oent  on  the  tankkOf  levied  oaoa 
in  twelve  year* ;  and  vihir  htmda  or  an  extra  tax  on  lands  watered  from  wella. 
Other  tnrea  were  on  traders  alone.    These  wore  mokt'trfa  or  a  tax  on  Hliopkecpers 
varying  with  their  means,  in  fact  an  income  tax ;  buluti  or  a  tax  on  the  twelve 
village  servants ;  these  too  were  sometimes  included  in  the  ain  jama  and  in  soma 
places  the  mohtar/a  formed  a  diatiACt  head  by  itself ;  hatdr  baithait  or  a  tax  on  steUa 
at  fnts;  ktnnbhdr  liftrfs  or  a  tax  on  earth  dug  up  by  the  pottet*.    The  followinff 
fell  indiscriminately  on  both  classcM  ;  ;/har  patli  or  n    '  ^-  .■.-h-i  or  house  tax  levied 
from  all  but  Br&hmaos  and  villag*^  utlicers ;  bachctk  /x//<    '  i  ;  a  fee  on  the  annual 
examination  of  weightsand  measures  ;  fu^  or  a  similar  f<  <  on  examining  the  aeales 
used  for  bulky  articles  ;  ddnka,  or  danka,  or  a  tax  on  the  right  to  beat  a  drum  on 
particular  religious  and  other  occasions  :  kkaridi  jinwu  or  pun'eyanoe  or  a  tax 
on  the  right  to  purchase  articles  at  a  certain  rate  ;  thiH  was  generally  commuted 
for  a  money  payment :  UtgaM  takkn  or  a  tax  on  marriages  ;  pdt  ddm  or  a  piirticular  tax 
on  the  marriage  of  widows ;  mhapt  patti  or  a  tax  on  bnffaIo€» ;  bakri  jitMi  or  a  tax  on 
sheep.    There  were  also  occasional  contribntions  in  kind  called  /ad /"r^  r  ff*/*  such  a-s 
bullocks'  liidea,  charcoal,  hemp,  rope,  and  butt«r,  which  were  often  comnmted  for  tixed 
money  payments  ;  many  other  sums  were  paid  in  commutation  for  service.    All  these 
ooUeotions  were  ma<1e  by  the  pdtH  in  small  villages  though  in  towns  there  was  a 
sepanta  oAoer  to  levy  those  not  eonnseted  with  llieland.  Ck>vemment  had  othw 
sources  of  revenue  included  in  the  shivdya  jama  or  extra  collections  in  each  village 
besides  those  enumerated.    The  Tprincipvi  vrere  kamdvU  <)unJteijitri  or  Utaiul/aiithi  as 
fines  and  forfeltnres,  baitanmdl  escheats  and  profit  from  deposits  and  temporsry 
sequestrations  ;  vanehardi  grazing  fees  ;  ghdtkatdi  grass  fees  ;  demdhdn  dabi  derived 
from  offerings  to  idols  ;  kharbuj  vddi  or  a  tax  on  melon  gardens  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.    Besides  all  thia  and  besides  the  village  expenses  or  ijaon  kharch  there  were 
taxes  to  defray  the  viahdl  MdUvdr  or  district  expenses  not  already  provided  for  by 
government,  in  whioh  were  tnelnded  many  personal  expenses  of  the  m&mlatdirs 
and  a  large  fund  for  embezzlement  and  corruption  for  the  mindattUr  and  the  courtiers 
who  befriended  him.  In  addition  to  all  these  exactions  there  were  occasional  impositions 
on  extraordinary  emergeneiea  which  were  called  jdttifatti  or  extva  oess  and  otmtfi 
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Ckapter^TUI.       After  1720,  in  parte  ol  Poona  not  inoliided  In  tho  stard}}  tlie  full 
rental  or  kamdl  was  divided  between  the  Marithiw  and  the  Moghals, 

or  when  tho  Niz/iTn  becnme  intlependent,  between  the  Afardth^ 
and  the  iS'izam.  To  the  full  rental  or  knmni  ten  per  cent  were 
added  for  the  Maratha  tsardenhmukhi  or  uverlordship.  Taking  the 
whole  demand  ioclnding  the  overlord's  charge  at  100,  ten  went  to 
the  overlord.  Of  the  remaining  ninety,  fcjrty-fivo  went  to  the 
Motrlials  nrul  forty-five  to  the  ^Mnnith.-ls.  The  foi*ty-five  parts  left  to 
the  Moghals  woro  dirided  into  tAvo  groups  one  of  33$  called  jdgxr 
and  the  other  u£  1 1  ^  called  faujddri.  The  Maratha  share  like  tho 
Moghal  share  was  divided  into  two,  one  of  33 1  called  habU  Cft  the 
chief's  share,  and  one  of  \\  \  called  mokdaa  or  the  share  given  awarj 
by  the  chief.  Bnt  the  divisions  of  the  Maratha  share  were  uncertain, 
m  various  rlaims  or  amo/^wero  granted  to  the  Pant  Sfichiv  nnd 
other  high  odicers.*  In  other  cases,  some  of  the  Maratha  shares 
or  (oUta  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  rental  or  ainjatna. 
Thus  in  an  example  given  bj  Mr.  Chaplin  the  original  bigha  rate 
is  shown  at  8  rn  n  nif.  To  this  fths  of  a  man  and  three  shere  are  added 
for  sarric shinukhi  and  for  vuihdlmajkur,  \  a  man  for  .^tahotra,  ^  of  a 
man  for  hak  chaulhdi,  and  2}  ahers  for  tfemi.  In  addition  to  the 
original  assessment,  extra  cesses  styled  pattis  were  levied,  as  examples 
of  which  Mr.  Chaplin  cites  a  bntter  cess  ghipaiH,  a  grain  oess  ^aUa 
palti,  and  s  present  or  aadar-^hei.  A  honse-tsx  and  a  female 
buffalo  tax  wore  also  levied. 

In  uplands  (jr  rar A:a«,  where  ronrso  grains  were  alone  irrown,  an 
estimate  of  the  crop  was  made,  and  from  a  half  to  one-third  was  taknn 
as  the  government  share  which  was  commuted  for  a  money  paynicut 
at  a  rate  which  was  established  for  each  village.  When  rates  were 
fixed  at  a  jh'tliani  or  survey,  the  amount  of  government  rent  was 
not  changed  until  a  fresh  survey  was  madc.^ 

In  large  villages  and  in  market  towns  called  peths  and  ka^hiU  the 
non-agncnltnral  cesses  were  collected  through  the  sheU  or  leaders  of 
the  merchant  and  craft  guilds^  who,  among  the  men  of  their  own 
class,  held  a  position  of  headship  corresponding  to  tho  position 
held  by  a  pdtu  mukadam  in  a  village.  These  hoMmen  distributed 
the  assessment  among  the  membera  of  their  caste  or  trade,  acoordingf 
to  their  knowledge  of  their  cironmstances,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  individuals  themselves  in  full  assembly.  The  government 
demands  on  traders  and  craftsmen  were  regulated  by  a  reference 
to  what  it  had  been  usual  to  collect  New  cesses  were  always 
resisted  with  great  clamour,  and  unless  the  agent  of  government 
could  support  his  demands  by  the  documents  of  previous  years^  he 
had  great  trouble  in  levying  the  cess.* 


patti  or  year  oem.  If  these  happened  to  be  eo&tiiraed  for  several  years  they  c«aaed 
to  be  congiilered  as  oocaBionul  impositions  and  fell  into  the  regular  ^A/rii  ?/  ^  jiumi  :  l  ut 
until  the  iotrodoction  of  the  farmiss  system  they  were  said  to  have  beeu  as  rar« 
M  the  occasions  which  famished  tS«  pretasi  for  th«iii.  Hr.  BIphinntoiM^  tfUi 
October  1S19  (Ed.  1872,26-27). 

1  The  Poona  districta  incIudiHl  in  the  gcant  of  the  svoi^  were  Poona,  Supa  incladioK 
BilrsimAti,  IndApur,  and  Juunar.    OrUltDllff't  IfttAtMl^  SOlk. 

'  Kast  India  Papers,  IV.  586  • 

*  Mr.  CiMpliii,  SMh  Aog.  1822,  Ed.  1877, 85-87.   «  But  India  Fapen,  TV.  588. 
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After  the  introduction  of  theAkzma^or  f  nllaettlenient  aboat 1 760the  ObapterVIII* 

revenues  were  managed  by  agents  wbo  examined  the  village  accounts  Liad» 

in  detail  and  settled  or  were  supposed  to  settle  for  tlie  revenues 

according  to  the  actual  state  of  cultivation,  or  by  iixiug  with  the  ' 

bead  of  the  village  for  the  payment  of  a  stipolated  sum  for  one    *  Th4MardiMa, 

year.   The  kamdl  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  tatJcha  in  tiie 

Tillage  aoconnts  was  the  basis  of  all  these  settlements.    In  villages 

which  were  jnst  able  or  were  barely  able  to  pay  it,  the  kamdl  was 

always  demanded  and  became  ulmoat  a  lixed  settlement.    In  villages 

which  had  grown  richer  since  the  kamdl  was  fixed,  an  additional 

amoant  was  levied  either  by  guess  or  after  ezamining  the  inCToased 

cultivation.  The  additional  amount  levied  in  this  way  was  geneffally  a 

perquisite  of  tlie  local  agents  and  was  entered  in  the  ncounts  inkier 

inahM  majkur  that  is  sub-divisional  charges  or  under  some  other 

suitable  head.    These  agents  were  spread  over  the  whole  Maratha 

empire  and  were  men  of  inflaence  andahility.  Thsj  were  of  two  classes 

Bwavhlieddrs  or  pro  vinoialgOYemors^  and  twikedm  who  correeponded 

to  the  English  Collectors  and  had  charges  yielding  a  yearly  revenno 

varying  from    £10,000  to   £50,000  (Rs.  1,00,000-Ra.  5,00,000).2 

Neither  the  saraubheddr  nor  the  nubheddr  was  bound  to  live  at  the 

head-qnarters  of  his  charge.   The  management  of  affairs  was  usually 

entrusted  to  an  able  and  confidential  agent  or  Mr&MW,  on  whom  all 

the  power  of  the  office  devolved.    Wlien  a  district  chief  or  mhheddr 

was  appointed  he  was  furnished  with  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  of 

his  district  with  a  list  of  all  the  authorized  charges  including  militia  or 

tkibfMdiSf  pensions,  religious  expense,  and  »uanee.    This  estimate 

was  prepared  by.  the  secretaries  or  daftarddrs  of  the  state  under  the 

eye  of  the  Peshwa  or  of  his  minister.    The  tankha,  and  after  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  kamdl,  formed  the  basis  of  these 

government  estimates,  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since 

the  introduction  of  t>he  kamdl  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 

payments  of  the  last  year.    Tb»  tubheddr^s  salaiy,  which  was 

generally  calculated  at  one  per  cent  on  the  reTenne  of  his  charge, 

or  £500  to  £000  (Rs.  5000-6000)  a  year,  and  his  establishment 

were  next  fixed  and  the  iunount  deducted.    The  balance  which  was 

left,  was  divided  into  several  sums  which  at  stated  periods  were 

required  to  be  paid  into  the  government  treasury  at  Foona.  The 

sviheddr  had  to  pay  the  revenue  in  advance.    He  generally  had  to 

pay  half  of  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  rest  by 

instalmeutH  but  always  in  advance.^ 

When  the  account  year  was  closed  (4th  June),  the  mhheddr  was 
obliged  to  famish  detailed  statements  of  the  sums  he  had  realised. 


*  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone*!  Report  (25tli  Ootobar  1819,  Ed.  1872,  22)  ontlM 
territories  conquered  from  the  Peshwa,  the  nr^('M<>c^  appointad  in  Onjaci^ 
Kh&ndesh,  the  KarnAtak,  and  other  remote  provinces. 

'  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Report  of  25th  October  1819,  Ed.  187^  M*S8)  lues  the  tHJ* 
mdmUUddr  instead  of  mibheddr.  He  aayi  the  officer  in  ohetge  ot  a  distriefeWM 
cflJled  mdnUcUtUir ;  there  was  eometimee  s  proTinciel  goremor  or  $amibkeddr 
In  twccn  the  ntdmtatddr  and  government.  Capt.  Robet^n  (Mny  IS'^OlsiyK  tlvit 
a  milihnldr  Bometimes  farmed  part  of  hie  charge  to  a  indnUtUddr.  East  India  i'aj[)er8, 
IV.  431. 

>  Mr.  Elphinstone.  1819,  ^  1^3,  22-24.  Cwt.  Kobertwm,  1820,  Baak  Indie 
Pepers  IV,  430-434. 
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Cimptor  Vnr.    If  it  appeared  tbat  he  had  collected  more  (ban  had  been  estimated, 

the  i<uhlic<ht  I'  was  called  on  to  pay  the  surplus  ;  if  any  deficiency  had 
arisen,  and  if  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  tluit  his  accounts  were 
_  -  «  false  or  hia  nmuagoment  negligent,  he        not  obliged  Lo  make  good 

TMjia»md$*  the  defidency.  As  the  whheddr  always  paid  in  advasce,  at  the  cloae  of 
the  year  there  was  generally  a  ba]aacem  his  lavonr.  Dedactions  were 
sometimes  made  frtjm  this  balance  on  the  score  of  embezzlements. 
The  rest  wa.s  carried  over  from  year  to  year;  the  balance  was  some- 
times reduced  by  partial  payments  but  it  was  seldom  cleared.  All 
baUmcee  dne  to  goreniment  were  exacted  unless  the  auhhedd/r  cooM 
show  tiiat  the  receipta  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimates  without  any 
carelessness  or  dishonesty  on  his  part.'  The  ei;^'hteenth  century 
aubhediir  was  a  government  agent  whose  chief  duty  in  times  of 
peace  was  to  move  about  his  charge  redressing  grievances, 
saperintending  his  officers,  and  collecting  the  revenue.  He  was 
also  a  judge  and  a  magistrate,  but  it  was  because  he  was  the 
collector  o/l  the  revenue  that  he  held  the  offices  of  judge  and 
magistrate. 

When  the  snhhetJar  or  his  representative  came  to  his  eharpre,  his 
first  duty  was  to  ascertain  with  precision  how  much  fresh  land  had 
been  or  was  likely  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  course  of  the 
year.   For  this  purpose  he  deputed  local  managers.   Those  sent  to 
superintend  largo  groups  of  villai^^es,  called  a  taraf  pargana  or  mahdl, 
were  termed  l-ninffrisrhlrf!  or  itirfdnvs  and  those  who  hnfl  rharg-e  of 
a  few  villages  were  called  hdrkuns  and  shekluhira  that  is  clerks.^ 
The  kamdvufddrSf  iaraj'ddrs,  kdrkuntt,  and  ahekhddrs  were  appointed 
by  the  wbhedd/r.   As  a  check  upon  them  and  upon  the  9uhheddir 
there  was  a  set  of  hereditary  officials  called  fee-men  or  dardkddrs 
because  they  y,'vrr  -partly  paid  from  loail  fees.    Among  these  were 
the  divan  or  minister,  the  fti(hiari.t  or  registrar,  and  the  points 
or  treasurer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  and  sign  a  yearly 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  the  subkeddra  office  and 
to  report  to  government  any  evil  practices  of  the  mhlieddrs?  There 
was  a  second  set  of  hereditary  officers  who  like  the  ditdn  and  f(t(hiai*is 
were  intended  to  exercise  a  check  on  t!ie  suhheddr  chieiiy  in  the 
interest  of  the  landholders.  These  wero  the  district  superintendent 
or  det^mvlck  and  the  district  accountant  or  deshpdnd».   Boih  were 
generally  kn(jwn  by  the  title  of  landlords  or  tMminddrs.  The 
(/<'.v7/7//i/fcA  held  for  a  group  of  villages  much  the  same  position  as 
the  village  headman  held  with  regard  to  one  village  and  the  position 
of  deahpdnde  or  gronp  accountant  correspouded  to  the  position  of 
the  kmkami  or  village  accountant.*    As  these  hereditary  district 
officers  or  zaminddrs  were  considered  chieBy  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  cultivators,  the  village  headmen  looked  to  them  for  help  in 
resisting  exactions  and  in  obtaining  remissions.  Tlie  fttihheddi^'s  staff 
of  kamdvutddrs,  kdrkuns,  and  shekhddrs,  was  employed  in  framing 


I  Mr.  Elphinitone,  1819,  Ed.  1972,  22  24. 

sBmI India  pRpara,  IV.  430.  Aoeonling  to  Mr.  Elp1iinitan«  (1819,  Ed.  1872,  22) 

the  hlrhin  h<v!  charge  of  a  con^ideralilo  niiniKor  of  vDIaj^M  Md  bad  Mlldw  luiB  mn 
officer  cillcd  »JtekJidar  who  hi^l  four  or  five  villagct. 

'  Mr.  Klphinstono,  1819,  Rlition  ISTl*.  22-24. 

*  Mr.  Elphinstone,  1819,  £diUoiiI872,  18- 2V. 
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from  actual  inspection  and  with  the  help  of  pdtih  and  kulkarnis, 
a  return  of  tlio  area  of  rent-alicnated  land  belongint^  to  indmddrs 
and  others ;  of  the  area  of  arable  waste  which  had  been  brought 
under  tillage  daring  the  year ;  and  of  the  area  of  arable  which  still 
remained  waste.  Mtev  (his  examinatioii  was  completed,  the  revenue 
of  eadi  Tillage  for  the  curreut  year  was  calculated  from  the  mirds  land 
under  tillage?  or  whicli  belonged  to  resident  laird.sddrs  together  with 
the  rent«^  due  from  short  rate  oviikf  t  and  lease  or  kdnli  land.  This 
estimate  was  not  the  iinal  settlement ;  it  was  only  the  babib  on  which 
the  dates  of  paying  certain  siuns  were  fixed,  nntil  at  the  (dose  of  the 
year  the  actaal  government  demand  was  finally  determined.  Still 
the  estimate  was  always  near  enough  to  the  final  assessment  to 
insert  it  in  the  p4HV(f  agreement  to  pay  the  village  revenue.  When 
the  inspectors  of  the  cultivation  were  ready  to  submit  their  labours, 
it  was  nsnal  for  tiie  mhheddt  to  yisit  eaoH  Tillage  group  called  tmf 
mahil  or  ^drganci.   The  pdJtUa  of  the  group  met  at  his  office,  and 
after  receiving  a  general  assurance  that  the  snhheddr  would  not 
take  more  than  was  nsual,  gave  a  written  engagement  specifying  tho 
qoantitj  of  cultivated  land,  the  area  of  waste,  and  the  area  granted 
to  new  settlers,  and  promised  to  realize  and  to  pay  the  revenue  and 
xeceiTed  a  counterpart  from  the  «u6Ae<2dr.    On  their  return  to  their 
villages  the  fdJtUs  began,  to  ooUeet  the  revenue.    If  any  crops 
failed  after  the  estimate  was  framed,  the  failure  was  taken  into 
account  in  fixing  the   final    demand.     It  was   understood  by 
government  that,  unless  he  farmed  the  revenues  for  the  year,  the 
vdtU  was  pnrely  a  goTerament  agent,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Itulkami  was  entitled  to  any  adrantsige  beyond  their  established 
rights  and  ^^nlaries.    For  the  same  reason  if  tho  amount  rocoivod 
from  a  village  fell  short  of  the  estirnate,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  the  balance  from  the  headman  or  from  the  accountant.^ 
The  payments  of  rerenne  were  generally  in  three  instalments,  one 
corresponding  with  the  early  or  monsoon  crops  or  /:Aart/ which  was 
due  about  November- December,  a  second  corresponding  to  the  cold 
weather  or  rahi  crops  which  was  due  in  January  and  February,  a 
third  corresponding  to  the  hot  weather  or  twdr  crops  which  waa 
dae  in  Femmary  and  March,  and  a  fonrtih  which  was  sometimes 
levied  about  Harch.April  to  recoTer  ontstanding  balances.*  In 
October  or    November  when  the  early  or   principal  harvest 
was  nearly  ready,  tho  subhrddr  moved  throngh  nis  charge.  The 
headmen  and  accountants,  who  were  generally  accompanied  and 
supported  by  some  of  the  leading  landholders,  laid  before  him  the 
papers  showing  the  old  settlement  rates,  apparently  both  Malik 
Ambar'a  UmkM  and  the  Jcamdl  of  1700  together  with  the  latest 
year's  payments  or  vaml  dkdr,  and  such  a  statement  of  extra  iteni-j 
fl«  gave  a  full   view  of  the  state  of  the  village.     The  mmute 
kiiuwledge  which  the  aubheddr's  sta£E  of  clerks  called  kdrkuns  or 
shMddn  had  of  the  Tillages  nnder  their  charge,  enabled  the 
$tibheddr  to  check  the  correctoess  of  the  village  accounts.  Some 
disoosoioin  generally  followed  in  which  the  Tillagers  looked  to  the 
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hereditary  district  officers  tho  deshmukh  and  the  deshpdndr  to  help 
them  to  gain  any  remission  or  concession  which  they  thought  they 
required.  The  diBooesion  genemlly  ended  in  the  preparation  of  & 
final  rent  BUktemeat  or  jamdbandi  paf fa  to  wldoh  the  jmI^'Z  gave  a 
formal  agreement.  If  the  pattl  refnsed  to  accept  the  conditions 
offered  by  the  suhheddr,  an  officer  was  sont  to  eramine  the  state  of 
the  village  crops.  If  even  then  no  agreement  could  be  made,  tho 
Mi6A«dcir^  thongh  this  rarely  happened  in  Poona,  arranged  to 
take  one-hatt  of  the  oropi.  The  praetice  of  keeping  tho 
Tillage  crops  ander  gnard  until  the  settlement  ivaa  made, 
though  unknown  immcrliatoly  round  Poona,  was  coTninoTi. 
When  one  of  the  three  revenue  instalments  fell  due,  the  s\>}'h'  dar' a 
clerk  sent  a  messenger  to  each  village  to  help  the  pdiil.  The  Mhiir 
gammoned  the  landholders  who  ]Miid  their  rent  to  ^e  jxitd  in  the 
presence  of  the  Tillage  goldsmith  or  potddr  who  assayed  and 
stamped  the  money,  and  of  the  accountant  who  granted  a  receipt. 
When  tho  instalment  was  collected,  the  headman  sent  it  by  the  Mh^ 
under  charge  o£  the  under-jKi^i^  or  cfuiughula  with  a  letter  to 
the  <fM&iiHiii;A  and  another  to  the  mdmlaiddr.  At  the  mdndoUddt^t 
office  the  money  was  again  teated  by  a  moneyohanger  and  if  any  of 
it  was  found  to  be  bad,  tho  village  goldsmith  or  potddr  was  made 
responsible.  When  the  money  was  accepted  the  svbheddr  granted 
a  r^^eipt  When  the  account  year  closed  these  receipts  were 
resnmed  and  the  pdiU  was  famished  with  a  statement  showing  th» 
amount  of  revenae  fixed  for  the  ^ear,  the  dates  of  its  realisation, 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  outstanding.  This  statement  was  ratified 
by  the  suhheddr  in  the  usual  way. 

A  sublieddr  held  his  appointment  for  only  one  year.  His 
feappointment  to  his  charge  depended  chiefly  on  his  influence  ut 
conrt  and  they  generally  had  saflicient  address  to  hold  their  diargc 
for  a  considerable  period  in  some  cases,  according  to  Mr.  Blphmstone, 
f(tr  as  much  as  fifty  years.*  Though  the  suhheddr  s  nominal  pny  xvm-^ 
8eldum  more  than  £n()(»  (Tfs.5000)  or  £600  (Rs.OOOO)  a  year,  and  though 
the  system  of  payment  m  advauce  seemed  to  make  any  considerable 
profit  impossible,  the^ufrAeddrsTalned  their  posts  and  dang  to  tbem 
as  long  as  they  could.  They  generally  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to 
their  side  botli  the  fli^trict  hereditary  officers  who  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  people,  and  the  (iivdn ,  fadnai'i.''t,  ni\d  2)otdnr.  who  were 
supposed  to  represent  the  government ;  and,  to  luiswer  appeals  and 
oomplalnts  to  head-qnarters  whidi  nnder  good  rolers  were 
encouraged  and  attended  to,  the  suhheddr  had  an  agmit  or  voHl  at 
oonrt.  The  subheddrs  added  to  their  income  by  concealing  nnnsnal 
receipts,  by  mnking  false  entries  of  remissions,  and  false  musters 
and  by  holding  back  allowances  and  pensions.  Their  chief  source 
of  profit  was  under  the  head  of  addtwdir  that  is  extra  or  contingent 
charges.  As  a  portion  of  the  money  spent  under  this  head  went  to 
bribe  the  ministers  and  anditoro,  the  details  were  not  closely 
examined  and  the  suhheddr  generally  succeeded  in  keeping  more  to 
himself  than  he  paid  in  bribes.^  Some  subkeddrs  let  out  a  few  of  their 


aSUi  Oct  1819,  Bd.  im  M. 
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mahdfs  in  farms  to  persons  styled  indmfatJdrp.  They  were  vested 
with  all  the  mbheddr's  niaLTi-terial  powers  cxc  r]>t;  that  they  could 
not  pass  sentence  in  capital  or  other  heinoua  crimes.  When  the 
aocoant  year  came  to  an  end  the  pdtil  had  to  continae  to  perform 
his  duties  with  vigour  without  receiving  any  orders  from  the 
8ubhe(h'n\  Tt  made  no  ditTeronce  to  the  pdtil  whether  the  subheddr 
was  continued  in  office  or  a  new  man  was  appointed.  Souetimes 
two  or  three  months  of  a  new  account  year  passed  before  the  jpah7« 
knew  who  was  to  be  their  superior  for  the  ooming  year,  it  was 
necessEiry  that  the  pdtil  should  take  this  independent  action,  beoaase 
when  a  Kuhhcddr  was  chang'ed,  the  former  holder  of  the  office  was 
naturally  remisf?  for  some  time  before  he  left  and  his  successor  was 
at  first  ignorant  of  his  charge.  Considerable  liberty  was  therefore 
left  to  the  p^il$  in  oshig  their  discretion  as  to  the  means  best  suited 
to  stimnhikte  the  onltivat4jrs  to  indnstiy.  Except  in  years  diamine, 
pestilence,  or  war,  the  headman  was  generally  able  to  indaoe  the 
people  ag^in  to  tnVe  the  land  which  they  had  tilled  in  thn  previous 
year.  Those  who  were  not  mirdsddrs  or  hereditary  holders  and 
had  once  tilled  a  field,  were  generally  willing  to  till  it  again  so  long 
as  they  had  a  snffident  stock  of  cattle.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (June  5th)  the  pdiiff»  chief  care  was  to  encourage  hereditary 
holders  to  invest  their  ^ins  in  bringing  arable  waste  under  tillnL'e  ;  to 
obtain  new  temporary  holders  or  vpri^  and  to  help  the  old  tempomry 
hoIdurH  to  free  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  creditors  and  to 
fyrerent  the  sale  of  their  cattle  and  goods  or  other  extreme  measures 
which  might  force  them  to  leare  the  village.  With  this  object  the 
pdtil  went  to  the  creditors  and  persuaded  them  that  if  the  debtor 
had  time  he  would  pay  what  he  owed  ;  or  hf  promised  to  lay  the 
debtor's  case  before  the  aubkeddr  and  obtained  from  him  some 
advanoe  or  tak&oi.  To  tempt  hereditary  holders  to  tiQ  arsble  waste 
the  headman  undertook  to  procure  a  lease  in  which,  aooording  to 
the  length  of  time  the  land  had  lain  waste,  the  cultivator  was  allowed 
part  remission  of  rent  during  terms  varying  from  ff^nr  to  ten  years.^ 
Holders  of  these  leases  were  free  from  the  demands,  which  the 
liereditsry  holders  generally  Imd  to  pay  as  donations  to  holy  men 
ei^Moially  gosdvia,  and  oontribntions  to  traTelling  tumblers  and 
mnsicians.  The  headmen  expected  that  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  a- 
rising  lease  would  continue  to  hold  the  land  at  least  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  full  rent  became  due.  During  those  years  thev  con- 
tinued free  from  the  extra  levies  to  whioh  the  regolar  holders  of 
village  lands  were  liaUe.  Besides  the  Tillage  rent  the  pdtil  had  to 
see  uuA  all  payments  In  land  to  government  weie  duly  made  and 
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1  Generally  when  the  land  had  lain  waate  for  fiftoeii  jmn  m  inaemAig  l6M«  or 

a  written  isidva  knul  was  granted  for  ten  years.  Under  these  leases  no  rent  was 
charged  for  the  firstt  year,  a  ninth  part  of  the  full  rent  was  charged  in  the  second  year, 
two-ninths  in  tho  third  year,  three-ninths  in  the  fourth  year,  and  so  on  tiU  the  tenth 
ycur  whdi  the.  full  rent  was  levie^i.  Land  which  had  been  waste  for  mora  than  nz  and 
less  thau  hfu;»;ii  ycam  was  offered  on  a  lease  of  six  years,  froe  in  tiM  fint  yeiT  and 
charged  a  fifth  in  the  second, two- fifth i"  tin:  tliir  l,  ami  h  -  on  till  in  tho  «xth  year 
tlie  full  rent  was  leried.  Ii«nd  which  had  lain  waste  less  than  six  Mid  more  than 
two  years  was  myen  on  >  lease  ot  Ibar  years  with  a  gradually  inewMing  ftntal  But 
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that  tbe  villatre  and  group  officers  received  their  dues.  If  a  culti- 
vator either  ittused  or  evaded  payment,  the  pdtU  called  on  the 
government  messenger  to  interfere.  The  messenger  heard  what 
the  defanlter  bad  to  say.  If  he  thooght  the  headman  was  acting 
unjustly  or  that  the  defaulter  was  really  unable  to  pay,  he  took  him 
to  the  suhheddr  who,  if  the  defaulter's  pxplanation  satisBed  him, 
granted  him  a  complete  or  a  partial  n  tuii^sion.  If  the  messenger 
thought  the  landholder  had  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  pay,  he 
would  pmuBh  him  by  making  him  sit  in  the  sou,  by  keeping  him 
lasting,  or  by  placing  him  in  durance  in  the  village  guaid*bouse 
or  ehdvdL  If  this  treatment  failed  to  make  the  defaulter  pay,  the 
messenger  took  him  to  the  mnmlatddr,  who  if  he  pleased  mi^ht 
inflict  slight  corporal  punishment,  handing  him  roughly,  pulling 
and  pushing  him  about,  and  thumping  him  on  the  sides  and  back. 
If  the  m&mMa/r  was  no  more  saceeasfol  than  the  messenger,  the 
defaulter  was  reported  to  the  BvhhMr  who  ordered  that  his  onlloeks 
and  property,  and,  if  hp  '^vas  a  mirdsdnr  and  thr  rnpp  was  extreme, 
his  land  should  lie  attached.  If  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale 
was  less  than  the  sum  he  owed,  the  debtor  was  thrown  into  prison 
wilh  fetters  on  his  legs  until  it  was  f nlly  aaeertained  that  he  hsd 
CO  other  resources,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

If  a  pati7  proved  refractory  and  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  local  officer,  the  Ruhheddr  sent  a  messenger  or  a  horseman  to 
the  villagu  with  a  written  order  to  the  pdtil  to  pay  the  bearer  a 
certain  sum  every  day  varying  from  2a.  to  £5  (lis.  1-50)  in  pro- 
portion to  the  jNiitT*  wealth  or  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence.  If  a 
pdtil  persiBtea  in  not  obeving  the  summons,  and  also  in  refusing 
to  pay  the  fine,  militia  or  shihandig  were  sent  to  bring  him  by  forw 
ana  be  was  then  fined.  Piijrnrous  treatment  either  of  a  landholder 
or  of  a  headman  was  seldom  necessary  m  recovering  the  regalar 
rerenue.  It  was  more  employed  in  exacting  eztiaofdivaiy  taxee.'  ' 
The  pdtil  was  bound  to  recover  within  a  year  all  adyaaces  that 
is  ta^i  or  takdvi  which  the  suhheddr  had  made.  These  advances 
were  never  made  to  tho  landholders  direct.  Thpy  were  made  through 
the  ydiil  and  at  his  request.  And  though  the  persons  to  whom  the 
advuucL\s  were  made  were  stili  insolvent  and  required  further  help 
from  governinent,  the  money  was  generally  resomed  at  tiie  close  A 
a  year  and  if  the  sv  IJi  r  Jdr  chose,  a  fresh  advance  was  made  for  the  i 
new  year.  Tho  pdtil  frequently  furnished  cultivators  with  means  of 
recovering  themselves  by  lending  them  money  ;  if  the  cultivator  was 
unworthy  of  this  indulgence  and  failed  to  pay  back  the  advance, 
the  jMi^ft  was  bound  to  make  it  good.  Under  this  system  of  laud 
management  distraints  weie  rare.  If  a  temporary  holder  or  upri 
fled  and  the  rest  of  the  villagers  would  not  make  good  what  he 
owed,  hi«?  bnllocks  were  sold.  Government  never  sold  a  mirdsddr's  I 
iieid  or  hia  bullockp.  though  a  viiriisddr's  relations  mifrht  occasion- 
ally force  him  to  part  with  some  of  his  property  to  make  good  soma 
wluch  they  had  paid  to  government  on  iiis  aooount.' 

Theie  wwe  local  varieties  in  the  system  of  land  maoagenient^  an^ 
conditions  ▼aried  with  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  eharaoter 


>Mr.  Elpliiiitloao,  1819, 


1872, 82-88. 
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of  the  Pt'shwAs.  Till  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  Peshim  CSutptar  VIH. 
Mjldbavrriv  (1761-1772)  wn.s  rpmcmhpred  with  affection  for  his 
moderat n  n,  and  Sakliai  jlm  Bapu  and  Nana  Fadnavis  with  respect 
for  their  ma^itcriul  knowledge  tempered  with  justice  and  kiudneaa.^ 
The  onltivaton  were  mid  to  Imve  been  In  a  state  of  oomparatiTe  ^iiMiUt. 
prosperity  under  Peshwa  M^havrd^  Nirdyan  (1774-l79o)  said 
traces  of  former  prosperity  remained,  lu  those  titne'^  the  govern- 
ment collected  its  revenues  throtii^h  its  own  apent'^  ;  the  maximum 
of  the  land-tax  was  fized^  and  only  charged  on  lands  actually  under 
tillage ;  while  remissions  were  made  in  bad  seasons,  and  in  esses  of 
great  distress  sums  of  money  were  advanced  without  interest  or  on 
a  moderate  interest.  The  reTsnnss  flactnated  aooording  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.' 

Between  1772  and  1800,  the  years  of  the  administration  of  ]!^aaa 
EadnaTUi,  the  management  of  the  Peshwa's  land  refemie  wis  perim^ 
more  efficient  than  at  any  other  time.  The  mdmlaMn  or  §wMain 
were  chosen  from  families  of  character  and  respectability.  The 
office  was  given  to  trustworthy  persons  without  any  special  agree- 
ment to  the  amount  of  revenue  their  charge  would  supply.  On 
their  appointment  they  sometimes  though  not  always  paid  a  portion 
of  the  rerenne  to  the  treasury.  Each  received  a  deed  or  uuuul 
enjoining  the  faithful  dischai^  of  their  duty,  and  directing  them  to 
adopt  as  a  guide  a  separate  arcount  of  the  assets  and  expenses  of 
their  charge.  The  deed  or  sanad  also  instructed  them  to  ascertain 
what  collections  of  the  current  year  their  predecessors  had  made,  to 
crsdit  them  for  the  ohaives  in  proportion  to  the  period  thej  were  in 
office,  and  to  realize  the  iMdance  after  taking  the  late  matrUaiddr^t 
acknowledgment  of  the  amount  outstanding.  At  the  same  time  the 
former  mnmJatildr  received  an  order  directing  him  to  give  over  to 
his  successor  the  charge  of  the  district  with  all  its  forts,  earrisons, 
and  magasines,  to  transfer  to  him  aU  collections  after  dbdaeting 
allowances  or  charges  np  to  the  period  of  his  removal,  and  to  certify 
to  him  t^ie  nnu>nnt  of  arrears  due,  whether  frorn  the  district  land 
revenue  or  from  other  sources.  The  commandants  of  the  forts  were 
also  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
mdmlaiddr,  and  the  horeditaiy  dintrict  officers  or  Mmrnddr*  were 
enjoined  to  acquaint  the  new  mdmlalddr  with  the  resources  of  their 
charge.  Tf  his  charge  was  important  and  contained  a  fort,  the 
yearly  pay  and  allowances  of  a  mdmJatddr  amounted  to  about  £430 
(Ra.  4300).  If  his  charge  was  rich  but  contained  no  fort  his  pay 
and  sllowanoes  amounted  to  about  £240  (Bs.  2400).*  When  a  new 
mdmkUddr  came  to  his  charge^  if  it  was  an  imptirtsnt  ofaaige,  he 


»Capt.  Robertson,  Collector,  1st  May  1820.  East  India  Papera  IV.  427-434;  1st 
February  1825,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.Rec.HTof  1825,  479.fiOS. 

*  Loni  Acoooat»  1820.  Tnuuk  Bom.  Lit.  Soe.  III.  227.  ,    .  , .  \. 

•The  pay  md  $Xttiwtaaem  of  the  ShWoer  diarge  which  had  a  fort  and  yieldod  s 
yearly  rrrennr  nf  £10,200  (f^s  1,02,000)  amounted  to  lU.  4279.  The  details  were 
Pay  Ra.  iOilO,  a  palanquin  Kb.  800,  oil  Ra.  18,  palanquiu  furniture  Re.  63,  cloth 
Ri!.  40,  a  house  allowance  or  kdrkuni  from  the  secret  service  or  mifiu-f  fuiu!  Ra.  2.858  ; 
total  Ks.  4279.  The  deUOs  for  Jsonw.  wbioh  had  no  iort  and  yielded  £11,674 
(K«.  1.15,740),  were  Pay  Ra.  2000,  elothea  Bs.Sl,  pduqnin  Amitnre  Bs.  75.  firewood 
trtal  H8.  2371.  Appendix  to  Mr.  ChapUnll  Eq^ovti  SOth  Avgost  1822 
Edition  mil,  145-146«  Eaat  India  Tapers  IV.  625. 
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Quipter  YUI.     found  two  sets  of  local  hereditary  officials,  one  set  called  feeraen  or 
darakddrs^  because  they  were  partly  paid  by  local  fe^,  some  of  whom 
were  district  and  others  were  fort  officers,  ^d  another  set  known  as 
landlords  or  zaminddra,  the  hereditary  snperintendent  or  dMhmtM 
TU  MmM4$>  hereditury  aooountaiit  or  dethpande  of  a  group  of  villages.' 

None  of  tbeae  hereditary  oflSc^rs  could  be  dismissed  by  the  mdmlaiddr, 
n<ir  conld  he  employ  them  on  any  duties  except  those  wliich  wero 
specially  prescribed  to  them.  The  fee-men  or  darakddrs  both  of 
village  groups  and  of  forts  received  their  pay  and  allowances 
in  the  same  way  as  the  mdmUiiddr,  The^  were  of  three  claesee 
subha-nisbaii  or  provincial,  mahdl  or  divisional,  and  killeddrt  or 
Lelonginp:  to  forts  ;  in  the  provincial  staff  there  were  besides  twelve 
kdrkuns  or  clerks,  eight  members,  the  minister  or  dtmn,  the  auditor 
or  mujuniddrf  the  registrar  or  /adnavittf  the  secretary  or  dajlarddr, 
the  treasorer  or  potnw,  the  assay  olerk  or  polddr,  the  petty 
registmr  or  tabhdsculf  and  the  UBder  secretary  or  ehiinie.  Of 
tlic  district  or  provincial  fee-men  or  darakddr.^  tho  chief  was  the 
minister  or  divan  who  as  chief  factor  under  tho  nuunlalddr  counter- 
signed all  letters  and  orders.  Hu  received  about  (Hs.  590)  a 
year  of  which  £35  (Bs.  360)  wei^  pay  snd  £24  (Bs.  240)  expenses 
or  kdrkuni.  The  auditor  or  mujvmddr  approved  deeds  and  accounts 
before  they  went  to  the  registrar  or  fudnavis.  Ho  received  £49 
(Rs.  490)  of  which  £25  (Rs.  250)  were  j  and  i2  i  (Rs.  210)  were 
expenses.  The  registrar  or  fadnavin  dated  all  deeds  and  orders, 
prepared  a  daily  waste  booh,  fastened  notes  to  the  money-bags, 
dated  the  yeiHl-ly  Tillage  rent  settlement,  and  brought  the  Looks  to 
hrad-quartf>r^.  Ho  received  ,£G1  (Ra.  610)  of  which  £20  (Ks.  200) 
wore  pay,  iiJ  (Ks.  90)  allowances  for  assistants,  and  £32  (Rs.  320) 
expenses.  The  secretary  or  dafiarddr,  from  the  registrar's  waste 
book,  made  np  the  ledger  and  sent  a  monthly  abstnot  to  head- 
qaarters.  Ho  received  £28  (Rs.  280)  of  which  £16  (Bs.  160)  were 
pay,  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  clothes,  and  £12  (Rs.  120)  for  expenses.  The 
treasurer  or  po/nt*  kept  a  record  of  collections  and  the  balance  of 
cash,  and  helped  in  writing  the  waste  book  and  the  ledger.  He 
meived  £16  (Ra.  150)  of  whkh  £18  (Rs.  130)  were  pay  and  £2 
(Rs.  20)  expenses.  The  assay-clerk  or  potddr,  of  whom  Uiere 
were  always  two,  examined  the  coins.  They  received  £21  (R8.210) 
between  them.  The  petty  registrar  or  t<nhh(igad  kept  a  register  of 
petty  suits  and  reported  tJiiem  to  the  mdmiatddr.  He  received  £25 
lRs.250).  The  ander-aeoretaiy  or  chUnia  wrote  and  answered 
despatches.  He  leoeived  £1 7  (Rs.  170)  of  which  £12  (Rs.  120)  were 
pay,  £1  (Rs.  10)  were  for  clothes,  and  £4  (Ra40)  were  expenses. 
The  twelve  clerks  or  kdrkuni  had  an  average  pay  of  £20  (Rs.  200). 
If  any  of  them  went  to  head-quarters  for  the  audit  of  accounts 
he  was  paid  £86  (Rs.  360)  extra.  Each  division  or  village  group, 
called  mahdl  or  taraf,  lud  three  reveone  officers,  a  depnty  or 
havdiddirt  an  auditor  or  mn^umddr,  and  a  registrar  or  fitdnamt^ 

The  fee-meo  or  darakddn  vera  gmmlhr  tbon^  not  ahrayi  bendhaiy.  Mr. 
IDjpliiiMtoBe,  1619,  Edition  1893;  SS.         v  j 

*Tn  some  tracts  there  were  no  herediUr>-  district  officers  In  ench  places  their 
duties  were  nerfonned  by  the  fee^fficiaU  or  darakddn.  Appendix  to  Mr.  Chaplin  b 
B«|iort  of  im,  KdHwD  1977,  IM ; SMilndia  Tbpon  IV.  f»U 
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and  four  militia  or  shiloiuli  ofTicor'^?,  tho  askam-navh,  the  registrar    Gha]ilar TIII« 
or  asham-fadnavis,  the  roll-master  or  hdziri-navi'^,  and  the  secretary  |^^. 
or  asham-daftarddr.    Of  the  three  revenue  officers  the  deputy 
or  havdlddr  made  and  remitted  collections  and  inquired  into  petty  ^^"'^^^ 
complaaQts.   Besides  an  uncertain  sum  for  expenses  or  kdrkunt,  f^MmMm, 
he  received  £29  (Ks.  200)  of  wliich  £20  (R8.200)  were  pay,  £5 
(Rs.  50)  were  for  oil,  £2  (^s.  (Rs.  23)  for  an  assistant,  and  £1  1 1-?. 
(Rs.  17)  ff>r  rlothes.     The  divisional  nnditor  or  viahdl  ninj'umddr 
had  ou  a  biiiall  scale  the  sauic  duLiea        Lhu  praviiiciui  auditor. 
He  received  abont  £35  (R8.850)  o£  which  £10  (R8.100)  were 
pay,  and  alnnit  £25  (Kb.  2o0)  allowKDces.   The  divisional  registrar 
or  mahdl  fadnavis  had  duties  corresponding  to  tho  duties  of  tho 
provincial  registrar.    lie  received  about  £37  (Rs.  370)  of  winch  £12 
(Rs,  120)  were  pay,  and  about  £25  (Rs.  250)  were  allowances.  Of 
the  four  miUtia  or  shibandi  officers  the  ashammacia  kept  a  roll 
showing  each  man's  name  family  name  and  villagOj  his  arms,  and 
his  pay.    He  received  £53  (Rs.  530)  of  which  £25  (Rs.  250)  were 
pny,  +7  {V.'<.  70)  were  for  oil  and  an  umbrolln,  nnd  £21  (Rs.  210) 
for  expenses.     The  militia  registrar  or  af^hani-jadnaris  kept  the 
accounts^  and,  if  there  was  uu  muster-rnaster,  wrote  oat  the  musters. 
He  received  1^0  (Rs.  800)  of  which  £20  (Rs.  200)  were  for  pay  and 
£10  (Rs.  100)  for  expenses.    The  mnster-master  or  heunri4Mvi$ 
mustered  and  made  ont  the  abstracts.    The  military  secretary  ot 
asJi't  ffi'dnftarddr  made  out  the  militia  ledger-book.     Ho  received 
127  (Rs.  270)  of  which  £15  (lis.  150)  were  for  pay  and  £12  (Ks.  120) 
for  expeuBCS.    To  all  forts  of  any  size  a  staff  of  six  civil  officials  was 
attached ;  a  haivdlddT  or  deputy-commandant,  a  tamaubai  or  assistant 
depnty,  an  accountant  or  Mobnis,  a  registrar  or  fadnavis,  a  store* 
keeper  or  fadnavhi  of  stores,  and  a  clerk  or  kdrkan.     The  rlcputy 
commandant  or  havdlddr  arranged  all  guards  and  patrols  and  gave 
leave  to  people  to  go  out  and  in.    He  received  £36  (Rs.  360)  as  pay. 
The  assistant  deputy  or  wimaubai  was  nnder  the  deputy  and  snperin* 
tended  public  works :  he  received  £21  (Rs.  210)  pay.  Hieacconntant 
or  mbnis  wrote  ont  the  garrison  accounts  and  reported  enlistmento 
and  discharges.     His  pay  was  £22  (Rs.  220).     Tho  registrar  or 
fadnavis  dat^d  and  certihed  the  accounts   and  kept  a  record  of 
receipts  and  payments.    He  received  £19  (Rs.  190).    A  storekeeper 
cirfadnavi$  m  stores  was  sometimes  kept  on  £16  (Rs.  160).  The 
writer  was  paid  £10  (Rs.  100).  ^  In  addition  to  their  pay  and  allow- 
ances these  fee-men  or  dnrnVddrs  had,  according  to  their  rank,  a 
following  of  a  certain  number  of  militiamen,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  forts  made  percentages  lo  supplying  wood,  betel« 
and  otiier  articles. 

When  a  vUltnlatddr  was  appointed  to  a  new  district  he  either  went 
himself  or  sent  his  agent  or  Icdrhlulri  to  take  over  charge  from  the 
former  mnmlatddr.  Ho  next  summoned  tlio  district  hereditary 
officers  or  zaminddrs  and  the  heads  of  villages,  each  of  vi^om, 
according  to  rale»  from  the  deskmukh  or  distrfot  superintendent  and 
ike  dtshpdnde  or  the  district  aooonn tan t  to  the  ahet  mahdjan  or 
aldwmail  and  the  village  mukddam  or  headman,  paid  his  respects 
and  presented  the  new  mdmlafddr  with  an  offering  or  nazar.  At 
this  reception  the  tndmlatddr  deli?ered  to  the  district  officers  the 
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Ciiapter  VIII.     head-qaai'ters'  mandate  enjoining  obedience  to  his  authority.  When 
L^d-  reception  was  over  the  mdmlatddr  transacted  business  in  office 

which  was  osually  a&tended  by  the  district  sopermtendents  and 

History.        accountants  or  by  their  deputies.    The  district  snporintendent  or 

Th€  MardUids.  desliynnhh  and  his  people  helped  in  the  general  management  of  the 
revfjiiiie  and  the  district  arcnnutant  or  deahpdnde  furnished  records 
aud  kept  an  account  of  the  collections.*  His  clerk  wrote  all 
requisitions  to  the  villagers  whicb  were  dated  and  signed  in  due 
form  by  some  of  the  fee  ni*  ti  or  darakA&TB  and  confirmed  by  the 
mdmlatddr.  When  the  heads  of  villages  were  present  an  account 
of  each  village  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  headman  and 
accountant,  and  countersigned  by  the  outgoing  vtdmlatddr.  When 
this  was  finished  a  statement  of  the  actuals  of  the  past  year  was 
made  ready  and  sent  to  head-qnartera  by  the  mdnuaiddfr's  agent. 
Next  an  estimate  or  ajmda  of  the  next  year's  resources  was  prepared. 
The  traditional  total  rental  whether  Malik  Ambar'a  tankKa  or  the 
Mardtha  kamnl  was  entered,  and  from  it  was  taken  the  value  of  all 
rent-grants  or  indms.  The  balance  formed  the  am  janm  or  regular 
receipts  as  opposed  to  s&tw£ya  or  extras  which  indnded  cnstoms^ 
farms,  fines,  and  presents. 

Under  the  head  of  charts  came  permanent  military  and  other 
allowances  and  reTenoe  assignmente,  cost  of  establishments,  pay  of 

militia  and  meaf^eng^ers,  and  religious  and  charitable  allowances. 
The  balance  was  then  struck  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to 
be  forwarded  to  government  the  other  to  be  kept  in  hand.  The 
amonnt  to  be  sent  to  government  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
remittances  of  the  previons  year  with  such  dianges  as  the  character 
of  the  season    made   necessary.    Part   of   the   amount   due  to 
government  was  usually  paid  in  advance  in  July  or  August.  The 
rest  was  divided  into  three  or  four  instalmentSj  the  payment  of 
which  was  not  very  nniform.   The  share  of  the  revenue  which  was 
kept  in  hand  was  on  account  of  interest  dne  by  government  on 
advances,  premium  paid  for  bills  of  exchange  or  remittonc^s,  now 
aUowMices  granted  dnrincf  the  year,  and  remissions  for  destrnction 
of  crops  or  other  contingencies.    The  mdmlatddr  was  eujoined  nob 
to   hold   back  any  items  which  could  be  recovered  and  which 
belonged  to  government  and  to  take  care  that  all  prodnoe  sales  were 
made  at  the  season  when  the  best  prices  were  likely  to  be  secured 
After  these  f  irrTmlities  the  estimate  was  approved  by  the  minister 
and  confirmed  by  the  Peshwa's  ^\isn  manual     A  copy  was  then 
delivered    to  the  mdmlatddr,     in  some  parts  of  the  district, 
especially  near  the  Nialim's  possessions,  the  lands  were  farmed  from 
year  to  year.    Abatements  were  granted  to  the  fai m or  on  account 
of  the  charges  of  the  government  officers  and  of  charitable  and 
religious  allowanoes.    He  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would 


1  Und«r  KAna  Fadnavii  the  duties  of  the  ditferiot  aoeonntMit  or  dethpdmk  wws  to 
take  from  each  village  MOOimta&t  io  his  charge  a  atateTnent  of  the  village  areas  and 
the  rates  of  aaseesment  io  his  village  and  from  tbrae  retams  to  draw  up  comparative 
abstracts  sh»wiu>^'  how  the  details  of  the  current  year  difTt  r.  1  fmnt  those  of  the  year 
before.  These  differeaoes  he  had  to  explain  to  the  mdmlatddr.  East  India  Papers. 
IV.  681.  ^ 
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k^p  back  non6  of  these  payments,  and  an  assurance  was  given 
tliat  in  the  erent  of  any  calamity  he  should  receive  the  usual 
oonuderatioii.  Ab  regards  the  relatione  of  the  mdmlatddrt  witii 
the  people  the  mamlifddrs  managed  their  ohargee  throogh  the 
hereaitary  officers  and  the  village  heaJmcn  and  accountants. 
Tn  each  village  the  mdmlatddr  oxaniined  the  jamin  jluula  or 
register  of  lauds,  the  receipts  aud  charges  of  the  past  year^ 
and  tiie  preeent  state  of  QoUivation.  He  called  for  accounts 
of  the  particular  fields  under  tillage,  ascertained  whether 
they  grew  dry-cfop  garden  produce  or  rice,  whether  fhey  were 
tilled  by  hereditary  or  by  temporary  holders,  whether  they  were 
held  at  a  hxed  contract  rent  or  on  a  lease.  He  learned  from  the 
village  and  district  officers  what  area  of  arable  land  had  become 
fallow  Mid  why  it  had  become  fallow.  If  necesaaiy  he  appointed 
agents  to  promote  cultivation  in  particular  villages  and  empowered 
these  agents  to  grant  leases  for  the  tillage  of  waste  lands,  or  made 
such  concessions  to  the  heads  of  villages  as  ic  their  opinion  would 
persuade  the  people  to  enlarge  the  area  under  tillam.  He  also  by 
advances  or  remissions  helped  the  people  to  bny  sew  or  cattle.  In 
fixing  the  rent  settlement  or  jnmnbandi  of  a  village^  particulars  of 
tbp  cultivation  were  entered  aud  if  necessary  checked  by  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  lauds.  With  the  help  of  the  headmen  and  the 
accountants  the  whole  of  the  Tfllage  Umds  were  entered  and  all 
grants  were  deducted.  The  rest  was  divided  into  waste  and 
cultivated,  and  the  cultivated  area  was  divided  into  dry-land  and 
garden.  It  was  stated  whether  the  garden  was  watered  by  wells 
or  by  watercourses,  aud  whether  it  waa  held  by  hereditary  or  by 
temporary  husbandmen.  The  details,  the  rates  of  assessment,  and 
the  prodnce  of  the  whole,  were  shown,  together  with  the  items  <tf 
the  different  cesses.  From  the  gross  assets  or  jama  were  talcen 
the  amounts  dne  to  district  and  village  officers,  the  village 
charges  and  the  permanent  assigumeuta  on  the  village  revenue. 
The  balance  formed  the  settlement  or  beriz.  From  the  settlement 
in  some  cases  a  snm  for  official  expenses  or  darbdr  khareh  was 
taken,  and  in  others  for  grantees  and  alienees  to  whom  certain 
shares  in  the  village  revenue  had  been  assigned.  When  all  thcso 
demands  were  adjusted  what  was  left  was  sent  to  the  ]  uldi  j 
treasury  by  instalments  in  November  December  and  January. 
The  instalments  seem  not  to  have  been  fixed  according  to  any 
uniform  scale.  They  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  agreement 
between  the  mdrnlafddr  and  the  villagers,  and  on  the  time  at  which 
the  settlement  was  concluded.  If  the  settlement  was  not  made  till 
the  year  was  far  advanced,  the  same  instalments  were  paid  as  in 
the  past  season  and  the  amonnt  waa  adjusted  when  the  rent 
settlement  was  ended. 

The  following  were  the  proportions  in  which  rents  were  collected 
at  different  dates.  In  villages  which  had  both  an  early  or  kharif 
and  a  late  or  rahi  crop,  the  first  or  Dasara  instalment  was  levied  in 
October  or  jUhvin.  The  amount  was  small.  In  Kdtlik  that  is 
November  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  revenue  became  payable ;  in 
Jannaiy-Febmary  twentj-fiye  per  cent  more;  in  February. Mareli 
twenty-fire  per  oent>  and  the  remainder  in  Mareh- April.  In 
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villages  wbich  Lad  a  small  early  harvost  and  a  keavj  late  liarrest, 
the  early  instalmentB  were  lightened  and  abont  ene-halC  was  kept 
for  Uie  March- April  payment  On  the  other  hand  in  village  whoas 
harvest  was  chiefly  of  early  crops  the  early  instalments  were  the 
heaviest.  Tlio  village  collections  were  generally  begun  eig^ht  or 
ten  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  sending  the  instalment  to  the 
mdmlatddr.  If  from  special  circumstances  rents  were  difficult  to 
realise,  the  mdndaidar  fcwbore  trom  Dressing  the  people.  Village 
rente  were  often  partly  paid  by  orders  or  havdlds  on  bankers ; 
sirailnrly  the  hnsbnntlmen  paid  the  headmnn  by  orders  ;  and  so 
general  was  thus  jiractico  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  was  paid  directly  in  cash. 

Though  as  a  rule  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  among'  tho 
villages  waa  made  by  the  headniaii  and  Tillage  aceomitaDty  the 
mdtniaiddr,  if  he  doubted  either  the  honeaty  or  the  authority  of  the 
headman,  might  distribute  the  assessment  among  the  villagers  either 
himself  or  by  an  agent.  All  local  coins  were  accepted  in  payment  of 
the  government  dues.    Bnt  if  they  fell  much  below  the  proper  value 
an  additional  ce^s  or  allowance  was  levied.    In  collecting  arrears 
oonaiderable  indulgence  mm  shewn.   If  the  exaction  of  arrears  was 
likely  to  cripple  a  husbandman  so  that  he  could  not  till  his  land,  the 
demand  was  put  off  till  the  next  year  or  it  was  cancel] cm] .    It  was  the 
practice  for  the  mdmlaiddr  to  grant  receipts  for  all  formal  p;iTnient>, 
but  as  a  rule  the  village  accountants  gave  the  hoabaudmea  no 
receipts.^    At  the  end'of  the  year,  after  all  the  collectiona  had  been 
made,  the  mdmliUddr  delivered  to  the  yiUagers  a  demand  collection 
and  balance  account  showing  the  original  reot  setdement,  iooliidiiig 
all  branches  of  revenue  both  in  money  and  kind  except  the  secret- 
service  or  nvfaM  items,  the  remittnTices  that  had  been  made  to  bis 
treasury,  and  the  charges  that  were  admitted.    In  exchange  for  this 
he  took  a  Toncher,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  village  acoonntaat  and 
signed  by  the  headman,  of  the  actual  receipts  and  dishnrsements^ 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  rrf:^u.l  haki  or  balance  account.  All 
vonrhot  s  given  in  acknowledgment  of  remittances  were  then  received 
back  by  the  mdmlatddr  and  deposited  among  the  divisional  records. 
The  chief  items  of  extra  revenue  or  §hivdya  jama  which  the 
mdmlaiddr  entered  in  the  pabltc  acconnta  were :  a  marriage  tax  or 
lagan  taJcka,  k  remarriage  tax  or  pat  dam,  chithi  vias^detg  ttand 
gunhegdri,  nazar,  harki,  kan  ehaidhdi,  and  haitanmdL 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  either  the  mdmlatddr  hirasrlf  or  his 
registrar  or  secretary  delivered  the  following  accounts  into  head- 
quarters :  the  mahdlki  jhadti  or  rough  statement  of  receipts  and 
(marges ;  the  rent  settlement  of  each  village  with  tho  si^atures  of  the 
hereditary  district  officers;  a  master-roll  of  the  militia  and  the 
receipts  for  tiheir  pay;  an  establishment  list  or  moinj'dhta  with  a 
record  of  absontoes ;  a  statement  of  receipts  of  pensions  and 
allowances  ;  a  customs  contract;  a  list  of  articles  supplied  toforts; 
and  a  statement  of  official  expenses  or  darbdr  kkardi. 


1  Appendix  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  Bsffui,  20lh  Aogmt  1822  (BdU  191%  144- 162. 
India  Paper.,  IV.  624  ^3,  636. 
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At  head-qnartcra  these  accounts  were  Compared  with  the  eslimato 
which  had  been  frtiined  at  the  beginning  o£  the  year.  If  tlie  statements 
agreed  and  the  full  revenue  was  realized,  the  chief  clerk  read  them 
over  to  the  Peiihwa  and  thejr  were  paiised.  If  there  were  any 
dtiiarsnoefl  m  detaU  between  the  estiniates  and  the  aetnaU  a  idUhand 
or  variation  statement  was  prepared.  If  ISie  Ttriations  resulted  in 
afaihire  of  rovenuo,  nnlosa  the  mdmJaf'Jnr  wvls  a  confidential  servant, 
an  incjuiry  was  mude  and  if  necessary  the  mdmh^f  Jnr  was  called  on 
to  pay  the  diileronces.  If  a  mdmlaiddr,  by  paying  the  reyenne  in 
advanoe  and  fBHing  to  realise  the  whole  of  it  or  by  being  foreed  to 
en^ge  a  special  body  of  militiamen  to  keep  the  peace,  spent  more 


amount  which  stoud  at  the  iiuimliitddr'n  ci'odit. 

The  particular  pomta  to  which  the  attention  of  the  head-quarter 
offieerB  was  directed,  were  to  coUeot  from  time  to  time  bidaacea  dae 
by  iiMiiaf(Bldar« ;  to  inquire  into  and  redress  complaints;  to  make 

arrangements  for  establishing  the  authority  of  government  in  any 
district  where  it  might  bo  disputed  ;  and  to  supenntend  the 
nmmlatddr's  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  who  generally 
inflicted  all  sort  of  capital  punishments  without  a  reference  to  head- 
qnarters. 

Mamiaidan  were  seldom  removed  for  petU  fsnlte.  Many  of 
them  remained  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  charge^  and  on  their 
death  were  succeeded  by  their  sons.  So  too  the  feemenor^iraA-<i(f  r^< 
were  not  removable  except  for  misconduct  and  the  office  frequently 
passed  from  father  to  son.  If  a  charge  of  misconduct  was  brought 
against  a  mdmlaiddr  the  aoooser  was  required  to  give  seenrity  that 
he  would  prove  the  charge.  If  he  prored  the  charge  he  was 
rewarded  ;  if  the  charge  seemed  to  have  been  honestly  broucrlit  and 
the  mdmlatiJar's  conduct  seemed  doubtful,  the  informer  was  allowed 
to  go  without  punishment ;  and  if  the  charge  seemed  groundless, 
the  informer  forfeited  his  security.  Charges  of  misoimdnct  were 
rare.  The  Mar&th^  disliked  informers  and  made  sport  of  them 
calling  them  Taxl-ar  Pant  or  Mr.  Thief. 

The  revenue  functions  of  the  mninlatddrs  differ  little  from  those 
which  have  been  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  time  before 
N4na  Fadnavis.  The  mdmUUddrs  wore  expected  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  ooontry,  to  protect  all  cusses  from  oppression, 
to  dispense  civil  justice,  and  to  superintend  the  police.  They  were 
not  forbidden  from  taking  any  advantage  they  conld  from  trado  or 
from  lending  money  at  interest,  and  they  were  often  connected 
with  the  moneylenders  who  advanced  part  of  the  revenues  of 
villages.  Such  a  connection  must  often  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  people^  bat  nnder  Nfma's  management  abuses  were  restrained 
within  narrow  limits.  The  village  headmen  nnd  accountants  had 
the  immediate  duty  of  superintending  the  cultivation  and  of  seeing 
that  it  was  kept  up  to  the  usual  standard.  If  there  was  any  ^ing 
off  ownig  to  the  death  or  emigration  of  hereditary  holders,  the  other 
Jbereditary  holders  were  expected  to  cultivate  the  fields  which  were 
given  up.   If  the  fidhng  off  was  due  to  the  poverty  of  temporary 
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CShi^tnr  YHL    holders,  it  was  the  daty  of  the  headman  to  persoade  others  to  tdn 
•  ^nH!  vacant  land.    To  help  him  to  persuade  people  to  take  up  waste, 

the  headman  was  allowed  to  make  trifling  abatements  of  rent. 
But  if  any  great  or  unusual  reduction  was  required,  ho  had  .10 
apply  for  sanction  to  the  mdnUatddr.  The  headmen  and  accouutants 
fonushed  all  the  village  acoonnts  to  the  fndmlaiddr,  sometunea 
through  the  hereditary  district  officers  and  sometimes  direct.  In 
country  towns  the  collection  of  the  honsc  and  other  non-a^icaltnml 
cesses  was  entrusted  to  aldermen  and  heads  of  the  communities  of 
merchants  and  craftsmen.  In  the  smaller  towns  these  collections 
were  made  by  the  village  headmaa  and  aoconntant. 

The  rent  settlement  or  jamdhemdi  of  (he  villages  was  fixed  by 
the  mdmlatddrs.  In  making  the  individoal  settlement  the  village 
headmen  added  to  the  rent  settlement  the  sum  dadncted  in  the 

thardv  yf'fdi  on  account  of  villago  charges  and  other  expenses,  and 
distributed  the  whole  anioup;  the  people.*    Any  deficiency  tluit  might 
arise  in  distributiug  the  Hettlemeub  was  made  good  by  a  second 
levy  or  patii.   If  even  after  the  second  levy  a  deficiency  remained, 
the  amount  was  raised  by  a  loan  from  a  moneylender.    The  loan 
was  sometimes  repaid  by  a  special  coss  or  jirr/^i  in  the  followiug 
year,  or  if  this  was  likely  to  cause  distress,  the  rnmnlatildr  j^ot  leave 
to  remit  an  equal  amount  to  enable  the  villagers  to  liquidate  the 
debt.   If  the  loan  was  large,  this  was  Uie  nsnid  course ;  if  it  was 
small,  the  inhabitants  themselves  usnally  agreed  to  make  it  good. 
The  first  instalments  of  the  revenne  were  collected  before  any 
settlement  was  made,  acrordinpf  to  the  individual  payments  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  co^i^ule^al)le  indulgence  waa  shown  in  exacting 
balances  whoso  realixatiou  was  likely  to  cause  severe  pressure.  As 
regards  the  local  charges  on  the  village  revenne  tiie  amonnts  onoe 
sanctioned  were  oontinaed  without  fresh  instnictions  nntil  resumed. 
The  permanent  yearly  village  charges  were  also  incurred  on  the 
authority  of  the  headman  and  accountant,  but  excessive  disbursements 
were,  when  ascertained,  retrenched  and  brought  to  the  public 
aeoonnt.  If  a  village  fell  into  arrears,  lands  thrown  up  by  the 
holder  or  left  waste  ^ere  sometimes  sold  and  transferred  on 
hereditary  tenure  to  other  holders.    Petty  quarrels  among  tho 
villagers  as  far  as  posj>iblo  were  settled  by  tho  headmen  and 
accountants.    Except  when  they  wero  serious  and  the  mdmlaiddr^ n 
authority  was  required,  disputes  about  land  were  settled  on  the  spot. 
The  petty  village  officers  or  holuHd&n  received  their  nsoal  feea 
from  the  villagers  for  whom  they  performed  the  customary  services. 
These  petty  officers  couM  not  bo  removed  by  tho  headman  nnd 
accounUint.    If  they  were  guilty  of  grave  misconduct,  the  matter 
was  represented  to  the  mdmlatddr  who  punished  or  dismissed  tho 
offenders.   At  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  headman  and  aooountsat 
rendered  returns  of  receipts  and  charges  and  received  a  balance  or 
jama  vasul  hdki  statement,  the  vxdmlaiddr  presontcd  them  with  an 
honorary  dress  or  Bhvrjpdw.   It  was  not  usaai  for  the  headman  and 
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The  relations  between  them  made  such  a  secarity  unnecessary.^  w^n^. 

UndortLe  system  whirh  has  been  hero  describcrl,  with,  n  vulr^,  Risiost. 
men  of  ability  and  position  m  charge  of  the  same  districts  for  long-  ITie ManUkd$. 
terms  of  years,  and  with  the  provision  that  the  weight  of  all  general 
calamitieB  and  of  most  minor  losses  should  £all  on  the  government 
and  not  on  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  period  of  distress 
cansed  by  the  famine  of  1792,  the  bulk  of  the  landholders  remained 
in  their  hereditary  estates  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

Early  in  tbe  nniotecnth  century  tho  wasting  of  the  district 
by  Holkar  in  1802  and  the  failuro  of  the  late  rains  of  1803  caused 
grievous  distress.  For  a  year  or  two  liiu  asbessiaeut  fell  to  about 
one*ionrth.*  At  the  close  of  1802  when  the  disorders  among  the 
MahUh&s  had  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert,  the  Peslnva  saved 
his  possessions  from  future  desolation  by  placing  himself  under 
British  protection.  So  great  was  the  security  which  accompanied 
the  transfer  of  the  sovereign  rights  to  the  British,  that,  within  a 
few  years,  the  Peshwa  was  able  to  collect  as  lai^  a  reTonne  as 
before ^destnicfebn  of  1802  and  1803.'  Partly  apparently  from  the 
disordered  state  into  which  the  miseries  of  1803  had  thrown  the 
management  of  the  country  ;  partly  perhaps  bocanse  the  support  of 
the  British  to  a  great  extent  made  it  indiftei  eut  to  him  whether  the 
people  were  contented  or  were  discontented,  Bajir^v  ^ve  up  the 
former  attempt  to  improve  the  oonntry  by  secnnng  men  of 
honour  and  position  to  administer  its  revenues,  and  to  prevent 
their  misconduct  by  complicated  cliecks.  In  it=:  strncl  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  farming  the  revenue  for  short  tf  i  ids  to  the  highest 
bidder.^  The  now  system  had  the  two  great  advantages  of  relieving 
the  central  goremment  of  a  great  mass  of  lahonr  and  responsibility, 
and  of  transferring  a  great  part  of  the  loss  from  failare  of  crops 
and  other  canses  from  the  state  to  the  revenue  contractor  and  to  the 
people.   According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  changes  introduced  by 


1  Anpendix  to  Mr.  Giaplin's  Report  of  20th  August  1S22,  E<1.  1S77,  144-16*2  iuid 
East  India  Papers  IV.  624  -036. 
3  Captain  RobertaoD,  1st  M»y  1820,  EmI  India  Papon  IV.  434. 
'  Bom.  Oov.  Rer.  Bea  f98  of  85. 

*  Kuni.  r.ov.  1*LV.  ll«c.  698  of  \S^C,,  ST).  Tlic  inctirsiona  of  plumlcring  armies  and 
asuccesioiou  of  calamitoaa  seaBOUs  haU  iitjat'ly  depopulated  titu  ludupur  sab-division 
when  in  1S07  the  Tillages  wero  re-established  on  haul  or  iftdm  leases  providing 
for  a  yearly  increase  of  revenue  till  the  ninth  year  when  the  fnll  tankha  Uiamdl  ?) 
rates  wero  to  bo  taken.  This  settlement  only  partially  tnoeeeded.  A  fatini^term 
M-as  addwl  to  thv  leasca  during'  tlio  cunxncy  of  which  the  war  broke  out  and  the 
Deocan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Ik>in.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  666  of  1835,  6-7. 
.  *  Soon  after  BijiriT  became  Peshwa,  the  system  of  ooUeeting  revenue  through 
government  agents  was  laid  aside  and  that  of  fanning  the  revenues  from  year  toyear 
to  the  lii;^licst  bidder  was  adopted.  All  intercourse  between  the  govemmeint  and  the 
landhuMera  ceased,  and  tht-  landholders  foil  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  greedy  and 
unprincipled  contractors.  The  consequences  were  certain.  The  contractors  made 
fhe  moat  of  their  leases  by  every  temporary  experiment ;  tlie  hoabandmen  were 
urged  to  cultivate  bej'ond  tluir  mfriTip,  r\n<\  taxed  for  laiidn  not  even  cultivated; 
remissions  were  not  made  in  time«  ui  c.ila.iiiity.  The  peojde  became  loud  in  their 
oomplaints  against  the  prince  who  thus  abandoned  them  ;  and  ultimately  there  were 
frequent  de^cations  of  revenue,  from  the  oontractors  beine  unable  to  reaiaae  their 
tA,  Dr.  CoaU'  Aoooont  of  Loni,  1820,  "Snm.  Bmpu  Lil.  Soo.  ni«  S27* 
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fanning  the  revenues  wero  aj^grayations  of  tbo  evils  of  the  former 
Bysteui  mtber  thau  complete  innovations.    The  othce  of  nidnUcUcidr, 

iaatead  of  being  conferred  m  a  fftvonr  on  a  penon  of  ezperienoe  and 
probityt  was  put  to  auction  among  ihe  Peshwa's  attendants^  who 

wcro  PTironrnfrP^l  to  bid,  and  were  Bometinie?(  di^crrnced  if  tlipy  were 
backward  in  bidding-.    Next  year  the  muic  o|»cration  v.as  reju  ated 
and  the  district  was  trausfcned  to  a  higher  bidder.    The  revenue 
farmer  bad  no  time  for  inquiry,  and  no  motiye  for  forbearance. 
Ha  let  out  bis  dietriot  at  an  enbanced  rate  to  under-farmers  who 
repeated  the  process  until  the  ffirraing  came  down  to  tho  villago 
headmen.    If  a  village  hcadnKui  farmed  his  own  village,  he  became 
absolute  master  of  every  one  in  it.    No  complaints  were  listened  to^ 
and  the  mdmhiddr  who  ma  formerly  a  ohe<»  on  the  headman  now 
urged  bim  to  greater  exeotions.   If  the  headman  refused  to  farm 
the  village  at  tlie  rate  proposed,  the  case  of  tlio  villagers  was 
perhaps  worse,  ns  the  mdmlatddr's  own  officers  levied  the  sum 
required  with  less  knowledge  and  less  pity.    In  either  case  the 
aotaal  etate  of  coltmhtion  was  disregarded.  A  man'e  means  of 
paying,  not  the  land  be  held,  fixed  the  amount  at  whioli  be  was 
assessed.    No  moderation  was  shown  in  levying  tho  snm  fixed. 
Every  pretext  for  fine  and  forfeiture,  every  means  of  rigour  and 
confiscation^  were  employed  to  squeeze  the  people  to  the  utmost . 
beficyre  the  day  when  the  mdmlaUdit  had  to  give  up  bis  ehaiga 
Amidst  all  this  violence  a  regubiKr  account  was  prepared,  as  if  a  most 
deliberate  settlement  had  l)een  made.    In  this  fictitious  account 
the  collections  were  always  underrated,  as  this  enabled  the  headman 
to  impose  on  the  next  mdmkUddr,  and  enabled  the  outgoiuj^ 
m&mlaiddr  to  deceive  the  goTemment  and  his  fellows.  The  new 
mdmlaiddr  pretended  to  be  deceived;   be  agreed  to  the  moafe 
moderate    terms,  and    except  making    advances,    gave  every 
encouragomcnt  to  increase  the  cultivation.    When  the  crops  were 
in  the  ground,  or  when  the  end  of  his  term  drew  near,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  plundered  like  bis  predeoeasor.   In  consequence  of 
this,  the  aasessment  of  the  land,  being  proposed  eariy  in  the  seaaoiij 
wonld  be  made  with  some  reference  to  former  piactioe,  and 
contingent    and   other  charges    wonld   accnmtilate,    until  the 
mdmlatddr  came  to  make  up  bis  accounts.    Then  his  exactions  were 
most  severe.  He  had  a  fixed  snm  to  complete,  and  if  the  collections 
fell  short  of  the  sum,  he  portioned  the  baumoe  among  the  exhausted 
villages,  imposed  an  extra  assessment,  and  left  Ute  be^man  to  extoH 
it  on  whatever  pretence  and  by  whatever  means  ho  thought  proper.' 
As  the  villagers  were  very  often  unable,    witli  any  nmount  of 
pressure,  to  pay  tbe  sums  which  were  demandud  of  them,  the 
nayments  wero  nsnally  made  by  drafts  on  the  moneylender,  who 
bad  the  chief  banking  business  in  the  village.  Little  was  oollected  in 
cash.    The  moneylender  stood  security  and  in  retom  was  allowed 
to  collect  the  revenue  and  his  own  debts  tr  perlicr.* 

The  section  of  the  people  who  8a£[ei*cd  chielly  under  tbe  farming 


'  Mr.  Elphinstnne,  I  SIH,  TaI  IS72,  27  -28,  Ea«t  India  Papers  IV.  166-167. 

'  Co].  S.  AiidciBon  in  JJcccan  iUots  CcnamisBioaen'  Heport,  1875,  pan  32  pp.  17-15. 
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Bystem  wore  the  lioroditaiy  tod  other  well*to-do  holders.  In  Bpito 

of  the  disorders  of  the  eighteenth  ceDtury  and  of  the  fttmine  of  1792, 
at  the  close  of  the  century  the  bulk  of  the  niird-sdara  "were  still  in 
possession  of  their  hereditary  holdings.  Bat  under  Bdjirdv'a 
farming  systemj  when  the  amount  of  his  collections  fell  short  of 
what  he  had  undertaken  to  pay,  the  farmer  tamed  on  the  hereditwnr 
holders  and  robbed  them  with  eaeh  ingenioiui  groed  that  many  left 
their  lands  add  all  were  bronght  to  the  brink  of  ruin.^  In  spite  of 
the  exactions  of  the  fanners  which  redncod  almost  all  tlio  land- 
holders of  the  district  to  one  level,  so  cfreat  was  the  advantage  of 
the  security  ensured  by  the  British  protectorate  that  in  the  thirtcou 
yearft  before  the  orortlirow  of  the  PeehwA  in  1817  the  diBtriot  mereaeed 
greatly  in  wealth.  B4jiriT|  whoae  chief  interest  in  government  was 
to  collect  money,  amassed  a  snra  estimated  at  £5,000,000  (Rs.  5  krors). 
And  the  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  said  to  have  improved 
from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  had  much 
weelth^in  flooke  and  herds  which  were  less  exposed  to  the  greed  of 
the  revenue  fanner  than  the  onttom  of  their  fieldB.^ 

SECTION  UL— BKITISH  MANAGEMENT. 

As  regards  land  administration,  the  sixty-sir  years  (1818-1884)  ThiBrttish, 
of  British  management  iaXi  under  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  before  181$-18W* 
and  after  the  year  185 1  when  the  introduction  of  the  regular  thirty 
years'  revenue  survey  settlement  was  completed.    The  thirty-six 

Sears  endiiw  1854  include  two  periods  before  and  after  the  intro- 
nction  of  the  survey  settlement  of  1886.  Of  these  periods  the  first 
on  tlie  vrholn.  was  a  time  of  stagnation  or  decline,  ana  the  second  was 
a  time  of  progress.  The  establishment  of  order,  together  with  the 
removal  of  abuses  and  the  high  prices  of  field  produce,  caused  in  the 
first  fbnr  yesrs  of  British  management  (1818-1822)  an  increase  both 
ill  tillage  and  in  revenue.  This  was  followed  by  about  fourteen  yean 
of  very  little  progress  or  rather  of  dechne,  the  district  suffering  from 
bad  harvests  or  from  the  ruinous  cheapness  of  grain  duo  to  largo 
crops,  small  local  demand,  the  want  of  means  of  export,  and  a 
reotiction  of  money  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  inflow  of  tribute 
and  pay  which  used  to  centre  In  Poena  as  the  Peshwa's  head-qnarterfl«> 
The  result  was  a  considerable  fall  both  in  tillage  and  in  revenue*  The 
assessment  introduced  at  the  begiuning  of  British  rule  when  prices 
were  high  abont  forty  pounds  the  rupee  for  Indiau  millet,'  pressed 
heavily  ou  hmdhoiders  in  seasons  either  of  bad  crops  or  of  low 


Chapter  Tin. 

Laud- 

HiSTOBY. 


1  Eaat  IndiA  Fapen^  IV.  434. 

*CoL  8.  AndenoB  fa  Beoeui  RktiOniUBlnloiieriP  Iteport,  1875,  pan  9i  f^.  17-18. 

*At  BAjirdv's  rrstonition  the  country  was  h,\d  waste  by  war  and  famine,  tho 
people  were  reduced  to  misery,  and  the  gOTemment  derived  soafcely  u.uy  revenue 
from  its  landa.  Since  then,  in  spite  of  the  fanuing  system  and  the  exactions  of 
i^My's  offioon,  the  ooontry  has  completehr  ntSnnd,  thnw^  the  prateotion 
ftfrarded  it  liytlie  Britiih  Ooverament ;  and  BAjmlT  Imw  aoenmnlslea  IboM  tieimfwi 
\vhirh  he  is  iniAv  t'nii:ilMN-\n<,'  against  lii-s  benefactors.  Thr  British  Gnvrmnirnt  rmt 
only  nrotectod  the  JPeshwa's  oyra  posaesaions,  but  maintained  his  righta  aHroad.' 
Mr.  Klphinstone's  SAtdra  Proclamation,  1818,  in  Formb's  EIphinRtoDe,  1884,  63. 

'  At  Indipur  the  Inr^'nn  millet  or  jrnr!  mpro  prices  •were  about  97  pounds  in  1817, 
48  in  1818,  34  in  ISIO,  3i)  ia         aud     ui  im»  1822,  and  1823.   Bom.  Gov.  8«l. 
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The  BEiTisn, 
1818-1884. 


prices.  Consequontlj  the  leading  features  of  the  revenue  sjstem 
before  1836  were  high  assessment  and  large  rcmisaioiis.^  About 
1825,  wi&  a  view  to  leKoTe  the  diatressj  Mr.  Priugle  was  appointed 
to  BurToy  tlie  district  and  revise  the  assessment.  His  Burwf 
settlement  was  introdnced  over  the  whole  district  between  1829  ana 
1831.  The  measnre  proved  a  failure  partly  from  the  heaviness  and 
inequality  of  the  assessment  and  bad  seasons  and  low  priws,  and 
partly  from  the  evil  practices  of  Mr.  Pringle'a  native  establishmout. 
The  defects  of  tbe  settlement  were  early  foreseen  by  the  revenue 
officers,  and,  in  Inddpur  and  other  parts  of  the  oollectorate,  the  new 
rates  were  either  not  levied  or  wore  soon  discontinued,  and  the 
difference  between  the  amount  due  and  the  amount  collected  was 
shown  as  a  remission.  About  1835  the  regular  revenue  survey  waa 
undertakexL  The  first  settlement  gnaranteed  for  thirty  yeeis  was 
introduced  into  Indl^pnr  in  and  the  last  into  MAval  in 

1853-54. 

After  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  November  1817  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Poona  fell  to  the  British  and  by  the  close 
of  the  year  all  local  disturbance  had  ceased.  The  only  parts  of  tho 
district  which  saffered  from  the  war  were  Haveli,  Jonnar,  andSimrj 
llirough  will  ill  the  Peahwa  Bijirdv  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
Berars.-  The  chief  measures  adopted  by  the  English  were  to 
appoint  (April- June  1818)  a  Collector  of  Poona  to  travel  over  the 
district  and  control  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  also  to  act  as 
district  magistrate  and  circoit  judge.  The  officer  sfmointed  waa 
CSaptain  H.  D.  Robertson.'  The  straggling  charges  of  the  Mar&tha 
mamlatddra  were  formed  into  compact  sub-divisions  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £5000  to  £7000  (Rs.  50,000 -Rs.  70,000),  and  over 
each  a  mamlatdar  on  £7  to  £15  (Rs.  70-150)  a  month  was  placed.* 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  starting  the  new  administration  was 
the  want  of  men  suited  to  be  mAmlatdtoi.  As  the  British  ooonpied 
the  country  before  the  Peshwa's  cause  was  desperate,  few  men  of 
local  position  or  training  at  first  entered  the  English  service.  Tho 
English  were  forced  to  employ  what  men  they  could  find  without 
much  regard  to  their  merit.  Still  when  the  struggle  with  tho 
peahwa  was  over  and  the  final  treaty  waB  <M>nclnded,  the  Colleotor 
was  able  to  secure  a  fair  number  of  respectable  servants  of  the  old 
government.  A  few  mdmlatddrs  "wcro  brought  from  Madras,  partly 
Jtrom  motives  of  general  policy  and  that  they  might  act  as  a  check 
on  local  corruption,  and  partly  to  introduce  some  models  of  system 


'  Most  writors  hrivf  ricTced  that  the  rates  first  introduoed  by  the  British  were 
too  high.  Sir  (1.  \\  uigate  wrote  about  1840  :  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
early  Collectors  ovcr-eetimatcd  the  capability  of  the  Deccan  and  that  the'  rates 
drained  the  country  of  its  agrioiiltaial  capital.  Deocaa  liiots  Ckunmiaaiomn'  htgpaii, 
1875,  |Kura  33  pp.  19-90,  Aoeording  to  bodm  MMOdnts  aa»  oavM  of  diafawn  mw  llio 
faliiifying  of  village  records  by  ihc  li  reditnry  officers.  linitellMlt  ShorfaldOb 
October  1835,  Bom.  GoT.  Rev.  Rec  tiUbof  1836,  Sd- 86. 

2  Captiiiii  H.  D.  Bobertaon,  CoUector,  life  FlBbininv  188BL  Bom.  Gov.  B«v.  Bm< 
117  of  182S^  609. 

*  Heboid  Narrative,  TIL  120.  Captain  Henrv  Dnndas  Robertson  had  charge  of  tho 
city  ami  <llst  i  i  t  of  Poona  of  which  ne  was  Collector  of  Revenue,  Judge,  and  Magis- 
,trate.   Uis  district  lay  between  the  Nim  and  fihima.   Grant  Doffa  Mar&this,  679. 

*  Ur.  ElphiiwIoiMk  Ootobw  iai9,  Bd.  im$  »V  Sl>  BmI  India  Fk|Mn  17. 168*1601 
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and  regalarity.^    Tbe  chief  change,  in  £acfc  almost  the  only  in  ten-    (SiBFtcr  YIIL 

tional  change,  introduced  in  the  revenue  management  was  abolishing^ 
revonno  farming.  Farming-  was  abolished  in  jul  departments  except 
in  the  cuBtoms  whera  there  were  no  complaiuta,  and  apparently  no 
oppreenon.  In  other  reepeots  as  far  as  possible  the  existing  system  Utt'iHO. 
was  maintained.  The  object  was  to  levy  the  revenue  according 
to  the  actual  cultivation  ;  to  lighten  tlio  assessment ;  to  introduce 
no  new  cesses  ;  and  to  abolish  no  cesses  except  the  obviously  nniu«?fc. 
The  orders  were  above  all  things  to  avoid  inuovatious.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  to  avoid  innovations  the  introduction  of  foreign  rulera 
and  of  foreign  maxims  of  government  cansed  many  changes.  In 
the  ravine  department  Mr.  Eljdiiiutone  believed  that  most  of  the 
changes  were  beneficial.  The  improvement  was  not  so  much  in  the 
rules  as  in  the  way  of  cari^-iug  out  the  rules.  Faith  was  kept  with 
the  landholder,  more  liberal  advances  were  made,  he  was  free  from 
false  charges  as  pretexts  to  extort  money,  and  bis  oomplsints  fonnd 
a  readier  bearing  and  a  surer  redress*  On  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  new  ways  were  distasteful  to  certain  sections  of  the  people. 
There  were  more  forms  and  there  was  nioro  strictness.  The 
m^mlatd^rs  disliked  the  narrow  limits  within  which  their  discre- 
ttott  was  bounded ;  they  preferred  the  old  system  of  perquisites  to 
tbe  new  system  of  pay.  The  beads  of  tbe  villages  saw  that  tbe 
minnter  mqniiy  into  the  distribution  of  tbe  Government  rental 
amon«?  the  villagers  weakened  their  power,  and  that  the  closer 
examination  of  the  village  charges  or  sadi/rar  A;/iarc/i  reduced  their 
incomes.  In  the  luiuds  of  the  people,  against  the  advuutagu  oi  a 
decrease  in  village  charges,  was  set  the  blank  cansed  by  tbe 
stoppage  of  former  charities  and  amusements.  Eveiy  effort  was 
made  to  aaccrtaiu  the  condition  of  tlie  landholders  and  to  make 
the  assi'ssment  light.  Where  there  was  any  suspicion  of  fraud 
lands  woro  m^bsured.  During  the  first  two  years  (1817-1819)  the 
Collector  settled  with  tbe  headman  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  whole 
revenue  of  tbe  village,  and  gave  him  a  deed  or  pattcu  After  tiie 
first  season^  before  the  s  tt!  ment  was  condnded  the  Collector  ascer- 
tained how  much  each  landholder  had  to  pay  and  that  he  agreed  that 
the  amount  .set  against  him  represented  his  fair  share.  In  all  cases 
the  foundation  of  the  assessment  was  the  amount  which  the  village  had 
paid  when  tbe  people  considered  themselves  well  governed.  From 
this  amount  dednctions  were  made  either  because  3  a  redaction  in 
cultivation  or  on  other  specific  grounds.  The  assessments  wore 
much  lighter  than  formerly  and  much  clearer  and  more  uniform.^ 

The  chief  ditiiculty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  village  settlement 
was  the  want  of  reoordei  Under  tbe  forming  system  the  village 
records  oessed  to  be  used.  Occasionally  papers  lumded  down  from 


>  Tbe  IfadrM  mAmhtdHw  ware  more  actiye,  more  obedient,  more  exact,  and  more 

methodical  than  M.irdtha  BrAhmans.  They  introducotl  new  lormK  of  respect  for 
their  immediate  superiors  and  at  tho  name  timu  ehowol  less  consideration  to  tbe 
peat  men  of  the  country.  To  tho  bulk  of  the  people  their  hearing  vs  nmgh,  linrah, 
and  iniolant.  It  waa  interestinB  to  consideV  which  of  theao  obaraet^^^rii^tica  the 
Madrairia  bad  taken  from  the  Musalmdns  and  which  from  tiie  English.  Mr. 
Elphinstono,  25th  OlL  1  r  1319,  Ed.  1S72,  30-31,  Eoatlraia  Tapera  IV.  168-lW. 
<  Mr.  £lphiiutoue,  im,  ^  1872,  30-92^  Eut India  Ta^rs  iV.  168-169. 
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Chapter  VIII.     the  earlier  mdmlatddrs  and  fee-men  or  damkddrs  stowed  the  reveuuo 
.y~^_  of  whole  yillageSj  but  they  were  seldom  for  any  series  of  years.  And 

^  aSt  whHe  the  fsniiiDg  system  was  m  foroe,  tiie  hereditary  distrioi 

officers  had  lost  their  importance,  few  of  them  had  praaerved  their 
records.    The  records  of  the  village  accountants  were  also  mutilated, 
full  of  falsifications  and  interpolations,  and  never  trustworthy.* 
1817-t8,  In  1817-18  the  existing  Maratha  settlement  was  maintained  and 

dednctione  were  granted  for  any  payments  which  had  heeii  made 
since  the  banning  of  the  year.  Tae  aettlemeiit  was  with  the  village 
headmen,  who.  Captain  Robertson  says,  imposed  npon  him  and  drained 
the  people  as  much  as  they  could.  The  people  claimed  to  have 
snflfered  from  the  war  and  considerable  deductions  had  to  be  made 
on  this  account,  though,  except  in  the  tracts  of  Bdjir^v's  march, 
Gaptain  Boberteon  bdieved  the  people  had  Buffered  less  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  sufTer  in  yeckra  ol  peace  and  regular  taxation.' 
18J8-19,  close  of  the  year  all  balances  were  remitted.'   In  1818-10  the 

crops  were  flourishing  and  the  returns  good.  On  account  of  the 
dimcnity  of  collecting  detailed  village  information.  Captain  Bobert* 
■on  continned  the  settlement  with  Sie  headmen.*    There  were  no 


1  Mr.  C9ui|»lio,  20th  August  1822,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rtte.  68  of  1823,  170  171. 
Oompua  SMt  htdiM,  fkpen  ilL  dM  mm!  LmuI.  Shortnda^  lafc  Oelobar  Boa, 
Ctor.^tr.  Bm.  eM  of  im,  M. 

•CwtainBobertaon,  Collector,  Ist  February  1825,  Bom.  Cov.  Rev.  Hie  117  of 
I8SS,  009.  Accordinc  to  Dr.  Cu«U  (2Uth  Febmary  1820.  Trans.  Horn.  Lit.  Soc.  III. 
9S8)  ihepeoDle  of  Loni  villags  hailed  their  transfer  to  the  British  aa  a  happy 
event.  The eboUtioD  of  the  revenue  contraotinff  aystem,  and  the  liberal  rt  mi9.<iionH  in 
oonseciuenoe  Of  loieoe  by  the  war,  confirmed  we  high  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  Britnh  justice  and  liberality. 

*  Captain  fiobettsoo,  10th  October  1821,  East  India  Papers  IV.  526. 

*  Dr.  GMte  writes  on  the  SMh  of  Febmary  1820  (Trans. Ikm.  Lit.  Soe.  HI.  873-276) 
about  the  revenue  settlement  of  the  T><mi  village  on  the  Ahmadnagar  road.  These 
details  apply  to  the  whole  I'ooiia  district.  "  The  revenues  arc  derived  from  a  direct 
tAx  on  the  land,  and  some  extra  impositions  which  must  also  indirectly  come  from 
the  same  sooroe.  The  Uad  tax  VMiet  Iram  yeer  to  vear  aocordiiu;  to  Uie  qiumtity 
under  enltlvaiton.  Leads  ■»  rlssssil  into  three  ktom  and  pay  a  axed  t»»  according 
to  their  quality,  agreeably  to  n  rate  and  measurement  made  200  years  ago  by  the 
Muhammadans  ;  previously  to  which  time  the  custom  seems  to  have  lieeu  for  the 
^venuMBt  to  have  a  oertain  proportion,  about  half  of  the  produce,  or  to  commute 
it  for  monev  at  the  market  price.  The  land  tax  is  not  mcreascd  iu  faNon  r:\Me 
seasons,  and  in  very  unfavourable  seasons  the  Government  inakei)  a  ixiiusj>ion. 
Waste  and  foul  lands  pay  such  atjiall  rent  a.s  in:iy  be  agreed  on  between  the  tenant 
and  the  Goveinment  agent  till  they  have  been  brought  fully  under  cultivation,  when 
they  heoone  liable  to  the  established  tax.  Of  £130  (Rs.  1300),  the  amoant  of  the 
revenue  settlement  for  1818,  £120  (Rs.  1200)  were  derived  from  the  direct  tax  on 
the  hind  and  £10  (Rs.  100)  f  roni  indirect  taxes  ;  £24  8a.  (Hs.  244)  of  this  amount 
were  granted  to  defray  the  exi»ensc3  of  the  religious  and  charitable  establiriiflMnts 
of  Loni,  and  various  customary  charges  and  presents  allowed  by  the  Government. 
moA  £80  (Re.  900)  were  remitted  1^  the  Oolleotor  in  consequence  of  the  no- 
favourable  season  and  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators.  The  yearly  settlement  Tor 
the  revenue  the  village  is  to  pay  for  the  ensuing  year,  takes  place  a  little  before  %hm 
beffinning  of  the  rainy  season.  The  pdtH  and  httkami  first  assemble  all  the 
caltivators,  when  the  Idgvad  jhdda  or  written  details  of  cultivation  for  the  past 

? rear  are  produced,  and  an  agreement  made  with  each  of  them  for  the  quantity  ho 
8  to  cultivate  in  the  apjtroacning  srason.  A«  the  ;>f/7i7'/«  credit  with  the  Government 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  his  village  and  tlie  state  of  cultivation,  he  endeavoarato 
extend  this  by  ntl  means  in  his  power.  The  headman  will  not  ^ow  a  lAttttorf  or 
hereditary  landholder  to  throw  uj)  landH  he  had  cultivated  the  year  before  ;  and 
should  any  part  of  his  thai  or  estate  bo  waste,  lie  upbraids  him  and  threatens  to 
exact  the  land  tax  for  it  if  he  does  not  bring  it  under  cultivation.  The  headniau 
has  less  hold  on  the  «pri  or  casual  ht^er  who  will  go  where  he  can  get  land  on  the 
heat  teniM,  and  iaoUu^  to  treat  Ub  with  grefttoooiideratiaii.  If  from  any  cause 
tha iijiHthmtana to tiuvwitphiilaBde,  hen  privately  proidied  b  • 
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greater  indulgence ;  or  if  ho  is  in  distrcsa  for  money  lie  is  promised  advaueess  or 
tagdi  from  the  Government.    When  the  pdtil  and  kuibirni  have  made  these  prolimi- 
tkMTj  agnemttnts,  ttiey  prooe«d  to  the  CoUeotor,  or  his  agent,  aud  enter  into  another 
•greement  for  tiMemoimt  of  revenue  to  lie  pud  for  the  appioechin^'  y«^r,  subject  to 
remissions  nn  acennnt  of  ai^mdni  and  jiultdni,  that  is  the  destroying  influeDce  of  skiee 
and  rulers  or  the  hand  of  Uod  and  the  kiug.    The  revenues  are  usually  collected  bf 
four  instalment!.   TkB  Ikil  boigiiie  about  October,  and  is  termed  the  lujidr  vaUi,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  cnm  reaped  at  this  time  which  consists  of  rdle,  mug, 
uditl,  maka,  mva,  and  vari.   This  instalment  is  in  the  pmportion  of  one-eighth  or 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue.    The  second  takes  place  in  Juniiary,  anil  is  termed 
the  kharif  patti  or  tax,  and  is  the  largest  iiuttaimeDt,  l>eing  about  one  half  of  the 
whole.   The  third  is  termed  the  fttfti  patti,  and  begins  in  March  ;  and  the  fmirtb,  the 
dkdr  sdl patti  or  a  final  settlement,  nsually  takes  place  in  May.  The  ftdlowin^^  is  tlic 
process  usually  observed  io  realizing  the  revenues.    The  native  collector  or  uniiilat- 
dir  of  the  division  aends  an  armed  messenger  witli  a  written  order  on  the  p<iti/  to 
pay  him  mi  instalinent  of  the  revenue,  me&iiomng  the  amount,  on  account  of  e 
Bpeelfled  erop.  The  order  mna :  '  Tak  muMtm  trnkZoni  tarmTSoM^  pnfnl  Poena 
(the  Arabic  year  follows)  mnuje  machkur  M  marJdur  paiki  tutidr  patti  haddal 
ifs.  SOO  gheun  huzuryenya  kdimU  mpdi  pdthvila  dht. '  (£)igued).  That  is  to  the  headman 
of  Loni  viEue,  in  the  group  of  Sandis,  in  the  district  of  Poona,  in  the  Arabic  year 
so  and  so,  ot  the  said  village  for  the  said  yeer  on  aoconnt  of  the  first  instalment 
Rs.  200  to  bring  to  head-quarters  a  messenger  ia  aent.   The  pdtil  on  thia  sends  the 
beai^lle  or  nAar  to  the  house  of  each  cultivator,  and  summons  liini  to  attend  at  the 
duivdi  or  village  office  next  morning,  aiul  bo  prenared  to  pay  hia  proportion  of  the 
Ittatalment  of  tiie  revenue  that  ia  dne.  The  fieaamaii,  ▼illage  clerk,  and  measen^ 
go  to  the  office  and  squat  on  a  cloth  on  the  cowdungcd  floor  and  the  landholders 
attend  in  succession.    Some  at  oiicc  pay  tlieir  share,  and  take  a  receipt  or  pdt^i  from 
tilie  clerk-    Many  beg  for  a  few  days'  respite,  seldom  more  tlian  a  week,  to  enable 
them  to  diacliarge  their  ahare.   The  amount  of  annual  tax  paid  by  anv  individual 
in  the  Ixmi  TiOaee  ia  not  more  than  Be.  60,  and  that  of  the  majority  ia  Ba.  20,  eo 
tli.it  file  sum  to  be  paid  at  an  Instalment  is  often  only  two  or  three  rupees.  Tlio 
money  is  paid  to  the  headman  who  hands  it  to  the  village  potddr  or  treasurer  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  good.    If  it  it  good  the  potddr  stamps  his  mark  on  it,  and 
^dien  the  collections  of  the  day  are  over,  he  talue  it  to  hia  house.   Aa  aoon  aa  the 
whole  instalment  has  been  reafized,  it  ia  aewed  in  a  leather  bag  by  the  dioemaker, 
stjalcd  by  the  headman,  and  sent  by  a  MhAr,  under  charge  of  the  messenger,  to  the 
m&mlatditr.    If  the  pdiU  has  not  been  able  to  realize  the  amonnt  of  the  order  on  him, 
he  aenda  all  he  haa  collected  with  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  mAmlatddr,  but  the 
Tn  rssenger  doea  not  in  thia  caae  quit  the  viUagetiU  he  haa  beenordendte  doaobj 
his  employer." 

iC^itMii  Bohertmi,  OoUedor,  M M.  1826^ Bon- Gov. B«v.  Bcft  117olim 
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oomplaintB  of  over-assessment.    Perhaps  tlie  dread  of  the  new  CluptarVXII. 

Government  prevented  tlio  headmen  from  oppressing  the  people; 
p'rimps  they  took  advautago  of  the  change  and  friglitGiicd  the  por.]>lM 
irom  complaining.  Captain  ilobertson  surveyed  and  measured  iho 
Kane  MayaL  The  surveyors  were  men  from  BeUri  in  Madras  and 
they  were  allowed  to  oany  oat  Sir  Thomaa  Mnnro's  snrrey  mle& 
But  tho  survey  was  badly  done  and  showed  so  enormoiia  an  aasesi^ 
nent  that  Captain  Rfdicrt^^on  did  not  adopt  it. 

In  October  1819  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  rayatidr  or  ISJ9-20, 
individual  landholder  settlement  instead  of  a  maujevdr  that  is  a 
village  or  headman  settlement  The  change  had  to  be  introdooed 
slowfy  and  with  caution.  In  the  first  season  the  mistake  was  made 
of  settling  with  the  people  for  the  customary  or  vahivdt  rates  and 
not  for  the  full  or  kamdl  rates,  and  either  the  village  headmen  or 
the  hereditary  officers  raised  largo  sums  from  the  people  in  addition 
to  what  they  paid  to  Government.  In  this  year  the  crops  were  fair, 
and  the  price  of  grain  was  high  aboat  twenty. four  pounds  the  rupee 
(2|>3  payUe)*  Bnt  an  epidemic  of  idiolera,  which  had  broken  ont 
in  tho  previous  season,  proved  so  fatal  that  the  population 
seriously  reduced  and  cultivation  spread  but  little.^ 
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Chapter  Till*       Of  tbe  state  of  tlie  district  and  of  the  sy^tcTrt  of  land  administration 
in  18'?0-'21,  when  the  power  of  the  British  had  been  long"  enonp-h 
esial>lished  for  their  oflBcers  to  gain  a  famihar  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  of  the  condition  of  the  districtj  several  reports^  chieB/ 
im-ii.  ^  Captain  Boberteon  the  Collector,  haro  left  intereatiBg 

and  fairly  complete  and  dear  details.*   After  Jane  1820,  v/hen 
IndAptir  and  Shivner  or  Junnar  Were  tranfferred  from  Ahmad nnrrar 
to  Poona,  the  district  stretched  (October  1821)  abont  120  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  iliirty-fivc 
milee  and  an  area  of  abont  4200  square  mUes.   The  population 
was  abont  600,000  or  119  to  the  square  milo,  and  the  jeariy 
revenue   was  about  £100,000  (Rs.  10,00,000),  of  which  about 
£65,000  (K«  0,50,000)  belonged  to  Government  and  abont  .€5^5,000 
(Ks.  3,00,000)  were  alienated.'    The  1213  villages  of  which  ol7| 
were  alienated,  were  grouped  into  nine  sub-divisions,  Poona  Citj, 
Bhimthadi,  Indlipnr,  P&bai,  Khed,  Pnrandhar,  Haveli,  UAvnl,  and 
ShiTner  or  Junnar,  the  last  eight  yielding  an  average  revenue 
of  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000)  and  under  the  charge  of  nmnilatddi-s 
whose  pay  varied  from  £84  to  £180  (Rs.  840- Rs.  1800)  a  year.^ 
About  700  men  were  engaged  for  the  protection  of  the  district  of 
whom  192  were  oaah-paid  fort  guards  or  shibandii,  407  werereveniie 
messengers  or  peons,  and  100  were  land-paid  militia  or  ^heUanadis* 
The  country  was  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  the  sunset  or  vidval 
lands  in  the  hilly  west  from  which  Shivdji  had  drawn  the  flower  of 
his  troops,  and  the  eabtern  plain  or  deshJ'    The  western  hills  were 
covered  with  timber  and  brushwood,  ^d  the  eastern  hills  and  tho 
whole  plain  country  were  bare  of  trees.'   Many  rivers  passed  east 
and  south-east  from  the  Sahyadris.   Their  valleys,  which  were 
known  as  TcJtores  and  ncr/t,  had  rich  soil,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
were  well  peopled  and  fairly  cultivated  though  there  were  no  watered 
crops  or  high  tillage.    The  stock  of  fish  was  by  no  means  plentiful, 
and  lew  of  the  ^sh  were  good  eating.   Tigers  were  found  in  the 
west,  and  all  over  the  district  were  panthers,  hyenas,  woIvck,  and 
wild  hog.    The  hills  yielded  little ;  the  supply  of  teak  and  poon 
(Calophyllum  elatum)  was  scatity,  and  the  timber  was  sTimll.  The 
hill  grasf?  in  tho  west  was  good  for  homed  cattJo  tlunigh  not  for 
sheep  or  for  horses,  and  on  the  skirta  of  the  eastern  hills  there 
was  ezoellent  nass  both  for  sheep  and  for  horses.   Compared  with 
other  parts  of  India  the  climate  was  good,  the  air  was  lig-ht, 
the  cold  bracinpr,  and  the  heat  not  oppressive.    During  1818-19 
numbers  had  perished  in  a  deadly  plague  of  cholera ;  but  this 
was  unusual ;  the  chief  diseases  were  fever,  ague,  aif ections  of  the 
liver  and  bowels,  and  violent  oolds.'  Eixcept  a  few  showers  £rom 


809- 614,  616-517;  lOih  OotolMr  1821,  East  India,  Pttpeni  IV.  580.   So  terrible 
this  cJi  1l  I  I  that  in  one  village  of  1000  people  460  died.    Bom.  (;ov.  8cl.  CLI,  264. 

>  Captain  H.  D.  Kob«rtaon,  Collector,  Ist  May  1820  luid  iUth  October  1821,  East 
bdia  rapeni  IV. 

*  CapUin  RobertM)n.  Ut  May  1820,  East  India  Ftrnm  IV,  408  j  10th  October 

1821,  KMt  India  Papers  IV.  r.24  525. 

»  l-jiHt  Tii  lia  Papers  n  ,  r.  j,>,  526,  ,585.  Ext,  Rev.  Ix^^tt<>r  from  Bombay,  5th  Nov. 
1828,  Kant  India  Papers  III,  811.  Mr.  £lphilitfeoiie»  1819,  Kd.  1872,  31.  and  Sm» 
India  !  ai    s  I  v.  l  ao.  *  East  India  Papew,  IV.  690.   *  fiut  India  Papera,  IV.  404. 

7  East  WU  Papers.  IV.  403 ;  Heber**  NmstiTe^  Ed.  ia29»  HI.  114. 

»  East  India  Papers,  IV.  404. 
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tlie  north-eaafe  in  November  the  supply  of  rm  was  from  the  soathw  Oiaptgr  vni. 
west.    Wifchin  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Sahjidrui  tlie  fall  of  lain 

was  geTHTftlly  snfficifMit.  East  of  this  the  supply  was  scanty  and  in 
8upa  and  i'atas  great  scnrritips  were  frequent.  Of  the  12l3yi]]ag6a 
or  manjes  some  were  alouu  and  others  had  hauileLB  or  vddis.  Forty 
to  ninety  villages  formed  a  group  called  a  iarf  or  mqhdl  wiliii  in 
each  groop  a  market  town  or  A;a«6a.  Five  to  eight  village  groups 
formed  a  division  called  subha,  prdnt,  or  desk.  The  village 
boundaries  were  in  most  cases  natural  bonndario«.  the  limiting  line 
in  hilly  districts  as  a  rule  carefully  following  the  pan  lot  or  water- 
shed. Most  of  the  villages  were  open.  Some  had  walls  of  mad  said 
stone  and  in  others  the  sides  and  gable  ends  of  the  outer  honsee 
were  so  connected  as  to  Form  a  valuable  defenoa^  There  were  three 
chief  varieties  of  soil,  black  or  kali,  white  or  pniidhn,  and  rod  or 
tdmbat.  Of  the  black  soil  there  were  three  varieties ;  the  first 
called  domhi  and  kevaldhdn,  the  richest  variety  but  not  the  most 
popular  becanse  of  the  large  amount  of  water  which  it  required ;  the 
stony  called  khadkdl  or  dhondalf  the  most  esteemed  variety  because 
it  wanted  comparatively  little  water,  though  it  required  manure  and 
in  spite  of  the  husbandman's  skill  in  mixing  crops  was  believed  to 
be  losmg  its  power  ;  the  third  variety  of  black  was  when  the  black 
was  mixed  with  saud,  clay,  or  limestone.  Of  the  white  or  pdndhri 
there  were  several  ▼arielie&  Most  of  it  was  charged  with  lime. 
But  the  husbandmen  liked  *it  as  it  was  a  dean  soil  growing  few 
wf'Ofls.  The  red  or  copper  soil  was  of  several  shades.  It  was 
gt  111  1  ;il]y  a  poor  soil  along  the  skirts  of  the  bills  rough  and  stiff  to 
work  and  requiring  deep  ploughing.  If  well  worked  it  sometimes 
yielded  large  crops.  The  chief  yarieties  were  pure  red  or  wurmal 
tdmbdi,  the  lightest  and  richest  variety,  deeper  and  sandi^  than 
any  other;  npland  or  mdljamin  thin  and  with  rock  near  the  surface  ; 
vaUar  or  sandy  fairly  rich  when  tolerably  deep  ;  and  chopan  shedvat 
or  chikiu  a  clayey  soil  iouud  near  river  banks.  Of  other  soils  in 
swampy  lands  there  was  a  clayey  variety  called  shemhttd  or  vpdl* 
Boughly,  of  the  whole  area  of  arable  land  perhaps  about  fifty  per 
cent  were  black  or  kdliy  twelve  per  cent  white  or  pdndhri,  thirty  per 
cent  red  or  Inmhdi,  and  eight  per  cent  of  other  soils.  Of  the  fifty 
per  cent  of  black  land  about  forty  yielded  dry  grains  or  jirdijat  or 
were  waste ;  and  of  the  remaining  ten,  two  per  cent  yielded  garden 
crops,  five  per  cent  cold  weather  or  rahi  crops  watered  by  obannols, 
and  three  per  cent  cold  weather  crops  watered  from  wells.  Of  the 
twelve  per  cent  of  white  land  one  per  cent  yielded  garden  crops,  two 
per  cent  cold  wentlmr  crops  watered  by  channels,  two  per  cent  cold 
weather  crops  watered  from  wells,  and  seven  per  cent  dry  crops.* 
Of  the  thirty  per  cent  of  red  land  twenty-seven  per  cent  yielded  dry 
crops  or  were  waste.  Of  ilie  remaining  three  per  cent  half  a  per  cent 
yielded  garden  cropsj  one  and  »  haB  per  cent  yielded  channel 
watered  cold  weather  cropsj  and  one  per  cent  well  watered  cold 


«  BztFMl  1t«veime  Letter  from  Bemtey,  27ih  November  1822,  Bm(  India  Papws 

HI.  793  70 1      Kast  India  Papers,  IV.  408, 
*  Captaiji  KoUrtsou,  10th  October  1821,  in  East  India  i'apers  XY.  i>o5  -  !j^<o. 
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weatlier crops.  The  eiglit  percent  of  other  soils  either  yielded  dry- 
crops  or  were  not  under  tilu^.    According  to  these  returns  eifrh-v 
two  per  cent  of  the  arable  1h7u1  yielded  dry  crops,  and  eig-liteen  \ 
cent  yielded  watered  crops.    Of  the  watered  land  ten  per  cent  were 
black,  five  white,  and  three  red.    Of  the  eightj-two  per  cent  of  dry 
crop  land  ^loat  forty  per  cent  blacky  aeren  per  cent  white,  end 
seven  per  cent  red,  or  fifty-fonr  per  cent  in  all,  conld  ^row  cold 
wrath  or  cr^ps  ;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  por  coni  grew  only  o?irly 
or  ramy  weather  kharif  crops.    Of  those  eighty-two  per   cent  of 
unwatered  land  only  twenty-two  per  cent  were  under  late  cropa, 
about  forty  per  cent  were  nnder  kmif  crop,  and  aboat  twen  ty  par 
cent  were  waste  or  fallow.    Of  the  arable  land  of  the  district  abont 
twenty  per  cent  or  one-fifth  were  waste,  and  eighty  per  cent  or  foor- 
fifths  were  under  tillage.    Of  the  eighty  per  cent  under  tillage 
about  half  were  under  dry-crops.    Of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent 
three  and  a  half  were  under  garden  crops,  six  under  well- watered 
late  crops,  eight  and  a  half  nnder  channel  watered  late  crops,  and 
twenty-two  were  not  watered.   Of  the  forty  per  cent  nnder  early 
crops  thirty-five  per  cent  grew  the  betff^r  dry  grains,  four  per  cent 
grow  rice,  and  one  per  cent  grew  hill  grains  or  varkas,^    Of  the 
grains  grown  in  the  Poena  district  seTenteen,  which  w^re  specially 
prized  by  the  people,  were  known  as  the  great  gifts  or  makddan. 
These  were  ahhi,  ehavlya,  harhham,  hulge,  javas,  jondhle,  Zro  fru, 
lakh,  maaur,  mug,  rioe,  sdtu,  Ul,  iur,  iidid,  vdtdne,  and  wheat.  The 
other  products  were  small  grains,  aw ^a'f?/,  hajri,  hhddli,  dhonglya^ 
harik,  javaa,  kdthan  of  sorts,  kardai,  vuikti^  imdhf  mohrya,  ndgli, 
paote,  rdn-mug,  ran,  sadt,  aims,  til,  and  vari.    Besides  these  there 
were  sereral  wild  or  self-sown  grains,  chiefly  hwhade,  devbhdt,  hdvri 
hamal^,  pdkad,  til,  udid,  and  vartMij,  The  crops  generally 
grown  wore  on  garden  I  md  betel  leaves,  chillies,  carrots,  garlic, 
ginger,  Indian  corn,  kiidval,  kothimhir,  onions,  peas  or  vdtdne, 

radishes,  rdjyira,  rale,  adtu,  sugarcane,  sweet-potatoes,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  yams;  on  black  land  ambadij  hdjri,  gram,  hufgc,  jvdri, 
motft,  mtio,  fdvte,  rdle,  tobaoco»  fur,  vdtdne,  and  wheat;  on 
poor  land  hdjri ,  bhddlif  hulge,  math,  nd^U,  sdva,  til,  and  vari ;  on 
uplands  hdJri,  hhddli,  jondhle,  nngli,  nava,  tur,  and  vari ;  and  on 
pulse  or  kathan  land,  gram,  kardai,  vuwur,  sdtu,  vdl,  vdtdne,  and 
wheat.  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  seed 
required  to  sow  a  h^ha  or  aMot  three-f oorths  ox  an  acre  d  the 
dirorent  arops:' 


*  East  India  Papers,  IV,  C»>5  -6G7.  By  khari/' ii  to  be  onderstood  crops  brought  to 
maturity  by  the  tnousoon  rains  ;  and  by  ratdt  those  Uiat  are  matured  by  detrs  and  by 
irri^tion  and  pwfeial  ahowen  in  the  fair  •oaaan,  from  Novemb«r  till  MarolL  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  no  rice  is  euItlTated  by  irrigation,  all  whidiis  sown  depending 

solely  on  tho  f- lyth-wcat  rains,  aod  a  j)artiul  suu\  uncertain  Bi  i  i  ly  fi  ni  strcruna  th;it 
contmuti  to  How  for  a  fortnight  or  throe  weeks  after  the  aoutb-west  rains  cease. 
Captain  Robertson,  10th  October  1821,  East  India  Fapart  IV.  668. 

'In  the  treat  the  land  was  divided  into  three  cIaBsc<i,  varktu  or  upland,  tdtJUtn  or 
vnlae^and  Mmtfr  or  rice.  CapUuu  ii4>bertson,  10th  October  1821,  East  India  Fapcn 
IT.  SIS- 574 
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The  reBolt  of  two  ezperiments  on  finfc  rate  black  land  made 
Captain  Bobertson  on  the  31st  of  October  1820  iroa  to  show  an 
average  outturn  of  grain  to  tho  Englisli  aero  worth  about  £3 
(Rs.  30),  the  outturn  being  turned  into  money  on  the  basis  of  about 
forty  pounds  of  millet  (o  pdylw)  to  the  rupee.*  Estimatea  of 
the  betit  black  laud  in  three  good  and  three  bad  years  gave  a 
mean  h^ha  onttnm  of  103  pdylia  or  abont  824  poonda  worth 
£2  48.  (Ks.  22). 2  From  Hob,  Captain  Bobertson  thought  that  to 
give  a  fair  rctTirn  for  a  series  of  years,  one-fourth  should  bo  taken 
to  represent  the  iaiiure  of  crops  on  account  of  want  of  ,rain.  The 


*  The  trials  on  which  this  e.stimatc  was  based  v,  r  rr  :  Tn  TalesMon  T^hnn  (There  in  one 
pdnd  or  one-twentieth  of  a  bigha  of  the  field  calle<i  tiokal  which  had  the  lje«t  Boil  and 
yielded  the  beak  crop  of  the  ye*r  (a  middling  year),  f^thi  of  the  crop  were  bd^ri  and 
iVth  jvdri.  It  yielded  5^  P^tf^  thiitia  llO  wtMiu  worth  Rs.  22  to  the  bi'jha.  The 
second  trial  was  in  the  village  ofTAnkli  in  tbe  field  of  one  TnUii  KAle,  in  one-twentieth 
of  a  5j(///'t  of  tho  beet  black  land  of  a  mid  llii  L,'  crop  of  spilifd  millet  or  fHijri  mixed 
with  other  grains.  The  ba^ri  yielded  3^  ^yli9  that  is  at  the  rate  uf  624  f4t^  the 
^Mila,  woiw  Rs.  12^,  and  the  other  prodafito  worlli  Ba.UM.10  or  a  MalvalMat' 
Bfc  27  <M.7    East  India  Piipoi-s,  IV.  568. 

*  East  India  Papers,  IV.  4i6i>,  The  details  are  : 
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GhaptflrYIXI*     mean  bighd  out  I iii  n  would  then  be  about  616  pounds  (77  ;)ayK»)  worth 
^  £1  \2s.  (Hs.  1G).>     To  tliis  should  be  nflded  about  5(3  pounds  (7 

pdylts)  worth  3>v.  (Rs.  1^)  for  a  second  i  rup  or  a  total  mean  outturn 
of  about  672  pounds  (84  pdylis)  worth  £1  los.  {lis.  1 7^).  Experiments 
iSMO-ii,  esUmalieB  ieemed  to  show  that  the  mean  onttnni  of  second  elaas 

hmd  was  about  one-third  loss  than  tho  mean  outturn  of  the  beet 
land  that  is  about  448  pounds  (56  pdylis)  worth  about  £1  3«.  4t^d, 
(Ra,  11  09.101^).  Similar  estimates  gave  for  the  poorest  lands  an 
outturn  of  about  fivc-seveutha  less  that  ib  of  about  192  pounds 
(2.'^  pdylis)  worth  about  Os.  4|<Z.  (Hs.S  That  is  fur  the  three 

leaaiDg  ciMses  of  land  an  average  onttnm  of  about  437 1  ponnds 
(5i§  pay  lis)  worth  about  £1  l8.7d.  (Rs.lO  aa.  12§).*  The  rates  in 
force  in  tho  greater  part  r  f  tho  district  under  the  Maratha  nr  kamdl 
pettloment  were,  except  in  the  western  rice  hinds  or  about  tweT^ty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  whole,  a  higha  of  dry  laud  fit  to  yield  yegetabies 
or  jirdyat  malai,  6«.  (Rs.  3);  a  bigha  of  pulse  or  kdtkan  land  4«. 
(R&  2);  a  higha  of  second  class  land  3^.  (Bs.  a  higha  of 
third  class  land  2t.  (Be.  1) ;  and  a  bigha  of  fourth  cIssh  land  Is.  6dL 
(12  as.),  that  is  an  average  of  about  3*'.  S^d.  (Re.l  asAO  \)  that  is 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  average  outturn.*  As  regards 
watered  land  Captaiu  Kobertsou'ti  estimates  of  outturn  were  for 
nnhnsked  wheat  on  a  higha  of  black  soil  of  the  first  sort  aboat 
1728  pounds  (21  C>  pdylis),  of  the  second  sort  about  1344  ponnds 
(168  pdyliif),  and  of  tho  third  sort  about  12G4  pounds  (158  2)dylis). 
This  gives  for  the  three  sorts  an  average  of  nliout  li4-0  pounds 
{180  pdylif)  the  bigha  that  is  about  1728  pounds  (210  pdylis)  the 
acre.^  The  current  assessment  on  a  bigha  yielding  this  produce  was 
8s.  (Bs.  4)  if  it  was  watered  from  a  channel,  and  12«.  (Bs.  6)  if  it  was 
watered  from  a  well.  Captain  Robertson's  experiments  in  rice  lands 
gave  a  a  outturn  of  about  1806  pounds  (1  hhandi  and  IJ  mans 
or  2%b^  pay} i.s)  for  a  good  crop,  about  1281  pounds  (151^  mans 
or  160i  pdylis)  for  a  middle  crop,  and  about  777  pounds  (9^  mans 
or  97 1  pdylis)  for  a  poor  crop,  that  is  an  STeiage  of  about  1288 
pounds  mans)  equal  to  161  pdylis  the  higha  or  207  pdylis  that 
IS  30|  English  bushels  tho  acre.  Tho  season  of  1820  when  the 
CJfperiments  wore  made  was  a  ])oor  rice  year  and  a  more  rorn>ct 
average  was  said  to  be  20  tnana  the  bigha  or  ^7  bushels  the  acre.^ 


>  Eaat  India  rapcr«.  IV.  569 -RTO. 

'That  U  aboQt  520  poands  (65pdylit)  worth  Rs.  12  as.9i  the  »cro.  East  ladi* 
Papers,  IV.  570.    According  to  (k^mn  Robertson  (lOtb  October  1821  BMk  India 

Pap«r8,  IV.  TiTO)  2f  pints  are  eqaal  to  one  mcasnrt-d  nhf^r.  The  eqnivalentoOflNlfiil 
in  the  text  are  given  at  two  pouada  tlio  4t/tcr  ur  eight  puuiuls  the  ixij^ii, 

*  EMt  India  Papers,  IV.  570. 

*  Captain  Roberteon  eetiniatee  thia  acre  onttorn  of  216  fN^ftw  or  804  then  eqwd  to 
32  English  sfeaTidArd  hnahehu  ftttd  notion  (10th  Ook.  1821)         the  pooreet  IumA  m 

Scotland  }  of  o.'its  from  onr  br'r  and  a  cjuark-r  to  one  l>olc  and  a  half  or  from 
five  to  SIX  huiitieU  to  the  EnglnUi  acre  ;  the  average  barley  t>mluce  to  the  ac-rc  oa 
middling  land  in  Scotland  i»  twenty  basbels  ;  tho  average  of  wheat  is  twcnty-f.jar 
hashels.  In  Yorkshire  the  average  of  onta  is  fifty-eight  bashela.  Barley  in  the  mid- 
land district  of  Glonoester  yields  sometimes  sixty  bnaheb  hat  the  average  is  thirty  - 
four  huHhclH  ;  in  tho  vale  of  Gloucxstor  a  fanner  in  17S4  averaginl  from  fifty  acrca  no 
less  than  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  of  whcc^  but  thia  was  considered  a  very 
anperier  crop.  Esat  Indi»  Pu>ers,  IV.  ffjl* 
iOMl  India  Fapeni,  IV.  571-672. 
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As  regards  the  style  of  tillage  Captain  Robertson  noticed  that  land 

xvn'^  not  plought?J  oftoner  than  onrc  in  tbree  or  four  years.    In  the 
other  years  harrowing  was  consmeit'ii  enough.    Hut  this  harrowing 
was  laborious  as  to  destroy  the  weeds  it  bad  to  be  repeated  four 
times,  eacb  time  in  an  opposite  direction.^   As  repfards  the  cost  of 
tillage  Captain  Robertson's  inquiries  showed  tluit  a  set  of  eight 
bullocks  could  till  about  26  acres  (35  highds)  of  good  bad  and 
indifTfront  land,  and  about  10  ncres  (25  htghfh)  of  g-ood  land.  A 
buUuck  cost  on  an  averi».ge  11  ids.  (Us.  18)  and  lasted  ten  years, 
that  is  the  team  of  eight  bullocks  represented  an  average  yearly 
charge  of  £1  9«.  (Ra  14|).   -The  cattle  were  fed  on  gfrsss  and  straw 
wliicTi  cost  almost  nothing,  and  a  few  sngaroakes  costing  for  the 
eight  bullocks  about  ix.    (Rs.  2)   a  year.    To  work   t!a  ciirhfc 
bullocks   four    nieu  were  wanted   who,  if  all   four  were  hired, 
would  cost  £18  48.  (Rs.  184).^    Other  yearly  expenses  for  held 
tools  wonld  amount  to  an  average  of  abont  16a  (Rs.  8).*  The 
average  cost  of  seed  on  about  26  acres  or  85  bu/hds  at  about  eight 
pounds  the  acre  (3  shera  the  biylia)  represented  £1  l«.  (Rs.  lOJ). 
That  is  a  total  yearly  outlay  of  nl)out  £22  ("R?.  219).    To  this  cost 
of  tillage  were  to  be  added  tlie  rent  and  ot\ivv  charges  on  the  2t> 
acres  {3o  bighds)  of  laud.    These  at  Lo  los.  M.  (Rs.  57|)  for  the 
assessment,  18«.  (Rs.  6|)  for  extra  cesses,  and  £7  (Rs.  70)  for  the 
claims  of  district  and  village  officers  and  servants, amounted  to  about 
£13  (Rs.  134|).    That  is  for  2G  acrey  (35  h'ghds)  of  good  middle  and 
bad  land  a  total  expenditure  of  about  £35  (Rs.  353^).    The  average 
produce  of  the  26  acres  (35  bighus)  was  about  437^  pounds  (54|  pdylis) 
worth  £1  Is.  7<l.  (Rs.  10  a«.  12ij)  the  btgha  representing  a  yw» 
of  £37  159.  5d,  (Rs.  377  as,  11^),  and  this,  after  deducting  the  £35 
(Rs.  353i)  of  charges,  left  a  balance  of  £2  8s.  llil.  (Rs.  24  as.  7^).^ 
If  instead  of  hiring  the  four  men  two  of  the  men,  as  was  the  case  in 
most  families,  belonged  to  the  lionschold,  though  the  co.st  of  food 
and  clothes  wonld  remain  the  same  or  might  slightly  rise,  £4  (Rs.  4U) 
would  be  saved  in  wages.   If,  instead  of  being  bought,  the  bnllooks 
were  reared  at  home,  the  yearly  outlay  on  bullocks  might  bo  reduced 
about  7k.  (Rs.  3^),  and  the  wife  aud  children,  from  the  Bale  of  milk 
butter  and  cowdung-cakes,  might  mnko  €3  (Rs.  30)  a  year.  These 
three  items  together  amounted  to  £7  7f<.  {Ua.  73^)  which  with  the 
balance  of  £2  8«.  ll<f.  (Rs.  24  as.  7^)  of  receipts  over  ezpenditnre 
amounted  to  a  total  of  £9  15&  1  Id.  (Rs.  97  as.  151).  In  the  best  land, 
according  to  Captain  Robertson's  calculations  the  balance  of  receipts 
over  changes  in  regular  tillage  would  be  £9  5s.  (Rs.  921)  instead  of 


Chaptsr  VIII. 
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1  EMt  Iiidift  Papera,  IV.  57a 

'The  details  are  :  F<xk1  .  '->s^0  poands  or  Z60 pdyli$  of  millet  or  vffgli  at  40  pounds 
(5  pdylu)  the  rupee,  £7  4^.  (Kh.  72) ;  cash  at  £2  (Ra.20)  e:i<  li  fur  three  men  and  £2 
4».  (Ra.  22)  for  the  fourth  era  total  of  £8  4a.  (Ra.  82) ;  clutlus  for  the  four  men  £3 
(Bi.  aO).    Total  £18  8«.  (Rs.  184).    East  lodia  Papers.  IV.  676. 

t  The  details  are :  Every  year,  for  the  plough  ropes  5».  (Rs.  2^)  and  dftUa  8«. 
(Ra.  li)  or  in  all  8v.  (Rs.  1)  ;  every  live  years,  a  flxi/  .'k.  (Ks.  14),  a  ha/at  6a.  (Rs.  2i), 
»  yoke  or  ju  an.  (Ha.  24),  MhrU  or  siiUmti  4s.  (Ra.  2),  ktUav  4t.  (Rs.  2),  parishes  (?)  f^s. 
(Rs.  2^),  jidhhar  or  pdbMr  6«.  (Ra.  3),  panle  (?)  3«.  (Ra.  sindrit  (?)  B«.  (Ra.  3},  total 
£2  U  (Rs.  20V)  i»  'ivc  veur.sor  S-s.  (Wa..  4)  eveiT7«w.  Total  for  dead  stock  16«. 
(Rs.  8}  a  yeai-.    Eaat  iniiiii  Tapers,  IV.  o76. 

<C»pt,  BobertNO  ia  Etrt  Indi*  PMpon,  lY.  076i. 
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ChApttrVXIL    It  8f.  lU.  (Rs.  24  of. 7^)» that  is,  togetlter with  the  £7 7ir.  (Rs.  734) 

savings  from  the  home  wofk  of  the  men  and  the  extra  earnings  of 
the  women  and  children,  a  total  profit  of  £16  i2«.  (Rs.  166).^  On 
the  basis  that  the  father  and  son  worked  instead  of  two  of  the 
hired  men  feliiB  ettinuito  of  oost  of  tillage,  rent,  and  other  charges, 
and  value  of  prodaoe  showed  that  in  good  lands  the  GovemmeBt 
share  of  the  outturn  was  13  per  cent  and  the  landholder's  ahers 

87  per  cent.  Out  of  the  landholder's  87  per  cent  16  per  cent  went 
to  claimants  and  village  servants,  29  p  r  cent  represented  the  cost 
of  tillage,  and  42  per  cunt  the  balauce  ieii  for  the  support  of  the 
familk  which  genwallj  oontoiiied  six  membeis.  In  areiage  lands 
the  Government  share  was  17  per  cent  and  the  landholders  sham 

88  per  cent    Out  of  the  landholder's  83  per  cent  18  per  cent  went 
to  village  servants  and  other  claimants,  3  i  per  cent  represented  the 
cost  of  tillage,  and  3i  per  cent  the  maintenance  of  the  landholder's 
family.'  In  Captain  Bobertson's  opinion  these  resolta  showed  that 
Govemnient  took  from  the  landholder  qnite  as  large  a  share  of  tin 
produce  as  it  could  safely  take.    Regarding  the  cost  and  profit  of 
rice  tillage  Captain  Robertson  gave  the  following  estimates.  Only 
two  bullocks  woro  required  iot  one  plough.    A  man  and  hia  family 
might  live  ou  the  produce  of  oue  plough  but  they  would  he 
wretchedly  Door.  A  pair  of  bollooks  oomd  plough  about  4  acres 
(5  highds)  or  rice  and  abont  \\  acres  (2  bighds)  of  ndchni  and  sdrnu 
The  best  way  of  growing  rice  was  by  planting  the  seedlings.  This 
was  laborious  and  costly.    It  would  take  tifty  men  one  day  to  plant 
the  seedlmgs  of  one  man  of  seed,  or  150  men  Eorono  day  to  plant  4 
acres  (5  bighds).    Labourers  called  in  to  plant  for  one  day's  work 
were  paid  abont  eight  ponnds  (1  pdyli)  of  rioe  and  a  cake  of  some 
other  grain.   The  planting  of  rice,  where  each  handfnl  of  seedlinga 
had  to  be  ^opnratcly  pref^'ied  into  the  ground,  was   much  moro 
feroublcsomc  than  the  plauti  111,^  ot  vdchni  and  ran' whose  seedlings 
were  thrown  down  at  intervals  nud  left  to  take  root.    Ten  men  could 
plant  as  large  an  area  of  ndehni  or  vari  as  150  men  ooold  plant  of 
rice.*   At  the  rice  harvest  a  man  and  his  wife  ooold  ont  four  aeres 
(5  higkds)  in  eight  or  nine  days.    But  there  was  always  special 
expenditure  aa  the  grain  had  to  be  carried  and  stacked  before  it  got 
too  dry,  and  several  men  were  generally  hired  and  paid  abont  eight 
pounds  (1  }*dijli)  of  rice  for  a  day's  work.    In  growing  ndchni  or 
voH  ezoept  at  harvest,  little  ontoide  help  was  wanted.   8dva  bad  to 
be  weeded  when  the  grain  was  about  a  foot  high.    The  weeding  waa 
carried  out  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  villagers  with  no  other 
cost  except  a  small  outlay  on  liquor.    Aa  they  worked  in  the  chilly 
rain  very  lightly  clad,  it  waa  hard  work  to  keep  the  weeders  in 
spirits.   They  were  generally  given  as  much  liquor  as  the^  oonld 
drink  and  had  a  drummer  bemnd  them  who  kept  drumming  and 


*T1m  d«tMl«  of  the  charges  luid  receipts  of  abont  19  acres  (25  bighdn)  of  the  be&t 
land  ara  ;  Ootk  of  tillage  as  for  poorer  land  Ra,  219,  GovemmeBt  aseoennient  at  Ra.  2 

a  hifjha  K».  50,  extra  ceasea  Rs.  (?,  allnw.inrf  s  rxncl  villago  servants'  sL.irea  Ra.  70; 
total  Ha.  345.    Uudcr  receipts,  25  biglitu  at  *4  miylia  wurth  Ra.  17i  a  bigha  give 
Rm.  437^  that  is  a  balance  of  Rs.  92^.  East  India  Papers,  IV.  577. 
>  Otfi  India  P«pw«,  IV.  678.  *£Mt  Indi*  F*peni  IV.  678.  579. 
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every  now  and  then  shouted  Hhalare  dado,  bhale  lAdi  ddda,  or  Well 
done  brothers  well  done.^ 

Thero  were  few  masonry  watercourses  in  Poona.  What  tlioro 
were  had  been  built  by  the  Moghals  and  were  cleaned  and  repaired 
bj  GoTernment.  Six  of  tlie  siib-diTiaioiiB  luid  no  regular  dams  and 
no  watering  lakes  or  reservoirs.  If  a  Btream  paased  near  lus  fields 
a  landholder  occasionally  made  a  temporary  dam  and  dug  a  chani\e1. 
But  it  WHS  neither  according  to  rnlc  nor  according  to  practice  to 
make  the  whole  members  of  a  village  undertake  such  works.  In 
▼ilkgeci  wliloli  bad  an  old  imter.work>  the  people  might  g^vo  their 
labour  to  repair  it ;  but  enran  tbis  was  not  a  conoition  of  their  tennre. 
Since  the  English  had  conquered  the  coontiy  no  new  reBervoim  or 
watercourses  had  been  made.' 

Tl'.p  gi'catcr  part  of  the  ponplo  vrpro  TCnnlti^i  or  cultivators.''  Their 
number  had  probably  not  itk  r  urted  dunug  the  tliroo  years  of  llritish 
rule.  A  good  many  of  Biijirav's  servants  and  messengers  had  come 
and  eettlM  in  tbeir  Tillages.  Bat  the  obolera  bad  perhaps  swept 
away  more  than  had  come  back ;  and  a  good  many,  tempted  by  low 
leases,  were  leaving  Inddpur  (October  1821)  and  settling  in  the 
Niz6m's  country  *  After  a  succession  of  years  of  good  or  fair  harvests 
and  high  prices  the  state  of  the  husbandmen  was  by  no  means 
wretch^.  Still  thej  were  generally  small,  poor^  and  badly  clothed. 
The  people  of  the  eastern  plain  as  a  rule  were  abler  bodied  and 
bettor  looking  than  those  of  the  w^t.  This  was  said  to  be  becanse 
the  eastern  |>eople  lived  on  millet,  and  the  western  people  on  rice 
rofji  and  snra.  Few  husbandmen  in  any  part  of  the  district  ate 
wheat ;  what  wheat  they  grew  went  to  the  nearest  market  iown.^ 
All  ate  fieeb  and  drank  liquor.  But  they  were  not  dmnken,  and 
drunkenness  was  very  rarely  a  cause  of  crime.^  Though  as  a  whole 
the  husbanrlmen  miL'ht  bo  described  as  badly  clothed,  the  people 
of  the  WLsf  wore  much  worse  clothed  than  the  people  near  Poona 
In  the  west  they  had  little  but  a  blanket  and  a  scanty  cloth  round 
middle  wbue  near  Poena  the  men  bad  generally  a  very  good 
pair  of  cotton  breeches.'  In  the  west  rents  were  high,  the  claims  ol 
village  sen-nnt??  and  others  were  heavy,  aud  the  people  woro  poor.^ 
In  the  east  the  houses  were  of  mud  and  stone  with  ilat  mn  l  roofs; 
in  the  west  they  were  smaller  and  were  covered  with  thatcL^  The 
usual  yearly  rate  of  interest  was  (October  1821)  twelve  per  cent; 
but  18|  per  cent  a  yesr  (^a.  a  month  for  a  mpee)  was  common, 
and  in  the  west  twenty  and  twenty-four  per  cent  were  paid.  When 
the  interest  was  paid  m  grain  about  75  per  cent  (a  fthM-  a  rupee  a 
month)  waR  tfiken.  If  grain  was  borrowed  for  food,  one  quarter 
to  three  i^uai-tera  mure  than  the  quantity  borrowed  had  to  bo  repaid  ; 
and  if  grain  was  borrowed  for  seed,  double  the  quantity  borrowed 
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had  to  be  repaid.  It  had  been  and  it  alin  wai  nnial  for  the  hoflo 
bandman  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  grain  dealer  to  advance  bim  the 

price  o£  bis  crop  before  the  crop  was  cut,  and  he  paid  his  rent  by  an 
order  or  havdla  on  the  grain  dealer  to  whom  he  had  made  over  his 
crop.  In  this  the  husbandman  sufEered  aa  bo  was  generally  pressed 
for  money  and  the  grain  dealer  heldbaok  till  he  was  able  to  buy  at 
Bometbing  less  than  the  market  value  of  the  grain.^  Though  aa  a 
c1&B8  the  villagers  were  fmgai  and  provident,  owing  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  revenue  farmers  many  were  deeply  in  debt.  Those 
debts  were  of  long  standing  and  were  often  made  of  compound 
interest  and  occasional  aids.  Such  debts  could  in  fairness  be  settled 
only  by  a  compromiae  which  ooold  rarely  he  obtained  except 
through  a  jury  or  panchddt.* 

Under  the  landholding  class  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule  was 
a  class  of  slaves.    Dr.  Coats  (Feb.  1820)  found  in  the  village  of  Loni 
eight  families  of  slaves,  comprising  eighteen  persons.    In  reward  for 
eood  services  one  of  the  slave  families  had  virtually  received  their 
needom,  lived  in  a  separate  house,  and  tilled  on  their  own  aooonnt. 
The  others  lived  in  their  mastera'honses.  The  davee  were  well  treated. 
They  were  clad  and  fed  and  except  that  they  took  their  meals  apart, 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  m  themcmbors  (if  tlio  fnuiily.    If  they 
behaved  well  they  got  pocket  money  on  holidays,  nnd  lUeir  ma^^tcrs  wero 
at  the  expense  of  their  marriages  which  cost  £o  w  £6  (Rs.  50  or  60). 
The  men  worked  in  the  fields;  the  women  helped  their  mistresses ; 
and  when  unmarrie  d  were  sometimes  their  masters'  ooncnbines*  The 
present  race  were  all  home-bom.    Some  of  thom  were  descondod 
from  women  brought  as  prisoners  from  Iliudustaa  and  the  Kama- 
tak.    Freedom  was  sometimes  given  to  slaves  from  I'eligious  motives^ 
for  good  eondnct^  and  sometimes  because  they  became  burdensome. 
Snch  I  persons  took  the  name  of  •AtfuZa  or  bastard  and  were  considered 
inferior  and  were  avoided  in  marriage.    Slave-dealing  was  thnnirhfc 
disreputable,  nn  l  was  not   much  practised.     Boys  were  luroly 
brought  to  market ;  sales  of  girls  were  commoner.    Beautiful  girls 
were  bought  by  the  rich  as  mistresses,  or  by  oonrteeans  to  be  taught 
dancing  and  singinff  and  fetched  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500).  The 
less  favoured  were  bought  as  servants  in  BrtUimans'  families.* 


»  East  IndU  Papers,  IV,  5S0. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  Antttst  1822,  East  India  Papen IV.  8U. 

*  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  111.  239-240.  Regarding  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  British  rule  the  authorities  do  not  altogether  agrtio.  In  his  paper  (Traoa 
Born.  Lit.  Soc  III.  225  -228)  Dr.  Coat«  described  (29th  F^hTlSSO)  th*  conditton of  the 
people  of  Loni  as  extromelv  dei»lorable.  Their  hooaes  were  crowded,  and  not 
Bufficiently  ventilated  ;  and  their  cattle  and  fMnOiei  wwe  often  under  the  same  roof, 
Thtir  food,  although  seldom  deficit  nt  in  rinintity,  not  alw:«yH  wholesome  and 

nutritious  ;  and  thty  were  wretchedly  clothed.  TIm^)  exerdse  and  water- drinking 
generally  made  them  wear  well,  the  eomtaai  labour  of  their  mmten  out  of  doan 
unfitted  them  for  mming,  and  in  oonaeqneiioa  a  laife  proportion  of  their  children 
died  In  infuiey.  The  heary  exactiom  impoaed  <m  them  by  the  Government  kept 
tli  -TTi  pi,  and  did  away  everv  prospect  of  independence  or  improvement.  They  were 
improvKient,  and  seldom  troubled  themaelves  with  the  f  utore^  The  township  ol  Loni 
contained  eighty-four  families  of  landhoUen  all  of  whom,  excepting  Bfteen  or  aix- 
tesai,  were  mora  or  less  in  debt  to  moneyed  men  in  thi;  neighbonrho<Ml,  generally 
to  Biifainaiia  or  ahopkeepers.  Tb»  total  indebtedness  amounted  to  £1453  (Ks.  14.530). 
aadbeiidea  tltia  the  eommiuiity  owed  £991  (Ra.  3070).  TheiiaiMlnta  of  intaratfc  waa 
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In  1821,  according  to  Captain  Robertson,  there  were  eight  leading 
and  many  subordinate  tenures,^  These  were  sosti  or  full  rent, 
kauli  or  lease^  ukti  or  short  rent,  dumdla  or  service  granted,  indmaii 
or  rent  atienated,  aJbri  or  Goremmeiit  lield,  or  tui  that  is  rant- 
£ree«  and  gMn  or  mortgaged. 

Soen  included  land  which  paid  QoTemment  a  full  rental.  It 

was  of  two  kinds,  mirnsi  or  horoditary  and  ijaihid  mimsi  when  the 
hereditary  holder  waa  absent.  Land  held  by  a  mirdsddr  was  consi* 
dered  to  be  the  holder's  property ;  he  could  either  sell  it  or  mortgage 
it.  Qaihul  mirda  was  land  whoie  hereditaiy  holder  had  disappeared, 
and  which  the  headman  might  let  on  the  best  terms  he  could  secure 
and  was  not  bound  to  pay  Government  more  than  the  original  holder 
would  have  paid  had  he  remained.  Land  of  this  kind  was  consifTorod 
to  belong  to  the  village  community  and  by  the  village  was  buleable 
and  assignable  in  mortage  to  defray  Dabbc  debts  and  public 
exjpmes.  Under  the  British  system  the  ftfladman  oeased  to  have 
power  to  di^MMO  nl  this  data  of  land. 

Kadu  or  leasehold  indnded  land  let  lor  a  seriea  of  years  at  an 

increasing  specified  assessment.  If  on  the  last  year  of  tlie  h  nsn  the 
full  rental  was  paid,  leasehold  land  came  to  be  ranked  with  full  ront 
or  80»li  land.  It  belonged  to  the  village  community  and  waa  saiuable 
and  assignable  by  it.  Under  the  Mar&bhte  leases  were  ffrsnted 
tiie  Tillage  headmen ;  under  the  British  the  power  oi  gnuiting 
leases  was  directed  and  controlled  by  the  mdmlatdlim. 

Ukti  or  short  rato  toimre  includi  d  all  land  held  on  something  less 
than  a  full  rental.  It  wa.3  of  two  kmda,  ukti  or  makta  gatkul  mhdm 
and  khand  makta  mirdsi.  Makta  gatkul  mirdsi  was  hereditary  land 
whose  holder  had  disappeared  ana  which  for  some  short  specified 
time  was  let  to  some  one  else  at  a  rental  short  of  the  full  amount  & 
it  belonged  to  and  was  saleable  by  the  vilWe  community ;  khand 
makta  mirdsi  was  similar  land  let  under  similar  circumstf\ncog  but 
on  a  permanent  agreement.   This  land  was  saleable  and  assignable 


twenty-four  per  cent  a  year,  but  when  Bmall  inins  were  borrowed,  tlie  intt  rt  .st  waa 
often  as  high  as  ^  atma  per  rupc«  a  month  or  about  forty  per  cent.  The  mdebt«dn«8«  of 
indiridaid  landholden  varied  from  £4  to  £20  (Ra.  40-200)  and  two  or  three  weroovor 
£200  {Rs.  2000)  iu  debt.  These  debts  had  generally  been  contracted  to  meet  tnnrria'j-fi 
expenses,  ur  t<>  buy  cattle  an<l  fofx!.  Kach  debtor  kept  a  running  account  with  lua 
creditor,and  took  a  receipt  for  sunn  In-  mi^-li  t  fr "tn  t  ime  to  tittie  pay,  while  the  interest 
WM  btooghfc  •gainst  him  till  it  equalled  the  principal,  where  it  ought  legally  to  atop} 
Mm  dtimr  kcm  fitar  or  for  money  double  for  grain  treble,  ww  the  nuudm  tint 
guided  juries  in  settling  theae  debts.  Few  of  thoee  in  flrVit  krir-^v  nnytbiug  about 
their  accounts.  It  waa  a  commuu  opinion  among  thetu  iimi  thcj^  had  discharged 
all  juJit  demands  on  them  over  and  over  again.  As  none  of  them  knew  anything 
at  MMooata  this  wae  DoniUy  not  without  truth.  Beeidee  owiiu  moneyt  about  afourta 
of  the  Tfllegen  were  indebted  to  their  neigfaboim  for  grain  aadMrmw  borrowed  to  wap- 
port  thcmselve'i  iinT  their  cattle  till  the  no.xt  harvcflt.  Thi-  thoy  were  bound  to  repay 
in  kiad,  aud  with  never  less  than  au  iiicre»so  of  fifty  and  often  of  scveuty-llvc  per 
eent.  The  whole  of  tiM  Imdliolder's  crop  was  generally  mortgaged  before  it  waa 
reaped.  This  was  the  cnw  nk  ordionrv  times.  In  bad  Masoiw  or  in  oaaeof  any 
cakmity  the  evil  was  nnidi  inereMed.  If  any  of  tibeir  eattle  died  they  had  no  meana 
of  replacing  them  but  on  tlie  terms  above  explained  ;  and  if  they  failed  in  this,  their 
only  resource  was  to  quit  their  tields  for  a  time  aiid  endeavour  to  »ave  a  little  munejf 
by  becoming  servants  t'>  Br&hmana  and  others,  or  perhaps  by  enlisting  as  HoldierSt. 
^  Capt,  Robectww,  CkiUeetor.  lOth  Oct.  mi,  £Mt  India  Papen  IV.  m-bil^ 
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in  mortgage  by  the  holder.   This  which  was  more  favourable  tiian 
the  ordinary  hereditaxy  tenure  was  extremely  mn, 

DuhAla,  literally  two-ownered  land,  in  tiie  sense  that  tiie  origioal 
owner  had  not  entirely  parted  with  it,  was  knd  held  for  serfwSb 

It  included  ahdsanadi  land  held  for  military  service  as  garrison 
troops  ;  hakshts  or  gift-land,  f^^f^nerally  garden  land  granted  to  a  man 
for  Li3  life  and  then  recalled ;  and  aaranjdni  land  held  rent-free 
at  the  pleasure  of  Government  without  any  stipulation  of  aervi(^. 
Oaon  nMat  dumdia,  or  two-ownered  ▼illa^B-laiMl  was  viUaoe  land 
granted  rent-free  to  a  Btoioshi  or  watohman  who  ooold  neiwer  sell 
nor  .mortgage  it. 

InAmati  or  rcnt-aHcnntcd  Innd  was  land  rmntrd  in  perpotnity, 
through  favour,  in  charity,  or  to  an  hereditary  otfi re-holder.  It 
included  sanad  indmati  or  deed-rent-alienated  and  gaon  nisbat  iiiiimati 
or  Tillage-ient-alienated.   I^mad  indinati  had  f6iir  varMeiL   AJl  of 
them  were  liable  to  pay  the  dnee  of  village  and  district  Glumants 
or  hakddrs  and  all  of  them  originated  from  the  ruling  power.  Sanmi 
iruimati  land  was  held  in  perpetuity  by  a  deed  or  mnad  from  the 
ruling  power,  free  of  all  Govemmeut  exactions.    A  grant  of  this 
kind  seemed  to  have  been  always  made  from  ownerless  and  fallow 
land.   The  right  aasnmed  by  Gorsnunent  to  g^rant  sodli  land  was 
not  disputed  by  the  villa^  oorporation.    The  other  three  varieties 
of  deed-held  land  were  inam  nimdi  v?h{ch  paid  a  Government  rent 
LM|ual  to  one-half  of  the  full  rent,  iyuim  tijdi  which  paid  a  one- third 
Guverumout  rent,  and  indm  diaiitJuii  which  paid  a  one-iuurth 
QoTernment  rent.   (Toon  nitbat  indmaU  was  of  aeren  varieties,  the 
headman's  land  pdsodi,  the  Mh&r  s  land  of  two  kinds  hinUci  and 
hddola,  temple  land  or  d^vasthdn,  craftsmen's  land  or  vareli,  charity 
land  or  dhnnnddiya,  and  ordeal  land  or  dcv  tcki.  Of  these,  two  ptiid  tho 
claimants'  duea  uud  one  made  some  payment  to  Government.  Grants 
of  this  class  were  made  by  the  Tillage  oorporation,  bnt  Government 
appeared  to  have  the  power  to  order  an  assignment  in  indm  under 
this  head.    The  headman's  grant  or  pdifodl,  whicli  perhaps  originally 
meant  a  grant  for  clothes,  was  salonblo  and  assignable  in  mortgage 
with  or  without  the  ofiice  of  headman.    It  was  free  from  all  charges 
except  tiie  daims  of  viUa^  aervanta  or  hakiid$.  The  grant  to  Mh&rs 
known  JUS  hddki  or  kinH  was  a  plot  of  land  set  apart  by  the  Mhte 
for  carcasses  and  bones  except  a  fringe  round  tho  edge  which  thej 
tilled  ;  it  paid  no  rent  or  other  clmrtre.    The  other  Mhdr  tyrant  known 
as  hddvlu  or  the  bone-land  was  instead  of  cash  j^yineuta.    It  was 
■aleable  and  assignable  in  mortgage  and  was  free  from  all  claims. 
Temple  or  deva$th^n  land  was  assigned  for  the  village  gods  and  for 
mosqaes.   This  land  was  in  charge  of  the  ministrant  at  the  village 
tei^iplc,  who  was  generally  of  the  Gnmv  cfi'^to.    Ho  Kokithe  produce 
an(i  bct  aj)art  the  price  to  meet  the  daily  charges  fur  tho  god's  red 
p^nt,  clothes,  food,  oil,  and  vessds.    It  was  neither  transferable 
nor  saleable.  In  tiie  west  of  the  district  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
village  craftsmen  or  haiuids,  who  were    know^  as  vdveUkars, 
took  the  place  of  a  share  of  tho  produce.    Charity  land  or  dharmd- 
ddya  was  land  given  in  charity  or  instead  of  a  money  payment.  It 
was  assignable  in  mortgage  and  saleable  by  the  holders.   It  paid 
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no  tax  or  feo.  Ordeal  land  or  dev  teki  the  last  of  the  villapfo  grants 
was  land  held  by  a  headman  or  Mh^  in  return  for  having  gained 
for  the  TillMe  Mme  diipntod  Umd  by  passing  an  ordeal.  It  was 
■aleable  ana  Maignable  in  mortgage. 

Bbibi  wm  sft  the  dispoflal  o£  GoYenunent  and  was  managed  by 
the  Ooremment  direct,  not  through  the  headman  or  any  ol  the 
Tillage  agents.  It  was  entirely  Ctoreinment  property  and  paid  no 
fee. 

VAl  or  Sdt  land  was  a  smfill  plot  of  rent-free  land  in  a  largo 
holding,  which  was  thrown  in  tu  nir^ike  up  for  some  disadvantage 
nnder  which  the  holding  raifered. 

OihXs.  The  last'Bpeoial  tenure  wae  land  held  in  mortgage  or  aa/iayi. 
There  were  nx  foms  o£  mortgage :  (1)  The  mortgager  handed  the 

.land  to  the  mortgagee  and  continued  to  pay  the  Qovemment  demand 
and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term  the  whole  debt  was  cancelled  ;  (2) 
the  mortgagee  paid  the  Government  rent;  (3)  the  mortgagee  took 
the  produce  of  the  estate  as  interest  and  the  principal  had  to  be 
separately  paid ;  (4)  the  mortgager  managed  tne  laod  and  paid  the 
mortgagee  a  share  of  Uie  produce ;  (5)  if  the  mortgager  failed  to  pay 
wltliin  a  certain  timo,  the  land  passed  to  the  mortgagee ;  (6)  the 
mot  tpigeo  paid  the  rent  on  condition  that  if  the  mortgager  did  not 
puy  tiie  principal  within  a  certain  period  he  must  sell  the  land  to  the 
mortgagee  at  a  fixed  price. 

PXuruK.  Besides  those  noticed  h^  Gq>tsin  Boheortson  there  was  a 

1  )ca]  (enure  in  the  Mulshi  petty  divuion  formerly  of  M^tbI  now  ol 
Uaveli.  This  was  styled  j  dlnuk^  or  rent-exemption  and  resembled 
the  pdnJ}u!rp^;fha  or  kading  villager  tenure  of  tho  North  Konkan. 
Under  the  ^ainuk  tenure  freedom  from  village  charges  and  other 
claims  were  mnted  to  hereditary  district  dDoera  Brdhmaaa  and 
others  specialty  mentioned.  In  some  esses  this  pdiwuk  or  reduction 
in  rent  lunounted  to  as  much  as  sixty-one  per  cent  nnrl  in  no  case 
was  the  remission  less  than  eighteen  per  cent.^  In  1830,  »Septemb^ 
6th,  when  he  was  introducing  his  settlement  into  the  Mdvals, 
Mr.  Pringle  noticed  that  in  some  villages^  chiefly  in  the  Paud  vale^ 
Brtfhmsns,  Tillage  officers,  and  certain,  others  were  free  from 
extra  eessee,  villagers'  claims,  village  expenses,  sad  other 
charges.  The  tenure  was  called  pdlnuk  or  freedom  from  cesses  and 
was  like  the  leadinr*- villager  or ^an(?/iarpe«/ia  settlcinent  in  tho  North 
Konkan.  Though  Lhe  privilege  was  not  supported  by  distinct  grants, 
Mr.  Fringle  was  satisfied  Uiat  it  had  kmff  been  enioyed  and  lua  been 
admitted  by  the  Mardtha  government.  Mr,  Pringle  thought  that  the 
privilege  slionld  bo  cnnfined  to  those  who  were  in  nctual  enjoyment 
of  it.  lie  accordingly  prepared  a  register  which  showed  that  196 
privileged  holders  enjoyed  a  ooncessiou  representing  a  yearly  sum  of 
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'  Til  n  u'h  Capt.  Robertson  does  not  mention pdlnul;  tho  following  passage  in  hia 
report  ( lOtL  Oct,  1821)  seems  to  refer  to  this  tentire.  '  In  twelve  or  fourteen  viUagcs  of 
the  Toad  Khore  certain  Brihnuuis  do  not  {Niy  the  fnU  assessment.'  He  thought  this 
privilege  had  been  acqnired  because  tiiey  woo  zkh  Mid  nipeafesbto^  Mid  not  Iram 
their  )xangpooT,   ISast  India  Pi^rs,  IV.  o80. 
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JB351  (Bs.  8510).  Therednotioii  on  ihe  rarvey  mwonamont  of  e«eh  <rf 
these  privileged  holders  was  effected  by  calculating  the  filae  of  tlie 
eoisoo  or  hdhg  from  the  payment  of  whioh  each  was  exempt.  The 
snm  thus  found  was  deducted  from  the  regular  assessment  by  a 
percentage  rate  equivalent  to  its  amount.  From  this  information  « 
statement*  was  prepared,  giving  the  names  of  the  pdlnukddin  and  the 
reduction  to  which  each  was  entitled.  This  arrangement  remained 
in  force  till  ]S5i.  The  only  change  in  the  iuterval  was  that  by 
transfer  of  the  land  or  the  failaro  of  the  family  of  the  original 
holders  the  amoant  of  the  concession  had  fallen  from  £351  to  £319 
(Bs..  8610 -3190).! 

In  proposing  the  Mdval  sorvey  settlement  in  January  1854 
Gkptain  Fraaeis  the  Sorvey  Saperintendent  thoaght  it  adyisabla  to 
mute  a  temporary  concession  to  the  pdlnnkddrs  like  the  concession 
proposed  for  the  Konkan  j  nnAharpeshda.  He  thought  Mr.  Prinp-lo'^s 
stat^iment  of  the  enjoyors  of  the  palnnh  concession  should  be  adopt<?d 
ua  the  basis  of  the  settlement.    That  if  the  new  survey  rates  proved 
not  higher  than  the  existing  eonoesBion  rates  the  new  rates  should 
be  levied.   That  where  the  new  survey  rates  proved  higher  than 
the  existing'  concession  rates,  if  the  holder  was  the  same  person  who 
had  held  in  Mr.  Pringle's  time,  the  enhanced  rates  should  not  be 
levied  for  ten  years ;  and,  if  the  holder  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  person  who  had  held  in  Mr.  Fringle's  time^  the  enhanoed  zatos 
should  not  be  levied  for  five  years.    In  cases  where  the  holder  had 
acquired  the  land  in  any  way  except  by  descent  the  new  enhanced 
purvey  rates  should  be  at  once  introduced.      Captain  Francis 
suggested  that  a  statement  should  be  prepared  to  show  to  what 
remissions  the  different  holders  would  be  entitled  till  the  proposed 
oonoessions  came  to  an  end.*    The  demi-official  letter  from  tne  CSdef 
Seoretn^,  on  the  authority  of  which  Captain  Franeia  introduced Jthe 
prc^poBed  settlement  into  Mdval  in  1 858-54-,  seems  to  have  taken 
no  notice  of  Captain  Francis'  proposals   regarding  the  pdlnnk 
concessions.    The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government 
in  Febmaiy  1855.  In  August  1855  Qovemment  deeided  that  the 
question  ahottld  he  reserved  for  a  future  occasion.'    At  present 
(1884)  there  arc  ;>(/7nuA(far>f  in  fifty-^ix  villages.    Before  1854  the 
assessment  according  to  vidmuL  rates  amounted  to  £318  (Rs.  8180) 
and  the  pdlnuk  to  £136  (Ks.  1360).    Under  the  survey  introduced 
in  1854  the  assessment  on  pdlnuh  lands  was  redeced  to  £27S 
(Bs.  2780)  and  the  amount  of  pdlnuk  to  £95  (Bs.  950).  Thk 
represents  the    sum   now    (1884)  actually  recovered  from  the 
jydhiukddrs.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  imtnnk  levied  under  the 
vuimul  rates  was  6|  annas  in  the  rupee  or  42  per  cent,  whereas 
that  recovered  under  the  survey  rates  amounts  to  5i  annas  in  the 
rupee  or  84  per  oant.  So  that  the  concession  now  allowed  is  Bkoce 
fitToniahle  than  that  nnder  the  mdmvl  rates.  There  is  an  oeoasionsl 


1  Rom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXX  11 '12.  Undor  a  dimdar  of  the  Revenoa  CoiniittanMMr 
V.  D.,  963  of  8th  Aogust  1844,  it  was  deeided  th«t  th«  ooneeaaion  OMMed  with  the 

tlcith  of  the  original  /  '  t/  *r.  Tins  circular  was  imxlifiej  tlii'ec  years  after  l>y  (  u'v. 
Letter  2698  of  14th  July  I tvi?,  which  declared  that  the  tnuisfcr  of  land  l>y  hneal 
descont  did  not  atfcctthc  conceaei(HI(  B9?enae  Circular  Ordi  rs  H*>ok,  1S60,  415. 

s  figm.  Got.  S«L         13-15.  »  fiom,  Gov,  Sel.  UUL  56^  63,  65. 
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lapse  from  failnre  of  lint  al  .-icoinlantg  or  in  c^OTT'oqnGnce  of  tlio 
sale  of  the  land  to  an  outsider  and  the  traDsfor  thereof  to  the 
purchaser's  khdla}  Government  have  latelj  (1881-82)  decided 
that  mortgage  with  or  without  possession  does  not  amonnt  to  sach 
a  transfer  of  the  privileged  land  as  destroys  the  holder^s  right  to 
the  usual  remission.  At  the  samo  time  the  former  opinion  seeras  to 
be  upheld  that  the  privilege  ceases  on  any  portion  of  the  land  wiiich 
passes  from  the  holder's  name  except  by  lineal  succession.* 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rulo  the  main  division  of  the  Poona 
husbandmen  was  into  hereditary  holders  called  thalkaris  or 
mird9ddr9  and  casual  holdera  oaJled  upria.  Among  the  hereditax]^ 
holders  Captain  Boberteon  thought  were  were  some  whose  fami- 
lies date  I  from  pre-Musalm&n  times  when  they  used  to  hold  from 
a  Hindu  cLul  f  on  Mann's  rental  of  one-sixth  oi  the  produce.^  The 
hereditary  tenure  remained  iu  all  villages  in  the  district  except  in 
abont  thirty  tillages  which  had  never  recovered  from  some  great 
calamity.*  Besides  the  freedom  from  the  <duuioe  of  being  ousted 
the  hereditary  holder  had  many  advantages  over  the  upri  or  casual 
holder.  In  the  west  the  hereditary  holder  was  free  from  several 
cesses.  He  could  build  and  sell  a  house ;  he  had  a  voico  in  the 
yiUage  councils;  and  he  had  a  share  in  the  village  grazing  land. 
In  the  east  in  addition  to  these  advantages  the  hereditary  holder 
and  his  wife  had  precedence  in  village  ceremonies  and  his  children 
made  bettor  r^ifirrisges  than  the  children  of  casual  holders, In 
1821  of  about  o(J,00(j  landholders  who  paid  direct  to  Government, 
about  1^,700  were  hereditary  holders  and  about  10,900  were  casual 
holders,  that  is  there  were  abont  twice  as  many  hereditary  holders 
as  casual  holders ,  A  ?,  regards  the  proportion  of  hereditary  holders 
in  different  parts  of  the  district,  Poona  City  carne  first  with  thirteen 
to  one,  Haveli  and  Sliivner  came  second  ami  tlurd  (  at  li  with  fivo  to 
one,  P^bal  was  fourth  with  four  to  one,  Khed  was  iitth  with  fivo  to 
three,  Pnrandhar  was  sixth  with  three  to  two^  K&yal  was  seventh 
with  ten  to  seyen,  Bhimthadi  was  eighth  with  nine  to  ten,  and 
Ind^lpur  was  last  with  one  to  three. ^ 

>  Collector  of  Poona,  612  of  26th  January  18S4.  , 

>  Gov.  Res.  6414.  dated  the  28tli  of  Ootobor  1881,  and  408  of  19th  JMUWiy  1862. 

*  East  India  Papers,  IV.  629. 

*  Captain  Robertson,  10th  October  1821,  Eaet  India  Paj  <     IV.  579. 

B  Ext,  &0V.  Let.  hmn  Bombi^,  5th  November  1823,  £a8t  India  fapera  IIL  809. 
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All  landholders  wcro  members  of  village  communities  which 
formed  the  most  importanfe  feature  of  Deccan  society.  The  Poena 
Tillage  oonmmmtieB  were  nuniatare  itatet  wiih  asorganiation  alnuMt 
complete  enough  to  protect  thememberB  if  all  other  Government  was 

"witlirlrfiwii.  'J'hey  were  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  imperfections  of 
a  b;id  ( f  i\ ernriiout  ;  thoy  prcvenk^d  the  evil  effects  of  its  negfligenco 
aud  weakuedB  and  even  presouted  some  barrier  against  its  tyranny 
and  rapacity.  Each  vulage  had  a.portioii  of  groand  attached  to  it 
which  was  oommitted  to  the  management  of  the  villagers.  Tho 
bonndaxies  were  carefully  marked  and  jealously  guarded.  The 
village  lands  were  divided  into  fields  each  of  which,  whether  tilled 
or  waste,  had  a  name  and  well  known  limits.  Except  a  few  traders 
and  mftamen  the  villagers  were  almost  all  hnsbandmen.  Over 
each  Yillago  was  a  headman  or  vdtil  with  an  assistant  or  thaughuia 
and  a  clerk  called  huiOmrm  and  twelve  snbordinate  servants  called 
hdra  halutds} 

The  hcfidmnt^  or  YiaiW^  held  his  office  (direct  from  Government, 
under  a  written  paper  or  vatan  patra,  which  specified  his  duties,  his 
rankj  and  the  ceremonies  of  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled ;  and 
his  perqfQiBitee,  and  the  quantity  of  freehold  land  allotted  to  him  as 
wages.  In  1820  the  jMiliZs  about  Poona,  goieraUy  saui  they  held  their 
pa'iilship  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  or  from  one  of  the  Sdl&ra  R&j&s ; 
in  Dr.  Coats'  opinion  many  were  hold  from  the  Pe8hw&.s,  an  origin 
which  was  not  acknowledged  because  the  Delhi  and  Satara  grants 
were  considered  more  sacred.    The  vatan  patra  was  sealed  with  tho 
aovereif^'s  seal,  had  the  signatare  of  several  witnesses  to  it,  and 
ended  with  a  cnrse  on  any  one  who  shonld  disturb  or  dispute  the 
rightfi  of  the  holder.    The  ^afi78hip  was  hereditary  and  saleable  ; 
but  tlio  office  was  looked  on  as  so  respectable,  and  the  property 
attached  to  it  was  considered  so  permanent,  that  there  were  few  or 
no  instances  ol  its  being  wholly  sold,  although,  as  a  means  of 
averting  miflfortnne,  part  of  it  had  often  been  transferred  by  sale. 
Thi%i  wnR  f!io  reason  why  there  were  two  paiih  in  many  villages, 
and  three  or  four  in  some.  When  there  were  more  than  one  headman 
the  duti^  and  rights  of  the  office  were  divided,  according  as  it  might 
be  stipulated  in  the  deed  <rf  sale ;  the  original  pdiil  always  kept  the 
precedence.  The  prominent  duties  of  the  pdtil  were,  iJong  with 
the  village  acoonntant^  to  ascertain  and  collect  the  Qoremment  doea 


»  Mr.  lOidilMtone,  1819.  Dr.  Coata  writing  in  1820  (29tli  Pebmarj  )  says,  «  The 
township  of  Loui  its  nwn  officers,  in  ;.:(iverned  In'  ita  owu  laws  and  usages,  and 
is  in  a  Kreat  moaaure  indepeudeut  of  all  without.  Its  iHKindaries  and  institutioot 
have  nnaorgone  no  alteration  from  time  imm«m«rial ;  while  the  great  polstioal  changes 
that  have  been  oontinaally  going  on  in  the  snccession  of  the  states  it  nas  been  ^ubjer* 
to,  have  neither  given  it  much  oistnrbancc  nor  excited  much  iutereist.  Almost  iia 
only  intercourse  with  tho  Govenimeut  is  the  payment  of  ita  taxes.  Its  members 
are  connected  with  thoee  of  the  neighbouring  towoahipa  by  iDt«niURia^es,  and  a 
friendly  inlOTconrse  is  kept  up  betw«en  tii«m.  It  ia  oomnoidy  l«fl  to  nmeek  itself 
from  external  cneTnif"»,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  police  within  itslijnita.  Tho 
ofiiccrs  of  the  towiiiilup  are  two />d/i7<»  who  ar©  its  civil  magistrates  ;  the  c/utuyhuia, 
or  (Icputy  p<UU  i  tho  kulk-arni  or  secretary  and  accountant;  and  the  bdra  balutdt  SM 
iu  twelve  subordinate  serTanU.'  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  8oc  III.  194*  195.  Ed.  1877. 

*  Dr.  Coats*  acooont  of  flM  LoDi  village  (29tii  Felinivy  1120)  in  Tam,  Bom.  lit. 
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from  the  landholders,  and  to  soo  they  wero  paid  to  the  persons 
authorised  to  receive  them ;  to  eucourage  people  to  settle  in  his 
Tillage ;  to  let  oat  waste  lands,  aad  jpromote  agricaltnre  ereiy 
meatiB  in  his  power ;  and  to  ponish  offences,  redress  wrangs,  and'' 
settle  disputes  among  tho  villng-ers.  In  mattei*s  o£  a  trifling  nature 
he  deckled  himself,  and  punished  the  offender  by  Rtripes  or  reproof, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  line,  in  cases  of  more  importance  he  called 
vanehdit  or  oonndl.  Serioas,  particularly  criminal^  cases  were 
referred  to  the  mimlatd&r  or  ihe  Government.  The  pdM  was  also 
responsible  for  the  police  of  his  township.  For  neglect  of  duty  the 
pdtil  was  punished  by  the  Government  by  fine  and  imprisonment; 
but,  unless  for  treason  or  other  serious  crime,  ho  was  seldom 
deprived  of  his  office.  The  pdiil  had  great  power  and  influence^  and 
dia  not  always  make  good  nse  of  his  power.  He  was  sometimes 
said,  in  collusion  with  the  kuJkami,  to  impose  on  the  landholders  in 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  and  with,  the  hamaviaddr  to  cheat 
the  Government.  The  imtiU  were  proud  of  their  dignity ;  all  the 
ceremonies  of  etiquette  and  respect  they  wero  entitled  to  were 
minutely  laid  down,  and  they  would  quarrel  with  a  person  for 
withholding  any  of  their  honours  sooner  than  for  doing  them  an 
injurv.  A  greater  proportion  of  them  could  write  than  of  the  village 
hereditary  landholdors.  Otherwise,  except  in  knavery,  they  were 
not  more  accorapli.sh  d,  and  scarcely  differed  from  them  in  dress, 
manners,  or  way  of  living.  The  pdtils  paid  to  Government  every 
twelfth  {sic)  year  a  tax  or  ddhdk  palH  eqoal  to  one  year's  salary. 

The  MhunU^  or  village  derk  kept  the  nnmerons  village  records 

and  accounts.  Themost  important  were:  (1)  the  general  men^snrement 
"  and  description  of  the  village  lands;  (2)  the  list  of  fields  with  the 
name  size  and  quality  of  each,  the  terms  under  which  it  was  held, 
the  name  of  the  holder,  the  rent  for  which  he  had  agreed,  and  the 
highest  rent  ever  yielded  by  the  field ;  (3)  the  list  of  all  the 
Tillagers  whether  husbandmen  or  otherwise,  with  a  statement  of  the 
dues  from  each  to  Government  and  the  receipt  and  balance  in  the 
account  of  each;  (4)  the  <^pnond  statement  of  tho  instalments  of 
revenue  ;  and  (5)  the  detailed  account,  in  which  each  branch  of 
revenue  was  shown  under  a  separate  head,  with  the  receipts  and 
balance  on  each.  Besides  the  pablio  records,  the  village  clerk 
generidly  kept  the  accounts  of  all  the  landholders,  with  each  other 
and  with  their  creditors  ;  acted  as  a  notary  public  in  drawing  up  all 
their  agreements ;  and  even  conducted  any  private  correspondenco 
they  might  have  to  carry  on.  He  had  lands,  but  oftener  fees, 
allotted  to  him  by  Government  from  whom  he  held  his  appointment. 

Under  the  headman  were  the  twelve  village  servants  or  bdra  balutds, 
the  carpenter^  the  ironsmitii,  the  waterman,  the  barber,  the  potter^ 
the  silTonimith  or  aasayer,  the  idol-dresser,  the  water-carrier,  the 

sTioomalcer  or  currier,  the  rope-maker,  the  watchman  messenger  and 
guardian  of  boundaries,  and  the  Muhammadan  ninU.!  or  priest." 
There  were  also  the  Brahman  aatrologer  to  ca^ii  uaLivitios  and  the 
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1820. 


.    '  Dr.  Coats,  2ath  February  1820,  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  ^nn.  m.  196.197. 
>  Traaa.  Bouu  Lit.  Soc  III.  197  *203,  East  India  Tapcra  IV.  15S,  682. 
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•  Twelve 
Qkkvaxts, 


Blacksmith, 


Waakermtn, 


Bttrbcr, 


T!r<ihmnTi  priest  t-o  nttond  to  rolirnnn?!  Porf^moTiies.  Tr?  *!OTnc  parts 
of  the  district  there  was  a  village  watch  composed  of  Bhila  and 
B^mosliis.^  According  to  Dr.  Coats  (29th  February  1820)  the  balutds 
weze  lieveditaiy  and  luld  their  mtoation  from  the  tovrDuip.  Their 
liereditaiy  papers  mwUanpatra  were  in  the  name  of  the  paiU  and 
township,  and  were  witnessed  by  several  of  the  villagers.  The 
deed  bound  the  holder  to  devote  his  sorrices  to  the  common  g-ood, 
according  to  custom,  on  coudition  that  each  landholder  paid  him  a 
fixed  proportion,  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  halutds  also 
received  presente  for  ezercieing  their  partioDhur  calKnga  atmarrigea 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  grant  or  vafan  patra  sometimes 
had  the  nn'\  Pi^irnr^f^nro  of  the  'h'^hmnkh  and  desJipdtide  or 

hereditary  diHtrict  revenue  olficors,  and  a  copy  ought  to  be  lodged 
with  the  deshpdnde.    The  expenses  to  a  Valuta  on  his  appointment 
amonnted  to  £5  or  £6  (B&  50  or  Re.  60)  in  perqaiaiieBaiid  pTOBonto.* 
The  partionkr  duties  of  the  hdlut&a  were : 

The  Carpenter  made  and  kept  in  repair  all  wooden  field  tools>  tike 
wood  being  supplied  by  the  landholder.   He  was  paid  200  sheaves  of 

com  and  nTiout  48  pounds  (24  i^'lirrs)  of  grain  for  every  22  A  acres  (SO 
lnghdf<)  under  tillage,  and  his  dinner  or  a  few  pounds  of  f:':ruiu  a  day  so 
long  as  he  was  engaged  in  mending  field  tools.  He  furnished  the 
marriage  ehmtrang  or  stool  on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  weie 
bathed.  Ho  supplied  travellers  with  pegs  for  their  tents,  and  for 
piekotinp- thoir  horses.  During  two  or  threo  days  in  tho  year,  in 
return  for  a  dinner.  Government,  the  deshmuJch  or  hereditary  revenue 
superintendent,  and  the  deahpdnde  or  hereditary  revenue  accountant 
were  entitled  to  his  services. 

The  Ironsmith  or  Blacksmith  made  and  kept  in  repair  all  irou 
field  tools.  He  made  the  siekles,  the  hoes»  and  other  field  tools^ 

and  the  simple  lock  and  diain  which  fastened  their  dooi8»  thie 
villagers  finding  the  iron  and  the  charcoal.  For  tiring  cart 
wheels,  an  this  was  troublesome,  he  received  a  money  present.  He 
performed  the  hagdd  or  hook-iasteuiufi^  into  the  back  of  devotees 
who  swung  before  Bahini  and  Hannman.  He  shoed  the  hovaes 
of  riUageia  and  travellers,  but  he  was  not  a  good  iarrier.  He 
every  year  furnished  a  set  of  horso  shoos  and  twenty-four  nails  to 
Govcmmonfc  who  supplied  him  with  iron.  He  was  paid  aboat 
thirty-six  pounds  (IS  ahera)  of  grain  on  every  22^  acres  (SO  higitai^ 
or  one-fourth  less  than  the  carpenter. 

The  Washerman  washed  the  clothes  of  male  villagers ;  the  women 
generalhr  washed  their  own  dothes.   He  spread  okSfas  for  the  bride 

and  bridegroom  to  walk  on  at  one  of  the  marriage  processions,  and 
for  parties  to  sit  on  at  marriages  and  other  festivals.  Yov  thi^;  ho 
received  special  presents.  He  washed  the  clothes  of  travelleiSj  and 
expected  a  present  for  his  trouble. 

The  Barber  shaved  the  villagers  and  cut  their  nails  on  a  lucky 
day  once  every  fortnight.    He  kneaded  tho  muscles  and  cracked 


1  Mr.  Elphinstone.  1S19,  Ed.  1872,  Mid  £mI  Isdis  FuMn  IV.  168. 
•  IraMiBom.Ut.Soc.m.197. 
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the  joints  of  the  headman  and  village  clerk  on  holidays^  and  of  all  CDnpter  YIIL 
travellcT^  of  distinction  who  camo  to  the  village.  He  was  the  village 
Buri^aon,  and  played  on  the  pipe  and  tambour  at  weddings  and  on 
other  occasions.  He  did  not  act  as  a  torch-bearer,  as  he  did  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  oonntiy.  When  the  headmsn  went  abroad,  the 
barher  went  with  him^  and  carried  and  cleaned  his  copper  vessels; 
and,  on  village  festivals,  with  thn  water-carrier  and  potter,  he  acted 
as  cook,  and,  before  a  111  altrr  catiug,  handed  the  party  water  to 
wash.  When  the  bridegroom  arrived  at  the  village  to  take  asvuy 
the  hvide^  the  barber  led  nis  horse  to  the  bride's  hooae  and  reodved 
the  present  of  a  turban*  He  trimmed  the  toils  of  the  ozen  at  the 
aowmg  season  and  received  a  present  of  grain. 

The  Potter  snpplied  the  villagers  with  the  baked  earthen  vessels 

tliey  nsed  for  cooking,  for  storing  Bj^iros  salt  and  grain,  and  for 
carryiiiL''  and  holding  water.  He  also  iuruished  travellers  with  such 
vessels  as  they  wanted.  Ho  beat  the  dditka  a  kind  of  drum,  and 
at  marriages  repeated  totsos  in  honour  of  Jiad  an  incarnation  of 
Bhav^i.  At  the  harvest  homes  or  davra  he  prepared  the  barbat 
or  stewed  mutton,  tlo  made  tiles  and  bricks,  and  rcccivrd  a 
special  payment  for  them.  Near  Pooua  potters  were  freed  from 
the  balut  sdra  or  vill^e  servants'  rent  because  they  had  been  of 
great  service  in  tiling  BAlAji  YishvanlUli's  house. 

The  Fotddr  or  Treasurer  was  always  a  silversmith.  He  examined 
the  coins  when  the  taxes  were  paid ;  and  on  satisfying  himself  thsj 
were  good,  stamped  his  mark  on  thorn,  and  kept  themm  his  treasniy, 

nntil  enough  was  received  to  send  to  the  sub- divisional  treasury 
under  clinrgo  of  an  escort  of  Mhars.  When  omploycd  as  a  silver- 
smith ho  was  paid  Id.  to  2^.  (lie.  3^  >  1}  the  rupco  weight  according 
to  the  workmanship. 

The  Guray  was  the  villa^  god-dresser  and  minlstrant.  He 
eyery  morning  poured  water  over  the  village  Hannmdn,  Bahiru,  and 
Mah^ev,  marked  the  brows  of  Bahiru  aud  Hanumdn  with  sandal- 
wood nnd  oil,  and  dressed  them  with  flowers.  He  swept  the  temples, 
smeared  them  with  cow  dung  once  every  eight  days^  and  every 
night  lighted  a  lamp  in  each.   At  the  new-moon  he  anointed  the 
idol  of  Hannmibi  witli  cinnabar  and  oil,  and  Bahiru  every  Sunday 
with  oil  only.    Each  family  in  the  village  gave  him  daily  a  snlall 
quantity  of  flour  which  he  made  into  cakes,  and  offered  nt  noon 
to  the  idols,  nnd  afterwards  took  to  his  family.    During  the  nine 
eves  or  navrdira,  that  end  in  Dasra  in  September-Octuber  he  gave 
each  family  a  handful  of  flowers  to  make  garhmds  which  were 
offered  to  Bhav&ni.  He  dailv  supplied  the  village  clerk  with  Indian 
fig  leaf  platters  joined  with  skewers  or pctfyraoaUBg  and  on  feetiyals  he 
made  loaf-plates  for  all  the  villagers. 

The  Water-carrier,  who  was  of  the  Pdnbhari  division  of  KoHs, 
kept  vessels  constantlv  filled  with  water  at  the  village  oilice  for  the 
nso  o£  uU  Hindns.  If  as  was  nsoal  a  beggar  lived  in  the  buildang, 
the  water  was  left  under  his  charge  <£at  it  might  not  be  defiled. 
The  water-carrier  supplied  water  to  trayeUers^  and  for  marriages 
and  festivals.  Ho  brought  food  for  the  persons  who  were  fed  by 
the  vUIagex  irom  thoee  whose  torn  it  was  to  supply  it.  He  lighted 
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the  lamps  overy  night  at  tbo  village  office,  swept  it,  and  every  eight 
days  smeared  It  with  oowdung.   When  the  TiUage  was  on  the  heaxk 

of  a  river  the  water-carrier  pointed  oat  the  ford  to  tmveUen;  and 
when  the  river  was  not  f  rdaldt^  li  took  people  across  on  a  float 
buoyed  by  gourds  or  inverted  eartheu  pots. 

The  Shoemaker  or  Chdmbhdr  kept  in  repair  the  shoes  of  tho 
Tillagers,  and  every  ^ear  supplied  the  kulkainii,  ]^ulil,  chaughula, 
deahmuM^,  t^nd  deshpande  with  a  pair  o£  new  shoes.  The  other 
Tillagers  paid  him  about  a  rapee  a  year  for  making  their  shoes  and 
supplying  leather.  He  made  water-bags,  and  supplied  the  cart 
and  plough  drivers  with  leather  thongs  for  their  whips  or  as-od. 
}To  mended  shoes,  bridles,  and  other  articles  bolouging  to  travellers, 
bat  expected  a  present.  The  skins  of  all  bhoep  killed  iu  the  village 
were  his  perquisites.  He  did  not  eat  beef  or  cairion,  and  was 
allowed  to  live  within  the  village.  His  wages  were  the  same  as  the 
carpenter's. 

The  Manga  made  hemp  ropes  for  the  use  of  tiie  hosbandmen,  and 
a  strong  raw  liido  ropo  used  in  yoking  oxen.  The  husbandmen 
supplied  him  with  the  niatenals.  lie  castrated  bulls  iu  their 
fourth  year.*  He  made  the  muzzle  or  muski  worn  by  oxen  when 
weeding  or  treadbg  eom.  Oo  Pola*  or  Oz  Day,  that  is  the  October 
or  A'ahnin  new  moon,  the  Mangs  hung  mango  loaves  on  a  grass 
rope  across  the  village  gate,  the  village  office  or  chdv/U,  and 
the  doors  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  This  was  supposed  to  ensure 
good  luck  to  the  village  during  the  year.  The  Mdngs  were 
considered  cmel  and  revengeful.  They  acted  as  execationers« 
and,  it  was  said,  migbt  be  hired  as  assassbs.  They  lived  outside 
of  the  village,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  honse  even  of  a 
Mh6r. 

The  Watchman,  who  was  of  tlio  caste  known  as  MhAr  Dbed  or 
Parvari,  although  held  ontcnstf ,  and  not  allowed  to  Imvo  a  honso 
within  the  village  or  to  enter  the  house  of  any  of  the  \  liiogers,  had 
great  weighty  and  was  an  important  member  of  the  oommnnil^. 
The  number  of  MBUr  families  belonging  to  esoh  township  was  from 
five  to  fifty  according  to  its  si7>e.  uTiey  lived  in  a  namlet  or 
rnhnr-vf'nla  on  the  east  side  and  within  call  of  tho  village. 
The  Mh^i's'  duties  were  various.'  The  most  important  were  to 
prevent  encroachments  on  the  village  boundaries  of  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  an  aconrate  bereditaiy  knowledge.  In 
boundary  disputes  their  evidence  was  generally  considered 
conclusive.  Thoy  gave  their  evidence  by  walking  round  the 
disputed  boundary  under  an  oath,  in  a  solemn  and  formal  manner 
accompanied  by  the  headman  and  villagers^ who  marked  their  track 


^  Ihe  boll  wu  thrown  down,  and  a  strinc;  tied  rather  tight  round  the  BponnAtio 
eord.  The  glands  w«r«  then  well  rubbed  with  batter  end  tamerio,  and  beaten  w  ith 
a  tent-peg.  SwellsBg  eod  abeorption  of  the  gland  iood  followed,  uid  the  animal  vtun 
fit  for  work  in  a  few  days.    I>r.  f'.,:.t=^,  !S-:0,  Ti  ann  I^  in.  Lit.  Soo,  111.200*201. 

*  The  i'oia  or  Ox  Day  varit'8  m  different  j^rte  of  tbo  Deccan, 

*  The  Hbir  did  everything  and  had  no  special  calling.  He  ran  crranda,  kept  e 
cnxrent  Mooant  in  hia  head  of  tno  distribution  of  the  village  l^iu^  and  suttlr<l  bonnrf.iry 
diepotee  for  four  or  five  generations  preserving  particulars  oi  old  bouud;iry  Uiiiit^ 
CiV^  Bobortm,  10th  00k  lan,  iB  Ulndia  Pkv««i  IV.  68^ 
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as  thoj  went  They  wore  tho  bearers  of  all  letters  on  tlio  business  Qukpter  TIXI> 
of  the  township,  and  geiiorally  of  all  messages.  They  carried  the  t!^^ 
yillage  reot  instaiiiieiit  to  the  sub^diTisional  head-quartern.  They 
were  preaent  at  all  conndlB  or  fiantMUs  involving  any  beteditary  righb  slavilMn 
of  the  community  and  their  evidence  carried  great  weight.  They  182IK  ' 
furnished  wood  at  marriage-feasts,  which  entitled  them  to  a  present 
of  clothes  from  tho  bride.  They  supplied  the  Tillage  headman  and 
his  deputy  and  the  village  clerk  with  lirewood  on  Holi  in  Febmary- 
March  and  on  Dasra  and  Vivdli  in  September- October  and  in 
November.  They  carried  the  fad  required  for  burning  the  dead,  and, 
as  a  perquisite,  were  given  the  winding  sheet  in  which  some  money  was 
aln  ny^  tied  They  carried  to  the  next  village  the  baggage  of  travellers, 
except  the  cooking  vessels,  clothes,  aud  eatables,  which  would  be 
defiled  and  were  therefore  carried  by  Kunbis.  During  their  stay  at  tho 
village  they  supplied  travellers  with  firewood,  eleaned  their  horsea, 
and  watched  them  during  the  night.  They  furnished  all  guides  or 
rdUide,  They  had  charge  of  the  village  flag  and  gates  if  the 
village  had  them,  and  opened  and  shut  tlie  iratea  morning  and 
evening.  Besides,  a  beadle  that  ii^  veskar  or  yeskar  of  this  tribe  was 
always  in  waiting  at  the  village  office  or  chdvdi,  and  reported  to  the 
headman  tho  arrival  of  all  strangers,  and  all  remarkable  occmrencee. 
He  was  told  to  keep  troublesome  visitors  from  tho  headman  and 
clerk,  by  «n  vinf^  they  were  from  home  or  sick  ;  and  to  protect  tho 
village  generally  from  annoyance,  by  any  subterfuge  his  iugonaity 
might  suggest.  He  was  the  official  medium  of  communication 
between  the  headman  and  the  villagers.  He  was  responsible  that 
none  of  the  villagefs  were  called  on  to  act  as  porters  out  of  their 
turn.  He  kept  an  account  of  the  Kunbi  families  whoso  turn  it  was 
to  supply  beggars,  Government  servants,  and  others,  with  their 
dinners.  He  attended  all  travHllers  during  their  stay  at  the  village ; 
and  all  their  wants  were  supplied  and  paid  for  through  him.  The 
beadle  was  relieved  at  statea  periods,  generally  every  wedc.  While 
on  duty,  he  received  daily  from  the  pdtil  half  a  cake,  and  from  each 
of  t"ho  culfivators  one-fourth  of  a  cake  at  noon,  and  every  evening  a 
helpmg  of  porridge  or  ghdia  from  each  family  ;  which  was  generally 
more  than  enough  to  supply  himself  and  his  family  with  food.  The 
Government  and  revenue  offioen,  in  return  for  his  food,  had  a  daim 
on  the  servioes  of  a  Mhdr  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year ; 
the  Government  for  three  months  ;  tho  dcahmuhh  for  one  month ; 
thQ  deshpdndc  ^CT  fiftoon  days;  and  tho  sar-pdtil  for  eight  days. 
During  this  period  they  were  employed  to  bring  wood  aud  grass, 
cmd  to  look  after  horsea  The  service  was  termed  vdpta  i^dhta?),  and 
was  sometimei  commuted  into  a  money  payment.  In  each  township 
the  Mhdrs  had  a  plot  of  freehold  land  assigned  them  near  their 
hamlet ;  this  wns  called  h'ldkl  or  the  place  of  boneB  where  all  dead 
cattle  were  brought  and  cut  up.  They  also  held  another  plot  of 
laud  called  hddola  which  paid  a  small  quit-rent.  Each  of  the 
hereditary  families  got  forty  sheaves  of  com  m  the  straw,  and  about 
eight  pounds  or  four  »her8  of  winnowed  gprain  for  every  sajgani  or 
thirty  hujhds  that  is  about  22^  acres  of  corn  land.  The  skin  and 
carcasses  of  all  dead  animals,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  remove, 
belonged  to  them. 
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The  Muharamadan  Mulla  or  priest,  killed  the  rIiccji  at  sa^^rifices 
and  feBtivala  ;  he  received  allowances  of  graiu  and  stniw,  and  wken 
there  was  a  Hnhaiiiimadaa  jfitM  ci  Uronihip  in  tbe  Tillage,  aomo 
land  WM  nmUy  attaohtid  to  it,  o£  wfakh  bft  Had  the  profita. 

Of  those  Tillt^  officers  and  servants  the  only  two,  besides  the 
headman  and  tiie  aooonntsnt^  who  had  Qoveniinent  duties  were  the 

silversmith  assayor  or  potdar  find  the  m^senger  or  Mhdr,*  The 
payments  to  the  villairo  stnfF  wore  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people, 
representingj  according  to  Captain  Robertson's  culculutiuns,  about 
sixteen  per  oent  of  t&  whole  prodooe.*  Tite  leading  offiosn*  the 
headman,  his  assistantk  and  clerk>  besides  their  nnt-fiee  bnds  and 
many  complimentary  offerings,  were  paid  nu  nllowancc  or  ghifyri 
which  averaged  about  seven  per  cent  on  the  assessment  and  was 
divided  among  the  headman,  the  assistant,  and  the  clerk.  This 
cess  and  other  offerings  were  alwavs  paid  by  casual  holders  hat  xa 
many  Tillages  the  hereditary  holoiers  were  exempt.  >    Besides  the 
amounts  which  were  paid  to  them  direct,  headmen  used  consider- 
able sums  out  of  village  expenses.    These  which  in  former  times 
had  varied  from  six  to  twenty  per  cent,  under  British  management 
had  been  reduced  to  4^  per  cent.*    The  next  officers  to  whom  the 
villagers  had  to  make  payments  were  the  hereditaiy  nvenoe 
officers  o£  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  villages  or  taraf$  and  some  of 
districts  or  suhhds.    They  were  superintendents  or  deshmukhif  and 
accountants  or  deshpdiuics  and  some  districts  had  a  demi  besides 
the  deahmukh.    The  higher  hereditary  officers  in  cities  and  towns 
were  styled  ahets  and  kulkarnie,^   The  offices  of  deshmukh  md 
deshpdnde  were  hereditary  and  saleable.  Ehroept  for  oSbrcga 
against  the  state  these  officers  were  noTer  set  aside  or  deprired  of 
their   emoluments.    The   Mardtha    government    had  sometimes 
appointed  them  to  do  the  work  of  indinloiddrs  but  such  appomtments 
were  only  for  a  definite  time  and  as  a  special  case.    They  were 
properly  mediums  between  the  ooUectors  of  the  government 
rerenue  and  the  headmen  of  the  villages.'    One  of  the  chief  datiea 
for  which  they  were  originally  appointed  was  to  keep  a  record  of 
former  payments  by  each  village  under  their  charge.  In  consequence 
of  the  hirming  system  few  of  them  had  these  documents  at  least  in 
anything  like  a  perfect  form.'    Their  chief  duty  was  to  sit  in  the 
Oollectoi^s  office  or  kacheri   and  act  as  umpires  between  the 
members  of  the  Collector's  establishment  and  thaheada  of  their 
villages.    They  were  the  representatives  of  the   people   and  in 
Captain  Robertson's  o pinion  were  very  useful  m  moderating  the 
demands  ui  the  Collector's  establishment  and  in  influencing  the 


»  Mr.  Bphinstone,  25th  Oct.  1819,  EJ.  1872, 15,  East  India  Tapers  IV.  158. 

*  Capt.  Kubcrtaoo,  lOtb  Uct.  1821,  Kmt  India  Pajpen  IV.  578.  Uo  thought  that  the 
paymenta  to  the  village  officers  were  banoful  sad  hatmaeiDg  to  the  vilUgen.  Ik  waa 
diffioolfc  to  aattmate  how  haavv  aboiden  they  were.  He  thoaeht  them  the  heaviest 
^n^^  to  iaiproyement  with  wfakh  the  people  wen  burdened.  East  India  Papers, 

'  Kant  India  Bapers,  IV.  582. 

*  Capt.  Robertaoo,  10th  Oct.  1821,  East  India  Tapers  IV.  581. 

»  East  India  Papers,  III.  70t  ;  and  IV    10^  «  La  t  In  lia  Pap*  n^,  IV  g^J^S^ 

'  Mr,  Chaplin,  2Uth  Aug.         Bom.  Guv.  iiwv.^iiuc.     oi  im,  iiU  lJl. 
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heodmrn  to  admit  rightful  clemands.  Tlie  mass  of  the  people 
looked  to  tliem  with  respect.  Tho  position  of  deshmuhh  v^ns 
the  highest  position  to  which  a  Mard.tha  could  rise.  The  great 
Har&tna  diiefs,  Sindia  Holkar  and  the  Rdja  of  Sdt^ra^  eveii  B&jir^y 
PeBhwa  himself,  yalned  the  title  and  the  local  position  and  power 
of  a  ihshmuJdi.  Thongh  in  no  way  bonndto  militaiy  HOmoe,  if  a 
deshmukh  or  df^-^Jipanrif  ]'nirtcr!  f.he  army,  hl^.  •'ovoroif^n  made  much  of 
him  and  g-ave  liim  good  pay  and  a  largo  estaV)lishment.  The  people's 
respect  for  these  officers  showed  no  signs  of  declming.  Their 
okiiBS  or  htHtB,  which  were  in  addition  to  the  OoTeniin«it  demand 
on  the  village,  were  huge.  They  were  taken  in  kind  and  tiiey 
Bometimca  allowed  thorn  to  remain  eight  or  nine  years  in  arrears.  In 
1820  their  claims  repr^ented  alx)at  4*83  per  cent  of  the  whole 
demand.  Besides  their  claims  on  the  Tilla^s,  deshmukhs  and  desk' 
pdndes  in  return  for  special  services  were  occasionally  given  rent-freo 
▼iOageB  which  were  termed  i»dfat»^  Oaptain  Bobwtaon  thonght 
them  naefnl  so  lon^  as  th«7  were  not  allowed  to  acqnire  power  as 
Gowmment  agents!* 

Tn  addition  to  what  they  had  to  pny  to  tlio  village  craftsmen  in 
rcturu  for  their  services^  to  the  heads  of  the  village  under  village 
expenses^  and  to  the  hereditary  district  oflBcers  m  Hqnida^n  of 
their  clauns^  the  yillagers  had  to  meet  the  demands  of  Government. 
According  to  Captain  Robertson's  calciiliitions  tho  Government 
demands  varied  from  thirteen  por  cent  of  the  onttum  in  good  land 
to  seventeen  per  cent  in  middling  land.'  In  his  opinion,  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Government  demand,  abont  nine-tenths  belonged 
to  the  regular  assessment  and  one-tenth  came  nnder  the  head  of 
oesses**   Except  in  some  villages  where  each  class  of  land  had  a 
separate  rate,  which  wa'?  supposed  to  hnve  hern  fixed  by  Malik  Ambar 
(1600.1626),  hereditary  holders  paid  a  uniform  rate  or  dar  which  was 
adjusted  bv  varying  the  size  of  the  bigha  in  accordance  with  tho  equality 
of  the  land.   In  some  villages  the  land  was  divided  into  parcels  or 
mwnds  each  of  which  paid  a  fixed  rent  and  some  villageB  had  a  thika 
or  tika  that  is  a  detailed  mund  settlement  where  each  field  in  tho 
larger  plot  had  a  fixed  rent.*    In  tho  hilly  west  the  rent  had  been 
fixed  from  a  glance  measurement  of  the  produce  or  pdhdni,  and  the 
Government  share  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment  according 
to  the  crop  cultivated.   In  huids  which  grew  upland  or  evirftas 
ovopa  tike  Government  share  was  estimated  at  a  halt  to  one-third  of 
the  c5rop  which  was  commuted  into  a  money  payment.    Romo  parts 
of  tho  Pann  and  Andhar  Mdvals  had  traces  of  a  villago-rent  or  hhot 
system  which  had  been  in  force  before  tho  introduction  of  the 
revenue  farming  nnder  Bdjirdv.^  The  highest  assessment  on  a 
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*  Capt.  RobmiBon,  10th  Oet.  1821 ,  East  India  Vftpert  IV.  UIM&B,  Bora.  Gov.  B«v. 
Reo.  693  of  1836,  85-86.  At  leaat  in  Bome  parts  of  the  oountry  the  hereditary  distrlol 
officers  were  aft«rwardH  (1835)  believed  to  bavc  falsified  therillAgo  records.  BcOl. 
Gov  Rev.  Eec.  698  of  18.36,  85- 8ft 

»  East  India  Papers,  IV.  578.  *  East  India  Papers,  TV.  676. 

•  ExtrsrCt  Revenue  Letter  from  Bombay,  Sth  Nov.  1823,  East  India  Pftpers  HL  805. 
•Bom.  Kcv.  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Court,  23rd  Feb,  1822  panis32- 35,  and  5th  Nov. 

1823»  £Mt  India  Papers  III.  dOQL  Mr.  Chaplin,  2l8t  Kov.  1821  and  20tb  Aug,  1822 
S5» 
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higha^  of  dry-crop  land  was  Is,  Qd.  (Rs.  3|)  and  the  lowest  was  3ti. 

(2  as.)-  Ill  garden  lands  the  rates  varied  £ix>m  2«.  (lie.  1)  to  £1  10«. 
(Rs.  1 5).'  Aocordiug  to  Captain  Robertson'B oalonlAttonB  tlie  oenes  or 
pn  lf  ia  represented  about  1  ^  per  cent  of  tbe  prodaoe  of  ihe  district.' 

rhoy  were  IcvkmI  hnih  from  hereditary  and  from  casual  holders.  The 
most  uujusfc  or  liarmful  were  abolished  and  besides  the  hnnsc-tax: 
and  the  tax  on  callings  about  twenty-four  were  kept^    In  Pouaa  the 
people  who  paid  iha  mohtarfa*  or  house  and  trade  tax  were  cflaaaififtd 
and  assessed  according  to  a  very  arbitral^  estimate  of  their  wealih 
and  trade.    The  highest  class  of  bankers  paid  £4  (Rs.  40)  and  the 
highest  class  of  moneychancrcrs  £3  18  ?  (TJs.  39)  ;  grocerg  paid  £5 
(Rs.  50),  grain  dealers       to  6s.  (lis. SO -3),  and  roadside  monej- 
changers  and  fruit  tuid  vegetable  sellers  paid  about  a  half -penny 
or  k  ofMa  a  day.   Exoepi  tBa  tax  on  the  shopless  hawkere,  the  rates 
were  light.  Ono  seiionB  objeotion  to  the  tax  waa  that  masa^  wealthy 
traders  were  free  from  all  charge.    The  taxes  on  professions  wore 
very  unequal,  varying  from  2s.  to  €3  ("Rs.  1  -  30).^  Of  the  twenty-foor 
other  cesses  which  were  continued,  some  were  levied  on  the  land^ 
some  on  the  village,  and  some  on  the  individnal  holder.' 


*  Gre*t  diventty  was  notioed  in  the  land  meMnrea  in  nse,  bnt  in  the  fomMr 
neararemttnto  of  which  there  was  {1823)  any  record  the  hifjhn  equalled  about  three* 
Ibarths  of  an  aero.  Sonic  partial  n ^  ^^  \  ys  had  beeu  in  i.I.  1)y  the  Marithds  with 
a  shorter  rod  by  which  the  traces  of  the  old  survey  had  been  nearly  lost.  In  Poooa  th» 
VM  of  the  bight  had  been  supenedod  by  other  measiuM,  multiples  of  ti ;  Mul  in 
some  places  large  pieces  of  land  were  tisncssal  in  the  lamp  nt  a  given  sum.  Thoae 
measures  were  :  20  man*  equal  to  a  klutudi ;  one-  khandi  cqiuil  to  20,  30,  or  35  bkihdM  ; 
one  takka  equal  to  48  hi^jhds;  one  ruLkn  eqiL-xl  to  5,  8.  or  10  h'xjhn*  ;  one  jmkLn  l,i<iha 

Sual  to  3, 4, 8,  and  even  15  ordinary  bigluU,  £aat  India  Papeia,  III.  Mr.  Cbaplio, 
fch  Aug.  1822,  Ed.  1877,  22.  Capt.  Robertson  (10th  Oet.  1821)  gives  the  foUoving^ 
RS  the  general  standard  of  the  land  measure  :  Five  cubits  or  fidls  and  five  uiutM'*  or 
fists  oi  tive  different  persons  uiade  a  rod  ur  kdthi  of  about  9  feet ;  20  square  rods 
one  pdnd ;  20  pdnds  one  bigha  ;  5  bighd*  one  rukka  ;  24  rukkdjt  or  120  hijhd*  ono 
chdkur  or  takka  :  sud  aiz  rvJ^^  one  i&aiwt*,  Uasfe  India  Pnpers  HI.  806  ;  IV. 
572,  578. 

'  Capt.  Robertsom  lOtb  Oet  U21,  Sisb  Iad»  Fktpan  iy.W4.8es  BmI  Lidin 

Papere,  lU.  W)7. 

3  Capt.  Robertson,  10th  Oct.  1821,  Ea-st  India  Papers  IV*ff76,876k 
<  East  India  Papers,  III.  805-806,  810  ;  IV.  622  -  62.t 

*  Mohtarfa  comprised  house  and  shop  taxes,  loom  taxes,  taxes  on  traders,  taxes 
on  professions,  and  u  house  tax  from  a  few  Isndholders,  Eut  India  Panei%  £U.  810li 

*  Bombay  Kev.  Letter,  5th  Nov.  1823,  East  India  Papon  III.  810. 

'  In  1821  the  greater  part  of  the  following  twenty-four  roonne  were  fbmid  in  moat 
villagesof  the  Poonaplain  country  :  A  Grain  Cess,  galla  paiti,  originally  to  supply  grain 
for  foi-ts  and  for  the  goveruineut  stud,  changed  to  money  ;  a  Butter  Cess,  iup  pafti, 
( }i;ui  ^  d  to  money  ;  a  Straw  Cess,  kadba  paUi,  changed  to  money  ;  two  Rope  C^ses  ; 
ambddi  and  sttl  piMia  changed  to  money; «  Orm  Gees,  gnmt  patii,  chsoged  to  money  ; 
s  Money  Cess,  khar<A  pam%  •  Krewood  Ceae,  Mrmi  paUi,  changed  to  money;  a  Gont 
CfPH,  Dam-a  halra,  its  price  taken  ;  a  Shoe  Cch=i,  rhnrnii  joda,  t  h  ir  \  tine  taken  ;Naw 
Vear  8  Sesarnum,  tU  sankrdni,  levied  in  cash  ;  Skins,  charm,  taken  in  cash  ;  Exchange, 
bazdrbaUa  ;  Servant  CeiB,  naukar  mdnc,  changed  to  money  ;  Saddle  Stuffing,  lokar, 
taken  in  oaah  t  Hone  Bkaiket,  jhul,  levied  in  caah  ;  Contingent  Charges,  addilvdr 
pntti ;  small  Kctra  Cess,  baehak  patti ;  Messenger  Cess,  shiv  patU,  lump  sump  taken  ; 
Curd^  Ti      r^i^i  pa«i',  levied  in  cash  :  Oil  Cess,  td  pntti,  value  taken;  Watchm.in 
Cess,  havdlddrit  taken  in  money;  Clerks'  Gesa, ikdrlntn^  taken  in  caBh;aif«nii 
Gees  levied  onee  in  three  yoArs  on  heradiiaiy  holden.  Of  these  twanty*io«r 
cesses  ten  were  found  in  the  hilly  west,  straw,  grass,  money,  shoe,  new  year's  sesa- 
mum,  firewood,  skins,  rope,  contingent  charges,  and  mirds  cess.    Twenty  other 
cosses  were  also  collected  in  this  part  of  the  district.    A  Sidi's  Cess  or  Hahshi  ptiUi 
said  to  be  to  keep  the  Konkan  Abyaeinians  from  entenag  the  Decoan  ;  a  Beggar's  Oen 
IfOfdvipaUii  a  BiUnoshi's  CeM  j  an  Bxtra  Csis  known  as  oMi  patti  ;  ik  MaagoCeas. 
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There  was  uo  city  in  the  district  except  Pooua.  But  there  ^s  ere 
eltfreo  towne  of  respeoUble  sise  ftnd  fcraae,  Ghikan^  Ohers,  Jejari^ 
Kendar,  Ehed,  NaTl^kkh  Umbm,  F^bal,  Pand,  S^svad,  Talegaon 

Dibhdde,  and  Talegaon  Dhnmdhcro.  The  lionsos  in  these  towns 
were  comfortable  buildings  of  stone  and  mud,  covered  with  tiios ; 
some  of  them  were  two  storeys  high.  The  chief  inhabitants  were 
traders^  bankers,  and  BrdhiiianB  both  of  tbe  Deccan  and  of  the 
Konkan.  In  dl  a  good  deal  of  trade  oentred.  The  chi^ 
manufactures  were  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  clothSj  and  Poona- 
made  gold  and  Fill:  cloths  which  vied  in  richness  with  the  silks  of 
Paithan.'  Poona  luul  sufFered  from  the  change  of  goTcmment.  The 
general  peace  uii  over  India  took  from  the  bankers  theii'  fayourite 
war  inTestmenta^  and  all  classes  of  the  townspeople  soffered  from  ^ 
stopping  of  the  great  and  lavish  expenditure  at  BAjirAy's  oonrt.' 

In  1821  the  year's  revenue  was  about  £135,200  (Rs.  13,51,422) 
or  about  7s.  (Rs.  3|)  a  head  of  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
amount  about  £109,000  fRs.  10,89,254)  were  derived  from  land' 
and  sdijar  or  misoellaneoiis  sonrces ;  £23,600  (Rs.  230,237)  from 
customs;  and  £2000  (Rs.  2C»,U3l)  from  farms  and  ^wn  taxes.. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  reventie  was  about  £9370  (Rs.  93,666) 
or  about  seven  per  cent  on  the  collections ;  magisterial  and  jndicnal 
charges  were  about  £10,300  (Rs.  1,03,168);  the  Collector's  anrl 
assistants'  salaries  £5100  (Rs.  51,000),  and  the  outlay  on  militia 
was  £7450  (Rs.  74,418).  That  is  a  total  expenditure  of  £32,220 
(Rs.  3,22,252)  or  about  20  per  eent  of  the  revenue.* 

Uuder  the  English  system  the  management  of  the  laud  revenue 
centered  in  the  Collector.  The  Collector  was  also  magistrate  and 
judge  of  circuit,'  but  his  chief  duties  were,  as  head  revenue  officer, 
to  travel  over  his  district,  to  fix  the  rental  to  be  paid  by  each 
village,  as  far  as  pos.'^ible  to  take  precautions  that  in  eurli  village 
the  whole  amount  was  fairly  shared  among  the  landholders,  to 
detect  and  punish  frauds  against  (JoTcrament  and  oppression  of 
the  TillagerSj  and  by  the  grant  of  leases  and  other  privileges 
to  induce  the  people  to  bring  the  arable  waste  under  tillage. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  that  is  in  August,  the  village 
lieadmen  and  clerks  prepared  returns  showing  the  state  of  cultivation 
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dmht  dhdli ;  ao  nnknown  lahbe  (?)  patti ;  a  MolasBes  Cess,  gurhdl  paiii ;  a  Fowl  Cms, 
itambdipaUi : »  Thorn  Cew,  kdatte  modndvai,  to  make  up  for  a  mdmlatdAr  whoM  fMfc 
w«re  pncked  wltii  thonu ;  a  Knlkarni's  Oen ;  a  Survey  C«88,  pdJuoA  Vurrtk ;  an 

Undenned  Cess.joaWi;  a  f:;!  linlu  r(V58,I-<ii(v/»  hhopfa  ;  a  Leaf. Shade  Cess, /frrfi/a  (?)• 
patli  ;  a  Mango  Tree  Ceiw,  i<jA-i:a  ;  a  Leaf  Thatch  Cess, />tin  tcitlya;  a  Customary 

Cess,  quinda  {'!)pnl(i  ;aPeatle  Cess,  muml  patti  ;  a  Leaf  Dish  Cess,  pal r^i ml  patti  ;  and 
*  Defidency  Ceu^  kaur  patti,  Mr.  Chaplis,  20th  Anguai  im  i£d.  1877),  138-141, 
MoMt  India  Papers  IV.  622-^. 

^  Capt.  RoWrttiun.  1st  May  IR20.  Kast  India  Papers  IV»  406;BoiBlMqr  B«V«ttll* 
Ijett«r  27th  Not.  1822,  Eaat  India  IWrs  HI.  793- 7iM. 

'  Capt  Robertson,  10th  Oct.  1821,  East  India  Papers  lY.  S88. 

»  East  India  Papers,  IV.  525.  Of  about  £128,400  (Rs.  12,83,399)  the  total  or  proM 
tsettlementorjamd^w^tof  182U-21  about  il  1 9,400  (Ks.  1,94.145)  were  dedacted  proba- 
bly chiefiy  on  aooooiitof  rwniiiwii  and  oUnmi,  Tut  kft  «■  n«t  wuan  £109,^ 

«  Gavt.  ib»bartni^  llHIi  Oet  1821 }  Eirt  Iiidw  fkpm  IV. 
•  HeWa  NamtiT^  IIL  120.. 

B 1827-47 
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iaii;itw  VXn.    in  the  village  ,  the  whole  amonnfedae  to  Qoremment,  and  tlie  aliare 

doe  from  each  iandhoUer.* 


Revinui  When  the  Collector  cmno  to  the  village  or  to  its  neighbourhood, 

AxsaMf  '  under  bis  immodiate  superintendence,  or,  if  he  was  not  oa  the  spot, 
IWMtl.  nnderhifl  orders,  his  establishment  examined  the  Tillage  clerk's 
statement  of  the  current  year  and  compared  it  with  the  settlement 
of  the  year  before,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  district  hereditary 
oflBcers,  settled  the  lump  sum  which  tlic  village  was  to  pay.  Aft«r 
1819-20,  •when,  in  addition  to  the  settl mnit  with  the  head  of  the 
village,  papers  were  passed  showing  what  each  landholder  had  to 
pay  and  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  it,  the  Collector's  establishment 
were  unable  to  complete  the  detailed  Tillage  settlement.  This  dutj 
was  left  to  the  mimlatddr.*  Besides  candying  out  the  detailed  or 
individaal  village  settlcmont  the  mfimlatddr  superintended  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  managed  the  police,  received  civil  complaints, 
and  referred  the  complainants  to  juries  or  2>a»c/iat<6,  and  heard  criminal 
comtJaints  and  sent  the  complainants  to  the  CoUeetor.  He  had  • 
Moetary  or  ihirasteddr  to  keep  his  records,  an  aoommtazit,  and 
some  other  assistants.  The  mimlntfUr's  powers  were  limited, 
and,  at  least  in  principle,  the  system  of  tixed  pay  and  no  perquisites 
was  introduced.  The  m^mli^^r's  pay  was  fixed  at  £7  to  £15 
(Rs,  70 -ISO)  a  month,  and  the  pay  of  his  secretary  at  £3  lOt.  to 
£5(Bs.  So-50).^  In  csrrying  out  the  detailed  Tillage  set^ment 
the  chief  duties  of  the  mimlatd^r  and  his  staff  were  to  detect  frauds 
in  the  villnc^e  rotums,  and  see  that  the  statements  corresponded  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  village  ;  to  discover  hidden  sources  of 
rOTenue ;  to  assign  to  each  landholder  his  proper  share  of  the 
Tillage  rental,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  villa^  omoera  made  no  estra 
levies  ;  to  make  certain  that  ^  Tillages  paid  their  instalments  when 
the  J  foil  due,  and  that  all  the  rovpnue  was  regularly  iorwarded  toand 
accounted  for  by  the  head-quarter  office. 

As  mediators  between  the  Collector's  establishment  and  the 
village  headmen  who  together  fixed  the  amount  of  the  village 
settlement,  there  came  the  district  hereditary  officers,  who,  when 
the  amount  of  the  Tillage  rental  was  being  discussed,  sat  in  the 
Golleotor's  office  or  kaeheri  and  acted  as  umpires  moderating  the 
demands  of  the  Collertor'*?  establishment  and  persuading  the 
headmen  t^  agree  to  rightful  demands.*  In  the  early  years  of  British 
rule  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  revenue  officers  was  to  introduce 
a  system  which  shonld  proTcnt  the  Tillage  officers  or  the  mtolatd^r 

'  When  the  English  sj'stem  wm  fairly  introduced,  the  riUafle  clerk  or  hnHarui 
WM  bound  to  prepare  too  tiz  followtag  retonw  :  (1)  Ilieianite  jMda  or  land  reguter 
llM*ii  armfdf^all  vtUsge lioMlngt  mmI ileldt  and  of  fhwr  hflld^  ;  (2)  fhelhM 

pafmk  or  tillage  statement  nhowing  the:  i^mrvi:nt  ilue  hy  aach  holder  to  Government  ; 
(3)  the  tahstl  or  receipt  book  showing  daily  payments  by  the  landholders  ;  (4)  the  bot' 
hhat  or  Ikut  td  accounts  ahowing  the  receipts  from  each  holder  and  what  had  been  done 
Witli  ilw  receipts ;  (5)  th^jhaati  or  balance  sheet  which  was  a  statement  for  the  Yillig* 
VMSiptt  aad  payments  drawn.up  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  (6)  the  mohiar/a  yddotm 
inem(ir;uidiini  of  ilut-s  on  .-ircitiuit  of  hrmse  .mil  ntliiT  t-kxc<=..  Begideg  these  the  vflli^B 
elerk  kept  memorauda  and  registers  of  leases.  East  India  Papers,  IV.  587-688. 
^  Fa-Ht  India  Papers.  HI,  794 ;  IV.  679,  591. 

•  Mr.  Klphinstone,  181 P,  F<1  1872.  30-31,  East  India  Pifcptr*  IV.  lM>16t, 

*  Captain  RobertMn,  Ltat  India  Fapen  IV.  682 -^8;^. 
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from  taking  more  than  his  riglit  BBare  of  the  village  rental  from 
each  landholder.  As  has  been  noticed  in  1818  and  1819  the 
eettlenicut  continued  to  be  mado  with  the  headman  for  the  whole 
village  or  mauzevdr.  But  in  1819-20  a  beginning  of  an  individual 
or  ravaivdr  settlement  wm  made  by  the  members  of  the  Collector's 
establiBhrnent  asoertMning  that  efton  holder  kneir  at  wbat  amoimt 
ihe  headman  hud  assessed  him  and  admitted  that  this  amoQnt  was 
i»{r.  In  1820-21  the  Collector's  establishment  inqm'rcd  how  mncli 
fresh  land  was  taken  for  tillage  ;  how  much  land  under  tillage  was 
kept  hid ;  and  whether  there  wore  anj  cesses  which  had  escaped 
notice  in  tibe  former  year.  After  these  inqniries,  on  tiie  basis  of  the 
last  year'a  settlement,  in  consultation  with  the  village  and  here- 
ditary officers,  the  Collector's  staff  determined  what  each  village 
should  pay ;  and  the  m^mlatdir  inquired  into  and  fixed  the  share 
of  the  whole  village  demand  which  should  be  recovered  from  each 
holder.^  This  system  was  faulty  as  there  was  no  check  on  the 
iDiUnhi>tdlr  and  no  test  to  prerent  eollosjoii  between  him  and  the 
headman  in  unfairly  distributing  the  individual  payments.  Accord- 
iripfly  in  the  next  year  (1821-22)  a  pyBt<?m  was  completed  under 
which  each  holder  received  a  deed  or  paita  of  what  he  wats 
asked  to  pay  and  passed  an  agreement  or  kubuldyat  to  pay 
the  amount  fixed.*  The  issue  of  these  individual  agreements 
greatly  reduced  the  power  and  the  emoluments  of  the  village 
officers  who  much  against  their  will  were  relieved  of  many  of  thcip 
duties.'  Under  this  new  system  the  settlement  was  iutrcKlucod  into 
a  village  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  wliule  amn  due  by  the  viilaffe 
might  be  ascertained  and  his  share  allotted  to  each  landholder ;  or  the 
shares  due  to  the  different  holders  might  be  determined  and  the 
TiHl^  rental  be  foundbyaddingall  the  shares  together.  Unless,  which 
was  seldom  the  ca'?e,  authentic  details  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
land  in  each  man'B  holding  were  available,  it  was  extremtily  difficult  to 
iix  each  man's  share.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  village  through 
a  series  of  years  was  generally  known,  and,  as  a  rale,  it  was  beet  to 
fix  the  whole  amount  in  the  first  inatance  and  f  rom  this  to  allot  his 
share  to  each  holder.  The  sum  fixed  as  the  village  rental 
included  all  cesses,  claims,  and  village  expenses.  After  fixing  the  whole 
amount  due  from  the  village,  the  Collector's  staff  were  expected  to 
allot  the  shares  to  the  different  holders.  But  this  part  of  tbe  work 
they  were  seldom  able  to  complete.  It  waa  entrusted  to  the  m6m- 
latdir  and  his  staff  under  strict  injunctions  not  to  leave  it  to  be 
done  by  the  district  or  village  officers.  In  making  the  individual 
settlement  the  mdmlatddr  was  chiefly  guidrcl  by  the  village  land 
statement  ur  jamin  jhdda.  This  professed  to  show  the  state  of 
onltiyation  of  each  plot  of  land  in  the  Tillage.  But  the  atatement  was 
(generally  full  of  mistakes  and  frauds ;  it  oonld  not  be  trusted  nntil 
it  had  l)oon  chocked  by  the  8?ieJ:hJdTs  or  mflralatd^r's  clerks  who 
made  separate  retorna,  by  special  or  personal  inquiries  on  the  part 
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«  Bombay  Revenue  Letter  27th  Hov.  1822,  Esit  India  Pffptn  III.  79L, 
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jChftpter  TUI'     of  tbo  m^mlatdAr,  by  direct  examination  of  the  villagers,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  among  the  families  of  the 
headmaa  or  Tiuago  clerk/  After  the  mmin  luid  aseeesiDeiit  wu 
SvsTsu^        fixed  ft  xninute  inquiry  was  necessaiy  into  the  cesses  or  paUU. 
.1880^2]'.         Ill      these  inquiries  the  Collectors  ivero  enjoined  to  use  and  to 
enforce  the  utmost  caution  in  keeping  tbe  assessment  moderate. 
Tiiey  were  warned  that  in  assessing  villages  it  was  better  to  bu  below 
than  to  be  above  the  proper  scale,  and  that  the  excessive  demand  of 
OBO  year  conld  floldom  be  retrieved  by  tihiee  yeere  of  moderation  and 
indnlgenoe.   Great  care  was  required  in  preparing  the  landholder's 
paper  or  patta  which  was  drawn  up  in  «  very  detailed  and  olaborate 
lorm.'^     The  people   were  told  when  the  instalments  would  fall 
due  and  caro  was  taken  not  to  levy  any  part  of  the  rental  until  after 
tlie  ciop  firom  whioh  the  instalment  was  to  be  paid  was  reaped* 
Ko  secacity  was  required  except  the  general  security  of  making  the 
villagers  responsible  for  each  other  which  was  known  as  chain 
or  mutual  sccnrity,  janjlr  jdmin,   and  whicb  w^s  liable  to  be 
enforced  by  a  second  settlement.*  The  passing  of  receipts  for  all 
collections,  especially  for  the  collection  of  the  villagers'  instalmenlt 
by  the  village  officers  wao  insisted  on,  and  an  entry  abowing 
the  coins  received  and  the  date  of  payment  was  required.  The 
coins  paid  were  sent  to  tbo  treasury  with  lists  made  by  the  m6m- 
latdars  in  noaled  bags  attested  by  the  shirmteddrs.    Each  person 
through  wbutic  hands  the  money  passed  gave  a  receipt,  the  last 
being  the  Ckilleotcn^s  receipt  to  the  m&mlatdibr.   Copies  of  ihe 
Collector's  receipts  were  kept  at  bead-qnartera.*  In  the  firot  years  f 
British  management  the  revenue  was  collected  without  difficulty. 
Distraint  was  almost  unknown.    It  was  not    allowed  wliou  ihe 
person  who  had  failed  to  pay  was  known  to  be  poor.®  In  October 
1821  only  £646  (Rs.6460)  were  outstanding  of  which  £61  (Rs.610) 
belonged  to  1818-19  and  £585  (R8.5850)  to  1819-207   Under  the 
Maritha  govenunent  advances  had  been  made  to  husbandmen 
at  12  per  cent  a  year.    Under  the  British  in  the  first  years  the 
amount  of  advances  was  increased  and  no  interest  was  charged.^ 


'  The  followios  were  among  the  frauds  which  were  commonly  practised  by  village 
headmen  and  clerks.  Thu  names  of  people  paying  the  honse-tax  were  left  out ;  4uit* 
rents  leviable  from  alienated  lands  were  not  shown  ;  in  otherlaBdi  something  less  than 
th»  fall  rental  wm  ahown  ;  lands  under  tiUage  were  eatered  m  waateor  ImIow  ;  med 
garden  leada  trere entered  m  dry  lande.  Boo.  Gkyr.  Bev.  Bee.  16  of  IffiSl,  705>71t9 ; 
ippcndix  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  Beport,  20th  August  1822,  Ed.  1877,  129. 

•  Mr.  Chaplin,  Appendix  to  Ii«port  of  20Ui  August  1822,  gives  an  example  of  tbe 
deed  or  patta  paasoa  to  the  landholder.  R^ji  Maritha  of  Lomi  In  HftTeli  in  Poena 
for  tbe /luftvear  1230  (a.  D.  1820-21),  yon  have  to  pey  fifty-six  rupees;  Of  this  for 
three  fields  of  dry  land  of  25  bujhds,  Rs.  24| ;  for  three  bighds  of  garden  land.  Rs.  24  ;  a 
straw  cess  Rs.  H  ;  a  butfalo  <  f-^-  r;  h  2  ;  and  a  house  oeas  R«.  1  ;  t<  tal  Rs.  66.  Thia  you 
Qiut  pay  at  the  regular  instalments  aiod  yon  muai  not  give  the  pdlU  or  ktUkarni  any 
more  thin  thiiL  You  have  agreed  to  Im  oaenrity  for  tbe  payments  of  the  other  N^illaigerB 
aaid  any  arrears  might  be  recovered  by  a  second  assessment.  10th  DeccmVer  l%Sfk  In 
some  villages  the  clause  rpgardin^  the  second  assessment  was  luft  out. 

•  Captain  Robertson,  10th  October  1821,  V.ii'^.t  India  Papers,  IV.  580. 

•  Appendix  to  Mr.  Chaplin's  Report  ol  20th  August  1&22,  Ed.  1877*  134  ;  Oaptain 
BobertMm,  1821.  Eaet In&Papers,  IV,  687. 

■  Captain  Rnl  ertsrm,  10th  October  1821,  Eiiat  Tnr!,.i  Papers  HT.  581. 

•  Captam  hobertaqn,  10th  October  1821,  East  India  Fapers  IV  M8. 
'  East  India  Papers,  IV.  526. 

•  CaptAin  Hobertaoa.  lObh  Ootober  1821,  Eut  India  Fapwi  IV,  664. 
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The  sonson  of  1820-21  was  favourabln.  Cultivation  spread  nnfl 
tliore  were  no  complaints  of  over-assessment  The  only  flifficulty 
which,  occurred  was  that  the  headmen  of  a  group  of  villages  in 
Pibal>  finding  the  individiul  settilemeat  lednoe  their  power  of  private 
taxation^  incited  the  people  to  refuse  to  take  their  deeds  or  paUda. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  di  tross  which  the  general  estab- 
lishraent  of  peace  caused  to  the  military  section  of  the  people  of 
Poona,  became  more  marked,  and  large  numbers  who  had  remained 
idle  iu  tbti  hope  of  Boiue  more  suitable  employment^  were  at  last 
forced  to  take  to  hnsbondry.^  From  thia  caiiae  the  increase  of 
tiUlagein  1821-22  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  years.  Tlio  crops 
were  again  good  and  the  average  rupee  price  of  grain  fell  from 
about  32  to  5(5  ponnds  (-t-?  pay  lis).-  The  settlement  was  a^in  made 
with  the  individual  holders.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  caused 
duoontent  among  several  sections  of  the  husbandmen.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  the  case  of  certain  villages  which  had  formerly  paid 
Wkiharedi  galla  a  commutation  of  the  money  cess  into  grain  for  the 
supply  of  Mar&tha  posts  and  forts.  In  1820-21  it  had  been  settled 
that  they  should  pay  in  cash  on  the  basis  of  about  32  pounds 
(4  pdifiin)  the  rupee.  An  the  price  had  in  some  places  gone  down 
to  one-half  of  this  or  abont  64poimdB  {8  ixnjliti)^  the  alternative 
was  given  them  of  paying  in  kind  bat  as  they  objected  to  grain 
payments  the  former  rates  were  continned.  So  serious  a  difficulty 
did  the  people  find  in  disposing  of  their  gram  that  the  Collector 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  date  for  paying  the  instalment.' 
£1404  ^B8.14j040)  were  remitted.^  The  land  rent  inclading  cesses 
ftnd  misoellaneons  revenne  amounted  to  £160,100  (Ha.  1^01)000) 
against  £153,685  (Ks.  15,30,350)  in  the  preceding  year.  After 
deducting  claims  or  haks  and  village  erpenses,  the  npt  revenue  for 
collection  amounted  to  £139,058  (Rs.  13,90,580)  against  £134,447 
(Rs.  13,4-4,470) ;  the  collections  amounted  to  £133,515  (Rs.  13,35,150) 
against  £132,520  (Rs.  13,25,200);  and  the  outstandings  were  £5543 
(Ra  55,430)  agunst  £1926  (Rs.  19,260).* 

In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  grain  up  to  September  1822,  except 

in  Inddpur  where  a  number  of  the  people  had  returned  to  their  old 
homes  in  the  Niz}1,m*s  country,  there  seemed  to  be  no  signs  of  over- 
assessment.  The  value  of  land  was  rising  and  disputes  connected 
with  landed  property  and  shares  of  estates,  that  had  lain  asleep 
for  yean,  had  become  common  and  keen.  In  the  two  previous  yeoni 
the  tiUage  area  had  increased  by  abont  80,000  highda  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  X8000  (Rs.  80,000).*  In  spite  of  the 
partial  failure  of  some  of  the  cv(»p8  the  harvest  of  1822-23  was 
again  abundant.    Grain  fell  to  about  liO  pounds  (13-14  pdylU) 
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i  Bom.  Got.  Bev.  B«q,  117  ot  1825,  514.615. 

*  The  nime  jnrioM  w«ra,  1819-20,  2{  and  3  pdj/lit ;  18S0-2I,  4  pdiflU ;  and  1821-82; 

6  andSpdyfU.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  117  of  1825,  517-518. 

*  Captain  Robertson,  20th  September  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  72  of  1823,  128 ; 
and  MS  Seltctiona,  187  (1821<l829);  Itt  Fefaraaiy  1828,  Bom.  Got.  B«r.  Bm»  117  w 

i82a,  515  -519. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  124,  128,  129. 

»  Mr.  Chaplin,  29th  Sc]  IohiIh  i  1523,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  36. 
«  C»pt«ia  Eoberfesoi^  mh  September  1822,  Rev.  Eec  72  of  1823,  224  -226. 
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the  rupee  iu  the  remote  parts  of  the  district  and  to  about  80  pounds 
{10  pdy lis)  near  Poona.^  There  waa  uo  meuliuu  aud  no  record,  uf 
sack  low  prioea.  The  fall  caoaed  nmoh  dietreaa ;  even  thoee  who 
had  reaped  good  harvests  could  hardly  find  a  market  for  tlieir 
grain.  Headed  by  the  pdtih  of  Pdbal,  many  of  whose  indirect 
gains  had  been  stopped  by  the  individual  settloraont,  the  people 
came  in  crowds  and  mobbed  the  Governor  in  Foona,  The  cry  of 
orer-assessment  waa  nuaed  by  some  of  the  English  offidab,  bat 
Ckptain  Bobertaon  contended  atrongly  that  the  only  oaiiaaa  of 
distress  were  the  fall  of  grain  prices  and  the  want  of  employmcmt 
and  expenditure  at  Poona.  The  (K>mmutation  rate  of  kharedi  gal  la. 
or  grain  that  used  to  be  taken  in  kind  was  lowered  from  about 
32  to  o^^puaudii  {'^-8  pay  lie),  in.  1622-23  the  realization  showed  a 
dedine  amoonting  altogether  to  ahont  one-aeTenth  of  the  whole 
reYanne.  One-fonrth  of  the  entire  loaa  was  in  IhdiLpar  from  wbidi 
nombers  had  moved  to  the  Niz&m'a  conniiy.* 

The  next  year  (1823-24)  was  a  season  of  scanty  rain  and  of  distresa 
The  early  harvest  in  about  half  of  the  district  was  fair,  in  the  other 
half  of  the  district  the  crops  were  either  chiefly  or  entirely  failures. 
The  late  or  cold  weather  harvest  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
garden  and  watned  crops  were  blighted  by  the  eaat  wind.  The 
cattle  sofiered  ao  aevefely  from  want  of  fodder  and  want  of  water  that 
the  Collector  sent  a  nnmber  of  the  people  to  the  Nizam's  conn  try 
to  stay  there  till  June  1824.  Largo  numbers  of  the  landholders 
also  of  their  own  accord  left  Poona  to  take  np  lands  in  the  Nizam's 
oonntrj  and  in  Ahmadnagar.'  What  added  to  the  difficnltiea  ui  Hie 
people  was  that  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  crops  grain  continued 
extremely  oheap.^  The  Collector  and  the  Commisaioaer  agreed  in 
recommending  the  greatest  moderation  in  lovyipfr  the  revenne,  and 
their  views  met  with  the  full  approval  of  Government.  Heinissions 
were  granted  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  the 
whole  demand  was  wregone.'  The  distreaa  contained  in  1824. 
The  nanal  Hay  showers  failed  and  there  was  very  little  rain  either 
in  June  or  in  July.  Grain  which  throughout  the  cold  season  had 
kept  wonderfullv  cheap,  now  rose  from  nhout  80  to  32  pounds 
(10-4  pdyK?)  and  then  to  about  20pounds  {2, i  pdyHs)J^  In  1823-24 
the  total  revenue  for  collection  amounted  to  £91^556  (Rs.  9^15,560) 
against  £120,827  (Rs.  12,08^70)  in  1822-28 ;  the  ooUeotions  amonnt- 
ed  to  £73,091  (Ba.  7,80,910)  against  £103,788  (Rs.  10,37,880),  and 
the  oatstandings  amounted  to  £18,465  (Bs.  1,84,650)  against 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  B«c.  117  ot  1825,  622.  In  1820-21,  the  price  was  4  pdglis  and  ia 

t  CapUin  RoV^  tson,  Ut  Feby.  1825,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  117  of  182.'?,  f^^^^  5?S 

•  Captain  RoUirtson,  Collector,  26th  November  1823,  Boa.  Gov.  Rev.  itec  j4 

of  1823,  i:mg  ;  ut  Fobnuoy  18M,  H«T.  Eao.  OS  of  1824,3;  lit  Fabnuiy  IW,  Bmw, 

Km.  117  of  1825,  529. 

•  Mr.  Pringle,  29th  January  1824,  Bom.  Ckiv.  Ber.  R«e.  95  of  IflM,  6-15.  Mr. 

Chaplin,  lOib  October  lS'2.j,      m.  Hcv.  Rev.  Rec.  117  of  1826,  404. 

•  Mr.  Chaplin,  2»tb  November  1823,  and  Go%'.  Letter  1866  of  11th  Doc.  1823, 
Bom.  OofT.  Rev.  Rec.  74  of  1823, 11-12,  17.  C»pU.  n  K  borteon,  Ist  and  4th  Febnury 
1824  ;  Mr.  ChapUo,  5th  February  1824 ;  and  Gov.  Lefetor  319  of  23nl  Febnuwy 
1824.    Bom.  Gov.  K«v.  Rec.  9o  of  1824,  1-41. 

•  Bom.  QoT*  R«v.  Bm.  Ill  of  182^  (WB-580. 
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£17,039  (Rs.  1,70,390)  in  1822-23.  In  1823-24 the  very  largesom 
of  £40,7-47  (Bs.  4,07,470)  was  remitted.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  hot  weather  of  1824  large  suinB  were  granted 
in  advanoeB.  The  people  met  tiie  efforts  of  &>Teniment  to  lighten 
iheir  dittreM  fay  showing  the  greatest  industry  and  emulation  in 
preparini^  rtxI  sowing  their  field*^  in  June  1824.  But  again  the  rain 
failed  except  in  tlu  west  where  the  harvest  was  good.  In  tlie  centre 
and  east  the  early  harvest  came  to  nothing,  the  late  crops  which  were 
green  and  nromising  till  Noyember  dried  from  ivant  of  rain  and  dew 
and  yielded  almost  no  return Before  Febniary  of  1825  the  people 
had  deserted  the  country.  Their  cattle  were  almost  all  dead  and  in 
many  villages  the  crrent  drought  had  left  no  drinkin'jT  wnter  Still 
the  ppirit  of  the  people  was  not  broken.  The  rainfall  hu  l  boon  so 
slight  that  even  the  weeds  had  died  and  the  helds  were  ploughed  and 
oleaa  ready  to  be  sown  when  the  rains  of  1825  came.'  The  people 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distreas.  Most  of  their  cattle  were  dead. 
Grain  had  risen  to  high  rates,*  aod  in  sowing  the  early  and  late  crops 
of  1824,  both  of  which  had  failed,  they  had  incurred  heavy  expenses.' 
£zcept  from  the  west  in  1824-25  little  or  no  revenue  was  realised.* 

During  tin  se  yeiii  s  of  failure  of  crops  and  distress  a  somewhat  hot 
oorrespou deuce  passed  between  the  Collector  and  the  Gommissioner 
as  to  whether  the  distress  was  to  any  considerable  extent  dne  to 
orer-assesament.  At  first  Captain  Roberteon  stoutly  protested  against 
the  view  that  any  of  the  depression  was  the  result  of  over-assessment. 
But  as  troubles  increased  jn  February  1825  he  admitted  ilmt  the 
demands  might  have  been  greater  than  the  people  could  well  meet. 
He  fully  agreed  with  the  Commissioner  that  to  help  the  people  to 
rise  firom  the  low  state  into  which  they  had  fallen,  would  require 
most  generous  and  tender  treatment.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
thnt  besides  the  failure  of  rain  one  chief  canse  of  ch'-fro^s  was  what 
has  already  been  noticed,  the  change  in  Poona ;  the  stopping  of  the 
old  tlow  of  expenditure  and  the  closing  of  the  large  numbers  of 
o{»ening8  connected  with  the  ooart  and  wiUi  the  army  and  the  decline 
in  the  old  demand  for  the  prodace  of  the  city  oiaf tsmen.' 

Towards  the  end  of  Jane  1825  Bishop  Heber  travelled  from  the 

Konkan  by  the  Borpass  to  Poona.  He  noticed  an  excellent  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches  which  had  jnst  been  finished  over  swampy  ground 
near  Kflrli,  simple  but  extremely  solid  and  judicious.^  In  the  west 
the  cottages  were  small  and  mean  with  steep  thatched  roofs  and 
very  low  side- walls  of  looeestones  and  there  was  a  geneml  appearance 
of  poverty'  in  the  dress  and  the  iield  tools.  Still  the  cattle  were 
larger  and  better  bred  than  those  of  Bengal  and  these  in  betteri 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  117  of  1826,  416,  473. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  128  of  1826,  337-339  ;  Rec.  117  of  1825,  406,  637-588. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  117  < >f  1825,  637 -fir's 

•  *  IIm  price  of  the  Dec«sftarie«  of  life  hiid  u^ly  dooblnl.*  Mr.  Prtngle,  8th 
llanli  182S,  Bom.  Qvr.  Ber.  Rec.  123  of  1826,  368'967. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  123  of  1825  ,  366-367. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rec  117  of  1825,  473-476,  638;  Bee.  123  of  1825,  337-339. 

7  Capt.  RobertMO,  Fsbw  lS28k  Bon.  Gov.  B«T.  Rec  117  of  18SS,  47S*47(^  681 -SM. 

•  HeW't  NsmtiTOk  lU.  IIC 
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than  miffht  hare  been  expected  after  the  long  drought  ^hich  in  the 
eastern  aistricts  had  amounted  to  famine  with  its  dreadfnl  attendant 
evil«(  of  pestilence  and  the  weakening  of  moral  ties.^  Making  dae 
allowance  for  the  drought  and  scarcity  of  several  years  Poona  in 
1825  seemed  to  thrive  under  its  present  system  of  government.  Tho 
bxtrdens  of  the  peasants  were  decidedly  less  in  amount  and  were 
collected  in  a  less  oppressive  manner  than  under  the  old  monarchy. 
The  English  name  was  popular  with  all  but  those  who  were  inevitably 
losers  by  their  coming,  the  courtiers  of  the  Peshwa,  sucli  traders  as 
lived  by  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and,  though  this  does  uot  appear, 
the  Brahmans.  The  body  of  the  people  were  very  peaceable  and 
simple,  of  frugal  habits  and  gentle  disposition.  Perhaps  in  no  pari 
o£  India  was  crime  so  rare.'  The  share  of  the  produce  taken  by 
Government  wna  pal  1  to  be  hitrh,  nt  1rnf;t  one-fifth.  Govomment 
wished  to  introduce  a  permanent  j^Ltilemeut  but  «aid  that  until  they 
had  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  couuiry  they  should  ruu  the  risk  of 
doing  greater  injustice  and  ocossionally  greater  evils  by  the  change 
than  any  they  could  apprehend  from  the  present  system.* 

In  Koyember  1825  hajri  was  selling  at  about  26  pounds  {IZtihen) 
and  jodn  at  about  32  pounds  (16  ahera)  the  rupee.*    Compared  with 
the  fjimine  year  of  1824-25  the  realizable  land  revenne  for  1S25-26 
showed   an  increase    from   £29,203    (Rs.  2,92,030)   to  £70,132 
(Hs.  7,01,320),  and  the  total  I'ealizable  re veuuo  including  miscellaneoos 
oastoms  and  other  items,  from  £56^623  (Rs.  5,66,230)  to  £101,911 
( Rs.  1 0, 1 9, 1 10) .  Of  £70,182  (Hs.  7,01.S20)  the  land  revenue  for  1 825-26. 
£60,860  (Ra.  6,08,000)  were  collected  and  £9272  (Rs.  92,720)  left 
outstanding.  Of  the  total  revenue  for  collection  £90,005  (Rs.  9,00,650) 
were  collected  and  £11846  (Rs.  1,18,400)  loft  outstanding.*  In 
August  IS27  Government  authorized  the  Collector  to  grant  remissions 
in  his  district  for  1825>26  to  the  amount  of  £5987  (Bs.  59^870)  and 
to  write  off  £14,762  (Rs.  l,47,620)aBanirrecoverablebalance  in  1823-24 
and  £74U  (As.  74,  UO)  as  an  irrecoverable  balance  in  1824.25.* 

In  November  1826  the  Collector  wrote,  'For  two  more  years  Uie 
people  will  continue  to  be  crippled  by  their  losses  in  1823-24  and 
1824-25.  Government  must  submit  to  grant  them  liberal  considera- 
tion for  some  time  to  come.  The  scarcity  of  cattle  is  still  conBiderabie. 
and  those  who  require  cattle  have  not  money  enough  to  bny  them  at 
the  present  high  rates.  Time  and  indulgence  can  alone  remedy 
these  misfortunes.'^ 

The  rains  of  1826  were  moderate  and  partial.  In  some  places  the 
fall  was  favourable,  and  the  outturn  large ;  in  other  places  one  sowing 
and  in  a  few  instances  two  sowings  failed.  The  early  harvest  was 
fair^  but  the  late  crops  which  promised  well  were  greatly  injured  by 


1  Hcber's  Narrative,  HI.  1 10,  121.        «  fiebar't  Nwmtlve.  m.  121  -m. 

•Hebcr  a  Narrative,  III.  122-123, 

•  The  Ck>llector.  17ih  Nov.  1826,  Bom.  Gov.  Bar.  Bm,  175  of  1887*  8*0. 

•  Bom.  Got.  B«y.  Aao.  176  of  1827, 2-3. 

•  Ckw.  Latter  1866  «l  S7tk  Augort  1827»  Bom.  Qon  Bot.  Boo.  175  of  1827.  75. 
r  Bom.  Got*  Ber.  Boo.  176  of  1887i  6-9. 
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u  bliglit.^  Still  the  season  was  on  the  whole  above  the  average. 
Bujri  fell  to  about  52  ponnds  (26  shert)  and  jvtvri  to  about  64  ponnda 

(32  shers)  the  rupee,^  and  the  state  of  the  people  was  greatly 

improvod.  They  had  replaced  tho  bulk  of  their  cattle  and  in  the 
rains  of  1827  were  able  to  undertake  their  field  labours  briskly  and 
with  i^oniidence.  Aware  of  the  efforts  the  people  were  making  to 
stock  their  farms,  the  Collector  granted  liberal  remissions  wherever 
there  had  been  a  failnre  of  crops.'  Compared  with  1825-26  the  land 
rOYOnne  for  collection  for  1826-27  showed  a  decrease  from  £116^472 
(Ra.  11,54,720)  to  £111,019  (Rs.  11,10,190),  and  tho  total  rcvonue 
for  collection  including  miscellaneous  customs  and  other  items  a 
decrease  from  £156,697  to  £153,039  (Rs.  15,66,970 -Rs.  15,30,390).* 

The  season  of  1827  began  favourably.  Writing  in  Aagust  the 
Collector  says,  'Another  season  such  as  this  promises  tobewiU  restore 
the  people  to  the  state  of  oomparatiye  well  being  wbkh  they 
enjoyed  before  the  bad  yearn  of  1823  and  1824.'*  Later  on  the 

prospects  of  the  year  became  overcas  t .  The  season  on  the  whole 
was  bad.  In  many  sub-divisions  thurc  was  little  rain  and  in  many 
others  promising  crops  were  ruined  by  excessive  moisture.  Compart 
with  1826«27  the  land  rerenne  settlement  for  1827-28  shotred  a 
decrease  from  £131,185  (Rs.  18,11 ,850)  to  £125,562  (Rs.  12,55,620), 
and  romisttions  showed  an  increase  from  £20,166  (Rs.  2,01,660)  to 
£37,971  (Rs.  3,79,710).«  The  failure  of  crops  and  distress  were 
specially  great  in  Indipar.  Many  of  the  people  in  despair  had  left 
their  homes.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  terms  offered  by  Government 
there  seemed  no  improvement.  Everywhere  in  Indlipar  were 
signs  of  d^olation.  In  other  parts  the  district  as  well  as  in 
IndapuT  the  bulk  of  the  husbandmen  were  completely  in  tho  hand^ 
of  the  moneylenders  or  snvhirH,  who,  and  not  the  people,  reaped 
any  profit  which  accomfjanitjd  lugh  grain  prirea  m  bad  seasons.' 

The  year  1828' 29  was  a  season  of  partial  iailure  chiefly  in  Bhim* 
thadi  and  Purandhar.' 

Of  the  system  of  settling  the  revenue  which  was  in  use  in  1828 
the  GoUeotor  Mr.  Blair  has  recorded  the  following  detailed  account.* 
Early  in  the  season  (October  and  before  November  15th)  the 
mdmlatd^rs  start  on  tonr  round  thoir  sub-divisions  to  ascertain 
what  land  in  each  village  is  un  L  r  tillage.  When  tho  mdmlatddr 
reaches  a  village,  he  summons  tho  landholders,  andj  in  the  presence 
of  the  Tillage  officers,  inqairee  and  leoorda  the  area  wludi  each 
holder  has  taken  for  the  early  tillage  or  agrees  to  take  for  the  late  . 
harrest.  If  in  oonBe(|iience  ofdispntee  £e  tillage  of  any  village 
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«  The  Collector,  10th  Aujfuat  1827,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  174  of  1827,  403-405. 

'  B  «m.  Guv.  Hev.  liec.  173  of  1827,  8-9. 

»  The  Collector,  10th  August  1827,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  174  of  1827,  403-406. 

•  These  figures  indnde  the  four  sub-divUiona  of  ShoUpari  Ifoltot,  Indi,  and  Ifud- 

debihAl,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  174  of  1827,  403,  409-411. 

The  Collector,  lOth  August  1827,  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Rec.  174  of  1827,  403-405. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  212  of  1828,  222-224. 

'  Mr.  RiohMd  Mills,  Collector,  23rd  Septamber  \9aA»  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Keo.  212  of 
1828,  225.  m  «  Bom.  <3or.  Rov.  W  aOS  of  1881, 102,  103,  109,  U3L 

•  Mr.  Blair»  CoUootor,  048  of  Otb  ]>eoamber  1888. 
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of  the  decline  is  tbo  poverty  <>f  the  people,  he  g'ives  ad'eanwg. 
In  November  wlien  the  rnrly  harveBt  is  ripening  the  m^mlatdar 
Thb  Bbihsh.      makes   a  BOcond   tour  round  bis  charge  to  see  the  condition 
JtfMMM  Mntf    of  the  crops  and  aeoertain  wbetlwr  the  aotaal  ana  under  tflkge 
1^  jj^^^  ^  ]^         ^  holdefB  engaged  to  take.   The  Colleotor 
generally  leceivea  the  m4mlatdirs'  reports  in  Deoember  when 
the  eariy  crops  are  boing  renperl  anr!  the  late  crops  are  wf»ll 
advanced.    When  all  the  mam  laid  Ara' reports  have  been  rweived, 
the   Collector    and   his   establishment  or   huawr  kacheri  start 
throQgli  tiM  dktriet.  On  Teaxdung  s  enb-^iriekoi  tbe  (ToUector 
calls  the  landholders  to  appear  before  him  at  two  or  three  convi^- 
nient  places  according  to  the  size  of  the  sub-division.    Tho  first 
bnsiness  is  to  ascertain  how   far  the  cultivntion  and  the  stato 
of  the  crops  correspond  with  the  m^inlatdar's  accounts.    This  is 
ascertained  hj  comparing  the  aooonnta  of  the  mAadatdir's  clerk  or  | 
thMdar  with  the  reports  of  the  Tillage  olBoen  and  TiUagers  and  I 
every  here  and  there  hy  an  actual  examination  of  crope.   If  the 
cnltlvntion  is  the  same  as  in  the  last,  year  anf]  no  failure  has  occarred 
among  tho  landholders,  rents  l  emiua  unchrtii^^o!!,    Tn  case  of  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  tiiu  amuuiiL  is  either  added  tu  or  taken  from 
the  f onner  total   When  tlie  area  of  land  nnder  tiUage  wad  the 
mhole  Tent  dne  by  the  village  have  been  asoerteined,  a  mataemr 
paita  or  villap^e  dee<l  is  p^ivon  to  each  headman  nnd  registered  by 
tiie village  clerk,  phoA  iDu"  the  full  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
village.    When  in  this  way  every  villa^  in  a  sub-division  has  been 
settled,  the  kuMr  or  personal  setuement  with  the  individual 
]andh<dder  is  begun.   This  individual  settlement  is  carried  oot  by  the 
OoUeotor  and  his  establishment  with  the  help  of  the  miimlBtrli^r 
who  falls  together  the  landholders  of  four  or  five  of  the  neareBt 
villages,    ascertains  tho  area   of    land  held  by  each    man  and 
its  rent  and  gives  each  landhoider  a  deed  or  palta  signed  by  the 
CoUeotor.   uk  this  deed  every  field  which  each  man  holds  and  ite 
rent  for  the  year  is  entered.    In  many  villages  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  hold  the  same  fields  for  several  yoar'^ ;  ns  a  rule  in  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  is  a  change  required.    When  the 
Collector  has  finished  the  first  fonr  or  five  villages,  he  moves  a  tew 
miles,  snmmons  the  landholders,  and  settles  their  rents ;  and  goes 
on  moring  from  place  to  place  till  he  has  finished  the  snb-dirisioii. 
The  practice  of  first  fixing  the  whole  snm  dne  by  each  village  greal^ 
■  redncprl  the  Inbonrs  of  making  the  individnnl  •'ottlement.  Tbe 
village  officers  knowmcf  that  a  certain  sum  w  a.'^  to  be  levied  from 
their  village,  except  perhaps  la  the  case  o£  a  tew  of  their  own  relations, 
gave  every  assistanoe  to  make  a  fair  distribation  among  the  land- 
holders, and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  people  agreed  without  mnch 
difficulty  to  tbfir  sharps.        tho  discovery  of  overy  case  in  wbich, 
lar^r!  was  fraudulently  held  rent-free,  reduced  the  share  of  all  otter 
holders,  a  regard  for  their  own  interests  encouraged  the  people  to 

£'ve  information  of  many  fraads.  It  was  also  of  advantage  to  Ex 
e  indiridnal  aisossment  as  late  in  the  year  as  possible  as  tSe  nctonil 
outtom  of  each  man's  crops  could  then  be  known.  Mr.  Blanr  ends 
his  aooonnt  with  the  remark  that  the  system  ondonbtedly  acted 
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•  tax  on  industry  as  eacli  man  had  to  pay  according- the  character     iilmitltr  VIQ. 
of  his  crops.    The  only  remedy  setjmed  to  be  tu  introduce  a  anvvej  j'mmh 
ander  which  each  maa  would  pay  aocordmg  to  the  quantity  and  ^ 
quality  of  his  Und  and  not  aooording  to  the  onttora  of  lus  crop*     ^  Baiiu 
In  the  individnal  settlement  much  was  left  to  the  agency  of 
nal^Te  servants.    This  agency  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  When 
properly  controlled,  no  serious  evil  resulted  from  its  employment, 
and  the  minute  process  that  was  gone  through  every  jear  made  the 
most  trifling  abnse  liable  to  detection.' 

About  1825  Mr.  PiiuKle  the  assistant  collector  of  Poena  was     Mr.  Prinolk's 
appointed  to  survey  the  &triet  and  reviae  the  aaseesment.*    Mr.      »  »tRvxv 
Pringle  finished  the  survey  and  assessment  of  Shivner  or  Jonnar,  l^^^'r^lj' 
Pdbal,  and  ludapur,  and  reported  the  result  to  Government  in 
vSepteraber  1828.^    In  the  principle  ho  adopted  for  framing  his 
assessment,  in  one  material  respect  Mr.  Pringle  departed  from  the 

Sriueiple  followed  by  Sir  Thomaa  ICuux)  in  the  ceded  districts  of 
[adraa,  and,  ao  far  aa  Mr.  Pringle  waa  aw«re»  horn  moat  other 
eettlements  hitherto  undertaken  either  under  Native  or  European 
Govemmenta.  BVom  time  immemorial  the  foundation  of  the  land 
tax  in  India  had  been  a  share  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
proportion  varied  at  different  times  and  under  diilerent  mlers,  bat 
the  principle  waa  always  the  aame.*  In  Mr.  Pringle'a  opinion  the 
proportion  of  the  gross  produce  which  could  be  exacted  without 
absorbing  the  whole  of  the  rent,  varied  with  the  numbers,  wealth, 
and  skill  of  the  people.  Mr.  Pringle  thought  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  at  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro  wrote,  two-thirds 
of  the  produce  may  have  been  a  sufficiently  large  share  to  leave 
to  the  luidholders  of  the  ceded  diutricts  as  rent.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Pringle  thought  that  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  Sir 
Thomas  Mnnro's  attention  that  while  an  assessment  of  one-third 
of  the  gross  produce  nuL'^Ht  leave  a  sufticiciK  y  to  the  holder  of  land 
whose  net  produce  equalled  half  of  its  gross  produce,  it  must 
esdnde  from  eoltiTation  soil  whM  net  prodnoe  la  only  a  fif of 
ita  gross  produce.  In.  Mr.  Pringle's  opinion  the  snrplna  which 
lemained  from  the  gross  produce  after  deducting  all  tillage  expenses, 
was  the  only  fair  measure  of  the  power  of  land  to  pay  an  assessment. 
At  tho  same  Lime,  as  the  relation  of  the  surplus  to  the  whole 
produce  varies  iu  different  soLLs,  any  tax  proportioned  to  the  gross  • 


«  Mr.  P.lriir,  Collector,  643of  9tb  DecemTwr  1828. 

*  lu  lb2t>-27  the  ruvenuo  survey  was  in  progress  in  the  Poou^  district.  Bom.  Gov, 
Kev.  Rec  174  of  1827,  40S. 

'  Mr.  Pruigle't  Roporfi  (Lithogrftphed)  dated  6th  September  1828,  aboak  Janaar 
FAImI  and  IndApvr. 

*  The  principle  of  a  afaara  in  the  gross  produee  ic  found  in  thr  inKtitiitr>«  of  Mana 
%ni^  ia  the  precepts  of  the  Hedaya,  and  in  the  theory  it  not  in  thts  pra'.  ucc  of  every 
ffOTenuaent  which  haa attmpted  to  methodize  the  assessment  by  fix<  I  ml  .s  ft 
was  the  principle  professed  by  Akbac'a  ministor  Todar  Ifal  ia  Hindnatka  (1560-1600) 
and  by  Malik  AmW  ( 1600- 1696)  and  it  waa  ihrt  alK»  ad«B^ 

MadrM  where  it  waa  tli«  k  1  iro(l  .  j  ininn  nf  Sir  Thomaa  Monroy  an  opinion  in  which 
he  haa  been  followed  by  almost  ali  succeeding  revenue  anthorities,  that  the  exaction 
of  OM-fhird  of  the  gross  produce  by  government  would  be  sufficiently  mmlerate  to 
enable  every  knaholder  to  derive  mwui  from  the  laod  he  eulttTated.  Mr.  FriagK 
6th  .September  182^  para  5, 
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ChMtj/tn  TUL    piodnoe  mnit  be  nneqaal  to  tlie  extent  of  the  variation  between 

thQ  net  profluce  and  the  whole  prodaco,  and  this  inequality  by 
creatmg  an  artificial  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  Iwst  soils,  woold 
tend  to  check  production  and  to  take  more  from  the  whole  body 

 ,     of  tibe  people  than  it  bronglit  into  the  treasnzy.   He  thought  tfai^ 

1889 -ISSl.  proportioning  the  assessment  to  the  net  produce,  andleeph^ 

that  proportion  moderate,  the  productive  powers  of  the  conntry 
would  be  preserved  intact  and  land  would  become  valuable. On 
these  considerations  Mr.  Pringle  held  that  in  every  case  his 
assessment  shoold  rest  on  the  net  prodnce  of  the  land,  and  that, 
whatever  might  he  the  difficulties,  all  his  inquiries  ahonld  be 
directed  to  find  out  the  amount  of  the  net  prodnce.   He  aaxwdiiur* 
ly  mnfjle  it  his  first  object  to  class  all  soils  as  nearly  as  possiUe 
according  to  thfir  net  produce,  that  is  the  portion  of  the  money 
valoe  of  tku  average  gross  produce  which  remains  after  deducting 
the  whole  cost  of  tillage  and  other  accompanying  charges.  To 
detemune  the  amount  of  the  net  produce  Mr.  Pringle  uppolnt^nl 
assessors  and  took  the  oviJenc-o  of  intelligent  landholders.  The 
lands  were  first  arranged  accordmL'  t  j  their  quality  in  classes, 
varying  in  number  with  the  varieties  of  soil  in  each  village,  but 
seldom  exceeding  nine  in  dry  limd  and  three  or  four  in  garden  and 
rice  land.   When  more  than  one  Tariety  of  soil  ooonned  in  ths 
same  field,,  the  fi^d  was  classed  aooordinff  to  its  aTeiage  quality. 
The  lands  were  classed  under  the  advice  and  with  the  help  of  the 
landholders  themselves  whoso  local  knowledge  made  tnem  the 
best  judges  o£  the  relative  powers  of  the  different  fields  in  their 
ownyilki^   At  the  same  time  the  assessor  availed  himself  of  the 
opposite  interests  of  tiie  holders,  and  the  experienco  derived  from 
other  villages,  to  prevent  unfairness  or  partiality.      ^VTieu  the 
classing  was  comploted,  the  assessor  proceeded  to  observe  and 
record  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  class.    Next,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  landholders, 
he  ascertained  what  crop  were  nsually  grown  in  each  field,  the 
most  spproved  rdiation  of  cropi^  the  average  amoant  of  prodnoe 
in  ordinary  years,    and  the  several  items  of  expense  iricurrcd 
according    to    the   system   of  cultivation  usually  adopted  by 
landholders  in  middling  circnmstances.    In  tracin|f  each  item  ot 
expense  no  point,  however  small,  was  omittea  which  xoMt 
appear  likely  to  contribute  to  the  a  curacy  of  the  resnlt.  WEss 
circumstances  admitted  it,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
produce  was  vorified  by  catting  crops   in  different   soils  and 
comparing  their  outturn  with  the  alleged  produce  of  land  in  similar 
villages.   In  all  estimates  either  of  produce  or  of  cost  where  graia 
was  tamed  into  nioney,  the  change  was  made  at  the  avengs 
price  of  grain  during  a  series  of  twenty  years  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  village  Vdni.    If  accounts  for  twenty  years  were  not 
available,  the  average   for  the  whole  period  was  fixed  on  the 
proportion  which  the  prices  in  the  years  for  which  they  w^ 
proeorable,  hore  to  the  prioes  during  the  same  years  in  the  nearest 


1  Mr.  rriiigle,  6Ui  Septombor  1828  ptfM  7,  40. 
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market  villaofp.  In  the  f(>w  villages  wTioro  there  was  no  Vdni  the 
prices  were  takeu  from  the  Dearest  viilago  where  there  was  a  V&ni, 
and  if  the  distance  was  considerable,  an  allowance  was  made  for 
the  cost  of  transj^ort  and  da^.  In  fixing  tHe  ayerage  prices  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  relatiye  inaccuracies  in  the  prices  of  different 
villages  by  making  all  the  extmrts  for  the  same  years  and  months 
and  by  examining  and  comparing  the  local  weights  and  nica'^nres. 
In  computing  the  cost  of  cultivation  the  number  of  bullocks  required 
to  till  each  land  of  soil  was  ascertdned  by  an  estimate  of  their  daily 
work,  and  the  yearly  acre  charge  was  calcolated  with  reference  to 
their  food,  their  ordinary  price  in  the  neighbouring  markets,  the 
interest  on  their  original  cost,  the  number  of  years  for  which  they 
usually  lasted,  and  the  cost  of  insnrance  against  casualties.  Tho 
acre  cost  of  manual  labour  was  iu  like  manner  Exed  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  hands  required  to  cnltiyate  a  giyen  quantity  of 
land,  and  their  wages  in  money  and  necessaries  at  the  current  rate 
of  hire  in  tho  village.  The  same  minuteness  was  observed  in 
calculating  the  coat  of  seed,  of  manure,  of  field  tools,  of  craftsmen's 
and  other  village  fees,  of  the  usual  sacrifices  and  offerings,  in  short 
of  every  item  of  labour  or  stock  which  coikld  form  a  charge  on  the 
produce  before  it  was  brought  to  market.  Interest  at  the  current 
rate  exacted  <m  fur  security  was  calculated  on  all  ad\^nces  which 
did  not  yield  an  immediate  return  and  in  all  cases  of  risk  a  fair 
allowance  was  made  for  insurance.  All  these  items,  together  with 
the  reasons  and  authorities  on  which  the  estimate  rested  were 
ascertained  and  recorded  by  the  assessor  in  the  fullest  detaU  in 
each  class  of  soil  in  every  village.  The  difference  between  the 
money  value  of  the  gross  produce  and  tho  cost  of  cultivation  in  each 
class  formed  a  standard  by  which  its  ]x>wer  of  paying  assessment 
was  brought  into  comparison  with  the  rent-paying  power  of  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  When  the  measure  of  relative  assessment 
was  determined,  the  next  process  was  to  fix  the  actual  assessment. 
This  actnsl  assessment  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  past  collections. 
The  assessor  secured  the  revenue  accounts  of  the  village  for  as 
many  years  as  possible  and  ascertained  the  urea  of  assessable  land 
in  Irigluis  or  other  local  measure,  which  was  cultivated  iu  each  year, 
and  the  amount  of  money  collected  on  it.  As  the  local  measures 
varied  in  area  in  almost  every  field,  the  next  step  was  to  tnm 
them  into  acres.  The  local  measures  were  ^sily  turned  to  acres 
where  the  accounts  had  been  kept  in  detail,  els  the  names  of  the 
fields  actually  in  cultivation  in  each  year  were  given  and  their 
size  could  be  luiown  from  the  present  survey.  Where  as  was  much 
oftoner  the  case  the  old  accounts  did  not  give  the  names  of  the 
fields,  only  an  a|^)roximate  estimate  of  the  ar^  could  be  made. 
To  make  this  apprnximate  estimate  of  area  it  was  assumed  that  in 
cultivation  prefci  enco  was  generally  given  to  the  better  classes  of 
land,  and  the  average  number  of  iiyhds  to  each  acre  in  each  class 
baying  been  ascertained  from  the  survey,  the  number  of  bighat 


thronrrh  the  other  classes  until  the  whole  recorded  cultivation  was 
accounted  for.    In  applying  the  recorded  amount  of  assessment 
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to  the  area  of  cultivated  land,  all  cesses  and  payments  of  every 
descnptiou,  excepting  fees  to  village  craftsmen  which  were  already 
deducted  in  the  charses^  were  inclnded  in  the  rental  or  jama.  No 
allovranoe  wis  made  lor  remiisiona  on  acoonnt  of  individoal  porertj 
nor  were   detached  oaaea  of  loaaehold  or  kauli  laud  and  ito 
asRePflmciit  t?iken  into  acooont,  becaose  these  had   reference  to 
temporary  and  partial  considerations  which  ou;i;ht  not  to  inHuenoe 
the  general  conclosiona.    When  the  number  u£  acres  cultivated  in 
eaeh  year  and  tlie  amount  of  aaaesBment  were  aaoertained  before 
any  final  infereaoe  ooold  be  deduced,  tiie  qoaKly  of  tlie  land  nnder 
tillage  had  to  be  ascertained.    In  former  assessments  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining  the   quality  of  the  land  had  been  overlooked. 
Formerly  the  average  of  past  collections  ti*om  cultivated  land  had 
without  limitation  been  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  future,  though  it 
waa  obviona  tliat  the  mte  levied  hm  the  ealtivated  portion  which 
was  generally  the  best  in  the  village,  if  applied  inoiicnniinately 
to  the  whole  land,  must  often  be  more  than  it  waa  capable  of 
paying.    In  order  to  avoid  this  mistake  the  cultivated  land  m  each 
year  was  arranged  in  the  classes  hxed  by  the  survey  either  where 
that  waa  poMibie  by  asoertaining  the  fieida  aetoaHy  cuMvated  or^  if 
tibe  aotnai  fields  could  not  be  ascertained^  by  assuming  that  a 
preference  had  been  given  to  each  class  of  land  in  proportion 
to  its  inherent  value.    When  the  whole  land  was  so  armncred. 
It  was  reduced  to  the  standard   of  the  first  class  by  allowing 
a  deduction  in  the  nominal  number  of  acres  iu  each  class 
in  proportion  to  the  amoontby  which  its  qnalitiee  fell  dioit 
of  uie  quahtiea  of  the  best  class.   Thus  where  there  were  twenty 
acres  of  the  second  clas?  cultivated  and  the  proportion  of  the 
net  acre  produce  iu  tho  class  was  about  half  of  the  first  class, 
the  twenty  acres  were  rated  in  the  estimate  as  ten  acres.  The 
number  of  acrea  ealtiTated  in  each  ^ear  being  thoa  eatiuiated  in 
land  of  the  beet  qoality,  their  sum,  divided  by  the  recorded  amount 
of  collections,  gave  the  acre  rate  in  sach  land  for  that  year,  and  tho 
average  rate  for  the  whole  series  of  years  was  the  rate  of  a^ssessment 
on  tho  best  land  of  the  village  as  fixed  from  past  collections. 
When  this  rate  was  adjusted  to  each  ol  iho  inierior  chui^es  of  land 
in  the  proportion  of  ite  net  produce,  it  aocorately  ahowed  the  i«tea 
for  those  classes  with  reference  to  the  same  data.    When  the 
assessor  had  gone  through  all  of  these  calculations  and  the  rosuH 
was    fully    rtc  >rded    along    with    tho    authorities    on  which 
the  result  was  based,  his  share  in  tixiug  the  rates  was  complotod. 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  arrange  and  prepare  the  general 
regiirteiB  of  tenurea  and  land  diviaions  wbiok  were  reqnind 
for  the  full  development  of  the  system  in  detail.   The  eleofe  of 
tho  n pressor's  operations  was,  in  proportion  to  their  net  produce,  to 
distribute  over  the  whole  lands  of  each  village  tho  average  amount 
of  its  former  payments,    ilie  work  then  passed  to  the  head  a&ciesaor 
whooe  bnaineaa  waa  to  examise  and  Aeck  ih»  operatiooa  of  tlia 
aiioeaor  and  to  oompare  and  combine  them  with  those  of  other 
assessors  iu  other  villages.    With  this  view  the  classification  was 
inppectod  and  the  eoiriplaints  of  the  landholders,  if  there  were  any 
complaints,  were  heard  and  uivotttigated.    A  close  scrotiny  wa« 
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instituted  into  tbo  detailed  estimates  of  pross  produce  and  cost  of 
tillage^  and  also  into  the  rates  of  assessiuont  drawn  from  past 
collections  with  all  the  reasons,  records,  evidences,  and  authoritieSj 
on  which  each  €Stiiiiatow«B  baaed.  Tbiainqairy  was  earned  on  ^Ui 
particular  care  in  cases  where  the  pfoportion  of  tlie  mte  of  past 
collections  to  the  net  produce  compared  with  the  proportion  in 
other  villages  and  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  villfi<?'c  itself 
gave  reasons  to  suspect  inaccuracies.  Wh^  the  proportions  did 
not  agree,  the  apparent  error  had  to  be  traoed  to  iie  Bonroe  and  the 
iaoonaistencj  either  explained  or  rectified.  When  the  work  of  the 
assessor  had  been  examined  and  fonnd  satisfactory,  it  was  (x>nfinned 
by  the  head  assessor.  As  soon  as  the  accounts  of  all  the  villages  in 
one  or  more  groups  wore  completed,  the  head  uhs*  ssors  proceeded 
to  combine  and  generalize  the  results  with  tlio  obieet  of  euualidn^^ 
the  ratea  of  aaaeaament  in  different  villages,  whidij  as  they  Imd 
hitherto  been  calculated  independently  in  each  village  from  its  past 
payments  and  thcso  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  variety  of 
accidents,  were  frequently  very  unequal.  In  the  operation  of 
equalizing  the  rates  the  head  assessor  performed  for  the  Tillages  of 
a  group  what  the  aaaoaaor  had  performed  for  the  fielda  of  each 
village.  He  distributed  among  toem  in  the  proportion  of  their  net 
produce  the  total  average  amount  ascertained  to  nave  been  realized 
from  the  whole.  Thh  was  effected  by  caloolating  the  amount  of  net 
produce  and  a-'Ressment  of  all  the  land  in  the  group  id  the  rates 
nxed  for  each  village  by  the  adseasors.  The  amount  of  net  produce 
divided  by  the  aaaeaament  gave  the  average  proportion  of  the 
assessment  to  the  net  produce  in  the  whole  group.  Thia  beings 
np]jliedto  each  class  of  lariLl  in  every  villng'e,  determined  the  accurate 
rat©  of  assessment  for  that  class,  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
land  in  the  same  group  and  to  the  past  Dayments  of  the  whole.  AU 
proceedings  of  the  aaaeBsora  and  heaa  aaBeaaora  were  revised  in 
Mr.  Prinj^'a  office  with  as  maoh  care  and  attention  as  the 
minnteness  of  detail  and  the  variety  of  matter  allowed.  The  mode 
in  which  the  general  principles  had  been  followed  was  inquired  into. 
The  information  collected  and  the  facts  observed  and  recorded 
under  similar  circumstance  were  compared.  The  value  of  the 
•videnee,  the  anthenticity  of  the  aooonnta  and  the  reasona  for  the 
aeTeral  operationa  were  weighed  and  considered.  The  oompUinta 
of  the  holders  were  heard  and  investigated,  and,  where  neces?"ary, 
the  fields  were  inspected.  If  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  any 
important  error  was  detected,  it  was  corrected.  When  the  accounts 
had  undergone  this  final  revision,  Mr.  Frhigle  compared  the 
proportion  of  the  rate  of  assessment  to  the  net  produce  with  that  in 
other  gronpa.  He  invited  the  opinions  of  the  hereditary  district 
officers  and  of  othera  who  were  either  acquainted  with  the  past  and 
pre.sent  revenue  administration  or  whose  opinion  was  worthy  of 
respect  from  tiieir  ^mmrjX  inf ormc^on  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Pnngle 
proonred  anoh  uif onnation  aa  he  conld  in  r^^rd  to  the  fonnier 
blatoiy  and  present  xeaources  of  the  groap  or  pargana,  and,  on  a 
consideration  of  these  points  and  of  the  general  changes  in  the 
country,  he  determined  to  confirm  the  settlement  of  the  head 
assessors  or  to  raise  or  to  lower  it  as  circumstances  suggested.  XI 
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tho  assessors'  rates  were  eitker  raised  or  lowered,  the  diange  was 
made  bj  the  inoreaae  or  dedooftion  of  a  nnifom  proportioa  of  all  the 
rates. 


J81S8, 


The  ayailable  sab-divigional  detaUs  of  this  snrvey  and 
are  given  below.  The  settlement  was  introduced  in  Shivner  now 
Jnnnar,  P^bal,  InfLlptir,  Bhimthadi,  Purandhar,  and  Khed  in  1829-30, 
and  in  Hayeli  and  M4val  in  1830-81.  It  caased  a  reduction  of  11 1 
per  cent  in  Jnnnar  and  Pibal,  and  25^  per  cent  in  Khed ;  and  an 
increase  of  76^  per  cent  in  Indipnr,  13^  per  cent  in  Bhimthadi, 
and  27|  per  cent  in  Purandhar.  No  information  is  ttYailable 
regarding  tiie  effect  of  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  in  Haveli  and  in  M^val. 

The  Shivnor  or  Junnar  sub-division  was  the  most  northern  in  the 
district.  It  stretched  from  the  Sahyadris  about  forty  miles  east 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  west  was  hilly 
and  raggedy  crossed  by  valleys  mnning  between  the  east-Btretohing 
hills.  Towards  the  east  and  sonth  tiie  country  became  more  level, 
and,  in  the  Ala  and  Bela  groups,  opened  into  broad  plains.  A\nr-^ 
the  north  a  range  of  hills  ran  inlandf,  and  beyond  the  hills  the  limits 
of  the  sub-division  spread  over  a  rough  and  bushy  country,  till  it 

J'oined  the  AhiiiaUiiagai-  Coiiectorate  in  the  valley  of  tho  MuLu 
rnnnar  contained  178  QoTemment  and  thirteen  idieoated  villages. 
Exclnsive  of  hills  and  rivers  the  measured  area  of  the  GoTemment 
villages  was  330,408  acres.  The  soil  was  in  genoral  good  and 
well  tilled.  In  the  volleys  near  the  Sahyddris,  where  the  supply 
of  rain  was  abundant,  rice,  ndchni,  khurdmif  sdva,  and  other  niU 
grains  w^  grown,  and  in  the  eastern  plains  good  niMlet  and  htUga 
crops  were  raised  in  the  lighter  soils  mixed  with  pnlsc  as  rotation 
crops  in  the  best  land.  The  most  valnable  produce  was  wheat  and 
gram  of  which  very  fine  fields  were  grown  especially  near  Umraa 
and  Otur  where  tho  soil  was  perhaps  about  the  best  in  the  Deccan. 
The  land  was  usually  worked  wilk  a  four  or  a  six  bullock  plough, 
which  in  the  best  soil  was  used  only  once  in  two  or  three  ycwB,  the 
harrow  being  employed  in  the  intermediate  seasons.  The  in&rior 
soils  wcro  ploughed  every  year.  Mfiuuro  was  applied  liberally  to 
the  best  but  not  to  the  poor  lands.  1473  acres  of  garden  crops 
were  watered  from  wells.  In  general  the  proiit  from  garden  tillage 
was  not  bi^h  and  from  want  of  capital  some  of  the  gardens  had 
fallen  to  ruin.  Near  the  town  of  Jnnnar  were  some  valuable 
plantain  and  regetable  gardens  whose  produce  found  a  ready  sale  in 
the  Jnnnar  market.  These  Junnar  gardens  had  hitherto  paid  an 
acre  rent  of  £4  (Es.  40),  the  highest  rent  Mr.  Pringlo  knew  of  la 
the  Deccan.  But  they  had  been  rather  over-assessed.  No  land  was 
watered  from  ponds  in  Junnar  and  none  of  any  conse<nienee 
from  rivers  except  in  Ndr&yangaon  where  a  fine  lately  repaired  dam 
Watered  415  acres  of  the  bent  pardcri  latid.  In  tho  wpstorn  vnllrv* 
the  rice  depended  on  the  rainfall  which  was  generally  certain  aud 
plentiful.  The  acre  outturn  was  large  compared  with  the  produce 
of  the  dry  lands  but  the  cost  of  tillage  was  heavy  as  tiie  waA  was 
chiefly  done  by  hired  labour.  In  the  open  ▼illages  near  the  west 
in  ordinary  seasons  the  sapply  of  run  was  snmcient,  bnt  in  the 
eastern  pUan  the  supply  was  precarions  and  the  villages  were  leas 
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floarisliixig.   There  were  no  large  towns.    Jannar,  N^rdyangaon,  and 

Otur  were  the  places  of  most  nuto,  but  none  of  them  had  over  SUOO 
people.  The  local  demaud  for  produce  was  trifling,  tho  greater 
part  of  the  harvest  went  to  Poena  or  occasionally  to  Bombay.  The 
Tillage  records  showed  in  Qovemment  Tillages  6457  landiholders, 
bat  the  actual  nnmber  of  holdors  was  greater  as  fields  were  some- 
times  held  joinlAy.  Of  the  whole  niimber  entered  in  the  aoconntSy 
484t)  were  hereditary  holders  or  mirdsd/rrs  and  1011  were  casual 
holders  or  itpris.  In  no  part  of  the  Deccan  were  the  rights  attending 
the  hereditary  tenure  or  mini^t  more  distinctly  recognized.  Almost 
6Tery  village  had  deeds  of  sale  and  mortgage,  generally  of  old  date, 
and  when  the  land  was  Taluable  it  was  occasionally  the  subject  of 
contest.^  In  the  open  east  the  husbandmen  were  chiefly  Maratha 
Kunbis,  and  in  tho  west  Koli.s.  The  Kunbis  were  the  more  intellif^ent, 
but  their  hardy  simple  habits  liLted  the  Kolis  for  the  work  of  tilliug 
the  hilly  and  rainy  west.  In  the  richer  villages  land  was  sometimes 
held  on  mortgage  by  Brdhmans  and  traders  who  tilled  them  either 
by  hired  labour  or  by  ariangiDg  to  have  a  Kunbi  as  managing 
partner.  Of  late  yenrs  R!ich  speculations  had  become  less  frequenl^ 
it  was  said,  because  protits  had  decreased. 

The  Pd,bal  subdivision  lay  close  to  tho  south  of  Junnar.  Its  lands 
did  not  pass  so  far  west  as  the  Sahyadris,  whore,  and  to  the  south  it 
was  bounded  by  Khed  and  to  the  east  by  Ahmadnagar.  In 

frodnce,  style  of  tillage,  water,  markets,  people,  and  tennres 
'dbal  closely  resembled  the  open  parts  of  Junnar.  The  chief  points 
of  difference  were  that  the  land  was  not  so  rif^h  and  that  the 
proportion  of  late  or  rabi  crops  was  smaller.  The  richest  villages 
were  to  the  north-west  in  the  Mh^lunga  group.  Tu  the  south-east 
also  tihe  land  was  good  bnt  the  supply  of  raixi  was  nnoerCain,  sod 
much  distreas  had  bMn  suffered  and  mnch  land  had  fallen  waste  in 
the  recent  unfavourable  seasons.  There  were  fifty-four  Government 
and  eleven  alienated  villages.  The  Government  villages  included 
184  896  acres  with  3249  landholders  of  whom  2397  were  hereditary 
aiid  852  were  casual. 

Except  parts  of  the  hilly  w^t  Shivuur  and  Fdbal  had  formerly 
been  included  in  the  district  or  auhha  of  Jnnnar^  which,  from  its 
oessbn  by  the  Moghals  in  1 720  ontil  the  latter  years  of  B&jiriT^s 
government  (1817),  was  for  long  periods  entrusted  to  the  same 
managers  or  sulhcJdrt,  One  of  these  officers  Hari  Dstmodar  had 
remaiued  in  charge  for  forty-five  years.  The  snbordmate  managers 
of  village  groups  or  tara/s  were  also  appointed  under  head-quarter 
deeds  or  Assur  $a»ad$  and  Were  continned  during  good  behaTionr. 
Their  local  knowledge  and  experience  made  them  so  useful  both  to 
the  government  and  to  tho  people  that  they  were  rarely  removed, 
and  at  one  time  had  almost  the  character  of  lu  icditary  oilicers. 
West  Shivner  was  later  of  coming  to  the  Marath^  It  formed 
whst  was  termed  the  idlvha  of  BhiTner  most  of  whose  reTennes 
were  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  local  hill-forts  and 
garrisons.  Like  the  more  eastern  parts  these  TilUsges  had  been 
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managed  by  the  same  officers  daring  long  periods.    Under  the 

MarH*^hds  Ix'fore  the  time  of  Bdjiriv,  snlxirdinate  n^nta  called 
havdiddrH  <)v  iin  n  ni  cl)arge,  aj]rreed  to  pay  tho  bend  maTiajjer  or 
suhheddr  a  lump  sum  for  a  group  oi'  villages  and  m;uiu  a  detailed 
setUemeiit  either  with  the  heads  of  ▼illages  or  with  indiTidoal 


holders.    Hereditary  holders  or  tnirdjuiarg  paid  fnll  or  soilt 

and   casual  holders  or  npris  paid  short  or   ukti  rates.  When 
the  settlement  wa*»    made  in    a  lump  snm   with    the  village 
head,   what  fell  s^ivort  on  the  lands  of  the  casual    holders  was 
made  good  by  an  extra  levy  on   the  lands  of  the  heredit;ary 
holders.   As  they  were  seldom  dosdy  examined,  the  forronp  manager 
or  ftavdlddr  was  geoerally  able  to  protect  himself  by  .showing  in 
his  roturns  something  less  than  the  actnni  nrra  of  full  rent  or 
soati  land.    Though  under  this  system  much  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  people  never  reacheil  government,  the  coantnr  was  on 
the  whole  well  tilled  and  the  people  were  much  more  floarishing 
than  at  later  periods  when  the  assessment  was  more  moderate. 
The  long  terms  daring  which  men  remained  in  charge  of  districts 
and  of  villnL^o  groups,  made  them  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  Tillii<^eH.    They  occasionally  uiiitoil  the  character  of  Imuker 
with  that  of  revenue  luunager  and  were  liberal  lu  their  advances 
and  loans,  and,  on  the  omlit  of  their  long-oontinned  position  as 
managers,  in  bad  seasons  they  were  able  to  raise  funds  to 
meet  t}io  demands  of  the  districfc  manager  or  suhheddr  witTiont 
pressing  tl  10  landholders.     In  this  way  by  working  together  with 
the  landbui tiers  and  by  keeping  their  accounts  open  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  group  managers  were  able  to  make  good  their  adranoea  at 
the  thne  wksn  extra  payments  were  least  bardensome  to  the  people. 
This  system  continued  with  little  chanffo  nntil  the  accession  of 
BajirAv  in  179G.    Under  Bdjirdv  the  old  managers  were  removed 
on  the  slightest  ground  and  other  evil  changes  wore  introduced. 
Then  followed  in  1802  the  irruption  of  Yashvantrdv  iioikar  whicii 
cansed  desolation  in  Jnnnar,  though  the  min  was  not  so  complete 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Beocan.   After  the  restoration  of 
Biljiritv  by  the  treaty  of  Basseiu,  attempts  were  made  to  return 
to  a  bettor  plan  of  government,  but   those   attempts  were  soon 
abandoned  for  the  rninons  system  of  revenue  contractin*^. 

When  the  British  assumed  tho  ni;nniLr|.,,ioi)t  of  the  country  Juunar 
and Pabal  were  at  first  included  in  Aiiinaduagar.  Pabal  was  4»oou 
transferred  to  Poena,  but  till  1821  Jnnnar  remained  in  Nagar.  In 
Junnar  as  in  most  of  Ahmadnagar  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  rent  setflornrnt  or  jamdlandi  of  1819.  The  whole  of  the  land  which 
had  hiiherti;  been  reckoned  in  local  measures,  differing  in  name  and 
extent  in  almost  every  village,  was  nommaiiy  turned  into  highd$ 
and  arranged  in  olaMes  on  hasty  and  inaccurate  information. 
Without  much  inquiry  as  to  how  Isr  it  had  been  actually  realised^ 
the  full  or  kamdl  rental  was  adopted  as  the  maximum  of  assessment 
in  each  villapre,  and  apportioned  among  the  different  classes  at 
rates  apparently  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  classificntion.  When 
the  increase  iu  the  total  amount  was  considerable,  it  was  imposed 
gradnallv  by  progressive  or  iiti&va  enhancements.  The  results  of 
this  settloinent  were  far  from  uniform.  But  under  the  loose  way 
in  which  it  was  carried  ont^  the  people  in  many  cases  were  able  to 
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procure  land  under  easy  terms ;  and  the  new  rates  seemed  to 
have  been  paid  without  much  difficulty.  In  P&bal  and  the  other 
sub-diviaions  which  were  attached  to  Poona  soon  after  the 
Britidi  AcqDiflition,  the  fall  or  sosii  rates  and  the  short  or  ukti 
rates  of  the  former  goverament  remained  ondistarbed.  The  only 
changes  were  that  greater  indnlgence  was  sometimes  shown  in 
allowing  hereditary  holders  to  pay  short  or  nidi  mfr?.  On  the  other 
hand  the  assessment  of  waste  land  was  occasionally  enforced  with 
more  rigour  thau  formerly.  Though  it  was  not  without  objections, 
this  system  probably  worked  better  than  any  omde  attempt  at 
reform  would  hare  worked.^ 

In  settling  Jnnnar  and  Pdbal,  their  neighbourhood  and  their 
similar   circumstances  induced  Mr.    Pringle    to   regulate  the 

assessment  by  the  same  general  standard.  The  principles  on  which 
the  assessment  was  framed  have  been  explained.  As  it  was  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  those  principles,  the  settlement  wa£>  iuterrupted< 
by  many  doubts,  difficulties,  and  errors ;  many  groups  had  to  be 
revised  twice  or  even  three  times.  The  share  of  the  net  produce 
which  it  was  decided  should  be  taken  by  Government  was  6175 
per  cent.  When  the  assessment  was  completed  the  people  were 
called  and  the  result  was  explaiued  to  them. .  It  was  found  that  in 
some  villages  the  new  rates  exceeded  and  in  others  fell  short  of 
former  payments.  The  same  happened  in  the  esse  of  individnals. 
Where  the  result  was  an  increase  the  parties  were  naturally 
dis^Mti^fied.  They  were  asked  to  state  their  objections,  atvl  a 
reference  to  the  detailed  accounts  and  to  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbours  was  made  to  show  them  that  their  rents  had  been  raised 
because  their  land  was  fonnd  to  be  of  greater  extent  or  of  better 
q uality  than  had  been  supposed.  If  they  refused  to  admit  the  j  ustice 
of  the  enhancement  they  were  called  on  to  point  out  any  other  holder 
whose  fields  they  considered  as  good  as  their  own  and  who  had 
obtained  more  favourable  terms.  If  they  pointed  out  a  more 
favourable  case,  a  f re^h  investigation  was  made  on  the  spot  with  the 
help  of  the  headmen  of  neighbouring  yil]i^;es.  These  inquiries 
sometimes  led  to  a  redaction  of  the  estimate  of  net  prodnooj  but 
they  more  frequently  confirmed  the  assessor's  work. 

On  comparing"  the  detnil^  of  the  new  and  of  the  f  umer assessment 
Mr.  Pringle  found  that  a  frequent,  though  not^  a  uniform,  effect 
had  beou  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  the  more  fertile  fields  and 
Tillages  and  the  increase  of  those  of  inferior  quality.  This>  which 
to  Mr.  Pringle  must  have  been  an  unexpected  and  disappointing 
result,  was  he  thought  due  to  the  working  of  full  rates  or  sosti  atid 
short  rates  or  uJdi,  as  in  many  cases  under  that  system,  while  the 
best  lands  paid  very  highly,  the  poorer  lands  paid  little  more  thau 
quit-reuts.  When  the  landholders'  compLnnts  had  been  heard,  and 
toe  settlement  of  the  head  assessors  had  as  fsr  as  possible  been 
equalised,  it  remained  to  oonfirm  raise  or  lower  their  settlement  in 
each  uniform  proportion  as  appeared  adTisable.   Before  fixing  how 
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far  to  cbange  tbe  aasessor'B  settlement  Mr.  Fringle  liad  to  consider 

n  cn<^p  -wfiich  in  his  opinion  constituted  a  speciaT  exception  to  the 

f eneral  principle.  The  case  was  this.  Tlio  wr  stcni  valley  or  the 
hore  of  Madh  was  held  chieflj  by  Kolis,  a  simple  rude  and  hardy 
people  with  few  ties  to  bind  wem  to  the  sofl,  st  the  prompting'  of 
piqae  or  of  disgust  always  ready  to  take  \<i  tiieir  fe.yoarite  pastime 
of  freebooting.  Probably  to  keep  the  Kolis  settled  their  lands  had 
})ef>Ti  held  on  vory  favourable  terms.  The  general  effect  of  the  new 
usise^sment  would  in  some  cases  have  more  than  doubled  the  Kolis* 
rates.  This  was  no  more  than  the  fertility  of  the  soil  justified,  and 
88  most  o{  the  Kolis  were  casual  holders  or  xivria  they  bad  no  claim 
of  right  to  any  special  indulgence ;  still  Hr.  Pringle  considered  that 
in  the  case  of  inen  of  this  class  the  recovery  of  the  full  rental  was 
less  important  than  keeping  them  settled  and  quiet.  Arcorrlingly, 
in  the  viilages  where  the  increase  would  have  been  heavy  and  m  one 
or  two  Bim&r  villages  in  neighbouring  valleys,  Mr.  Single  made  a 
redaction  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  survey  rental  before  bringing 
them  into  oonparison  with  the  rest  of  the  conntiy. 

The  smonnt  of  land  assessment  in  Jnnnar  and  Pihal  fixed  by  the 

head  assessors  on  the  basis  of  ymst  rollcctions  was  £47,nsO 
(Ka.  4,79,800).  As  the  accounts  of  lontier  management  had  been 
found  very  complete  and  as  they  went  back  to  some  of  the  best 
periods  of  MariUia  goTcmment,  geaersl  considerations,  connected 
with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  induced  ^Ir.  Pringle  to 
consider  this  amount  greater  than  could  be  e«u9ily  realized,  consistently 
with  a  liberal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  accordintrly 
made  a  general  reduction  which  together  with  the  special  reduction 
in  the  KoU  lands,  and,  with  revisions  in  some  cases  where  the 
calenlationB  of  the  net  prodnce  had  been  excessive,  amonntod  to  a 
redaction  of  14-012  per  cent  on  the  assessor's  total  rental.  Thia 
hronn'ht  the  final  assessment  to  £41,267  (T?s.  4,12,570)  and  tho 
proportion  on  tho  not  produce  to  54*03  per  cent.  Of  2460  wells 
in  both  sub-divisions  only  237  were  capable  of  yielding  rent  and  of 
these  the  assessment  on  the  prinoiples  laid  down  in  Oovemment 
letter  dated  12th  October  1826  amounted  to  £265  (Bs.  2650).  Bat 
the  whole  of  this  did  not  fall  dae  until  the  periods  of  exemption  had 
eaq[>ired.   The  details  are  :^ 
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■  Mr.  Pringle,  6th  SeptemlMr  1888  p«tm  75L   There  were  119,820  mam  of  noanble 

land  And  222^?  wells  paying  no  rent.  Tlinngh  cntcre<l  under  Tilled,  the  .iHenated 
acres  aad  tlioir  ruot&l  are  totals  whoso  detail  as  to  tilled  and  untilled  is  not  ^iven 
in  Mr.  Pringle'a  report.  The  rupees  shoWB  in  the  statement  are  anktuihi  rupees 
oneof  wbiehwiaaqiMttoO'dMof  aBiitiahmpee.  See  Bom.  Gov.      1.XX,  12. 
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Under  this  settlement  the  assessment  of  Government  land  exceeded 
Malik  4.m bar' 8  total  or  tankha  by  £5843  (K8.o&,430)  and  was  £6119 
(Ra.  61,190)  leM  than  the  average  of  part  ooilectionB.  In  each  Tillage 
the  tillage  area  waa  entered  £r  the  year  in  which  the  village  was 
surveyed.  These  amounted  in  the  Government  land  to  230,645  acres 
of  which  the  survey  assessment  waa  £27,083  (Ra.  2,70,830)  which 
was  £3564  (Rs.  35,640)  less  than  the  existing  or  actual  rent- 
settlement  or  J anidbandi.  An  increase  in  the  well  receipts  redaced 
the  deficien<y  to  £8848  (Ra  38,480).^ 

IndApnr  lay  between  the  Nira  and  Bhima  which  met  at  ita  south- 
east corner.  It  contained  eighty-six  villages  of  which  ten  were  wholly 
alienated  and  were  not  surveyed.  The  seventy-six  villages  which 
were  either  entirely  or  partially  in  the  possession  of  Government, 
covered  306,767  acres  exclusive  of  hills.  The  soil  in  the  river- 
bank  viUages  was  in  genend  deep  and  rich.  The  nplanda  between 
the  rivers  were  barren  and  atony.  The  chief  produce  was  white 
jmri.  The  proportion  of  wa«t<>  was  not  very  great,  but  the  cultivated 
area  bore  marks  of  the  iandhoUier^a  poverty  and  want  of  capital.  The 
heavy  eight-bullock  plongh  waa  used  every  ye«ir  in  the  deep  soils. 
Mannre  was  seldom  given  except  to  wi^ered  lands.  It  waa  ita 
proverbially  scanty  supply  of  ram  that  made  Indilpnr  tlie  most 
unprodutive  sub-division  of  Poena.  The  only  watering  was  from 
wells,  and  the  area  watered  from  wells  waa  small. 

During  Maratha  rule  Inddpur  is  said  to  have  iiuurished  most  under 
the  management  of  M^havr4v  (1761-1772)  and  of  Ndna  Fadnavis 
(1 774-1796).  At  that  time  most  of  the  snb-division  waa  assigned  for 
the  support  of  pdgekaris  that  is  commandants  of  horse  and  shileddm 
that  is  self -horsed  troopers  of  whom  considerable  bodies  were 
stationed  in  all  the  chief  villages,  probably  to  guard  the  Nizam's 
frontier.  The  few  records  which  remained  showed  that,  at  that 
time,  compared  with  what  it  afterwards  became,  the  area  nnder 
tillage  was  great,  the  rates  were  high,  and  there  was  a  much  larger 
body  of  hereditary  holders.  The  decline  of  Inddpur  dated  from 
1704.  A  snccession  of  bad  sojmons  and  misgovemment  reduced  its 
resources  and  its  ruin  was  completed  in  1802  by  the  ravages  of  a 
detachment  of  Holkar's  army  under  Fatesing  Mdne.  The  ruin 
cansod  bv  this  army  was  followed  by  the  failnre  of  the  late  rains  of 
1808  and  a  famine  so  grievous  that  the  whole  of  the  people  left  their 
villages.  For  six  years  the  land  romained  empty.  It  was  then 
granted  on  a  favourable  lenso  to  one  Malhar  Mukund.  The  lease 
lasted  for  nine  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  nine  years,  the  demand 
was  limited  to  Malik  Ambar's  very  moderate  asooaament,  At  the 
beginning  of  British  management  its  state  was  comparatively 
prosperous,  except  that  the  hereditary  holders  who  had  fled  in  the 
time  of  desolation,  had  never  come  back  to  claim  their  lands.  From 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  village  records  about  1803  and  the 
irregular  system  that  had  siuce  prevailed,  little  information  was 
available  regarding  the  principles  on  which  the  assessment  was 
regulated  in  the  bert  times.  Such  acconnta  as  were  forthcoming 
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Cliapter  VIII*    Beemed  to  show  that  the  land  had  been  held  on  £uU  or  aosti  and  on. 

short  or  vkti  rates  in  vnch  the  same  way  as  in  Shimer  and  PAbeL 
When  Inddpnr  came  under  British  management^  it  was  at  first 
''^SiJIt"*     placed  under  the  Collector  of  Ahmadnagar.    The  rent  settlement  of 

1819  was  made  by  liis  ostiiblishment  on  tho  plan  adopted  in  Jannar. 
In  Indapur  the  full  Murjitlia  settlement  or  kamdl  which  was  intro- 
duced as  the  maximuui  to  which  by  gradual  euhaucements  tho 
OoTttmment  demand  was  to  rise,  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual 
collections  that  it  coold  not  have  been  oontinaed.  For  three  years 
as  the  rates  were  moderate,  crops  gnod,  and  prices  hig-h, 
Inddpur  flourished.  But  low  p^rain  prices  in  1822  and  1823,  and 
an  almost  complete  failure  of  rain  in  1823  and  IS24  reduced 
the  people  to  the  extremest  poverty.  In  1826  the  Collector  of 
Poena  endea^onred  to  restore  ciutiTation  by  granting  village 
leases  for  Ave  yean  on  rents  rising  to  twentyHfire  percent  over 
Malik  Ambar's  assessment  or  iankha.  The  forma  wore  moderate. 
But  such  was  the  scarcity  Ijoth  of  people  and  of  capital  that  few 
men  were  found  willing  to  undertake  the  risk^  and  of  those  who 
took  leases,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  want  of  rain  in  1826-27j  the 
greater  number  failed  to  pay  even  the  moderate  sums  required. 
The  system  of  leases  was  abandoned  and  the  lands  were  given  to 
people  on  such  short  or  uhti  rents  as  they  were  willing  to  pay.* 
indllpiir  was  the  largest  town  iu  tho  sub-division.  It  had  once  been 
a  place  of  importance.  But  iu  1828  its  trade  was  inconsiderable 
and  its  only  manofactnre  was  the  weaving  of  coarse  oloth  for  the 
use  of  the  neighbouring  villagers.  The  grain  went  chiefly  to 
Phaltan  and  B<lr/iiriatl  acd  from  there  to  the  Konkau  and  Poorja. 
Of  the  husbandmen  only  a  very  small  proportion  were  hereditary 
holders  and  these  were  chiefly  of  headmen's  families.  Few  others 
had  sarnred  tiie  wars  and  famines  which  had  laid  Inditonr 
waste.  The  casnal  holders  or  upris  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  neighbonring  territories  of  the  Nis&m  and  the  Rija  of  S&tdra» 
or  they  had  come  from  higher  assessed  British  lauds  attracted  by 
low  rates  but  without  any  permanent  int^i^rest  in  the  soil.  The 
villages  were  ruinous,  and,  when  iSiv.  i^nngle  visited  them,  had 
become  half  empty  or  entirely  deserted  in  conseqaenoe  of  a  recent 
(1827)  failure  of  rain.^ 

As  the  assessing  of  Indapnr  was  begun  later  than  tho  assessing 
of  Junuar  and  Pfibul,  Mr.  Pringle's  ex])eneucc  enabled  him  to  clear 
many  of  tho  assessorti'  doubts  and  to  correct  many  of  their  errors. 
Still  several  delays  occurred  and  there  was  much  to  pat  in  order 
and  to  correct,  which  required  the  constant  supervision  of  Mr. 
Fringle  and  his  establishment  The  materials  for  the  asse^meat 
were  more  scanty  than  tliny  had  been  in  Junnar  and  PabaJ.  The 
old  records  were  less  complete  ;  many  of  the  holders  w^cre  absent, 
and,  of  those  who  attended,  many  were  new-comers  or  casual  residents 
•   who  took  little  interest  in  the  snrvey.   While  the  work  was  in 


>Mr.  Prinfle,  6th  September  1828  pecM  79-80.   Mr.  Qibenie,  CoUector,  4Ui 
SaptaBber  iSm>.  Bohl  Qtfw,  R«v.  Reo.  Sfeof  1831, 115-119. 
f  Mr.  FriDgl^  6th8apteMbw  1888  pwrs  74. 
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progress,  Mr.  Pnngle  viaitod  almost  ever^  village  in  tlio  sub-division     Chapter  VIII. 
unacoompanied  by  any  of  hia  establiBhmoiit  and  encouraged  the 
people  to  g[i<re  liim  their  opinion  regarding  the  snrvey.   Some  of  the 

more  intelligent  seemed  sensible  of  the  justice  of  the  views  with  ^^^SmSn!?"'* 

which  it  wns  tindcrtaken,  and  in  pfenernl  were  satisfied  wltli  tlie  JtMwr 

means  wliich  bad  been  used  to  apportion  the  rates  on  the  difTLTont  Ivku* 

fields.    By  far  the  greater  number  showed  an  apathy  very  ditforent 

from  tbe  jealona  anxiety  of  tbe  hereditary  holders  of  Jannar.  A  series 

of  bad  seasons  had  taken  tbe  heart  ont  of  tbe  Ind^pnr  biisbandmen. 

Provided  they  obtained  present  relief,  they  were  willing  to  trust 

the  future  to  the  mercy  and  moderation  of  (rovernment,  aware  that  if 

Government  asked  more  than  they  could  pay,  they  could  with  little 

inoonTenience  move  to  some  other  part  of  the  country  where  rents 

were  lower.   Tbe  assessors  fixed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  tbe  net 

produce  as  tbe  average  of  past  collections.    Tbe  extreme  lowness  of 

thia  rate  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  from  wliirh  it  was 

calculated  belonged  to  the  years  that  followed  the  ruin  of  1803  and 

included  many  years  of  specially  light  leases  or  hauls.    It  would  have 

been  impolitic  to  make  a  rate  obtained  under  socb  circnmstanoes 

permanent.    Mr.  Pringle  had  no  heaitation  in  increasing  it,  bnt,  as 

he  thought  that  in  estimating  the  gross  produce  the  assessors  had 

not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  precarious  rainfall  and  as 

Tndjipur  was  much  more  impoverished  than  Junnar  or  Pabal,  ho 

judged  it  iuadvisable  to  raise  the  ludapur  &&i»essmeiit  ho  the  Juuuar 

standard.   Under  these  circnmstances  be  determined  to  increase 

the  head  assessor's  settlement  by  12|  per  cent,  a  change  which  raised 

the  Government  demand  to  about  28|  percent  of  the  net  produce. 

A  due  aUowance  for  the  unccrtninty  of  the  rain  supply  would 
probably  raise  the  share  to  about  4o  pur  cent  or  uiue  per  cent  less 
than  the  proportion  finally  fixed  in  Jannar  and  P^bal  When  the 
bead  assessors  hod  eq^oalised  and  completed  tbe  assessment  as  in 
Junnar  and  Pibal,  it  was  found  to  raise  tbe  payments  of  some 
holders  and  of  some  villag-oa  and  to  lower  the  payments  of  others. 
Tn  this  respect  as  in  Junnar  the  new  rates  were  found  most  often 
favourable  to  the  best  lands.  Most  of  the  villages  ou  the  Nira 
had  their  rates  raised,  while  in  tbe  Bbima  yillages  tbe  rates  were 
relatively  reduced.  This  result  appeared  to  be  dae  to  the  fact 
that  the  area  of  land  had  hitherto  been  estimated  much  lower  in 
the  Nira  than  in  tho  Bhima  villages,  thong-h  there  w^m  no 
correspindinir  difTcrenca  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  results 
when  explained  tu  tho  holders  were  cousidei^d  good  or  bad 
according  as  their  effect  was  to  lower  or  to  raise  their  indiridQal 
payments.  The  doubts  of  all  tbe  Tillages  which  objected  were, 
with  a  single  exception,  either  removed  or  silenced  by  an  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  the  change  or  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts  and 
a  comparison  with  the  details  of  other  villages.  In  the  case  of 
the  single  village  which  refased  to  accept  tbe  new  rates,  accompanied 
by  tbe  hereditary  district  officers  and  by  tbe  headmen  of  other 
villages,  clerks  from  tbe  Collector's  office  were  sent  to  inspect  tho 
land.  The  inquiry  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  assessors*  rates. 
The  total  rental  fiKed  by  tho  head  assesBors  on  Government  and 
alienated  lauds  was  £l7,5a2  (fis.  1,75^320)  and  tho  increase  which 
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Mr.  Pnngle  imposed  niaed  it  to  £19,723  (Ra.  1,97»230).  The 
well-tax  yielded  an  additional  sum  of  £413  (Rs.  4130)  that  is  a 
total  of£20,186(Ba  2,01,360).   The  details  are  :i 

IXDAPUR  SSTTLKilKXT,  tS^SS, 


Arm. 

NWDbw 

Rent. 

Qovernment   

AllenAted   

Acres. 
iag,7«6 
14^0 

lU 
143.166 

Acm. 
e8,474 

Ra. 

43.481 

237 
86 

RJL 

678 

The  total  settlement  of  £18,504  (Rs.  1,85,640)  on  Government 
land  was  £5987  {Hb.  59,870)  above  Malik  Amber's  total  or 
tankha  and  £5049  (Rs.  50,490)  below  the  MarAtha  total  or 
kamdl,  and  £2068  (Rs.  20,080)  more  tlian  tliat  calculated  from  the 
averaf,'o  of  pa^t  cnlloctions.  The  survey  assoesraeut  of  cultivated 
Guverumeut  land  exceeded  the  existing  or  actual  settlement  or 
jamdbandi  by  £3133  (Rs.  61,680)  or  an  increase  of  76|  per  cent. 
Bat,  as  Mr.  I*rinffle  says,  tiiis  was  of  no  importanoe  when  the 
cironmstances  under  which  the  land  wsa  let  at  the  time  of  sorvej 
were  taken  into  consideration.^ 

In  Bhimtbadi  the  new  survey  and  assessment  raised  the  rates  on 
onltivated  land  16^  per  cent  over  the  former  settlement.^ 

In  Parandhar  the  new  survey  and  assessment  rates  on  Government 
land  exceeded  past  collections  by  £6860  (Rs.  38,600)  or  33^  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  assessment  on  cultivated  laud  was  £3904 
(Rs.  39,040)  or  27^  per  cent,  being  less  in  proportion  than  on  the 
whole  rental  as  the  greater  increase  fell  on  the  waste  land.  The 
increase  of  the  new  rates  over  the  settlement  (Rs.  88,460)  of  1^8-29 
was  £2033  (Bs.  20,860)  or  about  24  per  cent.* 

In  Ehed  the  new  survey  rates  were  fixed  at  55  per  cent  on  the 
net  produce,  a  resnlt  which  nveraged  about  27 \  per  cent  less  than 
former  collections.  The  fall  in  the  assessment  of  cultivated  land 
compared  with  the  existing  settlement  was  X3191  (Rs.  31^910)  or 
254  per  cent.* 

Mr.  Pringle's  assessment  was  introduced  between  1829  and  1831. 
During  1829-30  it  came  into  force  in  Bhimthadi,  Poxandhar,  Ind&pnr. 


»  Mr.  Pringle,  6th  September  1828  para  89.  There  were  GO.  1  r»2 'acres  of  un*nble 
laiiil  im!  A  i  i  <  lid  paying  no  rent.  Thongh  entered  under  Tilled,  the  alienatt-d  acres 
had  tlicix  rtntal  &re  totaiU  whoM  datAil  M  totiUod  and  WMte  is  not  given  in  Mr. 
Prinele's  report. 

*.Mr  Print'lc,  6th  Sept*  mber  1828,  para  90.  'The  osneesmcnt  of  cuHivnted  land 
exceedml  tbtj  actual  jamdhamH  by  £tji»>8  (Ra.  G1,68U).  This  the  Suj^h^i mtoudent 
oonaidered  of  no  iinjKirtance  as  the  land  was  let  w>  low  in  former  years,'  Mr, 
GiiMVM^Collector,  4th  September  1830.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  352  of  1831.  116- 1^9. 

•Mr.  Qibeme,  Collector,  4th  Septemlw  1830,  Rev.  Rec.  ,^52  of  1831,  108-llOL 

♦  P.om  Cnv.  Wow  Rec.  ^2  of  ISril,  IIl'  -  !  ij, 

« Besides  in  K.bed,  in  Jimnar  and  VthaX  the  new  sarre/  also  as  noticed  above 
•oc— ioned  »  reduction  in  the  rates.  In  Indipur  PonuMlliiir  Mid  Bhimthadi  it  caused 
an  increase.    In  the  three  aub-divisious  of  Khed  Junnar  ami  PAbnl  the  trreater 

Koportion  of  tb«  laodholders  were  well-to-do  hereditary  holders  attached  to  tiie  soil. 
wOolketor  Mr.OiUfM^  Bon.  Gor.  Ber.  Bm,  Mffiof  1881, 18ft. 
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Klied,  Junnar  or  Shivner,  and  Pabal ;  and  into  Haveli,  Mdval,  and 
Mohol  (now  in  Sholfipur)  in  1S3U-31.'  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement 
was  not  found  to  improve  the  state  of  the  district.  In  prr\ctice 
over  most  of  the  district  the  new  rates  were  never  aotualij  euiorced. 
In  1 836  a  fresh  survey  and  settlement  was  began. 

In  ]  829-30  there  was  another  failore  of  raiiL  In  Indipnr, 
Bhimthadi,  and  part  of  Pnrandhar^  at  tlie  end  of  September  1829^ 
not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  The  crops  failed  completely ; 
they  were  dried  up  before  they  camo  into  ear.  Tn  tho  oast  no 
collocfciong  were  made  except  at  spots  whure  inoislure  gathered. 
Eai'ly  in  the  year  tku  people  took  their  cattle  with  them  and  left 
in  great  nnmbers.  In  addition  to  remiamons  of  aboat  £38,400 
(Bb.  3,84,000),  or  about  £22,100  (Rs.  2,21,000)  more  than  the  sum 
granted  in  1828-29,  land  assessed  at  £7772  (Rs.  77,720)  was  thrown 
up  as  its  holders  were  too  poor  to  stay  and  had  left.  The 
outstandings  were  large.  Compared  with  1828-29  the  land  revenue 
settlement  for  1829-30  skowed  a  fall  from  £111,711  to  £45,409 
(fie.  11,17,110 -Ha. 4,54,090).  This  faU  was  partly  dne  to  the 
tranafer  of  three  large  sub-divisions,  ShoMpur  to  Ahmadnagar 
and  Indi  and  Muddebihil  to  Dhiurwiur,  yielding  aboat  £43,4r00 
(Es.  4,34,000)  of  revenue.- 

The  Bhimthadi  sab-division  was  the  first  in  which  the  Collector 
Mr.  Giberne  introduced  Mr.  Pringle's  new  settlement.  Aboat  £2600 
(Rs.  26,000)  were  ontetanding  from  former  jeare.  The  year  1828-29 

>vas  one  of  partial  failure  ana  remissions  were  reqxurea,  but  owing 
to  changtjs  in  the  staff  of  tho  local  officers  none  were  granted.*  In 
1829-30,  according  to  Mr.  Cringle's  rates,  the  settlement  amonnted 
to  £6946  (Rs.  59,460).  Of  this  only  about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000) 
ooold  be  ooUeoted,  aa  the  want  of  rain  completely  rained  the  crops 
and  wasted  the  greater  part  of  this  snb-mTision.  Since  1827-28, 
when  Mr.  Pringle's  surveyors  had  measured  the  country,  27,312 
acres  had  fallen  out  of  tillage.  In  1827-28  tho  new  rates  showed 
an  increase  of  13^  per  cent  on  the  rental  but  the  settlement  was 
made  according  to  the  old  system;  £4627  (Rs.  46,270)  were  remitted^ 
and  of  the  £1581  (Rs.  15,810)  which  remained  over,  £605 
(Bs.  G050)  were  ontstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Compared 
with  1822-23  the  settlement  of  Bhimtlirxdi  in  182«  '29  showed  a 
fall  from  £10,930  (Rs.  1,09,300)  to  16600  [iis.  00,000)  or  about 
forty  per  cent.  When  managed  by  the  Tulsibag  family  Bhimthadi 
is  aaia  to  have  enjoyed  consiaerable  prosperity.  Of  this  prosperity 
few  traces  were  left.  The  villages  looked  poor  and  distressed  and 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  recovering  the  increased  revenue 
which  according  to  Mr.  Pringle'ssarvey  might  be  recovered  withoat 
hardship  to  the  landholders.* 

In  Furandhar  the  new  survey  assessment  exceeded  past  collectiooa 
by  £6860  (Ka.  68,600}  or  83^  per  cent.     The  increase  in  the 


Chapter  yill- 


1829-30. 


BkimtKadi* 


Furandhar, 


'  Bom.  Oov.  Rev.  Rec.  3.52  <  f  I  SPA,  lOr,-10C. 

'  Mr.  Giberne,  S«ptember  1830,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  352  of  1831,  101-104. 

*  The  whole  r«n^  was  brought  to  aoooiut.  In  September  1830  the  Collector 
rep<nrted  that  aboat  £oOO  (Rb.  5000)  WOttld  have  to  M  written  ofil  Bom.  Qor. 
Bev.  Bee  352  of  1831,  102  - 103,  113. 

«  Mr.  Giberne  4tli  Septoial»«r  1680,  Bom.  Gov,  Bar.  Boo.  302  of  1881, 108-11  * 
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assessment  on  cultivated  land  was  €3904  (R^.  ^^O/HO)  or  27^  per 
cent,  being  less  in  proportion  than  on  tho  whole  rental  as  the  increase 
chiefly  fell  on  the  waste  laud.  The  new  rates  showed  an  increa4»e 
of  £2086  (Rs.  20,860)  over  the  aettlement  £8846  (Rs.  88,460)  of 
1828-29.  The  year  1828-29  wMone ol  partial fiulare  and  remissions 
were  required,  but  they  were  not  granted  owing  to  a  cbangB  of 
officers  as  stated  in  Bhirathadi.*  The  cultivation  in  thi?  sub-division 
varied  little.  The  net  settlement  amounted  to  £lU,44b  ^Ka.  1,04,480). 
The  year  1829-30  was  one  of  fdmost  total  failure  and  required  the 
large  sam  of  £6094  (Be.  60,940)  of  remissiooa  leaying  £4354 
(Ri.  48,640)  to  be  collected.  Compared  with  1822-23  before  which 
remissions  had  not  been  granted,  the  settlement  of  1 828-29  showed 
adecreapo  from  £11,007  (Rs.  1,10,070)  to  1884(3(118.  88,4(30)  that 
is  a  fall  of  at  least  one-fifth  in  the  revenues  iu  six  years.^  For  the 
thiee  yeara  ending  1888-29  ontstanding  balances  in  Pnrandliar 
amounted  to  £4800  (Rs.  48,000).  In  September  1830  the  CoUeetor 
feared  that  the  season  of  1829-30  would  adii  to  the  ontFtfuidinsr 
balance.  The  people  wore  particularly  backward  in  paying  tho 
revenue  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  deserving  poor  from 
tiie  quarrelsome  and  cavilling  holders  who  could  afford  to  pay.' 

Ind^pur  was  a  more  peculiar  sub-diviHion  than  either  Bhimthadi 
or  Pnnoidliar.  The  rainfall  was  scanty  and  its  vevenne  was  danbtfoL 
Few  of  the  people  were  boand  to  the  land;  most  of  them  were 

Btrnnfrers.  The  new  survey  raised  the  Government  demand  by 
76^  percent.  In  April  18;J0  Mr.  Giherne  the  Collector  showed  what 
evils  would  result  from  any  attempt  to  enforce  these  higher  rates. 
In  June  1880  in  order  to  bring  back  people  who  bad  left,  be  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  to  the  old  rates  showing  the  difference 
sacrifioed  as  a  temporary  reduction.  The  settlement  of  1829-30  by 
Mr.  Pringle's  rates  represented  £9157 (Rs.  91 ,570),  but  in  f^eptembcr 
1830  tho  Collector  wrote  that  the  crops  had  failed  so  completely 
that  only  a  more  trifle  could  be  realised.  So  entirely  did  the  rain 
fiul  that  immediatdy  after  the  dose  of  the  rains  not  a  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen.  Early  in  the  season,  probably  about  July,  the 
people  left  as  water  hnd  failed.  The  returns  showed  a  df>crease 
of  cultivation  representing  a  loss  of  £1021  (Rs.  10,210)  of  revenue.* 
In  the  Collector's  opinion  some  change  of  system  was  required. 
Under  the  existing  system  if  a  plot  of  land  was  thrown  np  it  would 
be  let  to  the  first  bidder  and  as  there  was  no  scarcity  of  waste  the 
Vti<:^hcst  bifl  would  bo  far  below  the  sum  paid  by  the  lasc  holder. 
Such  a  practice  tempted  tho  steady  farmer  and  hereditary  tenant 
to  throw  up  his  paternal  land  for  a  more  favourable  tenure  and 
made  the  wnole  body  of  hnsbandmen  unsettled  and  careless.  XJnder 
Mr.  Pringle's  new  settlement  this  evil  httd  been  checked.  In  time 
the  people  woold  see  the  advantages  of  keeping  to  and  improving 


>  The  whole  rental  was  brought  to  acoount.  in  September  1830  the  Collector 
reported  that  about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  would  hav«  t»  M  wiittan  oft.  Bom.G«ir. 
Bev.  Keo.  352  of  im,  102.  103,  113. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Roc.  392  of  1831,  112-115. 

'  Mr.  Giberne.  Collector,  Sept.  IS30,  Bora.  Gov.  fioT.  Boa  862of  1881|  11S<115» 
*  Bom. Got.  Rer,  Kec.3d2  of  1831,  116-119. 
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the  lands  they  held.    Mr.  Giberne  was  doobtfal  whether  in  some    Chapter  Vlil* 

cases  tlio  new  rates  had  not  been  fixed  too  hip^h.  He  had  hoped  that 
a  revenue  survey  would  liave  tended  to  a  reduction  of  rates  and  that 
the  necessity  of  reuHssious  wuuld  have  ceased.  Unfortunately  the 
lulnre  of  the  1829-80  crop  had  been  to  genend  and  ao  oompleta 
that  the  amount  settled  oy  the  new  aHesament  ooold  never  naTe 
been  realised.^  The  state  of  the  people  was  very  depressed.  They 
were  well  known  to  live  from  hand  tomouth.  They  began  to  eat  their 
crops  before  they  were  ripe  and  daily  piuckod  unripe  grain  to  give, 
them  a  meaL  If  the  seaaon  wae  &kvourable  the  price  of  grain  foil' 
ao  low  as  to  make  the  prodnoe  of  little  valiie  and  TCmisaionB  wero 
required.  Even  if  the  aeaaGsn  was  bad  the  price  did  not  rise  beoaosa 
there  was  many  years*  supply  on  hand  and  remissions  had  again  to 
be  given."  As  tlie  rates  introduced  by  the  new  settlement  were, 
considered  to  be  uuch  as  the  people  were  able  to  pay  and  such  as 
Government  were  entitled  to  levy,  the  Collector  did  not  grant 
remissions  in  the  old  way  but  hold  over  for  future  recovery  the 
amonnt  by  which  the  collections  fell  short  of  the  settlement. 
The  Collector  told  tho  people  their  only  chance  of  getting  the 
balance  remitted  was  by  seeing  that  in  future  there  were  no 
balances.  At  the  same  time  he  was  certain  that  the  balance  conld 
nevior  be  recovered.  He  hsd  hoped  that  the  new  settlement  would 
have  reduced  the  rates  so  greatly  that  the  revenue  would  have  been 
easily  paid  instead  of  beitig  drawn  forth  with  the  greatest  labour. 
He  was  trreatly  disappuintcd  that  this  had  not  been  tho  result.  In 
other  redpecU,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  accounts,  the  distinction, 
of  fields,  and  the  other  details  the  new  settlement  oonld  not  be 
improved.  Everything  was  simplified  to  the  utmost.  Only  the  • 
revenue  would  be  an  difficult  to  collect  as  it  had  ever  been.  Hrforo 
1822-2>S  the  revenue  was  collected  with  the  greatest  ease ;  no 
remissions  were  ever  thought  of.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  grain,  and  the  ease  with  which  prodnoe  was 
disposed  of.  It  was  also  insurod  by  the  cbaracter  of  the  people^ 
and  tbeir  feara  of  delaying  the  payment  arising  from  the  mode 
formerly  in  use  of  compelling  payment  by  a  variety  of  cruel 
methods,  burning  lingers  or  tying  up  the  delinquent  with  heavy 
stones  fastened  tu  his  chest  or  head.  Though  under  the  English  these 
punishments  were  not  practised,  from  their  recent  enforcement  thej 
were  still  dreaded.  Even  after  the  beginning  of  Biiftish  management 
a  stone  sent  round  to  the  backward  villapfes  summoned  payments,  a 
practice  which  was  never  thought  of  in  1830.  In  1830  a  landholder 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  delay  iug  to  pay.  The  severest  pnnishmentft 
were  a  gain  to  him.'  The  only  course  open  to  the  CSollector  was  to 
enforce  the  regulations  regarung  the  appointment  of  watchmen 
over  the  crops  until  a  settlement  was  made  for  payment.  This  rule 
would  be  in  force  during  the  oorrent  year;  it  had  never  been 
enforced  before.^ 


'  Bom.  Cov.  llrv.  llec.  352 of  1831,  106-108. 

«  Mr.  Giberne,  Collector,  1830,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  362  of  183 1,  1??0.181. 
>  Mr.  Giberae,  CoUedor,  1830,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  362  of  1831.  131-134. 
«  Mr.  QibeiBi^  CollMtor,  4tii  Sa^lm  1990,  Rev.  K«e.  SSS  of  im,  1W-1S9. 
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In  Bhimthadi,  Parandhar,  and  IndApurtlie  new  survey  Bettlement 
had  increased  the  rates.    Even  under  the  former  low  rates.  Urge 
remissions  were  required  and  every  year  large  balancea  remained 
outstanding.   The  Collector  saw  no  reason  to  suppoae  that  the 
new  settlement  would  reduce  these  evils.    The  prinoiples  off  the 
new  survey  wwe  to  fix  a  rate  which  the  landholders  ooold  and 
ought  to  pay  and  Government   ouglit   to  receive.    The  survey 
Buperintendeut  Mr.  Pringle  aaid  that  Collectors  should  have  the 
power  of  imposing  the  increase  so  gradnally  that  the  pressure  of  tbe 
new  rates  would  he  less  felt.   If  this  was  acted  on,  the  result  wonld 
ho  to  lower  rates  fixed  on  the  principle  of  the  survov,  proved  hy  the 
superintendent  to  be  those  which  the  holder  could  and  ought  to  pay. 
If  the  Collect'Or  were  to  take  on  himself  the  reduction  of  these  rates, 
in  theory  he  had  no  good  reason  to  offer  why  the  full  rates  should 
not  be  levied.   But  he  knew  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  new  rates 
could  not  be  collected.    If  he  took  less  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
settlement,  because  he  could  not  obtain  it^  he  set  aside  the  principle 
on  which  the   settlement  was  baaed.^     In  Ind.'^pur  from  sheer 
necessity  the  full  rates  were  not  levied.    If  tiiu  new  rates  were 
enforced  the  Colleetor  feared  that  the  greater  part  of  the  snbdinsion 
would  beoome  waste.   His  fear  was  grounded  on  the  &ct  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  had  left  from  want  of  water  and 
afterwards  refused  to  return  to  till  the  land  at  hir^-her  rates. ^  In 
Purandhar  the  Collector  made  arrangements  for  introducing  the 
increase  by  degrees,^  Where  the  rates  had  been  doubled  he  dim;ted 
five-eightiu  (10  at.  in  the  rupee)  of  the  full  amount  to  be  levied  in 
the  first  iustanoe  and  an  addition  of  -gynds  (1 1  a«.  in  the  rupee)  to  be 
made  every  year  so  that  five  years  would  pass  before  the  full  amount 
was  levied.    Even  this  concfssiou  ffiiVfl  to  satisfy  tlie  people.  So 

Seat  was  the  distress  that  in  1830  llie  lauds  ui  the  large  town  of 
isvad  were  almost  all  neglected* 

The  f^flore  of  the  1829  rains  was  followed  by  a  second  year  of 
scanty  supply.    In  the  east  in  Bhimtluidi^  Indi&pur,  Mohol  now 

in  Sboldpur,  and  in  part  of  Purandhar  the  crops  completely 
failed.  An  early  and  plentiful  fall  of  rain  raised  tlio  cultivators' 
hopes,  but  the  after-failure  of  rain  withered  the  plants  when  they 
were  only  a  few  inches  above  ground.  At  harvest  time  the  country 
was  a  miserable  waste^  and  the  people  were  suffering  and  foil  of 
complaints.  Still  the  actual  collections  for  1880-31  were  more 
fav<>nrM>ilr  th:in  those  of  former  years.  T'^rriton'nl  changes 
prevenled  any  exact  comparison.  In  18-30-^31  Sholapur  and  Barsi 
were  transferred  from  Ahniadnagar  to  Poona.    In  spite  of  the  local 


»  Mr.  Giberne.  Collector,  Sept.  1830,  nom.  Cnv  V.cv.  Rec.  362  of  1831,  119-120. 

*  Bearding  Indupur,  ua  the  26ih  of  March  \t<i.y,  the  Rev.  Comr.  Mr.  Williamson 
■wrote,  'Befurc  the  new  survey  r*te«  wore  intnHlaced  *t  IndApar  the  OoMartar 
ipwwd  fp9^%  fmn  of  their  snccest.  The  fint  year  he  eatimated  the  rarvey 
aaaeflement  at  aboat  £9159  (Rh.  91 ,590)  while  he  eeemed  to  think  he  could  not  realifte 
more  than  £4230  (Rs.  42,.'K)0)  it  ^  less  than  one-half  the  assessed  .-unouat.  The  crops 
were  very  bad.  No  remusioiis  were  BancUoaed,  A  large  sum  was  kept  suspended 
and  the  ac-tual  realisations  fell  gwatly  iliort  even  off  tiie  Oolleetec*a  aroaaate.*^  Beaa. 
Oov.  Rev.  Rec.  666  of  1836,  8. 

f  Mr.  Giberne,  Collector,  Sept.  1830,  fiom.Gov.  Bev.  Kcc.       oL  1531, 120-122. 
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failare  of  ram  produce  prioes  oontiniifld  Terr  low  from  thirty-ihree    diapter  VIII* 

to  fifty  percent  nelow  the  average  of  prices  anring  the  twenty  years 

before  the  beginning  of  British  management.*     Large  remissions   

were  agam  necessary.-    The  land  revenue  settlement  of  1830-31  TbiBwimb. 
showed  an  inereue  from  £45,409  (Bs.  4,54,090)  in  1829-30  to  £07>185 
(Bs.  6,71  >850).   Compared  with  former  years  the  actnsl  ooUcNstions 
were  favourable** 

In  1831-32  compared  with  1830-31  the  land  revenue  settlement  ISSISf, 
showed  an  increase  from  £67,185  (Rs.  6,71,850)  to  £r>8 ,073  (Rs. 
6j80,730);  remissions  on  account  of  land  and  miscellaneous  revenue 
showed  a  fall  from  £37,420  to  £24,998  (Es.  3,74,200-Es.  2,49,980) ; 
and  oatstondingB  were  oompsnitively  smoli^  In  this  year  the 
Commissioner  Mr.  Dunlop  directed  the  attention  of  the  Collectors  to 
the  ruined  state  of  the  Village  walls  and  of  the  necessity  of  having 
them  repaired."' 

In  1832  the  rains  again  failed.  The  scarcity  began  about  sixteen  tSSM-SJ. 
miles  east  of  Poena  and  extended  to  the  extreme  east  and  south  of 
the  district.  The  loss  of  revenae  was  most  marked  in  Sholiipar, 
Mohol,  B&rsi,  Ind&pur,  Bhimthadi,  and  Purandhar.  In  Ind&pur 
the  net  rental  was  £7403  (Ra.  74,030),  and  of  this  the  whole  except 
£806  (Rs.  80G0)  hntj  to  be  remitted  To  the  we«t  of  a  li-ie  abr)ut 
sixteen  miles  cast  of  Poena  the  early  ram  was  abundant.  About 
the  middle  of  the  season  the  supply  failed  and  the  half-grown  tields 
of  grain  being  left  withoat  moisture  yielded  either  no  crops  at  all  or 
a  yeiy  poor  oattnm.  The  after-rains  were  so  slight  that  the  late 
crops  were  either  never  sown  or  died  soon  after  they  sprang  up. 
The  land  revenue  f:ottIeraent  showed  a  fail  £rom£U8,073(Hs.  6,80,730) 
in  1831-32  to  £38,715  (Rs.  3,87,lo0),« 

On  the  18th  of  Joly  1831  Mr.  Pringle  proposed  to  grant  a  nniform 
reduction  of  thirty-three  per  cent  upon  we  settlement  made  by 
him.'  On  the  7th  of  October  1831  Qoyemment  asked  the  Revenne 
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Mr.  GilMiiMb  Ck»U«etor,  16th  Angiiat  1831,  Bom.  Got.  B«v.  Bm.  407  of  1832,  302. 

•  Bom.  Qor.  Bov.  Beo.  407  of  iSSi,  874$,  891,  29S. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  407  of  eno  Regarding  Inddpur,  rri  the-  cnth  March 
1835  the  Revenue  Comr.  Mr.  Wiilianison  wrote,  *  In  18^31  th«  rnAnilaUiar  reported 
that  tbe  badholders  refaaed  to  cultivate  the  land  according  to  the  survey  rates  A 
oorretinottdence  followed  befew«ea  the  Collector  end  the  mimlatddr  which  euded  in 
■A  order  to  the  roimlatdftr  not  to  denund  inoreMM  whiob  added  mort  than  25  per 
cent  to  the  former  asscaament.  Whcrt-  tho  new  rates  were  lower  than  the  old,  the 
new  rates  cmly  were  to  be  collected.  Kvon  this  reduced  assessment  did  not  stead. 
The  crops  were  agMii  bed  and  letnissions  were  granted.'  Bom.  (tov.  Rer.  Bee.  M6  id 
1885,  8-9.                          Bom.  (5ov.  Rev.  Rec.  484  of  1833,  21,  2.1,  24. 

»  Mr.  Dualop,  29th  November  1H31,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Sec.  406  of  1832,  13. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  550  <  f  1834,  11  -48. 

'  Bom.  Got.  Ser.  Boo.  426  and  427  011832. 
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(Commissioner  for  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  redaction.  Mr.  Reid 
the  Acting'  R«fveniie  Oommisiioiier  referred  the  nutter  to  tbe 
Collector  and  asked  for  a  figured  statement.  This  was  fdmished  on 
the  10th  of  AngOBt  1832,^  and  on  tho  15th  of  February  1833  the 
Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Willinmsnn  in  submitting  bis  report-  to 
Government  remarked  that  Mr.  Pnugle's  estimates  of  the  average 
price  of  field  produce  were  framed  when  produce  was  much  more 
yaloable  than  it  had  since  beoome.  Mr.  Wxlliamaon  thought,  that  it 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  great  fall  in  produce  prices  would 
last,  Mr.  Priuglc's  susj'g'estiou  to  reduce  bis  rates  by  thirty-three  per 
c(  iit  would  bo  a  suitable  measure.  But,  «inro  Mr.  Pringlo  had  made 
tlie  proposal  for  reducing  his  rates,  in  contiequenc  of  the  ^lure  of 
crops  m  1832,  prioas  were  higher  than  they  bad  been  even  in  the 
years  on  which  Jfr.  Frinrie's  original  estimates  were  based.  The 
food  stocks  were  also  so  low  that  Mr.  Williamson  thought  even  a 
good  year  would  fail  to  bring  grain  down  to  its  former  low  level.' 
Mr.  Williamson  doubted  whether  tho  system  on  which  Mr.  Prin^^le's 
rates  had  been  fixed  was  so  good  that  the  simple  plan  of  reducing 
tiie  rates  all  round  would  make  the  settlement  snocsssfnl.  Mr. 
Williamson's  experimoe  satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Pringle's  assessment 
was  too  light  on  the  good  lands  and  too  heavy  on  the  poor  lands. 
Government  lojit  in  both  ways.  The  good  land  paid  less  than  it 
ought,  and  the  poor  land  fell  w^te.^  Finally  Mr.  Williamson 
fsM^ed  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Pringle's  subordinates  was  not  trust- 
worthy. Complaints  of  the  dishonesty  of  some  of  the  nnder-servante 
were  lond.  He  thought  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed  nnder 
the  Revenue  Commissioner  and  di!puted  to  go  in  detail  throngb  a 
certain  number  of  villages  and  compare  the  result  of  his  examination 
with  the  details  recorded  in  Mr.  Pringle's  survey.  Govern meut 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  fEur  Mr.  Pringle's 
assessment  might  be  accepted  as  accurate.  Government  agreed 
with  the  Bevenne  Gommissioner  that  further  information  regarding 


*Bom.  Gov.  Rot.  Reo.  517  of  1838.  38,  47.  The  total  amoant  of  Io«  on  the  gixMi 
.arttlmnwit  of  the  year  1831-32  {fhtli  1241)  was  eatimated  at  £22,249  (Bs.  2.22,490). 
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•Bom.  Oov.  BvT.  See.  517  of  1833,  37.48. 

"  At  Ir  l  'ipur  Jvdri  rupee  prices  were  in  April  1829  about  IGO  pounas  (80  aA/ts), 
in  April  about  92  pounds  (46  $her$U  in  May  1831  about  80  poiinda  (40  ihert),  in 
Febmary  1832  about  120  pounds  {GOtken),  in  February  ISSf  about  46  poniids  (SS 
0hent),  in  Februarj-  1834  alxjut  92  potindg  (4G  ghfrs),  in  February  1835  about  96 

Eunds  (48  ahera),  and  iu  February  IbSti  about  76  pounds  (38  then),  Jiom,  Gov. 
L CVIL  118.  «Booi.  QoT«  Itov. Bm. «|0oI  IBM, 
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the  trtistworfcliiiiess  of  Kr.  Pringle's  asaeasment  was  required.  In 
March  1833  thej  appointed  Captam  Dowell  of  the  Ratnii^i  survey 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  survey  assesBment  lately  completed  by 
Mr.  Prini^le.*  Shortly  niter  his  appointment  Captain  Dowell  fell 
sick  auii  the  inquiry  had  to  be  put  off.*  In  November  1833 
Goremment  ordered  that  the  enrrey  rates  should  he  continnedi  but 
that  the  Collector  might  make  inquiries  and  introdnoe  amended 
rates  in  a  few  Tillagea' 

In  1833-84,  the  famous  pik  sal  or  crop-year,  the  rainfall  was  SSSS-S4, 

sufficient  and  timely.  Out  of  a  land reyenoe of  £96,461  (Rs.  9,64,610) 

all  but  €3856  (Ra.  38,560)  were  collected  by  November  1834.*  Tlio 
changes  which  had  to  bo  introduced  in  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement 
rates  in  couBequence  of  the  succ6Bi»ion  of  bad  years,  caused  great 
oouf asion  in  the  rerenoe  aooonats.  This  oonf naion  opened  a  door 
for  fraud,  and  the  native  officials  seem  to  have  &llen  into  a  state  of 
grave  corruption.  They  appropriated  a  great  part  of  the  liberal 
remissions  to  their  own  use,  and  introduced  a  system  of  secret 
exactions  which  in  some  cases  produced  more  than  double  the 
Government  revenue.  The  Bevenne  OomnuAsioner  beHeved  that 
not  one-half  of  the  remissions  had  reached  the  people  and  not  one- 
half  of  tho  collections  had  reached  the  Government.*  In  June 
1834  Mr.  Baber  the  Collector  of  Poona  wrote  to  the  mdmlatd.'lr  to 
try  and  recover  more  of  the  outstandings  in  his  charge,  and  told 
him  that  his  promotion  would  depend  on  the  vigour  he  showed  in 
reoovering  the  ontstandings.  Soon  after  this  it  was  discovered 
that  the  people  had  been  tortured  to  make  them  pay  the  reTenne. 
Twenty  persons  including  the  mdmlatddr  and  several  heredifnry 
officers  were  convicted  of  torturing  or  n{  abetting  torture  and  were 
imprisoned  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  seven  yeai^.' 

In  1834  (January  S^'^th)  Major  Robertson  forwarded  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  into  tlio  details  of  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement.  Ho 
considered  the  work  so  full  of  inaccuracies  and  frauds  that  it  could 
not  safely  he  made  the  basia  of  freah  assessments.^  In  this  opinion 
Mr.  Williamson  the  Revenue  Commissioner  (27th  April  1834) 
agreed.^  In  Mr.  Williamson's  opinion  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  Mr.  Pringle's  work  had  ended  in  failure,  was  the  untituess  of 
the  staff.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  work  at  starting,  and 
they  were  employed  only  for  a  time,  and  so  were  temj^ed  to 
carelessness  and  dishonesty,  lliere  was  no  sufficient  sapemsion 
and  Mr.  Fringle  had  to  leave  much  to  his  headman  who  had  since 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  617  of  1838,  49,  61-62,  65,  67-69. 

>  The  Rev.  Comr.  29th  June  1833,  Bom.  Qonr.ReT.  Bee.  517  of  188S»  191 1  OOT. 
Letter,  16th  October  1833.  Ditto,  241. 
•Qow.  Letter,  tUt  Nor.  1833  :  Bora.  Got.  Rev.  Rec.  617  of  1833,  249  -  252, 289. 

*  The  Collector,  l»th  Januriry  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  628  of  18-^5,  14. 

'The  Revenue  Commisaioner  a  ilcporta  on  the  mxbiectare  dated  24th  October  1832 
and  19th  Augast  ims,  quoted  in  hieBeport  of  2Sth  Mittoh  1886,  Bom.  Ctor.  BeT,  Bm. 
66S  of  1835.11 -12. 

'Details  are  given  in  Bom.  Gov.  fid.  CVn.  17 . 19. 

T  Bom.  Or  ^  ftev.  Rec.  695  of  1834,  37  ISI. 

*  Bom.  Uov.  Rev.  Beo.  595  of  1834, 1  •  33. 
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been  convicted  by  tbe  Sessions  Judge  of  frand  and  cbeatiiig.^ 
Besides  the  uusuitableuess  of  the  Bt&S  for  theditiicult  and  important 
details  of  field  work  there  had  been  no  proTision  lor  Buperrinoii. 
The  only  case  where  special  inquiry  was  made  waa  when  some  land- 
bolder  complained  of  the  nevr  rates.  There  wn!^  nn  protection  to 
Government  against  the  fraud  of  an  assessor  charging  land  undaly 
low  rates.  Major  Robertson  detected  several  cases  in  which  rice 
and  garden  land  waa  entered  aa  dry  crop,  and  in  some  instimww 
whole  villages  were  rated  at  a  fracuon  of  similar  and  neighbourincr 
villages.  Many  fraudulent  changes  to  the  loss  of  Government  bad 
been  mad©  in  Mr.  Pringle^s  head-quarter  office  Alienated  or 
inom  land  bad  been  increased  and  temple  allowances  bad  been 
raised  as  much  as  37^  per  ceut.^  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Williamson  ihonght  that  without  forliher  inquiry  it  was  nnaafe  to 
base  any  settlemonton  Mr.  Pringle's  survey.  He  suggested  that 
an  officer  should  be  appointed  to  resume  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  begun  by  Captain  Dowell.*  In  July  1834  Government 
ordered  that  the  temple  allowances  should  be  reduced  to  the  former 
amount.'  In  August  1884  they  appointed  lieutenant  Shortrede  to 
resume  the  inqniiy  formerly  entrusted  to  Captain  Dowell.* 

In  1884  the  rainfall  must  again  have  been  sufficient  ^ongh  less 

favourable.  The  land  revenue  showed  a  fall  from  £96,461 
(T^^  0J31.G10)  in  1833-34  to  £92,720  (Rs.  9,27,200),  but  by  the  end 
of  Octobf  r  1K35,  nil  Irat  £5817  (lis.  58,170)  were  collected.®  About 
this  time  aii  luiportaut  and  useful  chan^  was  made  in  the  reveuut) 
management  by  appointing  mah&lkans  or  petty  division  officers 
subordinate  to  mAmlatd?irs.^  This  change  at  first  seemed  to  work 
well.  It  was  afterwrirtls  found  that  the  mahdlkari's  staff  bad  been 
fixed  at  too  low  a  strength.  Their  i^trength  was  inc-oased,  and  in 
1838  Mr.  Williamson  was  satiaiied  with  their  working.  In  hid 
opinion  no  measure  had  done  more  to  improve  the  revenae 
management  of  the  Deocan  than  tiie  ezoeUent  system  of  subordinate 
divisions  or  mahdUfi 


1  The  detoilf  of  the  Mtablishment  were  :  Head  assessors  8,  anoDMioni  54,  i 
idrhtm  183,  ewuniners  of  mrvey  35,  sarveyors  359,  peons  5SS6,  total  1164.  Boa. 

Gov.  Rer.  Rec.  595  of  1834,  2-3. 

«  Boui.  Gov.  Hev.  Roc.  695  of  1834,  8,  9,  63.  66  •  73.  Of  the  errors  noted  by 
Major  Robertson  there  was  around  Sinhgad  the  oiiiission  of  55  and  in  the  village  of 
Kuytn  doM under  Sinhgad  the  omiasion  of  76  fields.  A^scssalile  land  was  left  out  of 
ike  recorda  of  levenor  eieht  other  Tillages.  In  the  village  of  M&le  in  Paud  Khore 
lands  helonging  to  a  (hjminuhh  hnd  been  correctly  t  it  .1  l>v  the  .-^scssior  but  werf 
marked  as  excessively  assessed  by  the  bead  assessor  and  uuduly  reduced.  In  Khed 
the  Tillage  of  Cbinchuli  was  found  rated  at  about  one-third  of  the  rates  levied  in 
neighbouring  and  similar  villages.  In  another  villnrrn  n  fieM  of  M  'l  acres  whose  proper 
asacMment  was  £16  8).  (Rs.  164)  was  entortjd  at  41  acres  with  a  rental  of  £3  8i. 
(Rh.  34).  Tlii^  field  had  been  examined  by  the  head-quarter  staff.  Bom.  (Jor.  Bar 
Kec.  696  of  1834, 62 -  63,  87  -  94.  »  Bom.  Got.  Rev,  Ree.  fiW  of  1834,  19. 

4  Gov.  Letter.  1953  of  15th  July  1834,  Bom.  Got.  B«t.  Bee.  «»of  1834^229. 

•Gov.  Letters  1952  of  15th  July  18M  and  2329  of  SOtb  Annrt ISM^  Bom.  Oov. 
Rev.  Rec.  595  of  1834,  225.  245. 

•Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  694  of  1836,  8i4-248» 

'  Bom.  Got.  Rot.  Rea  666  of  1835. 

•Mr.  Williamaon,  Bar.  Ow.  26tii  April  1836,  Bom.  Oov.  Rot.  Rec  694  of  1836. 
9S8,  aoA  2610  of  21kd  Nombar  I838L 
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During  1834-35  Lientecant  Shortrede  inquired  into  the  details 
of  Mr.  Priugle's  survey  in  Indapnr.    Of  its  oi,f^hty-four  vil!  iL'*'s  he 
ezAmined  the  lands  of  about  twenty.    He  measured  a  number  of 
fields  in  several  Tillages^  and  with  two  exceptions  found  them 
remarkably  correet.   On  the  other  hand  the  classinv  of  the  soil 
was  remarkably  incorrect  ;    the  classification  seemed  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  colour  or  qoalities  of  the  soil.    Deep  rich  black 
soil,  ackno\vledt,'ed  by  the  people  to  be  of  the  best  qnality,  was 
entered  as  second  black  or  red,  and  poor  waste  or  gatkuL  land  was 
entered  as  of  the  first  sort.^  In  the  rates  there  were  many  instances 
of  unfairness ;  villages  whose  land  was  good  were  assessed  at  lower 
rates  than  rillageg  with  inferior  soil,  and  lands  held  by  village  and 
district  offioors  were  assessed  at  unduly  low  rates.*  In  many  villages 
the  survey  rat-es  could  not  be  realized.    Most  of  the  lands  were  held 
at  Uft^  or  reduced  rates,  varying  fnnn  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  assessment.    Though  in  practice  a  dead  letter,  ^tr.  Pringle's 
survey  rates  remained  the  nominal  rental.    The  reductions  from 
this  nominal  rental  offered  the  district  officers  excellent  chaflces 
of  fraud  of  which  they  were  not  alow  to  take  advantage.    So  far 
as  rdated  to  Indilpor  Lieutenant  Shortrede  could  not  recommend 
the  continuance  of  the  surrer  assessment.   He  saw  no  permanent 
system  of  management  by  wmeh  the  snrrej  assessment  could  be 
imraedintfly  s\)por^^eded.    The  conntry  was  exhansted  arid  deserted. 
So  far  as  lie  could  see,  no  official  data  of  any  value  were  furthcoming 
on  which  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenue  could  be  founded. 
A  yearly  settlement  left  open  many  avennes  to  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  natiTO  authorities  which  Lieotenant  Shortrede 
believed   the  European  authorities,  howevor  vigilant  and  active, 
would    never   be  able   to    close.     Under  these  circumstancf^s 
Lieutenant  Shortrede  held  that  the  first  year  of  settlement  should 
be  ezperimentalj  and  that  the  terms  of  the  settlement  should  be 
&kvourabIe  to  the  landholders  to  enable  them  to  enter  witihsnbstance 
and  safety  on  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  following  year.  The 
report  of  favourable  terms  would  bring  back  most  of  the  absent 
landholders.     Meanwhile  an  active   and   able  assistant  might, 
during  the  year,  gain  knowledge  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
ten  years'  sisttlement.   The  settlement  which  Lieutenant  Shortrede 
proposed  for  ihe  first  year  was  to  let  the  best  land  at  £6  (Rs.  60) 
a  eh'ilrnr  or  120  highds  and  the  poorer  lands  at  £5  to  £4  10*. 
(Rs.  50-45)  the  chdhur?  He  believed  the  people  would  willingly 
take  lands  on  these  terms.    They  did  not  differ  much  from  the  old 
Mnhammadan  or  iankha  xaies»  and  good  in&m  lands  were  let  at  £5 
to  £7  (Rs.  50-70)  the  eh&hur.  These  rates  were  low ;  in  Lieutenant 
Shortrede's  opinion  they  were  less  than  a  fair  rental.    Still  the 
system  of  remissions  was  in  practice  so  evil  and  corrupt  that  it 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Ecv.  Rec.  666  of  1835,  44-49. 
>Boia.  Got.  &«v.  Reo.  666  of  1835,  30,  40. 

*T1m  higka  varied  in  •iseMMmling  to  th«  miL   In  goodlud  it  WMahalf  to 

three-qtiurtcrs  of  an  acre  ;  in  ]  o.  r  Innrlts  three  qmrter?!  of  an  acre  to  one  acre.  The 
I»ro]xwe4  rates  were  equal  to  acre  ratea  varymg  iroin  1*.  4<i.  to2«.  (10}a^-Bo.l) 
«tt  good  hnd,  sod  fram  w.  td  In*  1|A  (6>94S»}oBpoorlMid. 
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Bhon]r{  cease  evf^n  at  a  great  sacnfice.  After  the  first  experimental 
year  he  suggested  that  the  lands  should  be  let  on  a  tea  years'  lease 
at  much  the  same  rates  as  those  levied  in  the  experimental  year.  A 
lease  at  a  fixed  rent  would  help  ibe  people  to  look  forwint  and  lofoe 
them  to  lay  by  for  had  jmnX 

The  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Williamson  submitted  this  report 
on  the  26th  of  March  1885  '  TLc  inquiries  Mr.  WillinmRon  hnd  made 
in  Indi^par  two  years  beloic  and  the  information  ho  had  lately 
oollected  satisfied  him  that  a  change  in  its  management  was  necessary. 
Ita  xieii  soil  and  most  vnoertaiii  lainfaU^  tempting  them  hack  and 
driving  them  away,  made  the  people  nnsettled.  In  bad  seasons 
they  wandered  to  the  Nizdm's  conntry.^  So  far  the  British 
management  was  a  failure.  There  had  been  no  fixed  system.  At 
first  a  yearlv  settlement  was  made  and  then  leases  on  rising  rents 
were  introanced,  and  again  yearly  settlements  which  of  late  vears 
had  been  in  great  meaanre  left  to  the  village  clerln  and  heamneo. 
The  seasons  bad  been  nncertain  and  be^.  There  was  a  mass  of 
ontstanding  bfilanro?,  and  large  remissions,  rtmrh  of  which  the 
native  officers  stopped  on  their  way  to  the  people,  completed 
the  confusion.*  Mr.  Williamson,  while  admitting  that  the  survev 
was  not  the  canae  of  aU  the  evils  from  whioh  Indipnr  snffarao, 
agreed  with  lientenant  Shortrede  that  the  sarvey  assessment 
should  not  be  contimiod.*  Mr.  WilHf\rn?on  thonght  Lieutenant 
Shortrede's  scheme  of  an  experimental  year  followed  by  a  ten 
years'  lease  was  well  devised.  He  thought  it  could  be  carried  out 
with  no  material  obataole.  The  system  was  simple  and  the  rent 
moderate.  The  people  would  at  onoe  nnderstand  it  and  take  to  il 
Mr.  Williamson  approvcfl  of  the  chdhur  as  the  unit  of  assessment. 
Until  they  had  been  puzzled  and  paralysed  by  snrroy  rates, 
reductions,  sospensions,  and  remissions,  the  landholders  had  always 
spoken  of  their  holdings  as  fractions  of  a  chiAw,  The  area  of  the 
endhur  varied  with  the  soil  from  90  to  120  highds.  The  chdhur  was 
not  a  completely  acctinte  unit,  bat  where  irregularities  existed  Ihej 


>  Lieut.  Shortrede,  15th  January  1835,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  666  of  1836,  aO>94 

>  Mr.  WilliamsoD,  Rev.  C!omr.  502  of  1835,  Aev.  Aeo.  666  o£  IdM,  1-40. 

^  Bum.  Gov.  Rev.  R«c.  666  of  1836,  1-2. 

*Bom.  Guv.  Rev.  Roo.  006  of  1SS5,  7.  Mr.  Williamson  believed  that  not 
on«-b*lf  of  the  remissions  had  reached  iha  landholders  and  not  one-half  of  tlM 
ooUooliona  had  reached  iha  Oovanuiwiit  Tlw  frandi  took  plaoe  during  tW 
third  year  (1831  32)  of  the  operation  of  tho  swrvey  rates  anl  vrore  exposed 
during  the  fourth  year  (1832*33).  The  Rev.  Commissioner's  repoi  ta  ou  the  subject 
are  d.atod  24tlj  October  1832  and  19th  August  1833.  Mr.  WdliamBon  says  ta 
March  1835^ '  0(  the  extent  of  the  peculations  of  the  district  and  vilUuj^a  offioan  aoDM 
«eiMeptKiii  may  ba  lomiMl  from  ih»  e;(posnre  of  their  oorruption  which  followed  mj 
last  visit  to  the  pnrrjana  and  from  the  jn  licial  inquiries  which  terminated  in  the 
ooDvictionand  puQiithment  of  the  mAm'.alU^r  and  several  of  ike  local  offioen  who 
had  shared  in  the  village  spoils.'  In  some  places  the  unauthorized  ooUectioos 
Mtaally  exceeded  th«  mtliomad.  In  one  oaae  th«  anantbpriaad  ooltoetaoM  Minwnted 
to  Ra.  867  against  %  GkmnmiMntdMDaod  of  Ra  137 ;  in  anotiwr  «a*efhe  mantiiorued 
collection-  ui  ii  untedto  Rs.  789  against  a  Government  demand  of  Rs.  255  ;  in  a  third 
case  the  unauthorised  collections  amounted  to  K».  321  against  a  Uoverument  docnaod 
of  Ra.  18S  {  in  •  fourth  case  'while  the  receipts  of  Government  amouted  to  Ra.  903, 
Oovammant  wwe  defranded  of  Ra.  368.'  Mr.  WiUiamMO,  B«t.  Comr*  Sfilh  Maiaa 
1886^  Rer.  B«<».  666  of  1886»  11-lf. 

*Bon.  Oor.  Btv.  IKm.  M6  of  1889, 14. 
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niio^lit,  ho  thought,  bo  removed  at  the  settlement.^  Mr.  'WilliMnson 
tiiought  the  ^Idhur  rates  proposed  by  Lieutenaut  Shortrede,  £6 
{Ba.  60)  on  the  best  knds  and  £6  or  £4  10s.  (Bs.  50  or  Bs.  45)  on 
inferior  lands,  low  but  not  too  low  considsnng  the  impoverished 
state  of  Ind^pnr,  the  uncertain  rainfall,  the  want  of  people^  and  the 
urgency  of  Rtopping'  yearly  remissions.^  Simplicity  was  a  j^reat 
merit  iu  auy  settlemeDt.  As  the  soil  of  Inddpur  was  unusually 
uniform,  he  thought  two  rates  would  be  enough.  At  the  same  time 
be  tbongbt  tbat  tbe  settlement  officer  should  haye  power  to  meet  local 
pecqliarities  by  speoiid  rates.  He  approved  of  Lientenant  fihortrede 's 

f)ropoma1  to  crant  ten-year  leases  and  dwelt  on  the  importancn  of 
imitiurr  the  art  a  leased  to  each  holder.    If  the  holder  took  up  more 
land  than  he  was  able  to  till,  a  slight  misfortune  might  overset  his 

Slans  and  make  bim  fail  in  his  engagements.*  T&  lease  sboold 
Kfe  some  provision  to  ensure  an  abatement  of  tbe  demand  in  a 
year  of  failure  of  crops.  He  objected  to  the  grant  of  leases  in  the 
form  of  kauh  with  rising  rentals.  Remissions  of  this  kind  wore 
occasionally  necessarv,  but  the  practise  on  any  large  scale  was  evil. 
It  led  men  to  leaye  their  old  fields,  take  rent-free  land,  and  again 
throw  it  up  as  soon  as  tbe  rent  bad  increased  to  a  moderate  amount* 
He  was  opposed  to  any  grants  of  village  leases.  As  a  body  the 
Deocan  headmen  hnfl  been  proved  to  he  corrupt,  robbing  the  people 
on  tlio  one  hand  and  Government  on  the  other.  With  village 
leases  the  people  would  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  unlit  for 
any  position  of  trust.'  In  Jnne  1885  Gtovemment  sanctioned  tbe 
pfopoaed  experimental  settlement  for  one  year.* 

In  Jnne  1885,  on  receiving  the  Government  sanction  and  tbe 
Revenue  Commissioner's  instructions,  the  Principal  Collector 
Mr.  Mills  directod  his  assistant  Mr.  Goldsmid,  who  since  February 
1835  had  been  m  special  charge  of  Ind^pur^  to  take  steps  to  canry 
the  plan  into  effect/ 

Mr.  Goldsmid,  while  thoroughly  approving  of  the  proposed  system, 
suggested  certain  cbauges.*    He  fras  satined  of  tbe  necessity  of 

reassessing  lud^pnr.    After  spending  nearly  four  montbs  in  tbe  sub* 

division  (February- Jnne  1835)  ho  ^tis  certain  that  no  scheme  could 
be  devised  better  calculated  to  injure  the  intcrosts  of  both  Government 
and  its  subjects  than  the  existing  system.''  Ou  two  points  he  desired 
tbe  instrucnons  of  tbe  Revenue  Commissioner,  the  term  for  wbiob 
the  settlement  was  to  be  made,  and  tbe  nnit  of  measurement.  As 
the  expense  would  be  the  same  for  one  or  ten  years,  on  the  score 
of  economy  be  recommended  a  ten  years'  settlement.  Another 


ChapterVm. 
Land* 

The  Britisb. 


1  HoiTi,  n,,v.  Rev.  666  of  1805,  17-18  »Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Re  .  6  of  1835,  Iff, 
>  Mr.  WUltamaon,  26th  March  1836.  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  K«o.  666  of  1836,  90-81. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  B«T.  Rw.  M6  of  1810,  94. 

•Mr.  WilliaiMon  says  {26th  March  1835),  *T  would  endeavour  to  eoinmence  the 
system  directed  in  Goverument  letter,  dated  25th  February  1834,  before  the  rauos,  if 
fmoApdtiU  as  fanners  were  procurable  and  the  cin-ainetanceH  of  the  Tillagas  IxwmA 
flisi  mode  ol  wfetlmnent'  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  666  of  1636,  26-29. 

•Got.  Lotter  1328  of  12th  Jimo  1835,  Bom.  Gor.  Bot.  Km. 668 of  1885,  78-74. 

»  The  Princii>al  Collector,  22nd  Jutiu  i  s:].-,  Tiom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  666  of  1835,  103; 

«  His  Report  dated  27th  June  1835,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Kec.  666  of  1835,  105  •  124. 

•  Bom.  Gor.  Ber«  Boa  868  of  1885. 108  •  107. 
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and  still  8trons:er  r^^ason  for  the  aettlement  being  ma<lo  at  once  for  ten 
years  was  that  it  tiie  land  was  given  out  oa  the  liberal  terma 
proposed  by  the  Reveniie  Gommissioner,  bo  that  in  yoara  of  partial 
failure  no  remiasions  might  be  requisite^  the  loss  to  Government 
would  be  comparatively  speaking  immenBe  unless  the  settlement 
were  followed  by  a  large  increase  of  caltivation.     The  resident 
landholders  were  not  nameroas  enough  to  ensare  the  requisite 
inorease  of  caltivation,  and  oateidm  ooold  not  be  expected  to  ooma 
and  build  dwellings  and  dear  waste  merely  because  the  land  was 
assessed  low  for  one  year.    As  rognrds  the  unit  of  measurement 
Mr.  Goldsmid  was  not  in  favour  of  the  chdhur  or  120  highds.  The 
chdhnr  was  not  a  definite  measure  of  quantity.    It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  diSereot  Mahur  rates  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  area.   If  acre  rates  were  introduced  in  dry-crop 
land  three  rates  wonld  geiMvaUy  be  aaffickal^  In  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  evidence,  it  was  necessary  in  asaessiog  the  land  to  visit 
every  field  and  examine  its  soil   and   position.     Mr.  Goldsmid 
proposed  to  engage  four  native  clerks  unconnected  with  the  district. 
Erery  morning  and  evening  these  clerks  wonld  prepare  statements 
of  tbo  quality  quantity  and  situation  of  tiiO  land,    Mr.  Goldsmid 
would  himself  re  vi<o  the  returns  so   closoly  f\R   to   make  fraud 
impossible.    During  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  the  aid  of  fresh  clerks, 
Mr.  Goldsmid  would  prepare  from  the  revised  returns  detailed 
statements  of  the  class  to  which  each  field  belonged,  the  number  of 
high4$  it  contained,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  should  be  assessed. 
He  proposed  to  arrange  the  jirdyat  or  dry-crop  land  into  three 
classes,  and  to  assess  them  according  to  either  of  two  scales,  two, 
three,  and  four  acres  the  rupee  or  three,  four,  and  five  acres  the 
rupee.    He  preferred  the  lower  scale,  as  with  the  hisher  scale  in 
Ind  &par  where  rain  was  so  scarce^  remissions  wonld  be  often  required. 
To  enable  Government  to  form  a  just  opinion  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  scales,  bofr>re  enterinof  into  engagements  with  the 
landholders,  lie  promised  to  submit  the  result  of  the  settlement 
of  ten   villages.    On  completing  hia  arrangements  in  every  ten 
Tillages  he  proposed  to  give  the  landholders  written  agreements 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  reap  the  whole 
advantages  of  any  improvements  tliey  might  make  in  tlieir  holdings 
and  keep  them  at  a  fixed  rate  for  ten  years.    He  would  also,  where 

Erocurabie^  enter  a  neighbouring  number  or  two  which  the 
mdholders  should  be  allowed  to  take  for  tillage  within  a  oertsin 
period  of  years  at  rates  determined  according  to  the  proposed  scale. 
Rr  o-n.rding  the  area  of  land  to  be  put  aside  and  the  term  within 
which  the  exclusive  power  of  claiming  it  should  remain  with  the 
landholder^  Mr.  Goldsmid  asked  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
discretion.  It  wonld,  he  said,  be  impossible  to  follow  any  one 
fixed  and  uniform  scheme  even  in  a  single  village.  He  would 
give  effect  to  the  liberal  orders  of  Ck>Temment  directing  that 
landholders  be  permitted  to  tako  up  land  without  paying  a 
fee  or  nazardna.    At  the  same  time  he  feared  that  by  giving 


I  Bosu  Gov.  Bsv.  Bm.  066  of  1886^  113-114. 
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ont  laud  at  the  low  rates  proposed,  tliero  might  be  risk  thnt  rapiim]  or  Chtpttr  THIr 
upri  landholders  woald  take  up  morn  wiiste  or  gatkui  land  than 
they  could  afford  to  till  and  keep  out  more  deserving  teuautA.^  To 
provent  this  he  proposed  tbat^  onlees  a  holder  took  up  the  land 
mthin  one  to  fonr  years,  his  claim  to  it  should  cease.  Mr.  Goldsmid 
found  the  rates  in  garden  or  watered  land  ridiculously  low.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Government  share  had  not  even  the  effect  of 
enriching  tlio  landholder.  The  bulk  of  the  profits  passed  to  some 
moneyleDdiug  BrtUunaa  who  sgreed  to  pay  the  CbTernment  does 
if  he  got  half  ol  the  crop  and  sometimes  persuaded  the  holder  to  take 
an  advance  to  grow  some  rich  crop.  When  the  soil  was  exliausted 
by  this  heavy  crop  tlio  Bnlhman  would  withdmw  from  the 
arrangement.^  Mr.  Gt»idsmid  thought  Government  revenue  waa 
being  needlessly  sacrificed.  He  proposed  that  the  garden  land  of 
IndApor  should  be  assessed  at  4s.  (Rs.  2)  an  acre,  u  higher  rates 
were  fixed  remissions  might  be  necessary.  He  thought  that 
channel-rates  might  be  higher  than  well-rates.  He  was  anxioua 
to  introduce  the  new  wcll-ratcH  at  once.  The  dry-crop  rates  could 
not  be  broui^dit.  mto  force  till  1830-37  {Ffuli  1240).^ 

In  forwarding  Mr.  Goldsmid's  letter  to  Government  Mr.  Williamson 
(24th  Jely  1835)*  agreed  that,  considering  Mr.  Goldsmid'lB  spedal 
knowledge  of  the  villages,  it  woidd  be  safe  at  once  to  introduce  a 

ten  years'  lease.  He  also  withdrew  his  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  ncro  as  the  unit  of  measure  ment.  As  regards  rates  Mr. 
Williamson  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  fourth  or 
lower  rate  for  specially  poor  soils.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr» 
Gtoldsmid  that  there  was  much  risk  that  landholders  would  talra 
land  they  were  not  able  to  tiU.  He  thought  that  a  man  slioald  be 
left  fit  c  t.)  take  land  if  he  chose.  In  1832  when  Government  lind 
takHu  vS.  iho  well-cess  they  stated  that  it  might  afterwards  bo  found 
advisable  to  raise  the  rates  levied  on  garden  land.  Uo  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ooldsmid  that  the  rates  should  now  be  increased.*  The  enhanced 
rates  should  be  light,  but  he  would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Goldsmid^  acting 
under  the  Principal  Collectnr'M  superintendence,  to  fix  its  amount. 
He  thought  that  where  a  village  was  deserted  or  waa  much  decayed 
Mr.  Goldsmid  might  be  allowed  to  graut  the  village  in  lease.  But^ 
except  perhaps  on  inferior  hmds^  the  rates  should  be  fixed  before 
the  village  was  leased."  On  the  7th  of  September  1835  Government 
approved  and  sanctioned  the  ten  years'  settlement  and  adopted  the 
aero  as  the  unit  of  measnrement.^  Government  agreed  that  the 
firing  of  the  rates  of  assessment  should  bo  left  to  Mr.  Goldsmid.  They 
did  not  approve  of  the  proposal  to  levy  an  additionid  cess  on  garden 
land.  Thej  also  thotmht  the  proposal  to  reserve  for  each  landholder 
a  portion  bordering  on  his  holdmg  unncKoeesaij.  If  oanied  out^  there 
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Gov.  Rtiv.  Kcc.  GC)6  of  1835,117. 
x^M...  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  6GG  of  1835,  117-119. 
s  Mr.  G«ldumd,  27th  Jtme  1835,  Buoi.  Gov.  Her.  Rec.  666  of  ISdd,  119  - 124. 
*  Bob.  Got.  B«t.  Bm.  m  of  1835.  77  •  85. 
'Bon.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  mr,  of         S%  97  -  98. 
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waBtbe  risk  that  some  of  tlio  richest  land  in  the  village  might 
remain  waste.  They  thought  that  with  such  low  rates  it  might  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  villagers  taking  up  more  land  than  thej 
could  afford  to  till  The  village  officen  were  in  every  onsa  to 
inlnrai  the  Betiildmenfc  officer  of  the  condition  of  men  anzions  to  take 
land.  They  agreed  that  Mr.  GoUlsmid  should  inquire  into  village 
claimants  and  expenses  and  into  temple  allowances,  and  that 
where  he  thought  it  advisable  he  should  grant  decayed  Tillages  in 
lease  to  headmen.* 

In  August  1835  Mr.  Goldsmid  had  Mohol,  now  in  Sholapun 
added  to  his  charge.   He  broaght  to  ligbt  a  mtem  of  finnd 

which  Government  (24th  November  1835)  described  as  a  discredit 
to  British  rule.*  Under  these  frauds  the  people  were  suffering  so 
severely  that  ^fr.  Goldsmid  believed  that  numbers  would  have  left 
had  they  not  taken  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  European  officer  come  to 
]rm  among  them.*  Mr.  Williamson  recommended  that  an  engineer 
officer  should  bo  placed  under  Mr.  Goldsmid  to  conduct  BQireyB  and 
to  relieve  Mr.  Goldsmid  from  the  labour  of  checking  measurements.' 
Government  appointed  Mr.  Blakiston  assistant  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  and 
said  that  as  soon  as  another  writer,  tbat  is  civilian,  was  available  be 
would  be  appointed.    They  also  approved  of  Mr.  Williamson's  plan  oC 
placing  an  engineer  officer  under  Mr.  Goldsmid's  ordsvs  lor  tarwej 
purposes.    Lieutenant  Wingate  was  appointed  to  this  special  dutf* 
in  October  1835  Lieutenant  Shortrede"  made  proposals  for  a  revised 
assessment  in  Puraiidhar  where  the  rates  of  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  had 
been  found  so  unsuitable  that  since  1830  they  had  been  given  up  and 
tbe  old  or  mamul  rates  adopted.^  There  were  two  difficames  in  fixinff 
ihe  assessment  of  Purandhar,  the  village  papers  had  been 
and  eig-ht  or  nine  land  measures  were  in  use.    Of  the  land  measures 
the  chief  were  the  highu  and  the  chdhur  of  120  highas.^  The 
rates  of  assessment  under  Nana  Fadnavis    when  the  country 
flonriahed  were  not  uniform  in  every  village  nor  in  erery  year. 
In  villagea  where  the  soil  was  of  ordinary  quality  the  rates  seemed 
to  have  varied  from  £6  to  £9  (Rs.  60-90)  the  chdhur;  villages 
whose  lands  were  generally  of  good  quality  were  assessed  at  £9 
to  £12  or  £13  (Rs.  90  to  120  or  laO) ;  and  a  few  villages  whose  lands 
were  of  inferior  quality  were  assessed  at  £3  12«.  to  £6  (Rs.  36-60). 


>  Gov.  Letter  2056  of  1835^  Bom.  Gov.  lier.  B«o.  6«6  of  1835,  lil-166. 

*  Bom .  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  666  of  18S6,  245. 

*  Mr.  Goldsmid,  SSnd  Angwt  18S6^  Bom.  Ck>v.  Bsv.  Bm^  666  of  im,  78^  101 
214,  218,  219. 

*  Mr.  Goldamid  in  charge  of  IndApur  and  Mohol,  22nd  Augast  1835  ;  Mr.  TYillioiMM, 
1541  of  22iid  Septombor  1835,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bm.  666  of 1835,  201  -204. 

«Oov.  Letter  S78S  of  24«h  Novwaber  1866^  Ber.  Boo.  666  of  1685,  94S-m 

*  His  reports  are  dated  Ut  Oolobir  and  lOth  Nofombor  1885,  Bon.  Ck»r.  Bov. 

Rec.  698  of  1836,  75,  95. 
7  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  698  of  1836,  ^5  ■  3G. 

'  Their  namee  were  bigha,  ehdhur,  rukkot  tail-a,  partan,  paika,  dori,  kkandi^  and 
1h»  acre  introdnced  under  Mr.  Pringle's  enrvey  (1825-30).   The  kdthi  or  rod  used  in 

measaring  a  biyha  was  of  119J  inches  or  ^ths  of  an  inch  short  of  ten  fot  t.  By  tlim 
measure  about  37  bighdn  went  to  35  acres.  But,  in  fact,  the  bigha  was  large  or  small 
according  as  the  land  was  had  or  ^ood  though  the  variety  in  area  dne  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  was  not  uniform.  The  bigha  was  the  only  unit  besides  the  acre  which 
professed  to  be  a  measured  quantity  of  land,  Bom.  Gov.  Kov.  Kec.  698  of  1836, 83  •  84, 
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For  somo  years  after  the  great  famine  of  1792  assessment  was  low 
probably  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  conntry.  It 
increased  till  the  famine  of  1803  when  it  agaiu  fell  to  about 
one-fcmrtli  of  the  loU  vftta  Under  Bdjir&v  it  roee  in  ft  few  yeus 
to  the  full  rate  and  oontiniied  at  or  bcyoud  the  fall  rate  till  the 
country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Briti?h.  Tho  hereditary 
village  officers  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  British 
oihcials  to  fabify  ihe  village  records.  This  in  Lieutenant 
Shortiede's  opinion  was  a  principal  oanse  of  the  bad  management 
from  which  the  country  bad  since  snffered.  The  want  of 
honesfi  r^ocnmrnfg  and  the  interested  and  corrupted  statements  which 
had  taken  their  place  had  caiT^ed  the  disorder  which  the  revenue 
survey  was  meant  to  core.  Mr.  Pringie's  survey  rates  had  been 
judgea  nnioited  lor  Fniandhar  and  were  in  force  for  only  one  year 
(1829-30).  Under  these  circumstanoes  Lieutenant  Shortrede  thooght 
(1st  October  1835)  that  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  settlement 
could  be  proposed.  Even  for  a  temporary  settlement  the  means 
available  were  deficient  Full  half  of  the  lands  were  lying  waste 
(1835).  In  his  opinion  the  documents  of  the  British  Government  were 
chiefly  neefnl  as  showing  by  what  means  the  country  had  been  h«mght 
to  BO  miserable  a  state.  Lieutenant  Shortrede  thought  that  as  an 
immediate  settlpmetit  was  wanted,  tho  only  plan  wns  to  use  N&na 
Fadnavis'  documents  as  tho  basis  of  the  settlement,  and  to  apply 
the  results  of  neighbouring  and  similar  villages  to  villages  which 
had  none  of  N&ua  Fadnans'  records.  In  Nona's  times  mere  were 
few  cesses  or  bdbtis.  Many  were  introduced  under  Bdjiriv.  In 
1830  when  the  original  or  tnnmul  rates  were  ordered  to  be 
enforced,  Bjljir;U's  cesses  were  included.  Lieutenant  Shortrede 
thought  this  a  mistake  and  that  all  or  almost  all  cesses  should 
be  remitted.  He  also  recommended  that  the  village  ohumanta 
or  hakdan  should  be  paid  by  Government  and  not  by  the 
villagers,  as  these  payments  were  a  cause  of  grievous  extortion.^ 
He  thought  also  that  serious  frauds  were  committed  by  the 
headmen  and  clerks  appropriating  to  their  own  uses  a  large  share 
of  the  funds  whieh  they  levied  from  the  people  as  village  expenses 
or  goon  hhareh,*  In  forwarding  this  report  ISx,  Williamson  stated 
that  it  had  never  been  intended  that  the  cesses  should  be  included 
in  the  original  or  mdmul  rates  which  wore  substituted  for  the  survey 
rates He  tli ought  that  all  except  perhaps  one  or  two  cesses  should 
be  gi?en  up.    He  approved  of  Lieutenant  Shortrede's  proposal  to 

S>  back  to  the  rates  under  which  the  country  had  prospered  under 
i&ua  Fadnavis.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  rednce  these  rates  in 


Chapter  TUL 


Tn  BRmsa; 

Mr.  PringW* 
Survey, 


*  Closely  connected  with  the  bdhs  and  hnk$  waa  the  haUa  or  exchange  on  the 
rupee*  current  in  tho  Puraudhar  sub- I  visi  . II  n  inb  r  Uy  make  up  the  deficiency  iu 
their  value.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  practice  fur  tha  kulkarm  and  pAtU  to  take 
from  the  people  donbto  ef  tlM  amworized  exchange  and  the  people  ooiaplaaMd  miidh 
of  the  hardship  to  which  they  were  subject  from  the  variety  of  coins  current  through- 
out tiie  country,  though  they  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  particular  fraud  tbua 
practised  with  imponmr  Oft  tliMB  bj  tb»  vdtf  nd  the  MMrai  Bon.  Qer.  A«v. 
B«o.  698  of  1886,91-92. 

•  Bona.  Gov.  B«r.  B«o.  MS  «f  ISW.  W^M.  _ 
•Mr.  WmiMnMn,41lt  4wnMTlM  Boa.G«v.  B«v,  Bm.  6M  «f  181^^ 
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GhiipUrVlU.    proportion  to  the  fall  la  prodace  prices.    The  fall  was  roughly 
xTZa  about  one-half  which  wonld  radnoe  the  rental  of  Nona's  beat  Uuid 

from  £12  (Ba.  120)  the  <;lMiMir  to  £tf  (Bs.  60).^  This  ammgemeat  ha 
Thk  BiiiTisTT.      ^-^      suggest  aB  permanent  It  was  to  have  effect  till  trained  officers 

^^'a^I^^*  were  availablo  to  introduce  a  correct  surroy.  Any  unanthorised 
increase  that  could  bo  proved  in  the  village  expenses  since  the 
beginning  of  British  rule  should  be  reduced.-  In  January  iS36 
Gt^enunent  Banctioned  the  proposed  reriaioii.* 

The  vaixis  of  1885  were  &r  £rom  f avoniable.  Iii  manj  eabdirisioas 
they  were  late  of  setting  in ;  in  many  places  the  crops  withered 

for  want  of  moisttiro  and  in  otters  they  failed  altogether.    On  tho 
other  hand  in  some  parts  of  the  district  the  fall  was  so  heavy  as  to 
injure  the  early  crops  and  to  keep  back  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops. 
Locnsts  appeared  in  some  snbdiYisions  and  canaed  damage,  and  in  tne 
beginning  of  January  1836  severe  oold  injured  the  crops.  Under  all 
these  li  sad  vantages  tho  land  revenue  showed  a  fall  of  about  £6890 
(Rs.  68,900).    Of  this  decrease  part  was  owing  to  a  decline  in  the 
tillage  area  and  part  to  an  increase  in  remissions  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  grant  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  failure  of  the 
orope/  Abont  1835  measorea  were  taken  to  improve  towns  and 
establish  markets  throughout  theDecoan.*  In  October  1885  Lieute- 
nant Shortrede  submitted  a  report  on  Mr.  Pringle's  snrveT  *  In 
measuring",  Lieutenant  Shortrede  found  errors   representing  an 
average  of  about  16|  per  ceut.^     As  regards  classing  Mr.  Pringle 
dividoi  the  dry-crop  laad  into  three  classes^  black  or  hdH,  red  or 
tdmhdi,  and  gravelly  or  hardi.    In  Indipur  and  Porandhar  each 
class  was  divided  into  three  grades,  fir^^t  ?erond  and  third,  and  in 
Mohol,  BArsi,  and  Sli  >Mpiir  the  black  kdU  and  tho  gravelly  }tardl 
had  each  four  grades^  and  every  field  throughout  the  country  was 
entered  as  belonging  to  one  of  tiiese  classes  and  grades.  Llentenaxit 
Shortrede  inclined  to  Agree  with  Mr.  Pringle  that,  if  the  work  had 
been  honest,  three  grades  of  each  class  of  soil  would  have  been 
enough  for  a  fair  assessment.    Tho  first  step  towards  tixing  the 
assessment  was  to  class  the  land ;  the  next  step  was  to  find  t^  net 
produce.  To  find  the  net  prodace  about  idzty  acres  of  each  daas, 
or  as  much  land  as  might  be  cultivated  by  one  eight-bnllook  ploii(^ 
was  taken,  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  was  estimated,  and  the 
necessary  and  customary  charges  of  tillage  and  bringing  to  market 
were  deducted.  Of  the  net  produce  thus  determined  fifty-five  per  cent 
was  taken  as  the  revenue  to  be  paid  to  Government.  Lieutenant 
Shortrede  thought  this  system  excellent  in  principle*'  After  makiog 


iBom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee  698  of  1836,  36-40. 

>  Mr.  WiUiatnson,  Bev.  Oomr.  87  of  4di  Janmiy        Bom.  Gov.  B«v.  Bm. 

«f  1836,  35-49. 

»  The  Rev.  Comr.  27  of  4th  Januar)'  IS36,  Gov.  Letter*  196  and  197  of  22nd 
January  1836,  Bom.  iiov.  Bev.  Rec.  698  of  U8C^  86^  1&6^  107. 
*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  772  of  1837,  9,  30. 
*D«taiIs  are  given  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  666  of  1S35. 

•Lieut.  Shortrede,  24th  (Mr licr  183f>,  Boni.  T.ov  K  v.  Ueo.696«l  1886*  4Ol-i0t. 
^Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  llec.  698  uf  l'6'S\j,  342-343,  iuti -  l.jS. 

'Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rec.  698  of  1836,  416.  The  distinguishing  feature  if  Mr. 
FV"gk'f  ■ftttilnmnnt  ttbi  thtr  prinrirlir  nf  iittmiiinfl  fit  n  Tirrtft'"  rrrT"'*'^''  of  the  oet 
Fvodsos.  IMMil8h«vtriiosadtlwfi«T.Caiiir.  lli^  WilifiuBMa 
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every  allowance  for  the  chance  of  mistake  tlirough  carelessness  or 
error.  Lieutenant  iShortrcdo  came  to  tlio  conclusion  that  30  many  and 
such  striking  errors  as  he  found  could  be  the  result  only  of  inten- 
tional dishonesty  and  frand.^  So  great  was  the  amount  of  fraud  in 
the  portions  of  the  work  he.  had  tested  that  Lieutenant  Shortxede 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  rxropt  in  its  measurements,  the  results 
of  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  conld  never  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any 
revised  assessment.  In  forwarding  Lieutenant  Shortrede's  report 
Mr.  Williamson  (1 6th  May  1836)  agreed  with  Lieutenant  Shortrede 
thiUp  nothing  short  of  intentional  deceit  conld  exphun  the  grievons 
mistakes  which  he  had  hronght  to  light.*  In  forty-five  out  of  fifty 
villages  the  emns  were  heyond  all  moderate  bounds.   Neither  the 
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to  the  prineiplfl  wlifl«  Ltotttouuti  Wiagale  and  Nuh  and  tha  Prineipd  OollMtor  Mr. 

Milk  held  that  the  principle  was  unfair.  In  their  opinion  the  result  of  asseastug  at 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  net  produce  was  utifnir.  Under  it  the  cultivator  was 
remunerated  not  acoordine  to  his  labour  but  in  prupi)rtion  to  the  value  of  the  field  otl 
which  he  laboured.  On  the  same  capital,  rich  toil  yielded  »  much  greater  protit  than 
poortoil.  Uentensnt  Wingate  gives  (Bom.  Oov.  SeL  GVII.  14,  l'J9)  the  following 
statement  to  show  the  inequ.ality  of  Mr.  Priu^'lt'a  survey  rate*  in  consequence  of 
beiog  »  percentage  of  the  net  produce,  and  shows  how  the  rates  might  have  been 
flxed  M  M  torautor  the  profit  of  onltivatiiig  eveiy  deoeriptioa  of  land  the  nine : 

MmM  MiM  iVeiesii  Amp  Aiil4r. 
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profit  of 
cuJtlva- 
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1st  Bfack 
2nd  BUck  ... 
3rd  Black 
latRed 

?nH  Red 
:{ni  Ucd 
\st  CiravBlly  .. 

Ciravfliy  . 
3rd  (iravelly  ... 

Total  ... 

A.  g. 

28  m 

29  15 

3»  m 
3.''.  1 

40  29 
40  14 
40  94 
43  S3 

Rs.  a.  p. 
3   8  0 
1  16  8 
17  0 
3  0  6 
1    5  S 

0  14  4 

1  2  1 
0  18  2 
0  10  0 

... 

Ks.  a.  p. 
1    6  0 
1    1  3 

0  IS  0 

1  I  0 
0  11  0 
0   7  9 
0  10  0 
0   7  8 
0  6  6 

Rs.  a.  p. 

SO  11  9 
.11  10  U 
28   4  t> 
32   8  (! 
26  11  6 
19  11  S 
25   8  6 
18   6  2 
15   1  0 

R«.  a.  p. 

8  8 

■1:,  n  2 

23    6  4 
■11   0  7 
'£0  12  0 
16  12  5 
20  6  1 
IS   1  7 
12    5  S 

Ra.  a.  p.'  R«.  a.  p. 

1  12    1   ,'^.0  11  I 
1   ;i  0  .  .  1  •■■  0 

0  13  io  ao  -J  2 

1  4   9,  38  0 

0  11    5  24  15  4 
0   6  10  14  14  9 

0   9   71  24   0  8 
0    4    I)  12    0  10 
0    3    2^    6  13  4 

R«.  a.  p. 

21    8  11 
li    8  11 
•ii    8  11 
21   8  11 
21    8  11 
21    8  11 
31    8  11 
L'l    8  11 
11   8  11 

194   0  S 

236   7  2 

194   0  5 

...     jSSd   7  4 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Williamson  contended  (2297  of  12 th  October  I  R.'IS,  Bora. 
Gov.  8el.  OVIL  151  •162)  that  if,  aa  Lieateoaiil  Nash  argued,  Goverjunent  were  the 
nniTenal  landlord  and  the  eodthmtore  ite  Mrvaata,  it  would  nndonbtedlv  be  imrBwt 

to  leave  one  man  a  grcftter  proportionate  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  than 
another.  But  if  the  object  uf  an  assessment  was  to  impose  a  laiid-t«x,  the  plan  of 
taking  a  certain  share  of  the  net  pvadaee  was  the  only  one  by  which  that  tax  could 
be  ^rly  fixed,  and  it  was  the  <mly  means  by  which  any  interest  could  be  created  in 
the  land  stronger  than  that  local  attachment  which  the  Kunbi  bad  for  his  fields  ;  nor 
was  the  comparatively  liigher  asycssment  of  inferior  soils,  M-hich  was  caused  by  such 
a  system,  to  be  deprecated.  According  to  Mr.  Williamson,  it  ia  perfectly  natural  aud 
moat  profitable  for  tiie  cultivator  that  the  best  soils  should  be  the  first  cultivated  aa 
those  w  liu  h  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labour  employed  on  them^yield  the 
best  return,  a,ud,  when  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  Government  invort  tins  natural 
order  of  things,  it  is  a  clear  prtx>f  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
aystem.  Govemment  (4739,  3l8t  December  1838,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVII.  157-158) 
ooaerved  ttiat  SCr.  Wilnuaaon's  principle  carried  to  extremity  would  seem  to  end  in 
the  abolition  of  all  difference  of  rate  or  classification,  ana  the  SOfetlanMmt  of  om 
uniform  rate  for  land  of  all  qualities.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CVIl. 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  698  of  1836,  4ir>.418. 

>  Bom.  QoT.  fi«v.  Aec  e98  of  1836,  335*371. 
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classitication  nor  the  rate  of  assessment  had  any  connection  with 
the  colotir  or  qunlitioii  of  the  boil.    lu  severiil  cases  the  assessment 
was  gUi  iugly  unjuiit.   In  one  place,  fields,  on  wbioh  no  grain  could 
be  raised  except  after  raios  so  excessive  as  to  make  the  black  soil 
almost  useless,  were  entered  as  of  the  best  soil.    Soils  were  found 
wrongly  classed  in  HlmDst  every  village.'  Tlie  errors  ran  through 
whole  holdings  or  thab ;  they  were  not  occasional  or  accidental  but 
continual  and  systematic.  The  holders  of  alienated  or  private  lands 
were  greatly  favoured.   The  partial  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
assessed  was  shown  by  cases  which  Lieut.  Shortrede  had  car^nlly 
examined  and  well  set  forth.    A  groat  part  of  these  favoured  lands 
were  held  by  the  hereditary  village  officers.    The  assessable  lands 
held  by  the  hereditary  officers  were  also  recorded  in  a  lower  cla^ 
•than  tiiey  properly  belonged  to.   In  several  villages  Lientenant 
Shortrede  found  that  the  best  land  was  scarcely  ever  entered  in 
the  best  class.    In  several  instances  he  found  that  the  class  at 
first  assigned  by  the  assessor  was  fairly  correct  and  had  been 
falsihed  by  the  head  assessor.    Id  almost  every  case  these  deduc- 
tions had  been  made  in  fields  belonging  to  the  village  officers  and 
rich  landholders.*  Another  common  error  in  the  snrvey  was  the 
over-assessment  of  poor  lands.    These  errors  were  so  glaring  that 
they  seemed  to  be  wilful.    Twenty  to  a  hundred  cases  of  fraud 
might  be  produced  from  any  village  taken  at  mndom.*    In  prac- 
tice^ Lieutenant  Shortrede  said,  the  system  of  tixiug  what  rent  a 
field  oonld  bear  by  the  net  produce  it  yielded,  &iled  because  of  tiie 
difficulty  of  collecting  trustworthy  information  about  net  produce.^ 
On  these  reports  Government  unwilHtigly  came  to  the  confliisi.  m  that 
Mr.  Pringle's  surv^ey  and  assessment,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  enor- 
mous expense,  which  was  originally  looked  to  with  sanguine  expecta- 
tion^  must  finally  be  set  aside.  Government  acaoiesced  in  the  Revenue 
Commissioner's  opiTiion  and  were  satisfied  tiiat  the  snrvey  and 
assessment  were  unfit  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  revision.*  A  fresh 
revision  nf  tlie  assessment  wfi«  urgently  called  for.    Considering^  the 
miseries  which  the  people  sutlered  from  heavy  and  unequal  assess- 
ment, every  day  and  every  hour  of  delay  was  an  evil    In  regard  to 
the  mode  ox  effecting  the  revision  the  only  general  rule  which  Goven- 
ment  4K>nld  lay  down  was,  that  a  patient  aearching  and  accurate  in- 
quiry must  be  made  into  the  individual  nature  and  oapalnlities  of  eveiy 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee  098  «f  1836,  336-  3^17. 

•  Bom  Gtov.  R«v.  Bee.  099  of  1836,  337  -340. 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  69S  of  1836,  340-341. 

*  Lieutenant  Shortrede  {24th  October  1835)  saya,  'Instead  of  endeavouring  t* 
ascertain  by  a  detailed  calculutioo  in  every  villa^  fn«  exMt  value  of  the  iMt  pvmmce 
of  each  variety  of  soil,  I  should  have  preferred  an  asscBSmcnt  founded  on  a  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  produce  decreasing  from  the  ric  h  to  the  jwor  soil."  Bom.  Gov.  R«v. 
Bee.  698  of  1836,  459-462. 

^Tho  faults  in  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  are  given  by  Lieutenant  Naah  and 
Lieutenant  Wingate  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVIL  12-16,  108-109,  125*190.  138-140,  or 
CLI.  10-13,  S8-S9,  103-108.  114-116;  Mr.  Mills.  rnnr-:|  -,!  roIUctor,  20U»  Septem- 
ber 18.S8,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVlI.  142  or  CLL  118  ;  Colonel  i^ranci.s  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
CVII.  11,  10  or  CLL  10,  13  ;  Mr.  Williamson  the  Rev.  Comr.  2297  of  12th  C>cto>>^r 
183S»  Bom.  Gov.  8eL  CVIL  Ifil-ldS ;  and  Got.  Letter  4739  of  3itt  Deoember  1638» 
Bam.  Got.  M.  CVQ.  157 -UM. 
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acre  of  soil  whicH  the  Bturey  induded.    In  such  a  case  no  abstract    Chapter  TIII> 

or  g^pneral  principle  conld  be  applied.  Government  boped  that 
under  the  management  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  present  revisiun  would  be  successful.  Besides  the  talents  and 
information  that  conld  nowbehrought  to  the  work,  the  agents  had  ^^sure^^** 
learned  moch  from  past  errors.  Everystep  they  took  wonld  be  founded  ]M§i* 
on  experiment  and  must  lead  to  improvement.  Government  deter- 
mined that  uiuk'r  the  general  superintcndouce  and  direction  of  the 
Revenue  Commissioner  the  work  of  survey  and  assessment  should  in 
eaoh  snbdivisionor  UlvkahB  carried  on  by  the  Collector  or  the  assis' 
tant  collector  who  might  be  in  charge  of  it  aided  either  by  an  en« 
gineer  officer  or  any  other  competent  military  officer.  In  the  Poona 
collectorate  the  military  officers  were  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  following-  arr:inj7Pmont.  Lieutenant  Wingato  was  to  survey  Mohol 
and  Madha  under  ALr.  Goldsmid;  Lii  utonant  Nat«h  was  to  survey 
Indiipur  nnder  Mr.  Ooldsmid  according  to  the  system  introdooed  by 
Mr.  Qoldsmid  and  Lieutenant  Win  crate;  Lieutenant  Shortrede  was 
to  have  charge  of  Bbimtliadi  in  addition  to  Pnrandhar  and  was  to 
have  Lieutriiaut  Gaisford  aa  un  assistant;  Lieutenant  Galluud  was  to 
Burvey  Khed  and  Maval;  Ensign  Diggle  was  to  survey  Junnar  and 
PAbaf;  Lieutenant  Hart  was  to  snrvey  ShoUpur;  and  two  other 
officers  were  nominated  to  survey  BArsi  and  navel  i  .'  To  render 
the  proposed  arrangement  for  surveying  and  revising  the  assess- 
ment fully  availablo  and  beneficial,  Government  impressed  on  all 
officers  concerned  the  necessity  of  harmony  in  work  and  of  unity  in 
system,* 

Except    in   Junuai-    the  183G  rainfall   seems   ou   the  whole  lSlf<J7. 
to  hare  been  favonrable.    Of  tho  total  lemissions  of  £I6|50A 

(Rs.  1,65,030),  £13,110  fll  .  1,31,100)  were  granted  on  account  of 
bad  crops  and  £3393  (Rs.  33,030)  for  other  causes.'  Of  the  total 
land  revenue  £110,452  (Rs.  11,94,520)  were  collected  and  £6954 
(Rs.  09,5i0)  were  left  outstanding  by  the  end  of  August  1837.  In 
the  nine  Poona  sub-divisions  eight  new  wells  were  built  and  twenty- 
eight  old  wells  were  repaired.  Markets  were  established  in  several 
villages.*  In  April  1837  the  Collector  Mr.  Mills  drew  attention  to 
thn  ?i"''fitloss  and  hardsliip  caused  by  the  levy  of  cii<=!toras  and  transit 
duties.  lie  was  of  opinion  tliat  tho  abolitiou  of  the  transit  duties 
would  give  much  relief  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes. 
Transit  dutiee  cansed  great  tronole  and  annoyance  to  trade  and  many 
difficalties  to  husbandmen  in  disposing  of  their  prodnce.  They  were 
one  canse  of  their  poverty  and  of  the  decline  of  tho  lund  revenue. 
Mr.  Mills  recomuended  that  these  duties  should  be  abolished.  So 


'  Of  the  Rub-divuioiM  named  in  the  text,  Moholf  M&dhA,  ShoUpur,  and  Bdrai  are 
now  (1884)  in  Sholtoar ;  and  Indijpar,  fihimtiiadi,  Ponadhar.  Kbed,  MAval,  Jnnnar, 
Pibal,  uid  H«T«U  &  Poona. 

•  Oov,  LetUr  3024  of  r^i  1  Nov.  1836,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  698  of  1836,  483-492. 

'  The  di-tails  of  reinis^ious  onaccoont  of  bad  cropM  are  :  Shol&par  aad  Hiirsi  Rs.  260. 
Mohol  and  Mddha  Rs.  1300^  Haveli  and  Bbimtliadi  Ks.  24,170,  Khed  and  M4Tal 
Bs.  17,120,  Hhivner  or  Jnnnar  and  P&bal  Rs.  78.900,  Paxmndhar  Bt.  6880,  Iiid«piir 
Rs.  2480.  and  Poona  City  Rs.  40,  total  Rs.  1^1,100. 

'  The  Cniiect<^r  Mr.  Mills,  12th  Joaiuvy  1988,  Poooa  Ccdieclor's  CowpiUtMi*. 
JamAbAQdi  £c|>ortB,  1836  38. 
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long  tliey  existed,  neiLlier  trade,  maiiufacLures,  nor  agriculture 
could  flonriali.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Mills  had  tiie  support  of 
Lieutenant, afterwards  Sir  George  Wingate,  who  held  that  the  transit 

duties  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  husbandmen's  poverty. 
The  holders  of  land  would  hail  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  as  one 
of  the  greatest  boons.^  Transit  duties  were  abolished  in  September 
1887« 

The  chief  measure  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
land  in  1886-37  was  the  introdnotion  of  the  thirty  jeara'  roTenne 
survey  settlement  into  the  Kalas  petty  division  of  IndApnr.  Apart 
from  the  ruinous  element  of  frand  in  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  in  Indapur, 
the  general  failure  of  the  1829  harvest  had  altered  the  chamcter 
of  his  settlement  and  fiUed  the  roveuue  accounts  with  confusion  and 
nnoertainty.*  Between  1829  and  1884  the  IndApar  hnsbaiidinen 
suffered  grieyonsly  from  the  frauds  of  the  yiUage  officers  and  nnder 
Government  servants.     The  stoppage  of  or  at  least   the  great 
reduction  in  these  abuses  in  18'i4-  and  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
seasons  improved  the  condition  of  Indapur.    The  revenue  returns  for 
the  three  years  ending  1885-86  show  average  receipts  amonnting 
to  £6145  (Bs.  61,460)  or  an  increase  of  £4450  (Its.  44,500)  on 
the  corresponding  receipts  in  the  three  years  before  1883-34.* 
It  was  under  these  comparatively  favourable  circumstance*"  that, 
with  the  assintance  of  Lieutenant   Wingate,  Mr.   Goldsmid  m- 
troduccd  a  revised  survey  and  assesauient  iu  the  Kalas  potty 
division  of  Indl^pnr  in  1 886.*  Mr.  Qoldsmid  proposed  that  eveiy  field 
*  should  be  examined  and  the  quality  of  its  soil  and  the  advantagea 
or  disadvaiittiLTi of  its  situation  (IrtrrTiiined.     Government  were 
anxious  that  the  measurements  of  Mr.  JPringle's  survey  should  form 


>  Mr.  MUI^,  PrinoiiNa  Ooflootor,  SBUi  April  1887,  Bon.  Gov.  B«v.  Bm.  772  of 
1837,  32.34. 

*  LMutwumt  Bvimt  fnPmiHlharSiirv^  Report,  13  of  18(ih  Feby.  1847  Qin.  Ml 

Iu  conaequence  -  f  Ti:ost  elaborate  .ni  l  \  i  -  rous  protests  from  Mr.  Dwin  IB  1881^ 
tranitit  duties  were  abolished  in  ThAna.    Bumbay  Gazetteer.  ^fH,  581. 

>  Bom.  Gov.  fi«v.  Bm.  686  of  1886^  9-18.  Bom.  Got.  8d.  CVIL  16<17. 

*  Tbe  detuk  sro  :  Mipmr  Rmmat,  mt'im. 
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In  February  1867 (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVII.  21  or  CLI.  18)  Colonel Fnnwit  wrote  th.it 
Mr.  Goldsmiu  introduced  his  IndApnr  settlement  when  the  revenue  of  the  siib- 
divi.sion  was  falling  and  cultivation  decreasing  and  when  there  were  hca\->-  outstMi^- 
ing  balances.  This  (ltK;.s  not  '^f-'  with  the  above  statement  of  tlie  ImlApur  revenues 
wnich  Colonel  Francis  gives  in  para  30  of  the  same  report.  The  atatemcnt  abowa 
fhst  ladApur  began  to  mend  from  18S84M  Boi  from  188»*87. 

■  Bom.  Oov.      CVn.  AiidCLL 
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the  basis  of  the  new  settlement.    The  former  measnremcnts  were 
accordingly  in  each  case  tested.    AVliere  the  en*or  was  less  than 
ten  per  cent  the  old  measurements  wei^  kept  and.  if  necessary 
corrected ;  where  the  errors  were  so  great  u  to  be  likely  to  vitiate 
the  assessment  the  whole  Village  was  re-measnred.   As  regards 
the  classing  of  soil  Mr.  Goldsmid  proposed  to  arrange  the  dry-crop 
or  jhdyat  lands  under  the  three  heads  of  good  or  uttam,  middle 
or  madhyam,  and  bad  or  kanishih.    It  was  in  his  rules  for  classing 
the  soil  that  Mr.  Gbldsmid's  svstem  showed  itself  meet  superior 
to  Mr.  Pringle's  system.    Under  Mr.  Pringle's  system  so  many 
oonsiderations  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the  classer,  the  qnalitj  of 
the  soil,  its  position,  and  its  advantages,  that  it  was  impossihle  to 
Lave  any  nniformity  in  the  classing  of  soils  and  it  was  im|>  ^^^ililc  lo 
test  the  care  or  the  honesty  of  the  classer.    Mr.  Goldsmid  rejucled 
the  whole  of  the  former  claasmg.   The  attention  of  the  classers  was 
directed  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  flf  each  field.    The  classer 
Lad  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  considerations.^     All  other 
considcration.s  belonged  to  the  question  of  the  assessment  not  to  the 
question  of  the  class  of  laud.    Even  after  confining  the  classer's 
attention  to  tiie  <piality  of  the  sdl  it  tomed  ont  in  praotical  working 
that  to  determine  the  qnalily  of  the  soil  of  a  field  required  a  much 
more  elaborate  arrangement  than  the  original  rough  grouping  into 

?ood,  middle,  and  bad.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Mr.  Goldsmid  and 
iieutenant  Wingate  devised  a  plan  of  arranging  the  soil  under  three 
main  groups  according  to  colour,  black  red  and  yellow,  and  of 
diridinff  each  of  the  three  main  groups  into  three  grades  or  classes, 
that  is  mto  nine  grades  in  alL^  A  vijae  was  assigned  to  each  of  the 
nine  grades,  twelve  annas  or  fths  being  the  highest  and  two  arinnfi 
or  one-eighth  being  tho  lowest.  As  regards  the  dry-crop  rates 
Mr.  Goldwnid  suggested  uu  alternative  scale,  for  good  lands  either 
two  or  three  acres  to  the  rupee  of  assessment;  &r  middle  lands 
either  three  or  four  acres ;  and  for  poor  lands  either  four  or  five 
acres.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  lower  scale  of  rates.  If 
the  higher  scale  was  adopted  he  thought  that  in  a  tract  which  suffered 
so  greatly  from  uncertain  rainfall  frequent  remissions  would  oontinue 
necessai7.'  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  settlement  should  Isst 
for  ten  yeaiFS  instead  of  for  one  year  and  the  period  was  afterwards 
lengthened  from  ten  to  thirty  years.^  Of  the  seventy-three  and  a 
half  Government  villages  of  IndApur,  the  villages  forming  the  Kalas 
group  were  settled  in  1886-37  and  the  rest  in  1837-38. »  The 
following  statement  shows  the  tillage  and  revenue  of  the  Inddpar 
snh^Tision  between  1818-19  and  1836-87: 


ChaptarVIU. 

The  Bitrnsa* 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Sitl.  CVn.  S8;  Mr.  Goldamid.  Surv.  SupL  47  of  Itt  Not.  1840  panw 
()6-67.  Bom.  Qov.  S«l.  GXXX. 

'Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CVn.  23.M»  89-90;  Uml.  DavidaoD,  111  Sapk  1840  pan 8; 

Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CXXX.   

»  Bom.  Oov.  Sel.  CVn.  24.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVTI.  24,  25,  33,  35. 

>  There  were  beside*  two  and  a  half  viUltfw  whi«h  wen  Mtti«d  ia  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel,  CVn.  29. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Imddpw  mag*  ami  Mammu,  IBIS  - 1837,^ 
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J  mil  a. 

Acres. 
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215,01 1 
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1 
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1,(52.491 
1,45,643 
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1,43.558 
1,52,602 
1.32,757 
70,742 
88.05S 
78,842 
78,8»4 
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17 
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33 

16 
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1,S3.<50 
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as 
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S3 

34 
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23 
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44 

U 
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80 

«8 
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46 
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40 
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S5 
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S3 

36 
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34 
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4S 

44 
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;  1327 
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3« 

lS3e-d7... 
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«e 

1  " 

The  effeot  of  tbe  rates  introduoed  by  Mr.  Goldsmid  and  Lieateiuuit 

Wingate  was  to  reduce  the  jamnhandi  or  rent  settlement  from  £9903 
(Rs.  99,030)  in  1836-37  to  £7279  72,790)  in  1887-']8  or  2G  per 
cent.*  This  rental  of  1837-38  was  not  much  lower  than  the  avera^ 
Bettleniont  17515  (Rs.  75,150)  in  the  five  yoanj  before  1836-37.* 

This  survey  and  settlement  of  Indapur  has  the  special  interest 
o£  being  the  first  application  of  the  union  of  wise  principles  and 
ingeiiioas  jyraotical  derioBB^  which  has  sinoe  become  eo  well  known 
and  BO  widely  adopted  under  the  name  of  the  Bombay  Revenae 
Snrvpy  system.  The  new  settlom(>iit  was  gradually  introduced 
jjproup  after  group  into  all  the  villages  of  the  Poona  district^  the 
work  ending  with  the  settlement  of  the  Mdvals  in  1853-54. 


'  Tht!  TiulApur  «7jcr  is  largor  than  the  Poona  tker ;  the  Pnona  shrr  is  ninrr  tlian 
tloublu  the  Bombay  tthn-  (Ueut.  Nwh,  183i>) ;  216,000  tmjfui^  nearly  cuuiU  1^2,000 
acre*.   Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CV1[.  U8k  190, 121 ;  CU.  96.  . 

s  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CVII.  39.  >  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CVU.  21. 
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The  following  Btatement  gives  the  survey  rates  introduced  into 
the  different  gronpe  between  1836  and  1854^ : 

P«ona  Bighal  Dry-enp  Smrvey  Aert  Anfei,  18S4, 
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The  following  statement  BhowB  that  in  the  seventeen  years  ending 
1854  daring  which  the  revenue  snirey  itystem  was  being  intvodnced 

into  iho  Poona  district  the  tillage  area  spread  from  895,438  acres 
in  882  villages  in  1839-40  to  1,368,430  acre.<?  in  941  villnges  in 
185G-o4  and  the  collections  roso  from  £03,012  (lis.  0,30,120)  in 
1837-88  to  £72,476  (Rs.  7,24,760)  in  1853-54.   The  details  aie : 
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Chapter  VIII. 
Land. 
The  British. 


>  Bom.  Gov.  EM.  IJCX.  88.   Fl»ar  hnndi^d  f^makeanipwortiioiiiilliii^  The 

highest  dry-crop  survey  acre  rates  in  Khcr]  were  Kb.  Ij,  Ks.  I},  R«.  11,  Rs.  I|,  and 
fie.  1,  Mid  m  MAval  Bs.  l^.  R«.  if,  iU.  li,  aad  He.  1.  Bom.  Gov. Sel.  IJCX.  4 ;  Bom. 
Gov.  B«T.  Rse.  172  of  im,  107. 
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Of  other  measoroB  wblcli  oombined  witli  Uie  rerenoe  turref  to 
improve  the  district  during  fihis  period,  tbe  introduction  of  petty 
divisional  officers  or  mahdlharU  between  1835  and  188S,  and  the 
abolition  of  transit  dues  in  1837  have  been  noticed,  Tho  rep  of 
cesses  under  Act  XIX.  of  ISl-i,  and  tbe  spread  of  public  works  also 
did  macb  to  improve  tbe  state  of  tbe  district  Tne  appointment  of 
nuJiflkBriB^  or  petty  dirision  offioere  snbordiiuiite  to  mAnJaldto  or 
Bob^rision  officers  in  Poena  and  other  Beccan  districts  about  1S35 
vas  tbe  work  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Williamson.  The 
repeal  of  cesses  under  Act  XIX.  of  1844  bad  the  evil  effect  of  freeing 
from  taxation  large  classes  of  traders  who  proiitcd  more  than  any 
sectioii  of  the  oommnnity  by  the  English  maxims  of  government^ 
and  who  were  among  the  best  able  to  pay  of  tbe  whole  populalton. 
At  the  same  time  it  no  rhiubt  proved  a  relief  and  caused  an  increase 
of  wealth.    Tbe  introduction  of  public  works  especially  of  roads 

greatly  enriched  the  district.  It  gave  much-wanted  employment  to 
nshttadmen  when  field  work  was  slack ;  it  opened  marketB  for  field 
prodaoe»  and  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  carriage  added  to  the  valoe 
of  erporto  and  lowered  the  price  of  imports. 

The  season  of  1887  was  vefy  nnfavonrable.    In  November  1887 

tbroughont  the  district  a  lieavy  nnd  untimely  fall  of  rain  canseH 
serious  damage  both  to  tbe  standing  crops  and  to  the  stacked  corL. 
At  Indapur  tbe  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  rose  irom 
abont  86  to  72  pounds  (43  -36  nhers).  In  the  whole  distridb  £12^566 
(BSb  1,25,660)  or  13  per  cent  of  tbe  Ian  1  t  (  .  enue  were  remitted  and 
about  dcven  per  cent  left  outstanding.'-'  The  net  revenue  showed  a 
fall  of  £13/3^0  (Rs.  1,30,500).  This  decrease  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  abolition  of  town  and  transit  duties^  tbe  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  objectionable  taxes,  and  a  fall  in  the  amount  of 
judicial  reoeipts.*  In  Januaiy  1888  Mr.  Mills,  the  Collector,  obeenred 
that  tbe  general  poverty  of  tbe  landholders  was  well  known  to 
Government.  Ho  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  superior  products, 
tbe  revision  of  the  assessment,  rtnd  the  aholitiou  of  transit  duties 
and  other  taxes  which  fettered  the  eiicrgies  ot  the  landholders,  would 
Boon  enable  them  to  better  tbsa  dronmstancea*  The  introduction 
of  the  tliirtj  yean'  revenue  snrrey  settlement  into  Indiipar, 


*  For  detaila  see  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  665  of  1835. 

*  Bom.  Q«T.  B»T.  Bm.  974  «f  ltS3»,      191 -m. 
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1  Total 

125.85? 

171,156 

•  Bom.  Got.  Bw.  Boo.  974  of  1889>  1.  22,  214. 
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wbioli  was  begnn  in  1886^  me  fiuislied  in  1887-3a   The  firafe  ywt 

(1837-38)  of  the  new  rates  sbowed  satisfactory  results.  The  ere* 
under  tillage  had  inorf>nsef!  hi  two  years  (1836-87)  by  66,900  acres  ;^ 
the  revenue  was  collected  punctually  and  with  ease;  there  were  no 
oatataudinga,  aod  fewer  remissions.  riia.t  this  improyement  was  in 
great  messare  dne  to  the  new  settlement  was  uown  hj  the  Isot 
that  no  sinnlar  improfemeut  had  ooonrred  in  other  parts  of  Poena.' 

The  season  of  1838-39  was  again  very  nnfavoarablei  In  some 
parts  of  the  district  ruin  almost  entirely  failed.  At  tho  same  time 
tlie  rupop  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  at  Inddpur  from  about  72  to  13-i 
pounds  i^a-i)!  skers).  Iti  th^  whole  district  £18,626  (Rs.  1,86,260) 
or  about  24^  per  cent  of  the  land  revenue  were  remitted.'  The 
ooUeetions  amounting  to  £54,811  (Rs.  5,48,110)  showed  a  fall  of 
£8800  (Rs.  88,000)  or  about  fourteen  per  cent  The  outstandings 
amoontedto  £1920  (Rs.  19,200).   In  IndApw,  sinoe  the  introdnotion 


*  According  to  another  accoant,  the  tillage  area  in  IndApur  showed  an  inrreaae 
from  131,707  acres  in  iai5-3C  to  162,019  acreR  in  1836  37  and  to  189,0S8  .acroa  iu 
1837-38.  liom.  (iov.  Sol.  CVII.  120.  According  t  >  i  third  statement  (Bom.  Gov.  Kev. 
Reo.  17  <d  1846,  63-66)  thero  waa  an  iacreaM  in  IndAsor  in  1836-37  io  tUla^  oi 
2^07S  MiM  ud  in  rereaiM  of  Ra.  6S35  and  in  ISST'SS  in  tOIi^  of  39,370  acfc*  awl 
ia  revenue  of  Rs.  1 1 ,402. 

'  Mr.  Mansfield,  aasistant  collector,  27th  November  1838,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo. 
974  of  1839,  18S  - 190.  Mr.  Mansfield  who  had  charse  of  Bhimthadi  and  Inddpur  and 
whoM  opinion  as  reflarda  the  rmlt  of  the  sorvev  aattlwwnt  in  Indipnr  hM  bora  givan 
in  fiw  test,  writat  ta  the  aama  report  (about  1837-38) :  'The  late  heavy  rain  that 
laU  in  Kovaniber  was  the  ■ource  of  mnch  distress  to  the  landholders  of  tlie  rnhfia  or 
mimlatdAr's  dmaion  of  Bhimthadi  in  which  early  or  ibAarf/*  crops  alone  arc  cultivated 
while  in  the  Karkumb  pet^  diviaion  where  roM  'm  the  chief  product,  there  wore 
betlev  crona  than  have  been  known  for  serend  yean.  The  distrens  above  alloded  to 
entailed  the  neeearity  of  making  large  remianona  which  though  smaller  than  thoee 
granted  tV  r- yf»ar  before  (1836-37),  were  lai  ;'  !  tlian  ought  ever  to  l>o  given  if  tho 
eiib-divisinn  were  lightly  and  eqaitablv  a;  si'sscd.  But  as  this  ia  very  far  from  boiiTg 
the  cue  in  this  suh-diviaioat  ia  which  the  Tillages  even  in  proximity  to  Ft  : ki, 
which  it  woold  h*ve  bean  asppoaed  would  have  been  very  nooriafaing,  are  half- 
uncultivated  and  the  enltf vmtora  most  wretchedly  poor,  the  reniasi<His  were  made 
libemlly  on  the  grovind  that  it  is  better  to  remit  than  to  ^llow  a  balance  to  remain 
which  may  not  be  paid  for  years,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  decrease  in  land 
ealtivatioo,  notwithstanding  the  aasistanee  afforded  by  Government  in  advance*  or 
/o^i,  the  abolition  of  the  transit  duties  and  other  vexatious  and  oppressive  taxes, 
is  a  forcible  example  of  over-assessment.  The  mAmlat^Ur  of  Bhimthadi  repre!)ent«(i 
that  unless  some  imnie<liate  relief  were  afforded  by  reducing  the  asseRsmcnt,  a  further 
decrease  wouhl  take  place.  As  there  was  no  establishment  capable  of  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  inequality  of  assessment,  and  Lieutenant  Nash  hail  begun  the 
survey  in  the  Kurkumb  petty  division,  I  issued  an  order  that  those  who  wished  to 
take  up  freah  land  should  be  aasesscd  only  at  1'2  or  three-fourths  of  tlie  survey 
rate's,  which  meaHure  has  been  attended  by  the  boneticial  result  of  15,000  acres  of 
fresh  cultivation.  The  same  raiu  that  oaowid  so  muoh  diatresa  in  Bhiaathadi  proved 
of  dgnal  benefit  In  Indipur,  and  nolwithataoding  the  entire  failnre  of  thelslar^/' crops 
the  rcmii^sions  granted  arc  of  less  amount  thnii  tin  y  evrr  have  been.  This  however 
might  have  been  expected  as  the  result  of  the  introductiuu  of  the  new  survey.  Bet 
I  bring  it  prominently  to  notice  as  the  obviating  the  necessity  of  granting  remissions 
waa  one  of  the  reaaona  apecified  for  lightening  the  aaaeaamant ;  it  ia  al^  nleaaing  to 
be  able  to  reoord  timt  Hut  objeet  baa  beoi  partly  attained.  *  Mr.  Mansfield,  aaabtant 
collector,  29lh  Noveml>er  1838,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  971  of  !7S  182,  187-188. 

*  About  7|  por  cent  iu  the  settled  sub-divisiun  of  In(ia]>ur,  43^  per  cent  in  the 
unsettled  sub'division  of  Shivner  or  Junnar,  and  22h  per  cent  in  the  unsettled 
aab-diviaioa  of  Bhunthadi.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1098  of  1840,  99.  Inthiayear 
fl838-30)  the  Sholipttr  attb.dfvbioii8  of  ShoUpur,  Bdrsi,  Mohol,  and  Midha  were 
separated  fn  m  Poona  and  included  in  the  charge  of  the  Collector  of  SholApur.  Poena 
now  coiupriaed  8S2  (fovemuent  villaKes  forming  nme  sub-divisions :  ohivner  173* 
Indipur  74|,  Khcd  182,  Pibal  57,  I^randhar  67^.  Bhimthadi  69,  BSTditt,  Uival 
m,  Poona  City  2.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Ree.  1098  of  1840, 3»  10,  26. 
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of  the  1836  survey,  about  68,000  acree  had  been  broil|(lii  under 

tillage.^  In  November  18:13  tho  Rovenue  Commissio'ner  Mr. 
Williamson  noticed  that  the  introduction  into  Poonaof  the  mahdikari 
^stem,  and  the  separation  of  the  Sholdpnr  sub-collectorate  had 
moe  mnoh  to  improTO  fhe  revenue  management  of  Poona.  The 
great  ivant  now  was  the  revision  of  the  surrey.  Thotigh  mud 
remained  to  bo  done  village  accounts  had  greatly  improvetl.  The 
remission  of  town  duties  and  advances  to  build  shops  aiid  ropni'- 
weiitt  and  village  otlicoB  had  done  much  to  improve  Supa,  Kaiaa, 
Moholj  and  Sholapur,  and  the  city  of  Poona  had  benefited  bj  the 
remission  of  taxes  and  the  lepair  of  roads.' 

In  this  year  1838-39  the  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlement 
was  introduced  into  the  Kurkumb  potty  division  of  Bhimtbadi.* 
Bbimthadi  was  a  long  narrow  bolt,  chiefly  on  the  left  bnnk  of  the 
Bhima,  stretching  from  near  Poona  to  tho  bordera  of  Indapur.  It 
included  two  divisionB  which  differed  greatly  in  dimate.    In  the 
west  the  Pimpalgaon  division,  nnder  the  mkmlatd^r,  enjoyed  a 
mndl  more  certain  and  abundant  supply  of  rain  than  the  eastern 
division  under  the  mahdlkari  of  Kurkumb.    The  climate^  soil,  and 
productions  of  Kurkumb  were  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of 
Ind&pur.    The  chief  feature  of  its  climate  was  scanty  uncertaia 
lainbll,  and  its  chief  prodnoe  was  Indian  millet  or jvdru  Pimpalgaon 
enjoyed  a  conaiderable  rainfall,  yielded         and  was  near  Poona 
the  chief  grain  mart  in  the  country.    Survey  rates  were  introduced 
into  Kurkumb  in  1 888-139  and  into  PimpnlfTaon  in  1839-40.  Tho 
horror  of  Holkar's  wasting  march  in  1802  and  the  failure  of  rain 
and&mine  of  1803  had  wiped  out  the  memory  of  all  older  snUerings. 
The  country  had  scarcely  recovered  when  it  passed  to  the  Britiah. 
Soon  after,  and  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  people  be^nnse  of  the 
Peshwa's  overthrow,  a  plao-ue   of   cholera  swept  away   a  large 
prujportiou  of  the  people.    During  the  three  years  after  the  Peshwa 
baa  been  driven  from  Poona,  in  w  village  of  Knrkmnb  ont  of  1000 
people  460  died.    Then  came  the  ruinous  fall  in  tho  price  of  grain 
from  the  spread  of  tillage,  the  decline  in  capital,  and  the  fall  in  the 
numbers  or  the  local  non-a^^icultural  classes.    The  failure  of  rain 
in  1823,  1824,  1827,  1829,  1830,  and  1832  had  combined  to  reduce 
Knrkomb  to  a  deplorable  state.   The  eariiest  year  for  which  local 
information  was  available  was  1 832-33.    In  that  year,  as  in  Indapur, 
a  succession  of  bad  years  joined  with  cheap  grain  had  redooad  the 
people  to  wretchedness  and  made  large  remissions  necessary,  the 
alloiting  of  which  had  to  be  left  in  great  measure  to  low  paid  clerks 
with  littlo  supervision.    From  a  nominal  or  Imeha  rental  of  £71S7 
(Bs.  71,870)  of  the  whole  Bhtmtbadi  sabdiviston,  £5482  (Rs.  54^820) 
bad  to  be  taken  because  of  remissionSj  and  £462  (Rs.  4,620)  becanse 
of  village  expenses^  leaving  to  Qovemment  only  £1243  (Rs.  12^430). 


■  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  uVll.  92,  86.   Aocordiog  to  another  itateumt.  in  IndApar  fa 

this  year  (TS.'?8-5D)  tillage  showed  an  increase  of  15,r>55  acres  and  revenue  of  Rs.  3073, 
aad  iu  Kurkumb  tillage  of  11,072  acres  and  rcveuue  of  Rs.  \^Jd4.  Bom.  Gov.  Kot. 
Bee.  17  of  1846,  63  66. 

> Mr.  WUliainaoOsBcv. Gomr.  2610 of  23rd Norenber  1999. 

*  Bam,  Oor.  8«L  CLI.  288. 
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The  had  seems  to  bare  been  very  unequally  assessed ;  the  srenige 

aere  rate  for  dry-crop  waa  la.  6|i.  {12-^  as.)  and  for  garden  Ss, 

(Rs.  4)  besides  the  dry  crop  rate.  The  people  had  come  to  look  on 
remissions  as  their  right.^  In  1838-30  Lieutenant  Nash  the  survey 
officer  waa  at  a  loss  how  to  conYey  an  impression  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Bhimthadi  yilla^;  than  half  the  arable  land  was  waste, 
the  Tillages  were  mined,  constant  remissions  were  required,  and 
outstandings  accumulated.'  Of  a  total  of  191,000  arable  acres 
106,000  or  more  than  one-half  were  waste.  A  portion  of  this  waste 
was  covered  with  thick  thorny  bushes,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
clear.  The  village  walls  were  crumbling  and  &lUng,  and  for  one 
inhabited  honse  two  were  empty  and  ol  many  only  the  open  sites 
remained.'  The  oonditions  of  the  Korkomb  groups  &b  soil,  climate^ 
style  of  tillage,  and  price  of  grain  so  closely  resembled  Inddpnr 
thnt  Lieutenant  Nash  proposed  to  introduce  the  same  rates.  On 
account  of  their  greater  nearness  to  Poona  Lieatenant  Wingate 
suggested  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  and  these  rerised  rates  were 
approved  and  introduced.* 

In  February  1840  Mr.  Stewart  the  Collector  remarked  that  where 
the  new  survey  rates  had  been  introduced,  nearly  all  the  land  had 
been  taken  up.  In  many  instances  the  landholders  concmued  to 
take  up  land  they  were  unable  to  cnltivate  and  used  it  for  graainfir 
rather  than  risk  being  deprived  of  it  by  others.  Where  the  old 
rates  prevailed,  much  good  land  was  still  waste.  This  could  be 
brought  under  tillage  only  by  a  reduction  in  the  n?»sp9snient.'  In 
1839-40  the  latter  rains  almost  entirely  failed  and  the  late  crops 
suffered  severely.  At  ludnpur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or 
^<in  rose  from  abont  184  to  88  pounds  (67-44  then).  In  the 
Xnrkumb  division  of  Bhimthadi  there  was  an  increase  of  14^687 
acres  which  waa  carried  out  by  the  landholders  with  their  own 
capital.*'  In  the  whole  district  the  area  under  tillage  was  895,438 
acres;  and  though  £10,040 (Ra. l,0ti,400)  or  about  13^  per  cent  of 
the  land  rsvenne  were  remitted,'  the  ootteotionB  were  £12j280 
(Ra.  lj22j80O}  higher  than  in  the  pfevions  year. 

1  Lieatenant  Colonel  WAddingtoa,  Surwv  Sapwemtondanty  USth  Ju1|y  1871.  Bom. 

Gov.  Sfl.  CLI.  20!. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  199,  2.33.  At  the  same  time  as  in  Inddpur  the  statement 
(9«L  CLL  203)  of  revenues  for  forty -eight  viliaAea  of  the  Bhimthadi  sabdiviaion  ahowa 
a  oonalderable  improvement  ainoe  the  jear  18^-S4.   The  STerage 

the  three  vearH  before  1833-34  were  Rs.  I6,3()0  and  in  the  nx  yMi« «Aar  1888^ 

lis.  31, .'570,  ami  m  the  throe  last  of  these  six  years  lla,  34,350. 
»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  233. 

«6ov.  Letter  4619  of  24th  December  1838.  Bom.  Qov.  SeL  CLL  228,  239. 

•  Bom.  Gvw.  Rer.  Rec  1088  of  1840,  10-30. 

•  Mr,  Stewart,  Collector,  19th  November  1840,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1241  of  1841, 
88,  69.  In  Iud4par  tillage  increased  hy  5625  acrea,  and  revenue  by  Ua.  1526 ;  in 
Bhimthadi  the  increaae  waa  17,491)  acre* ttadw tOUg* aod Bfl. 7468 andor rmeBttOw 
Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rec.  17  of  1846,  63-66. 

'  !bi  the  surveyed  and  settled  snhdivisinna  of  Indipnr  and  Bhimthadi  the  remissions 
amonoted  to  4^  and  6^  per  cent,  while  in  the  unsettled  eubdiviaionB  iL<  y  rnn.  f  l  fi  Mn 
6  to  20  per  cent  (Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Kec.  1241  of  IS4i,  41).  On  the  9th  of  October 
1840  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  assistant  coliect<jr,  wrote,  *I  am  eJmid  that  for  longsoUMl 
remissions  must  be  made  whenever  there  is  a  want  of  rain.  The  landholders  as  a 
rule  are  so  extremely  poor,  in  conseciuence  of  over-asseaamciit  and  low  produce  prices, 
that  in  a  had  ycxr  they  have  not  Cnipital  enough  to  enable  thWH  tO  pay  IhO  Ivll 

MacasmeaW  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  JU«c  1241  of  1841,  39,  177. 
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In  1889-40  the  snrvey  settlement  was  introdoced  into  Uie  reimttD- 
ing  villages  of  Bbimtbadi.^    They  constituted  the  charge  of  the 

m^mlatddr  iit  Pimpalgaon.    Tliis  group  was  tlie  western  airisioii  >'f 
Bhimthadi.    lb  bad  pasaed  through  the  sarno  trials  as  the  eastern  >  r 
Kurkutnb  group  which  waa  settled  iu  the  previous  year,  aud  the 
condition  o?  its  villages  and  people  waa  very  little  better.'   On  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  notable  differenee  in  the  rain&U,  the  staple 
products,  and  the  character  of  the  soil.    Pimpalpaon  enjnyed 
considerable  rainfall^  yielded  hdjt  i,  and  was  near  Poona  thr  chief 
grain  mart  in  the  country.    As  regards  rainfall  in  the  Pimpml^aon 
group'the  early  eonth-weat  xaana  ware  more  pleiitifii]^  certain,  and 
regular  than  in  Kurknmb  or  IndApar ;  but  the  north-eaat  October 
and  November  rains  were  slighter  and  less  certain.    As  regards  crops, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  rainfall,  the  chief  harvest  of  the 
Pimpalgaon  group  was  the  early  or  kharif  millet  or  bdjri  and  not  as 
in  Ind^lpur  tho  late  or  rabi  Indian  millet  or  jvdri.    Millet  waa  a 
more  coatly  crop  to  grow  than  Indian  millet.   It  wanted  manure  and 
weeding,  did  not  flourish  without  rain,  and  gave  a  leaaontturn.  On 
the  othor  hand  millet  was  the  food  of  the  richer  elapses,  ami  in  Yevat 
the  chic  f  n;art  of  Pimpalgaon  was  generally  twenty  per  cent  dearer 
than  Indian  inillot.^    The  details  of  millet  prices  are  :* 
Rupee  Price  of  Bdjri  and  Jcdri  in  Sher9,  18S0-28S9. 


DiijH. 

Jvdri. 

Towns. 

UM-37. 

1630. 
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1889. 

1830-37. 
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Kurkmb 
Vemt  ... 
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18| 
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80 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  ita  ataple  millet  waa  »  higher  priced  grain 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  St89. 

*  During  the  ten  yeiirs  ending  18S9-40  in  a  gronp  of  fnrty-cight  Bhimthadi  villages 
which  were  afterwards  brought  under  revision  in  1871,  Ihe  remissiona  averikged 
£1357  (Rs.  13,r)70)  ami  the  oollecljons  fJOSG  (Ks. '2(>,6G0).  Thtt dvteik  (Bom.  G«T. 
&eL  CLL  202-203)  including  extra  cesses  or  sdyar  bdba  were  : 

Bhimthadi  Retmw,  1890 -ISW. 


mrat 

fiSBk- 

Out- 
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Its31  3'2  

l)?32-33  
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I;i35-3<J  
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1837  an   
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47,726 
51,274 
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67,73t) 

M.809 

68, 927 
54.1»iM 
60,e6S 

3ii.'>23 
16,607 
3<3,U54 

"•ksi 

8417 

15,040 
7(173 

ma 

(W37 
*i'>70 
•2fi,txlS 

1«.7M 

17,598 
13,(103 
10,084 

•29,730 
K>.*47 
2^,103 
8U,yti6 

»,iaB 

34,250 
81,6»7 
S7,1W 

>£om.Gov.S«l,CU.  241. 


<  Bam.  Qov.  Sd.  CLL  Sii«  2i6,  247. 
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iban Indian  millet,  its  nearness  to  gram  markets  gave  the  Pimpfllga<m 

gronp  a  considerable  advantage  over  Ind^pnr.    During  the  rovcu 
years  ending  1837  the  average  prico  of  Indian  millet  at  Yevat  in 
Pimpalgaou  was  27  per  cent  above  the  average  price  of  Indian  millet 
in  Inddpnr.'   As  regards  soil  the  g[reat6r  certaio^  of  the  fain  joined 
perliaps  to  some  property  of  tlie  millet  plant  made  tho  varieties  of 
soil  less  marked  than  in  Inddpur.    Tlioro  was  less  difierence  in  the 
outturn  of  bad  and  good  soils  in  Piinj  ali^on  than  in  Irid^pur.  In 
FimpalgaoQ  the  best  lands  were  waste  and  the  worst  lands  were  under 
tillage^  partly  because  the  good  lands  were  harder  to  worjc  but  also 
from  some  fsult  in  assessmont.    In  fixing  the  amount  hy  which  the 
Pimpalgaon  rates  should  differ  from  the  Indapur  rates  no  <^nge 
was  rorjnired  under  the  heads  of  condition  of  the  people  or  cost  of 
tillage.    The  chief  grounds  of  variation  were  the  better  rainfall  in 
the  Pimnalgaon  group,  the  greater  nearness  of  the  Pimpalgaou 
group  to  better  markete,  and  the  less  difierence  between  the  onttam 
of  the  different  classes  of  soil  in  Pimpalgaon  than  in  Inddpur. 
These  considerations  led  Lieutenant  Nash  to  propose   for  tho 
Pimpalgaon  group  rates  which  in  tho  af^'tjfregate  were  thirty-two 
per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  iutroduced  into  Inddpur.'    In  the 
Pimpalgaon  group  there  were  128,000  acres.   The  proposed  rates 
ayersged  ll|ti.(7f  tw.)  the  aero,  and  the  new  assessment  was  expected 
to  vary  from  £5700  to  €6:500  (K-^.  57,000  -  Rs.  63,000).    The  old 
assessment  was  £11,600  (Rs.  1,16,000)  and  the  Government  receipts 
for  the  two  years  before  the  revision  of  tho  survey  were  £3300 
(Rs.  33,000)  and  £2900  (Bs.  29,000) .   If  the  reduction  of  rates  caused 
the  same  spread  of  tillage  as  in  Ind^pnr,  an  increase  df  47»000  acres  in 
tillage  and  of  at  least  £1000  (Hs.  10,000)  in  collections  was  expected.' 
On  the  ground  that  the  differonce  of  produce  prices  between  Ind^pur 
and  Pimpalgaon  was  twenty-five  per  cent  in  favour  of  Pimpalfi:aon, 
Lieutenant  Wingate  raised  Lieutenant  Nash's  proposed  rateu  by 
between  fonr  and  five  per  cent*    Lientenant  Wingate's  acre  rates 
were  first  black  Is.  lO^d.  {lb  as.),  second  black  Is.  Gd.  (12  a$.),  and 
third  black  Is.  l^d.  (9cw.  2|p«.);  first  rod  l.y.3^(i.  {lOas.^p.s.),  second 
red  10 jrl.  {las.  ^^ps.),  and  third  rod  S^ld.  {has.  Q^ps.)  ;  first  brown 
9Ai2.  (6  <is.  7^  jPfO»  second  brown  (od.  (4  as.),  and  third  brown  34£i. 
(2a«.  4|^s.).   These  rates  were  sanctioned  by  Gbvemment.*  in 
considering  the  e£feet  of  the  new  rates  of  assessment  Lieotenaat  Nash 


Chapter  VIIX* 

SuRvxr. 
BhiaUhadi, 


>  Bom.  r.nv.  Scl.  CLT.  242-243, 

■The  I'linpalKaou  aero  ratea  were:  Black  land,  14  04.41  Ho*.  7^/)*.,  and 
8  a».  9|  /M. ;  red  land,  10  cw.,  7  ns  ,  and  o  as.  7  J  ps.  ;  brown  land,  6  as.  4|  pa.,  4  at., 
and  2  a*.  4^p»,  The  corresponding  Indi^pur  rates  were :  Black  land,  12  as.,  d  on. 
7i  ps.,  and  7  M. }  red  land,  8  <m.,  6  m.  2|  pa.,  and  8  oat.  7^  ps.  ;  brown  land,  4  as., 
2  tiH.  41  ;m.,  and  1  a.  4J  /».    ■Bom.  Of, v.  Hoi.  CLI.  151 ,  '244. 

3  Horn.  Gov.  Sel.  GLl.  246-246.  in  tho  Kurkunib  grou^  there  were  98,7ti4  acres. 
Their  old  assesament  was  £7056  (Rs.  70,660)  and  their  new  assessment  £3700 
(Bs.  37,000)  repraMntiiig  w  avenge  acra  rate  of  9id.  m  tu.),  IndApor  contained 
820.000  acres ;  its  old  Mweamwnt  mm  £20,300  (Rs.  2,03,000)  and  formany  years  the 
avenge  revenue  had  been  only  £3200  (Ra.  32,000)  Tho  .a\  <  ra^'c  acre  ml*  Imposud  by 
Mr.  Goldsmid  was  Sid.  (5|i  as.) ;  this  reduccil  the  asaeaament  U>  X84U0  {Ub.  H4,000)  ; 
while  an  extension  of  cultivatiuo  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  aseesement  increased 
the  revenue  to  about  £6000  (£«.  60,000).  onlv  about  onft'Mveiktii  of  tho  lond  nwaiiuag 
out  of  cultivation.   Bom.  Got.  Sd.  CLI.  246. 

*  Bom.  r.ov.  Sol.  CU.  249-261. 

» Government  Letter  130  of  KHh  January  1840,  Bom.  Got.  SeL  CLL  S68. 
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anticipated  that  they  would  shortly  canse  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  a  year  in  the  Government  revenue,  and  Lieutenant 
Wingate  thought  that  tha  gam  to  the  people  bj  the  intfodnotkm  cf 
iho  new  rates  would  be  itill  greater.^ 

In  1840^1  o€  a  revenne  of  about  £80,000  (Bs.  8^00,000)  alioiit 
£10^000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  were  remitted.  In  the  open  country  away 
from  the  Sahyidris  the  crops  wore  generally  bad.  About  £9200 
(Rs.  92,000)  were  remitted  in  the  plain  parts  of  Pabal,  Purandhar, 
Junnar,  and  Haveli.  In  Indilpar  and  Bhimthadi  the  revision  of  the 
aoooooment  had  lesseoed  the  neoeesity  for  remianoas  thoagh  the 
season  was  not  more  &voiirable  than  in  the  other  eastern  sub- 
divisions.* At  IndApur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvari  fell 
from  about  88  to  128  pounds  ( 1-1-6  i  shers) .  In  the  whole  district  the 
tillage  area  increased  from  895,438  to  947,840  acres,  remissions  fell 
from  £10,640  to  £9926  (Rs.  1,06,400-B8.99,260),  and  ooUeotions  roee 
fifom  £67,097  to  £68,279  (Rs. 6,70,9 70 -Rs. 6,82,790).  Outstandings 
amonnted  to  £1750  (Rs.  17,500).^  In  reviewing  the  year's  report 
Government  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  revenue  was  on  the 
increase,  the  collections  were  made  more  punctually^  and  the 
oatstanding  balances  were  being  settled.* 

In  1841  the  assistant  collector  Mr.  Hart^  writing  on  the  9th  of 
November  spoke  highly  of  the  progress  made  in  Ind&pur  and 
Bhimthadi    Within  the  last  few  years  populafcUm  had  increased, 

tillage  had  spread,  the  Government  revenue  had  risen,  and  remissions 
fallen,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people  had 
perceptibly  improved.  Mr.  Hart  considered  that  this  change  was 
m  great  measure  due  to  the  new  settlmient  rates.*  One 


»  Lieutenant  Wingate,  Uth  Deceml)€r  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLL  252, 
'  The  detaila  of  FenUMionB  are  :  MAval  3*15  per  cent  and  Khed  1 72,  both  nnreviwd 
wotam  mlHdiTirioiiM  ;  Junnar  7*87  aa  imnviBed  lab-diviaioo  pKhiy  western  partly 
open,  the  season  unfavoiiraMc  in  the  open  narta  ;  Pdlial  30  02  an  unrovised  sub-division 
in  the  open  country,  the  soasuu  uufavouraole ;  Kavuli  S  o8  and  Purandhar  33*66,  both 
unrevised  sub-diviaions  partly  near  the  hills  partly  open,  the  season  unfavourable  in 
tiie  opea  parts ;  Bhimtnadi  2  60  and  Indipur  3*69  ooth  revised  sub-diviaioiia  in  tha 
cmo  oonnoy,  m»  aeaaan  iiiilaToiinlila  in  tlid  iiiirevia«d  open  parte.  To  iUmtrali 
the  good  results  of  the  revised  survey  atfefltaient  still  more  strikingly,  Mr.  VihacI 
the  Revenue  Commissiouer  gives  the  percentl^of  remissions  in  the  neighbouring  sub- 
divisions of  other  districts ;  Korti  36*61  an  nnrevised  sul) division  of  Ahmadnaffar,  and 
KamAla43'71|  an  unraviaMi  aabdivinonol  ShoUpnr.  They  lay  to  the  north  and  north- 
aaat  of  Bhimthadi  and  XndApiir  tiia  vevind  ■nb-divinoiia  of  Foona.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev. 
Bac.  1344  of  1842,  5-6. 

'  Of  the  two  revised  sub>divisions  in  Inddpur  tillage  showed  an  increase  of  21M  acres 
and  revenue  of  Rs.  655,  and  in  Bhimthadi  tillage  of  21,347  acres  and  revenue  ol 
Em,  8347.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee  17  of  1846,  63-66.  Of  the  toUl  outstandings  of 
Bs.  17,503,  R8.9262  ware  in  Khed,  Rs.  3918  in  IndApur,  Rs.  2427  in  Puiundhar. 
Rs.  2162  in  Junnar,  Rs.  1825  in  Haveli,  Rs.  6C7  in  Pdbal,  Bs.  18S  in  PoODA  Glty» 
and  Rs.  59  in  fibimthadi.    There  were  no  outstandings  in  MAval. 

*  Gov.  Letter  1494  of  16th  May  1842.    Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  1844  of  1842,  Wl. 

•  Bom.  Oov.  Rev.  Roc.  1344  of  1842,  54,  126.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  202.  Is 
1840-41  in  Indiipur  the  waste  area  was  reduced  to  5160  acrea.  Bom.  Hov.  Sel.  CVII. 
88.  About  Kurkunib  in  Bhimthadi  the  assistant  collector  Mr.  Mansfield  wrots 
about  1841  :  'The  inoroase  in  the  land  under  cultivation  inthe&urkumb  diTi^oau 
■moonting  to  14,887  aeres  sssssssd  a*  Ba.  6O0O,  is  a  prorf  of  llie  great  raKef  aflS^ded 
to  the  landholders  by  the  revised  rates  of  a88e.<?sment  ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  whole  of  this  laud  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  holders  on  their  own 
means,  unassisted  by  advances  and  under  a  clear  understanding  that  no  IMniaioa 
wouldbcmadeoDacoottntofAiaalureoCoropa.'  Bom.  Gov.  Sd«  CLL  202. 
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drciimstanco  which  added  to  the  prosperity  of  tiie  people  in  1841    Chftpttr  YIXI* 

wa"  ihQ  abundant  supply  of  cattle.     This  was  probably  partly  at  |^^^ 

least  due  to  the  change  from  pnck -bullocks  to  carts  which  mnst  have   

set  free  a  larse  number  of  buiiocks.     On  the  23rd  of  December  9maiB. 

1841  the  G<Mlector  Mr.  8towart  wrote:  'BnUookB  are  broaght  in  ^^^* 

large  droves  from  the  neighbouring  states  every  year  to  these 

districts,  and  cattle  markets  are  held  weekly  in  many  large  towns. 

The  snpply  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  demand.    Landholders  are 

never  forced  to  go  any  distance  to  buy  cattle,  nor  is  any  inducement 

reqoired  to  persuade  the  owners  o£  bullocks  to  bring  them  for  sale 

in  these  diatricta.'^    In  1840>41  Mr.  Hart  proposed  that  remiasion 

shonld  be  granted  to  any  one  who  would  plant  the  edgee  of  his 

fielr!  with  trf'c^.    ]\fr.  Stewart  the  Collector  said  it  was  no  uso 

tryin  L'  to  tempt  tho  people  as  they  thought  trees  spoiled  their  crops 

and  liarboured  birds.* 

A  subject  which  at  this  time  received  much  attention  from  Admnea, 
revenne  olBoers  was  the  best  means  of  helpings  landholders  by 
the  grant  of  advances.    In  1842  (February  sSi)  the  Bevenne 
Commissioner  Mr.  Vibart  wrote,  '  The  account  of  the  Govern* 

ment  agricultural  advances  or  the  tarfdi  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Where  the  advance  is  made  to  effect  permanent 
improvements  such  as  sinking  wells,  the  more  that  can  be 
advaneed  the  better,  provided  the  improvement  proposed  is  rsal  and 
permanent  and  the  eharacter  and  means  of  the  landholder  hold  ont 
a  fair  prospect  of  the  undertakinpf  succeeding.  Advances  to  buy 
bullocks  might  do  good.  Still  m  lightly  assessed  parts  advances  for 
bullocks  were  open  to  the  objection  of  tempting  landholders  to  bring 
more  land  nnder  tQlage  than  they  oonld  outivate  properly.  He 
thought  that  in  lightly  asaened  districts  the  giant  of  advau  N  s  to  buy 
cattle  should  bo  discouraged  except  after  an  epidemic  of  cattle 
disease  or  after  a  famine  year.'*  In  a  IctLt  i-  datnd  tho  ICth  of  May 
1842j  Government  approved  of  Mr.  Yibart's  proposals.  They  said 
'  In  tssete  or  TiUago  groups  where  the  assessment  is  iU-regolated  and 
the  landholders  are  poor  and  depressed,  it  is  iinjj  ssible  to  resist  the 
call  for  advances  to  help  in  providing  seed  and  stock.  As  a  tract 
improves,  the  need  of  advances  for  seed  or  for  stock  becomes  less 
urgent.  In  such  cases  advances  should  be  confined  to  landholders 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  land.  €h)vemment  considered 
that  the  earns  of  money  which  had  been  advanoed  to  landholdeve  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  carts  was  most  judicious.  Advances 
to  improve  irrigation  were  also  always  well  spent.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  rosourrea  it  wa.s  impossible  to  sanction  nny 
considerable  outlay,  and  endeavours  must  be  coniiubd  tu  ^ruventmg 
the  decay  of  works  already  in  existence'  Considering  his  peooliar 
qnalificationfi  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.  Government 
sanctioned  tho  annnnl  disbnrsemont  by  Dr.  Gibson  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  botanical  garden  at  Ilivra  of  £300  (lis.  3000)  in  advances 
to  landholders  desirous  of  undertaking  works  of  irrigation.  One 


»  Mr.  Stewart,  Collector,  23ldDtte.  IWl  -  Bom.  Oor.  Rev.  Rec.  1344  of  1842,  60. 
>  i}om.  Uov.  Sei.  CLL  196.  ■  Bom,  Got.  B«v.  K«c.  1344  of  1842, 15  •  17. 
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form  of  advances  which  in  the  opinion  of  Government  shoold  be 
iciTipidoiidj  reitricted  wu  the  deniaiid  ol  advanoM  wtth  theolijeei 
ol  foroiog  (Mrduuuy  oolkmbtioii.* 

In  18SI6  the  great  loea  which  the  people  saffered  from  the  want 
ol  A  maiket  for  their  grm  impreesea  on  the  district  officers  the 
necessity  of  introducing  measures  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  carria^^o. 
Roads  were  being  madcj  and  the  new  road  (1830)  down  the  Bor 
pass  made  it  possible  to  send  produce  to  the  Konkan  and  BombOT 
in  earte.  There  were  very  £»w  carts  in  the  distriot.  Those  whidi 
were  in  use  were  for  carrying  great  weights  for  short  distance  and 
had  solid  stone  wheels.  A  new  stylo  of  cart  was  introdac^  by 
Lieutenant  Gaisford  in  1836,  and  a  cart  factory  was  started  by  him 
at  Tembhumi  in  Sholapur.^  The  people  took  great  interest  in  the 
oarts  whidi  were  light  weighing  only  160  pounds,  cheap  oostiDg 
about  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  roomy  enough  to  carry  about  three  quarters 
of  a  ton.  Many  of  the  richer  landholders  bought  carts.  It  was 
found  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  keen  to  buy  but  could  not 
B^ure  the  money.  Advances  were  made  aggregating  about  £760 
(Ks.  7600)  and  in  the  four  years  ending  1840  it  was  estimatod  that 
8722  oartshad  been  made  and  were  in  use.  In  his  report  lor  1838^ 
the  Collector  Mr.  Stewart  wrote  (19th  Nov.  1840)  :  '  Tho  improved 
description  of  carts  is  highly  approved  by  all  classes.  Tho  model 
has  been  generally  adopted  and  several  people  make  them  for  sale 
on  speculation^  in  the  city  of  Poena.'  To  introduce  cart-making 
into  the  leading  connfay  towns  Mr.  Stewart  proposed  thafc  at  eadi 
m^mlatd&r's  station  two  wcdkshiopa  should  be  formed,  whic^  the 
children  of  the  village  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  of  the  pargana 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  to  be  taught  cart-making.  Where  the 
means  of  learning  their  trade  was  thus  within  the  reach  of  each 
osrpenter  Mid  blaeksmith  of  a  Tillage,  QoiviRiniont  migiit  insiai  on 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  to  entitle  him  to  the  indm  or  petqnlailas 
attending  his  right  to  work  for  his  village.  As  a  further  encourage- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  greater  skill,  a  promise  of  employment 
under  Qovernment  in  the  public  works  and  ordnance  might  be  lieH 
oat  to  those  who  were  eonsidefed  fit  for  tnob  sitaBtioiu.'  Goveni- 
ment  did  not  favour  Mr.  Stewart's  suggestiona  In  their  opinion  if 
oart-niddng  paid»  eartmakars  woold  soon  spring  jxp.* 

The  season  of  1841-42  was  peculiarly  unfa vourabk.  Theearij 

rains  fell  in  some  sub-divisions  so  abundantly  and  incessantly  as  to 
destroy  a  largo  proportion  of  the  early  crops.  The  late  harvest 
&uled  because  the  latter  rains  were  too  long  of  beginning.  lu  some 
snb-difisions  the  standing  crops  were  destroyed  by  locusts.  The 
lemissions  amounted  to  15*31  per  cent.*  At  Indapur  the  rupee 
price  ol  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  rose  from  about  128  to  112  pounds 


* ei«v.LeHefr  1404 of  leUi Hay  1842,  Roai.€k»v.B«r.  Bm  ISMnf  1842L  275-S7& 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Se!.  CVII.  .'iO,  40,  41.  54,  nr,. 

»Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  lUc  1241  of  Itytl,  20-21,  87-91. 

«Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  Kcc.  1241  of  1841.  269-270. 

•Juuur  21*47,  ludApor  10*96,  Khed  14-72»  Fibttl  12*79,  Pnmidlur  38*36.  Bhui. 
«badi2-7S,  HMdl7'97,llM7-n,MMlGitjafFtenaS^  Boa.  Qor.  B^.  Bm. 
140S«Cia4ai  41.4ft 
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(64- 5G  ahcrs).  Tbo  aroa  under  tillage^  in  the  whole  district  ii  so 
from  947,810  to  982, GOO  acres,  and  collections  foil  from  £08,279 
to  £64,29G  (Rs.  0,S2,790-R8.  6,42,960).*  Outstandings  amounted 
to  £2441  (Rs.  24,410).^  Since  18'68  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  clearing  off  the  heavy  balancee  which  had  lor  yean  been 
aoonmnlating.  The  total  of  £69,016  (Rs.  6,90^160}  in  1888  was 
redaced  to  £d6>544  (Rs.  3,65,440)  in  1841.^ 

The  low  latesintrodnced  into  Indoor  and  Bhimthadi  had  led  to  a 

rapid  spread  of  tillage.*  The  tillage  was  snperficial.  As  shown  in  tho 
following  stHiemeut  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  cattle  did  not  nearly 
keep  up  with  the  increase  in  the  tillage  area.    Tho  details^  are  : 
BkMadi-Inddpur  Tillage  cmd  WorUnff  OtUtie^  I840  •  IS43. 


flin>I)iviiMHr. 

He.  Pmnuli'* 

Sl'EVKT. 

1840-41. 

1841-42. 

1841. 

Tillage. 

Oxen . 

Oxen. 

Acres 
token. 

Oxen. 

lUKOaJuSStSiati ... 
MBMIkHfli    te.  ... 

Aerec 
49,S76 

OMl 

5349 

Aoros. 
74.408 

78,m 

10,411 
7M« 

Aorai. 

79,798 
77,791 

11.068 
7864 

NAiuliktdAr't  Divifion ... 
nihilkift'to     do.  .. 

7«,S76 
64,012 

4905 
4008 

106,006 

7fl7i 
6776 

11«,561 
103,&03 

80ft8 
8728 

SoM  ... 

2JO,4'i.i 

23,683 

S75,7«6 

30,807 

377,728 

36,616 

CJuqyter  YIII> 
Land* 


Inddpxir- 
Bhimthadi, 


1  The  detaila  are :  PoonaTUle^,  l8S8-mM. 


iai»40. 

18I04L 

itii4a  1 

Aeree. 

Acres. 

Shivner  ... 

143.763 

144.762 

Ind.\i>iir  ... 

tlsi^OT 

m.6M 

227,664 

118,200 

124.S0B 

Piir&ndhar  ... 

100,048 

1W,T2(; 

Hliitulbadi  ... 

losioeo 

131.32i 

1&4,S61 

Haveli 

60,467 

80,142 

Kbod  ... 

106,312 

102,436 

SS,7fi8 

81,8&8 

Pmm  City 

n«6 

2279 

Ibtal  ... 

947,840 

962.600 

B  "1  <^lov.  R«v.  Rec.  irW4of  1842.  32,  andl453of  1843.  34.35,37.  In  1842ther» 
-were  6148  acres  of  waste  iu  IndApur  and  43,705  in  Bhimth&di.  Kev.  liec  1453 
of  1843,  35.  According  to  anotliMr  Btatement  there  was  in  184M2  a  docreuse  of  749 
acres  in  tillage  and  of  Hs.  226  in  revflnne  in  IndApur,  and  an  increase  of  5418  acres 
aiul  Ra.  2.%8  in  Bhimthadi.  In  Haveli  and  PAbal  into  which  the  survey  settle- 
riunt  iV  v.s  railuce<i  in  1841-  i'2,  there  was  an  increase  of  f>.'J82  ivcreB  in  tillage  and 
of  Ks.  343S  in  reveuae  in  Uarelt,  and  of  2068  acres  and  lis.  1009  in  PAbaL  Bom. 
Got.  Rev.  Roe.  17  of  1S4S,  68  -  66. 

»  Of  the  decrease  in  rovcnoe  abont  £1800  (Rs.  18,000)  were  due  to  tlio  introdnoiSlHl 
of  survey  rat«8  into  Piibal  and  Haveli.    litun.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  1453  o£  1S43,  29. 

3  Tho  deUils  are :  Shivntr  \\^.  m,  IndApur  Rs.  3598,  Khed  Rs.  393,  PAbal 
Bm.  3159,  Purudhar  Ra.  10^23,  Bhimthadi  Rs.  29343*v«U  Ba.  3287,  MAval  Ka.  2, 
»nd  PbonaOity  Ba.  606.  Bom.  Oot.  Rev.  Boo.  1468  of  1843, 186. 

«  Mr.  Vlh^Tt,  Rev.  Comr.  311  of  24th  Feb.  lf^2 

'  The  figure**  were,  for  Inddpnr  212,407  acres  in  1838-39  ;  218,308  iu  1839-40  ; 
224,6?».i  in  1S40  41  ;  and  227,r»(>t  in  1841-42  ;  and  those  for  Bhimthadi  108,069  acroa 
in  1838-39;  131,324  in  1839-40;  154^1  in  184041;  and  159,624  in  1841-42.  Bom. 
OoT.  Rev.  Rec.  1453  of  1843. 35.  According  to  another  statement  thera  waa  in  184X.4S 
a  dccrcoae  of  749  acn  ^  in  tillage  and  of  Rs.  226  in  revenue  in  IndApur,  apd an inereaao 
of  5418  aoros  and  Rs.  23<>8  in  Bhimthadi.   Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Boo.  17  of  1846^  88-66. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  1344  of  1842,  iSS-Ui,  IbAflgmiatliitatetonMtiadiB 
the  statement  in  footDOto  1  do  iKKt  qoito  agiw. 
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In  ''pito  of  tlio  ba<luess  of  the  season  tlio  openinof  of  cart  tracks 
and  the  makmg  of  carts  had  caused  a  marked  increase  in  traffic.^ 
In  1841  the  chief  exports  were  field  produce,  chiefly  j'uari,  hdjri^ 
iuTf  gram,  wheat,  oil,  and  miaoellaneoiui  articlev.    Coarse  eottos 
cloth  chiefly  for  local  ose  was  woven  in  Inddpnr,  Jejari^  Talegaoa 
Dibhide,  and  some  other  villages.   Retams  prepared  at  Khandab 
on  tlie  Bombay-Poona  road  and  on  the  dtlier  main  lines  of  traffic 
showed  an  increase  in  the  estimated  value  (^t  the  trafiic  from  £1 1 0,523 
(Rs.  11,05,280)  iu  1840-41  to  £131, Tab  (lis.  13,17,o80>  lu  1841-42  or 
an  inoreaee  of  £21,280  (Rs.  2,1 2;J00) .  The  yalae  of  the  articles  on 
which  import  or  (hal-fnod  that  is  local-emptying  duties  were  levied 
in  the  city  of  Poena  aud  in  the  town  of  Jnnnar,  to^q  from  £39,738 
(Rs.  3,97,380)  in  1840-41  to  £41,62;i  (Us.  4,16,2:30)  in  1841-42,  and 
the  export  or  thal-bharit  that  is  local-61liug  goods  were  estimated  to 
have  fallen  in  value  from  £8880  (Rs.  88,800)  to  £6849  (Rs.  68,490).- 

In  this  year  the  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlemeut  was 
introdnoed  into  the  PAbaland  Hareli  snb-diyisiona.*  PAbal  was  a 
narrow  slip  of  land  lying  nearly  north  and  south.    It  included  a 

northern  group  with  Ausari  as  its  head-qnnrt(>rs  which  formed  the 
mahalkari'a  charge  and  a  son  thorn  group  with  Pdbal  as  its  head- 

Suarters  which  formed  the  mamiatdar's  charge.    As  ail  parts  of 
le  sab-division  were  abont  the  same  distance  from  the  Sahyidm 
there  was  litUe  varie^  of  climate.   In  the  north-west  comer  a  few 
villages  were  hemmed  in  by  considerable  hills  which  caused,  a 
specially  heavy  rainfall  while  some  villages  on  the  eastern  Ix^nndary 
received  a  scanty  supply.    The  landholders  thone'h  dopros,  .  *!  were 
not  so  badly  oil  as  those  of  ludapur  aud  iibimLLiadi.    The  large 
proportion  of  hereditair  or  mird$  hmders,  1850  ont  of  2442  in  the 
PAhal  group  and  2719  ont  of  8262  in  the  Ansari  groap»  showed 
that  this  sub-division  had  never  suffered  so  severely  as  the  east  of 
the  district.     At  the  same  time  PAbal  was  depressed  by  over- 
assessment.     Many  of  the  villages  were  ruined  and  tillage  had 
remained  nearly  stationary  at  105,000  acres  in  the  twelve  years 
ending  1841  during  which  Mr.  Pringle'a  settlement  was  nominally 
in  force.^    During  those  twelve  years  more  than  50,000  acres  or 
about  a  third  of  the  GovermT^ent  arable  land  had  lain  waste.     Of  th? 
total  dry-crop  or  ^<iw<77/iV  /  /  i/l  assessment  fixed  in  1829  for  the  who:-' 
Government  arable  land  at  Jilo,o00  (Us.  1,05,000)  an  average  of  on!)- 
£7200  (Rs.  72,000)  orlfiss  thanone-half  was  Maliwd.  During  the  first 
nine  years  (1820-1829)  of  British  rule  the  averac^o  rental  inclndiny 
adyar  or  miscellaneous  revenue  was  £13,783  (lis.  1,37,830),  and  tha 
average  collections  were  €12,518  (Rs.  1,25,180).    In  the  next  twelve 
yearn  (1829- 1841)  when  the  rent  settlement  was  nominally  madd 
according  to  the  assessment  fixed  at  the  1829  survey,  the  average 
revenne  for  ooUection  was  £10,769  (Rs.  1,07,690)  and  the  coUeotioBS 
£8785   (Rs.  87,850).    The  largo  average  rental  and  collections 
during  the  first  period  (1S20-1829)  were  due  to  the  comparatively 
enormous  revenue  drawn  from  the  land  in  the  first  few  years  of 
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British  rule.    For  the  firat  three  yeare  (1820-23)  the  nciual  receipts 
OQ  account  of  land  revenue  averaged  upwards  of  £16,000  ( lia.  1 , 60,000) 
a  year;  in  1824  they  fell  to  £10,86o  (Ra.  1,08,000) ;  and  in  every 
sacceediiiff  year  they  were  less  thaa  in  1824.   Ldeatenant  Wingate 
tiionght       in  the  early  years  the  capabilities  of  the  Deocaa  had 
been  overtaxed  and  that  this  drain  of  capital  was  in  great  measnre 
the  cause  of  the  future  poverty  and  distrees.^     Of  the  two  survey 
groups  into  which  Pabal  was  divided  the  Fibal  or  miLmlatddr's 
group  in  tlie  aoath  contained  118,054  acres  distribnted  among  twenty- 
eight  vilkges.    Measnring  and  classing  were  began  in  1889  and 
finished  in  1840.    The  measurements  of  the  1829  survey  generally 
proved  correct  and  were  kept  by  the  1839  survey.    Except  a  few 
villages  in  the  east  where  the  rainfall  was  somewhat  scautyj  the 
climate  of  the  Pdbal  group  was  uniform.    The  people,  though  poor 
in  honae  gear  clothing  and  form^Btock,  were  some  ehadea  better  off 
than  the  people  in  the  east.   There  were  188  shops.    Still  many  of 
the  villages  and  villnL'o  walls  were  ruined,  and  raauufactures  did  not 
flourish.    Of  2412  landholders,  1850  were  hereditary  holders,  492 
were  casual  holders,  and  100  were  orandkaris  or  ovdndekaris-  that 
is  strangers.   There  were  1225  ploughs,  7521  bnllocks,  and  480  carta. 
Since  theintrodactionof  the  1829  aorvey  the  tillage  area  had  varied 
little,  the  avenge  of  the  three  years  ending  1841  showing  an  increase 
over  the  three  years  ending  1832  of  about;  4000  acres.*^    This  soutb 
or  Pabal  group  did  not  come  under  British  management  until  1820. 
In  that  year  the  land  revenue  was  £8332  (lis.  83,320)  and  the  other 
taxes  yielded  £418  (Bs.4180)or  atotal  rerenne  of  £8750  (Bs. 87,500). 
In  1828  ihe  >  ear  before  Mr.  Pringlo's  survey,  the  land  revenue  was 
.€i706  (Rs.  47,900)  or  nearly  one-half  wluit  it  was  nine  years  before 
and  the  taxes  £328  (Ks,3280)  or  ouo-tkird  less.    The  survey  rates 
yielded  a  revenue  of  i.o398  (Rs.  53,980)  that  is  an  increase  of  £600 
(Bs.6000),  bnt  in  the  following  year  the  rental  sank  to  abont  its 
sormer  level.    Since  1835-36  it  had  been  gradually  diminisliing  at 
the  rate  of  £100  (Rs.lOOO)  a  year  and  in  1838-39  was  £5157 
(Rs.  51,570)  or  £3175  (Ra.  31,750)  less  than  when  the  country  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  while  the  taxes  were  £190  or  £230 
(Rs.  lUOO  or  Rs.230O)  less.    During  the  first  nine  years  (1820- 1829) 
remissions  to  the  amount  of  £6764  (Bs.67,640)  were  giyen,  and  dnxing 
the  last  ten  years  under  the  1829  snrvej  iAnB  sum  of£7629(Bs.76,290) 
was  remitted,  so  that  in  the  space  of  nineteen  years  the  remissions 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £14,393  (Rs.  1,43,930)  that  is 
nearly  three  years'  rental.'    There  was  a  large  area  of  garden  tillage. 
There  wore  many  water  channels  orpdi9,7d9  wells  o£  which  208 
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»  Lieutenant  Wmg»te,  7th  September  1841,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CLT  337  339,  34 S. 
s  It  meaai  the  houler  and  oultivmtor  oC  hwid  which  liee  wibhout  Uiu  tract  subject  t<» 
the  ▼illage  in  which  he  lirea. 

•  Tho  variooB  land  m  i.-ui  ps  in  use,  the  pakka-hljlin,  la^hcha-higha,  chdAtir,  rul-Ica, 
and  khandi  made  it  impv*oaibl«  to  tell  tiie  area  under  tillage  in  the  years  before  1829. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  .329. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLI.  .330.  In  the  entire  Fibal  aab^divisioB  that  ia  in  both  the 
PAbal  and  Ansari  tarvey  groups,  taking  land  rent  or  ednyaxM  and  ommsot  a^ai* 
together,  tho  average  yearly  remisaions  duriiiu'  I  S'-'O  ?t)  were  Ra.  1 1,800  and  ontftand- 
ings  Ra.  843,  and  duriiiA  1829-41  arenun  renuwious  Ba.  17>141  and  outoUudinga 
ftM,%jm  Dittos  8881 
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WOFO  out  of  repair,  and  69  mtar-Ufte  or  \mSkia  of  wliidi  44 
out  of  repair.  Lieutenant  Bobertson  saggested  that  the  rates  sanc- 
tioned for  the  Pimpalgaon  group  of  Bhimthadi  which  were  tbirty- 
tSiree  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  Indipnr/  should  be  adopted  for 
this  Pdbal  group,  aa  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  in  climate,  pro- 
ductiveness, nearness  to  Poona,  or  in  means  of  sending  produce  to 
marketB.  The  garden  knda  might  he  thought  be  awemed  on.  the 
ajatem  adopted  in  Ind4pBr. 

The  Aoaari  or  northern  group  contained  74»662  aeres  diatrilmted 
.over  thirfy-fonr  villngeB  of  whioh  thirty-one  were  Cbvemment  and 

tlireo  wore  dumdla  or  reversionary.  The  measuring  and  classing  were 
begun  and  finished  in  1889-40.    As  the  measurements  of  the  1829 
survey  proved  incorrect  in  sixteen  villages  they  were  remeasured 
thronghoat.   The  error  on  the  arable  land  of  one  Tillage  waa  f onnd 
aa  high  aa  ^52  per  oent,  and  in  the  other  fifteen  Tillages  it  varied 
from  17  to  30  per  cent.    The  mistakes  were  almost  entirely  in  favour 
of  Government.    In  the  remaining  fifteen  villages  as  the  amount  of 
error  was  within  ten  per  cent  the  former  measurement  was  retained. 
As  it  was  nearer  to  the  hills  the  Ausari  group  was  better  off  for  rain 
than  the  eaatem  P&bal  villages.   Gonaeqaentlj  the  difbrenoe  in 
fertility  between  the  better  and  the  poorer  soila  was  not  so  marked. 
The  climate  was  much  the  same  throughout,  except  in  a  few  villages 
in  the  north-west  which  were  surrounded  by  hills  and  in  consequence 
had  a  specially  large  and  certain  supply  of  rain.    The  group  was 
crossed  by  the  Mina  and  the  Ghod  and  nearly  all  of  the  viUages  were 
on  the  banks  of  these  rivtrs.  The  soil  of  the  traot  drained  by  the 
Minft  was  poor,  chiefly  red  or  tdmhdi  and  stony  or  hardi,  with  few 
troe?  ftTid  trmch  of  it  wa^to.    The  Ghod,  from  as  far  as  Pimpalgaon, 
i;in  through  better  land,  fairly  wooded  with  mangoes  ana  nearly 
aii  under  tillage.    The  chief  dry  grains  were  for  the  early  harvest 
hdjfi  and /van  and  for  the  late  or  rcibi  harvest  wheat,  gram,  and 
saMowerorl(an2a*.  There  were  806  wells  and  64  water-lifts  or 
in  good  i*epair.    The  wells  were  chiefly  used  in  growing  vegetables 
wheat  and  gram,  and  in  a  few  villages  small  patches  of  sugarcane 
plantain  and  mulbeny  trees.    A  dam  across  the  Mina  river  at 
Kiir^yangaon  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Juuuar,  when  in  thorough 
repair^  watered  862  aores  of  land.   According  to  the  1829  snrvey  the 
Aosari  gronp  contained  75,177  arable  acres,  of  which  in  1840,  55,970 
acres  were    under  tillage  and  19,207  were  waste;  of  32(52  land- 
holders 2719  were  hereditary  holders,  42'>  carnal  holders,  and  117 
^  strangers  or  avandkaris.    There  were  l-i'dd  ploughs,  368  carts,  and 
9486  bullocks.*   In  fifteen  villages  there  were  good  chdvdit  or  village 
offices*  in  ten  villages  the  Tillape  offices  were  sadly  out  of  repair,  and 
in  seven  villages  they  were  in  rains.   Besides  serving  as  village 
offices,  the  chavdis  were  useful  and  convenient  as  a  rcstmg-place  for 
native  travellers.    Ten  villages  had  "NTfirathi  schoolf?  with  a  total 
attendance  of  244  boys.    At  Ndrayaugauu  the  master  was  paid  by 
Government;  in  the  other  Tillages  the  pay  of  the  msater  * 
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aeeordingto  the  number  of  boys  and  ranged  from  Qs.  to  12t.  (B8.3-6) 

a  month,  encli  boy  paying  Sd.  to  6(i.  (2-4  as.)  a  mnnth  according  to 
the  progress  ho  made.  The  boys  were  all  very  young  as  the  parents 
did  not  like  paying  for  them  and  soon  took  them  away.  The 
only  mamifactiireft  wm  tlie  wearing  of  ooorae  cotton  ototh  and  of 
kdmbUaw  blankets  for  local  nee.  oeveral  villages  had  a  weekly 
market  at  which  vegetables  and  small  quantitien  of  gmin  and  coarse 
cloth  were  offered  for  sale.  The  amount  of  traffic  wag  small.  The 
surplus*  grain,  tobacco,  and  other  produce  went  either  to  Poona, 
i^anvcl,  or  Bhiwudi.  Large  droves  of  bullocks  loaded  with  cotton 
from  TJmriTati  in  Ber&r  passed  through  Korti  and  PAbal  on  their 
way  to  Bombay.  In  1820  when  the  Ausari  villages  came  under 
British  management  the  rental  on  the  land  under  tillage  was  £8026 
(R«. 80,200).  By  1828  it  had  fallen  to  £5653  (Rs.  56,530),  and 
Mr.  Friugle's  survey  in  1829  reduced  it  to  £4662  (Rs.  46,620).  Since 
1829  the  tillage  area  bad  varied  little^  but  the  amount  of  remissions 
and  balances  bad  been  mnob  larger  since  the  1829  snnrey  than  before.^ 
At  the  time  Ausari  passed  to  the  British  (1820)  the  amoant  collected 
from  the  land  was  £8026  (Rs.  80,260)  being  the  full  assessment  withont 
any  remission.  The  year  beforo  the  survey  (1828)  it  had  fallen  to 
iii67  (Ra. 44,870}  and  on  the  mLroduction  of  the  survey  in  1829 
it  fell  to  £8254  (Bs.32,$40) ;  in  1831  it  feU  to  £2558  (B8.25,580) ; 
the  following  year  it  was  more  hkroanhld,  and  in  1883  and  the  two 
following  years  nearly  the  whole  assessment  was  collected  ;  in  1836 
it  again  fell  to  £3527  (Rs.  35,270),  and  since  thon  it  fluctuated  between 
£3500  and  £4000  (Rs.  35,000  and  Rs.  40,000)  which  is  loss  than  half 
the  amount  collected  when  the  British  first  took  possession  of  the 
petty  division  in  1820.' 

Of  tlie  entire  IMlbtl  sub-division  in  a  ffronp  of  fifty-six  villages 
the  changes  in  revenue  between  1836  and  1841,  that  is  during  the 
five  years  before  the  thirty  years  survey  settlement,  are  as  follows  :* 

Pdbal  Revenue^        '  1841. 
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18,764 
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29,448 
10.080 
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Ra. 

70,«.3O 
60,464 
7J,677 

60,878 

The  survey  rates  proposed  by  the  assistant  supermtendont  Captani 
Liandou*  gave  for  the  whole  sub-division  au  acre  average  of  i«.  l^d. 
(9  OS.)  and  a  maxiTinim  dry-crop  assessment  on  the  «n3>]e  land^  of 
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>  Between  1820  and  1880  renuMionB  and  bAlanoes  •mounted  to  £4332  (R 8.43,320) 
and  between  1828  *&d  1889  tlMV  amcranted  to  £9280  (Bs.  92,600).  Bom.  Gor.  a«|. 
CLI.  332.         *  Bonu  Got.  8d.  CLI.  882.  »  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  309. 

*  Captain  Landon  thought  that  the  P.-lbal  sub- 1 
of  85  per  cent  on  the  rates  fixed  for  Shol.'ipur  that  ia  68  3  per  oeot  higher  than  thoae 
of  Indilpur,  and  10  per  cent  additional  on  the  inferior  soils  on  acoomitof  their  graator 
fertility.  He  also  suggested  that  a  few  Tillages  on  the  north-wr?t  miVlit  l)car  an 
additional  20  Der  cent  on  account  of  a  more  certain  supply  of  ram,  and  a  few  on  the 
oasu-rn  border  IM  lowttcd  90  per  cmt  OH  MQOWit  of  Urn  ovtsin  xainfill.  Bern.  Qov» 
SeL  CLL  811. 
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£9281  (Rs.  92,810).    This  in  addition  to  the  garden  or  bdgayai 
rental  of  £1550  (Ks.  15,500)  gave  a  total  survey  rental  of  £10,831 
(Rs.  1,08,810).    Comp^ed  with  the  average  coUections  of  the 
previonB  ten  yean  tms  total  rental  showed  an  increase  of  £2691 
(Bs.  26^310).    The  immediate  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Government 
was  estimated  at  £52  (Rs.  520).    For  garden  land,      which  a  con- 
siderable area  was  watered  from  channels,  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent  recommended  an  acre  rate  of  Ha.  (Rs.S).     There  was  also  a 
small  area  of  the  ridi  allnviai  soil  called  dheli.   Some  of  this  land 
whidi  had  been  pnt  to  aaction  in  the  previons  jear  waa  rented  at 
16«.  (Rs.  8)  the  acre.    Aa  the  area  of  this  allayial  land  depended  on 
the  river,  the  assistant  superintendent  recommended  that  thf^  exist- 
ing system  of  disposing  of  it  by  yearly  sale  should  bo  contiTnifMl. 
As  the  garden  land  at  Narayangaon  was  watered  from  a  dam 
across  the  Mina  river  which  coat  CwFemment  a  laige  aom  to  keep 
in  repair,^  and,  as  the  rates  had  been  revised  by  the  Revenue  Gbm- 
miraioncr  in  1838,  the  assistant  saperintendent  advised  that  the 
present  rates  should  be  continued  with  an  acre  reduction  of  2«. 
(Re.l)  in  the  first  class  and  \  s.  (M  as.)  in  the  other  classes.  The 
rates  he  proposed  were  £1  0*.,  17 n.,  78.,  and  5^.  {Rs.  13,  Rs.  8^,  Rs.  3|, 
and  Bs.  2^).  Lieutenant  Wingato  thought  the  proposed  dry-crop 
rates  too  high.   If  the  whole  arable  area  was  brought  under  tillage 
they  would  cause  an  increase  of  38  per  cent.    To  place  the  two 
P^bal  groups  on  the  same  favonrnT)le  position  as  the  Inddpur  and 
Bhimthadi  groups  ho  would  reduce  the  proposed  rates  by  ten  per 
cent.    The  watered  lands  amounted  to  about  6000  acres  of  which 
3900  were  watered  from  wells,  950   from  channels,  and  1150 
from  wells  and  chsnnels.   Well- watered  or  motasthal  lands  were 
not  subjected   to   any   extra  taxation   before  the  1840  survey. 
Lieutenant  Wingato  recnmmended  that  well-wnterod  land  should 
be  assessed  on  the  plau  adopted  for  the  eastern  sub-divisions.  For 
channel  watered  land  an  acre  rate  of  69.  (Rs.3)  to  2«.  (Ro.l)  in 
ezcesa  of  highest  dry-crop  rate  was  proposed.   Land  watered  from 
both  channels  and  wells  was  to  be  assessed  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  rates.    The  settlement  as  modified  by  Lieutenant  Wingato 
would,   when  the  whole  arable  land  was  brought  under  tillage, 
represent  an  increase  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  or  twenty-six  per  cent 
on  the  average  colledaons  of  £7700  (Bs,  77^000)  during  the  twelve 
years  end i  tig  1841**   Lientenant  Wingate's  rates  wero  improved  and 
sanctioned.* 


'  Rebuilding  about  one- third  of  the  dam  cnst  about  Rs. 37,000.  Captain  Landon, 
25th  Aiigust  1840,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLL  335.  In  1838  thfl  Eevenoe  Commiasioner  i^* 
dttced  the  rates  from  Ba.  I7»  Ra  18^,  ft«.  6^  ttid  Ba.  S  to  Bs.  14,  lt«.0,  R*.  4  and  lU.  3. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLT.  336. 

*  Aocording  to  Lt.  Wingatc  s  rates  the  dry-crop  rental  amounted  to  £8350  (Bs.  83,500) 
and  the  garden  r  t.^  to  £1980  (B«.  18,000)  or  %  total  of  £9700  (Bo.  9?,€00l.  Bom. 
Got.  8eL  CLL  342. 

•  Got.  Loiter  3870  of  9ri  Deo.  1841.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLI.  348  -  .^49.  At  the  survey 
Bcttlemcnt  a  mirdu  jMiKi  or  liereditary  holders'  cess  yielding  about  £30(^8.300)  levied 
every  third  year  from  a  few  villages  was  abolished.  Another  ceos  of  the  aoine  BMM 
ond  TMlding  nearlv  £200  <Rs.  2000)  had  been  loHod  every  fhiid  yoor  bom  tte 
mcmocr«<  of  thr  vilbgr  at.nff  or  M-'^^^'i^r.*.  This  was  changed  IStO  l^yOSVly  OOW  of 
ooe'thirii  oL  tiic  iurmci  amount.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLL  ^41. 
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Tho  sarvey  settlement  was  introdaced  into  the  Haveli  sabdiviBion 
in  1841.*  Aa  Haveli  lay  to  the  wost  of  Bhimthadi  it  enjoyed  a 
larger  share  o£  the  eouth-wcst  niins.  Bnjri  was  the  staple  ^raiu  and 
varied  in  good  soils  with  early  jmri  and  with  late  wheat  and  gram. 
Near  tlie  hills  a  few  patobes  of  rioe  were  g^wn.  Near  Poona  the 
grazing  land  was  yery  valaable.  In  one  village  npwarda  of  100 
fields  were  kept  in  grass.  .  In  the  villages  round  Poona,  except  in 
the  lands  of  the  rich  wliore  it  was  used  as  mannre,  the  cowdung  was 
stored  and  carried  aa  fuel  to  the  city.  In  the  city  there  was  a 
constant  demand  for  grass,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  tho  avera^ 
price  of  grain  was  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  oent  higher  than  in 
bhimthaai.  According  to  tho  1829  survey,  exclusive  of  indfns  the 
TTnveli  subdivision  contained  96,383  acres  of  arablo  land  assessed  by 
Mr.  Tringlo  at £11, 920  (Rs.  1,19,200).  The  following  statement  shows 
the  rental  and  collections  for  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1840 


Chapter  ym. 


Tms. 

Sdyar. 

ToUI. 

Bemiv- 
•iona. 

Dtlan- 

oes. 

Collec- 
tions. 

im8-M40  ... 

ifsis-uao  ... 

l£UiO-llMO  ... 

77,136 

Ra. 
5!7,7nr, 
S.i,t;72 
»0,87« 

Rh. 
7(V'^1 
XCO 
0848 

Rj«. 

1.U.4.S8 

19,<i.l4 
21,444 
16,1S& 

R.I. 
4271 
2784 
6478 

Rs. 
Sl.Uid 
08.464 
88.0S7 

In  a  group  of  eighty-one  Tillages  theootteotions  daring  the  five  years 
ending  1840-41  averaged  £6445  (Be.  64,450).*  The  details  are : 


VU- 

Total 

lUnUl. 

Unoccu- 
pied Land. 

Oocu- 
i>ied 
Land. 

RfTni*- 

•iODS. 

Collec- 
tion*. 

1830-S7  

18S7-4B  

MM-W  

SI 
81 
f  1 
81 
81 

Ra. 

I,.'1.%,ii6fl 

1,26.447 

Ka. 
44,048 
38,017 
3t5,(>.0 
96.V04 
96.2A8 

Rs. 

90, us 
88,tf76 
Hit,.')  OS 
»<),M3 

Rs. 

1PI.0?0 
W,6«7 
3ft,  W  7 
27,(577 
I6,i6l  1 

K«. 

71.029 
62, 4W 
&4,4Uti 
63,806 

7i,&&a 

Of  119,720  acres  assessed  at  £15,255  (Rs.  1,52,550),  23,3$7  acres 
were  alienated.  Had  the  whole  of  tne  remaining  9G,35v5  acres 
assessed  at  .€11,920  (Rs.  1,10,200)  been  cultivated  during  the 
previonq  twenty-two  years,  the  land  assessment  alone  for  that 
period  would  have  amounted  to  £262,240  (Rs.  26,22,400).  Tho  .sum 
of  £2000  (Ra.  20,000)  a  year  or  £44,000  (Rs.  4,40,000)  for  the  whole 
period  nnder  oess  revenae,  raises  the  total  to  £306,240  (Re. 80,62,400). 
Of  these  £300,000  (Rs.  80  f  ',khs),  only  about  £200,000  (Rs.  20  IdJchs) 
were  realized  between  1818  and  1840.  Of  the  remaining  £100  000 
(Rs.  10  Idkhs)  Lieutenant  Wingate  assigned  £48,500 
(Rs.  4,85,000)  to  loss  on  account  of  remissions,  £9300  (Rs.  93,000) 
to  ontstanding  balances,  and  the  rest  to  the  want  of  tillage.  On 
comparing  the  twelve  years  before  and  the  ten  years  after  the  1880 
survey  it  appears  that  remissions  and  balances  sughtiy  increased  and 
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the  revenae  considerably  diminished.  In  the  first  twelve  joars  the 
average  jamahandi  waa  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000) ;  in  the  last  ten  years  it 
was  only  £10,776  (Rs.  1,07^760).  The  collections  had  fallen  conaider- 
ably.  In  the  first  twelfO  years  the  Government  receipts  averaged 
£7100  (Us.  74,000)  a  year  ;  in  the  last  ten  they  averaged  only  £5800 
(R**  'iB.OOO).^  According  to  Lieutenant  Nash  the  improvement  .since 
18«3o  was  dne  to  the  grant  of  rising  leases  or  iatdva  kauU.  In  spite  of 
tiiese  oonceeBiona,  in  1841  Hayeh  was  snfferisgfrom  a  higli  nomiiial 
aasessment  with  constant  remissions  and  balances.  In  fifty  Tillages 
visited  by  Ideutenant  Naah  (1841)  he  found  a  want  of  energy  and 
enterprise  and  slovenly  cnltivntion  ;  still  there  were  no  large  tracts 
of  w.'istc  black  soil  nor  any  ruinous  villages.  In  fact  almost  all  the 
good  soil  was  under  tillaga  Close  to  Poona,  land  was  eagerly 
songht  for>  and  the  Tillages  liad  a  greater  air  of  comfort  than 
elsewhere.  Hareli  had  never  snffered  so  severely  from  war  or  famine 
as  the  eastern  tracts.  The  country  had  never  been  emptied  of  its 
people.  There  were  more  liereditary  holders  ;  th(»  people  were  more 
attached  to  their  viilage.s,  less  ready  to  change  Uieir  homes,  and 
murti  litled  to  copo  with  loss.* 

The  acre  rates  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Nash  were  in  black  land  2«. 
9ii.,  2t.  3d.,  Im.  9d.,  and  U.  M  (Rs.  1 1.  Hs.  1^,  1 4  and  10  aa.) ;  in  red 
land  2s.  4id,,  Is.  lO^d.,  Is.  4id»,and  lOkd.  (Rs.  lA,  15  cur.,  11  as.,  and 
7  OS.) ;  and  in  brown  or  harad  land  Is.  2)d.,  8|d.  and  3f  d  (9  cia.  7||m;, 

5  as.  7\  pff.,  and  2  as.  4|  p/?.).*  These  rates  were  calcnkted  to  give 
an  average  acre  rate  of  U.  6d.  (12  against  the  Bhimiiiudi  average 
of  la,  (8  as.).  An  extra  assessment  not  exceeding  6«.  (Rs.  3)  the 
aore  was  proposed  for  the  small  area  of  rioe  luid.  On  garden 
lands  in  addition  to  the  highest  diy-erop  rate,  a  to  rates  wyin^  from 
2a.  (Re.  1)  to  Qa.  (R&  3)  were  proposed.  These  propooals  irere 
sanctioned  by  GDYemment  in  December  lb41.^ 

Except  in  Purandhar  where  the  rainfall  was  short  and  tlio 
crops  were  injurofl  by  insects  ami  citf  ipi liars,  the  season  of 
1842  was  on  tho  whole  very  favourable,    iiemissions  fell  from 


^  E  in  Hov.  Sel,  GLI.  4S6-436.  These  averages  differ  from  thfiW  ipvfln  in  tk» 
•iatemeDt  on  DAge  431.  »  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CU.  436  •  437. 
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Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  440.    One  rupee  or  two  shillingn  are  eijiial  to  400  rr.< 
*  Gov.  Utter  3682  of  8rd  DeoemUr  1341,  Boiii.  Gov.  SeL  CLL  449-451. 
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15*27  per  cent  to  8*84  per  cent.  Of  £8694  (Rs.  26,940)  the  whole 
amount  remitted,  £1426  (Rs.  14,260)  were  frranted  in  Purandhar. 

At  IncUlpnr  tbe  rnpee  price  of  iTuliaTi  millet  or  jvdrt  fell  from 
abont  112  to  130  pounda  (oG-Od  sliers).  Over  the  whole  district 
the  tillage  area  rose  from  982,600  to  1,000^881  acres  and  the 
oolleetiona  from  £64,296  to  £76,958  (R&  6,42,960  -  Ba.  7,69,580) ; 
£964  (Be.  9640)  were  left  outstanding.^  The  proBperolu  ohuaoter 
of  the  season  of  1842>43  was  shown  by  a  marked  inoreMe  in  the 
town  duties  of  the  city  of  Poona  rthI  Jtinnar,  the  amounts  bein^ 
£0051  (Rs.  60,510)  in  1^41-42  ami  £ii699  (Rs.  60,990)  in  1842-43;^ 
Compared  with  ibi  1-4:2  Llie  returiiij  lor  1842-43  showed  au  uiorease 
in  m  estimated  number  apparently  of  bnUook-loade  that  paned 
through  the  distriot  hom  876,171  to  619,257.*  . 


Chapter  Tin; 


Thb  BftmsR., 


1  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  Rec  1453  of  1843,  34.  37,  124- 125,  and  Roc.  1568  of  1844,  66-67, 
7e,168.1«».  Tbe  dttails  *n : 

r,  ttU'S8t$. 


1M14S. 


SUB-UIVUIOlL 

Vll- 

Tnia««. 

tiom- 

Out- 
§taiid- 
iugit. 

tloai.  1 

Kc- 
nit8- 
skoriB. 

Out- 
stand' 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Et. 

Sliivntr   

176 

114,7*?2 

34,lWj 

67 

1,28,132 

170 

150,398 

4566 

475 

Iu«li4»ur   

227,«>1 

8739 

67,374 

80 

22a,S»l 

60 

182 

10t,486 

ujm 

MS 

tt^4A2 

182 

8MS8 

ifOO 

206 

IViUal   

124,209 

12,917 

3169 

85,602 

M 

134.977 

3379 

4361 

PunAdtMur .» 

36,919 

10^ 

61,364 

0^ 

111,704 

14,200 
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BhlmtlixW  ... 

09 

159,624 

8170 

S0S4 
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m 

151 33M 
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Hmvdl   

St 

6534 
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74.2S5 

83 

88,173 

1787 

MM 

iiival   

175 

31,S58 

421d 

2 

55,870 

175 

32,746 

156 

l^oouA  City  

8279 

606 

7435'  2 

200 

32 

SiMaipiliMinf 

: 

... 

... 

1180 

««« 

Total  ... 

m 

|i.io,ia4 

1  «.4(16 

l,CO0,i81 

20,ast7 

9m 

Collec- 
tions. 


162,643 
81,112 
1,02.487 
Ol.Sl'S 
09,069 
81, SOS 

•Q.ni 

60.344 
7S18 
IMO 


I 


Aoeording  to  aiioth«r  atitoiMiit,  in  1842-48  of  the  foor  nviwd  tab-diviti<ttw  Tnd^pw 

^ho'vcr!  a  decrease  in  tilLige  of  6601  acrea  and  in  revenue  ;if  Rs.  LTiW  ;  BhimthnrU 
showed  a  dccixase  in  tillage  of  6619  acres  and  in  revenue  of  Kb.  3^0  ;  Pabal  show  ed  a 
deenaae  in  tillage  of  acre«  aod  ia  nvenne  of  Ra.  1216;  Haveli  ahowed  an 
increase  in  tiUaoe  o£  3193  mtm  and  in  wrtUM  ot  Bm*  1214.   Bom.  Gov.  Rvr,  Bm, 

17  of  1846,  63-68. 

Bom.  r.nv.  R.  V.  Roo.  1868  of  1844,  100. 
^  The  details  are  :  Poona  Tramit  Trade,  18il-l$iS. 
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«1,374 

litit. 

33,935 
02.201 
»4,330 
Nt,IM 

Riiif. 

21.96 
Sl,219 
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1  lQd4|>ur  ... 
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IMil  ... 

HcU. 
28,966 

28,213 

^M 

9ajm 

MiyOM 

Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Hec.  1568  of  1844,  113-114. 

Rds  mMaahtmi  of  cattle,  tot  il  It  is  not  clear  from  the  original  renorii  what 
these  fignres  represent.  The  CoUector  of  Poona  (4787  of  IMh  Jniw  1884)  HdakM 
they  denote  the  number  of  bullock-loads, 

B  1327-55 
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The  retarns  also  showed  an  increaae  in  exports  from  42,43o 
to  64,599  bolloek-loads  and  in  imports  from  392,603  to  429,301.' 
The  "Maval  imports  showed  an  increase    of  1847  bullock-loadj 
and  the   exports  a  decrease  of   621,  and   the   trausit  trade  a 
decrease   of  2200  bullock-loads.    This  carrying  trado  was  frou 
and  to  the  eoaBt  through  the  NAne  TAAvdl  hy  we  Bor  paae.  Hh 
exports  were  cotton*  grain,  vegetable  oils,  native  doth,  tohiooo, 
betel  leaves,  hides,  and  potatoes ;  the   imports  comprised  salt, 
Eurf>penn  cloths,   and  groceries.-     The    decrease  in  the  transit 
trado  was  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Kusur  pass  where  the  traffic 
had  lisen  by  26,826  bnllook-loada.   In  Khea  imports  showed  an 
inoieaae  of        bnllock-loada,  ezpoits  a  fall  of  623,  anci  the  transit 
trade  a  &11  of  185jl21  bullock -loads.   The  decrease  in  the  trausit 
trade  was  chiefly  on  the  Indrdvani  and  Navldkh-Umbra  road?. 
The  made  road  that  passed  throiig^h  the  Khed 
an  increase  of  184i$  bullock -loads.^  In  1843 
where  roads  had  been  made,  a  good  type  of  cart  was  fut  taking  the 

?lace  of  pack  bullocks.^  In  December  1843  Mr.  Stewart  the 
lollector  dwelt  on  the  great  advantage  to  trade  which  would  resalt 
from  carryinpf  on  the  Bombay-Pooim  made  rcn  l  to  Sholapar. 
Local  inquirj  had  satisfied  him  that  the  outla/  would  be  met  from 
tolls.^ 

In  1839  un  inquiry  was  begun  into  the  outstanding  balances  some 
of  which  had  remained  without  examination  ainoe  1819,  The 
inquiry  lasted  till  1 8(3  when  it  was  almost  completed  and  luge 
Buras  were  realized.    lu  December  1843  the  Collector  Mr.  Stewart 
doficribod  the  district  a.s  prosperous.     Large  amounts  of  outstnndiuga 
had  been  recovered,  the  Government  revenne  was  punctually  paid, 
tillage  was  spreading,  the  people  were  gradnallj  becoming  more 
prosperous,  and  improvements  were  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  capital  expendea  either  by  Government  or  prirato  individuals.* 


sub-division  showetl 
in  M^val  and  KLeii 


*  The  dtetailn  are  : 


Poana  Erporti  and  Importt,  ISil  •  ISJ^S. 
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Bom.  QoT.  Rev.  fi«c.  1M8  of  1844,  112  113.   See  aole  S  «ii  nm  433. 
•Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  1568  of  1844.  134- 136. 
•Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  inCS  of  1S44,  111,  112,  13fi. 

*Mr.  Inverarity,  first  asakUuit  collector,  12th  October  1S43,  Bom.  Ckjv.  R«f. 
Bsc.  1568  of  1844.  114,  136. 

•Mr.  Stewart,  Collector,  1881  of  28th  Dcrfmber  1843.  Bom. Gov.  B«V.  Bee.  UN 
of  1844,  115;  Mr.  Inveraritv,  October  1843,  Ditto  134- 135. 

•Mr.  Stewart^  CoUmIw,  SSth  Dw.  IMS,  Rev.  Boo.  1M8  ol  1844k  IM-m. 
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Advances  wore  coiatinuod  in  this  yoar  cTiiofly  -with  the  objoct  of 
bailding  or  repairing  village  .offices  and  of  improving  the  water 
sopply.i 

To  any  one  who  knew  the  place  a  lew  yeai'S  before,  in  1843  the 
inOTOMod  popuktton  and  impviyred  market  of  Ind&par  were  notable, 
and  tlie  nnmber  and  ineroaaod  oomtort  of  the  villagers  were  equally 
striking.  Most  of  the  people  oonaidered  the  change  the  reanlt  <» 
the  1836  survey .« 

In  1843-44  the  rainfall  wag  snfficient.  It  was  nntimely  in  the 
■west  where  the  early  crops  on  low-lyinL'"  land  suffered  greatly,  and 
tilt)  iaLij  harvest  waa  injured  by  a  failure  of  the  latter  November 
vain  i  £4292  (Bfl. 42,920)  or  5*42  percent  were  remitted.*  At  Indipnr 
the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  fell  from  about  186  to  144 
pounds  (G8-72  shers).  Over  the  whole  district  the  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,000,881  to  1,055,282  acres  ant^  the  collections  fell  from  £76,958 
(Ra  7,69,580)  to  £74,442  (Rs.  7,44,420) ;  £450  (Rs.  45UU)  were  left 
outstanding.^  In  1843-44  there  was  a  further  increase  in  the  transit 
trada    There  were  no  local  mann&ctores  fit  for  exports  The 


aMpterVIIL 
Land* 

TnK  BRrriaB, 
Inddpur, 


*  Th«  detftils  were :  26  wells  made,  18  woUb  repwred,  4  wftter-Ufts  made,  aad  one 
datoni  tnada ;  SS  village  oAoee  tmflt  and  12  repaired.  Betidea  these  the  people 

h:x4  :it  their  own  expense  sank  ae^'enteen  wella,  and  repaired  three,  and  made  three 
uaier  lilta.  Mr.  Stewart,  Collector,  2&th  Dec.  1843,  Bom.  Qov.  Hev.  Reo.  1568  of 
1844,  74-76. 

'  Mr.  Prioot  aaaUtant  surrey  asperiniendent,  Snirnr  fiepor^  18th  July 

1843.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CL.  465. 

> The  details  were  :  Shivner  13*77  per  cent,  ItidApur  0*21,  Khed  6*13,  PAlal  O-,')!, 
Pnrandhar  {S&aviul  division)  2212  and  (Supa  diviuon)  1'20,  Bhimthadi  0  06,  UaveU 
reviaed  villagea  0  0013  and  unrevised  Ullages  5*68,  MiifU  1*01,  and  Foona  Olty 
213.  Bora.  Gov.  Ri  v.  R. .    17  of  1S16,  60-52. 

4 Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  ivec.  i5tj8  oi  ibi^  66,67,  76,  IQ6  16%  and  iLec.  U  of  LiH^  11G> 
I18»  180-18I,  TbadataUsani 
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According  to  another  stateroent,  in  1843*44,  uf  the  four  revised  sah-divisioiLB  Ind&piir 
ahowed  a  deoiMae  of  5468  acres  in  tillage  and  of  Ra.  2317  in  TCvennet  Bhimtnadl 
showed  a  decrease  of  2468  acres  in  tiU^  and  of  Rs.  141 0  in  revenue  ;  Haveli  ahowed  an 
increase  of  9098  acres  in  tiUaes  and  of  Rs,  1402  in  reveuuti ;  i'abai  siiowed  an  incrsaae 
ofSTSlacreeintfUMandaoMrMMof  BaSWiarfrvn^  17  «f- 

18M,  08-66. 
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common  grains  were  the  chief  exports  to  the  coaal ;  the  chief  retura 
truffle  was  in  European  goods  and  salt.  Mr.  IiiTorarity  CoUector, 
writing  on  the  Slst  of  December  1844,  repeated  Mr.  Stewart's  views 

on  the  advantage  of  opening  a  made  road  between  Poena  an(1 
Shol^-pur.  Along  this  line  came  all  the  exports  from  the  east  and 
south-east.  The  trade  was  hampered  bj  the  Bapdcv  pass  which 
was  impracticable  for  heavy  ordnance  or  for  laden  oirts.  How 
highly  the  people  valoed  carts  was  shown  by  the  laot  thai 
with  the  help  of  GoTomment  and  by  the  aid  of  local  contributions 
the  people  of  the  market  town  of  Ghndc  in  Khed  had  made 
roads  with  side-drains  through  their  town  where  before  no  cart 
could  pass.^  Of  late  years  the  north  of  the  district  had  greatly 
benefited  by  the  introaaction  of  potato  growing.  In  1844  a  large 
part  of  the  Bombay  market  was  supplied  from  Jminar.  The  culture 
of  the  Mauritius  sugarcane  had  also  increased  from  388  to  54 7  4 
acres.*  Tn  spite  of  the  spread  of  tillage  in  Ind^pur  and  Bhimthadi 
the  people  were  still  poor.  About  one-third  of  the  wells  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.'  Though  1842-43  and  1843-44  were 
faTonrable  years  and  the  adTanoe  under  the  graerally  improved  condi- 
tions  ooutinued  in  other  parts  of  the  dis^ct,  there  was  a  decline  in 
Ind6pur  nrtrl  Bbirathadi.  This  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  low  rates  of  Mr.  Goldsmid's  settlement  had  unduly  stimu- 
lated tillage  and  that  the  increased  supply  had  affect^  ^ces  and 
the  lands  ceased  to  pay  the  cost  of  tillage.*  On  tibe  Slst  of  l)eoember 
1844  "Mr.  Inverarity  noticed  that  the  decline  in  the  tilla^  area  in 
Inddpur  and  Bhimthadi  was  necessary.  He  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  in  those  sub- divisions.  Tillage 
might  bo  expected  to  go  on  decreasing  until  the  more  needy 
landholders  sank  to  be  labourers  and  the  eveuiual  contraction  of 
prodaoe  enabled  the  snbstantial  fsnner  to  oommand  better  prioea.' 
In  Supa  also  fhare  was  a  decline.  The  survey  measnrement 
had  Tnr\dc  a  nominal  addition  to  the  extent  of  lands  under  cultivation 
in  the  Supa  group  of  villages.  In  reality  there  had  been  a 
decrease  to  the  extent  of  5619  acres  assessed  at  £370  (Bs.  3700).* 
The  decline  which  had  taken  place  in  Ind&pnr  and  Bhimtliadi 
did  not  extend  to  Haveli  and  Pibid.  The  reason  was  that  Fkxma  was 
a  certain  market  and  that  there  were  moro  means  of  raising  watered 
crops.'^  Under  Act  XIX.  of  1814  all  taxes  on  trades  and  occnpations 
were  rej>ealed.®  Of  this  sweeping  and  ill-considei cd  measure 
the  Collector  Mr.  Courtney  complained  with  justice  that  it 
pressed  hardly  on  the  rural  people.  The  people  of  towns  wero  now 


>  Mr.  iBVWuity,  Slat  Deo.  1844.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  17  of  1846.  107  •  llOw 
*Ut.  Inrerarity,  Slat  Dec.  1S44.  Bom.  Gov.  Rer.  Rec.  17  of  1840,78. 
•Mr.  Inverarity,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  17  of  1846,79  •  80. 
*Ut.  Inverarity,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  17  ol  ISML  43  •  6^ 
•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  17  d  1846.  65. 

'Acres  10,387  w«ra  fhimvii ont  of  ciilthrati«n  and  4768        Iwougbt  aadw  fh* 
ploogh  ;  the  net  decrease  was  5619  acres.   Bom.  Chvr.  B*v.  Sm.  17  dlHB^  66. 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  17  of  1846,  €6  -  6?. 
*•  Bod.  Q«t.  B«v.  Bm.  S8  of  1M9, 107. 
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relieved  from  almost  all  taxatioa  and  ceased  to  contribute  their 

share  to  the  reveuuos  of  the  stato.^ 

In  1843-44  the  thirty  years'  reveDae  survey  settlement  was 
introdnoed  into  the  Supa  petty  division  of  Purandhar.'  Of  the 
894  Snpa  villages  twenty-five  were  remeaenred,  twelve  were  tested, 

and  the  rest  which  had  lately  lapsed  to  QoYemment  were  measured 

for  the  first  time.  Rnpa  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bhimtharli,  on 
the  east  by  Indiipur,  on  the  south  by  the  Nira  river,  and  on  tht'  west 
by  the  Sdsvad  division  of  Furaadkar.  The  country  along  the  i^Larha 
and  Nira  was  flat  and  aeamed  with  atieam  beds.  The  northern  and 
two  or  three  of  the  western  and  oentral  villages  were  hill^.  In 
common  with  Ind^pnr  and  still  more  with  the  Kurkumb  group  in  east 
Bhimthadi,  Supa  suffered  from  uncertain  rain.''  The  only  road 
for  loaded  carts  from  Supa  to  Poena  was  by  Khed.  The  chief 
markets  were  Sisvud^  Wai^^hor,  aud  Satara.  The  jvdri  was  inferior 
to  that  grown  townrds  M6dha  and  did  not  meet  with  aready  sale 
at  SUt^ra,  but  was  sold  at  a  profit  at  Wii,  Bhor,  aud  Sdsvad  from 
which  it  went  to  Mahad  in  the  Konkan.  DdjH  found  a  ready 
market.  There  were  few  carts  in  Supa  except  carts  with  solid 
stone  wheels.  The  first  survey  settlement  introduced  in  this  group 
was  by  Mr.  Fringle  in  1829-SO.  Aboat  1885,  when  these  villages 
were  in  a  state  of  depression,  Oaptain  Shortrede  reduced  Mr. 
Pringle's  rental  from  £12,870  to  £8898  (Rs.  1,22,700 -Rs.  88,980) 
or  27*5  per  cent.  Bnt  owing  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the 
revision  was  effected,  the  levy  of  Captain  Shortrede's  modified 
assessment  was  found  to  be  impracticable  aud  concessions  had  to  be 
made  under  the  form  of  diort  rates  or  vkH  and  of  leases  or  kaula,* 
The  following  statement^  shows  tlio  remissions  and  land  revenue 
collections  in  tho  Supagronp  of  villages  daring  the  twenty-three 
years  ending  1841-42 : 
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>  Mr.  Courtney,  OoUector,  2l8t  Deo.  1847,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc,  23  of  1849,  167. 

«B(mi.Ckw.Sd.  CLI.  621-645.  .    .   .  ^v.^      t  ^ 

'  Acrorr^ing  to  a  local  tradition  the  W»nt  of  nttO  m  j*???^?^  jSj^Sl 

BAratuali  was  due  to  a  cuxse.  Lieut.  E.  EvMtfy  tirilllttt  wpvUltMMiBt  €1  wrwvgt  SB 
id  8th  July  1843,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLI.  63©, 

^Bom.QOT.SeLCLL  W3,'.524.628.     ^.  ^  ^  ^,  ^  ,   .    ^.  . 

years  (1829- 1836)  of  Mr.  Pringlc's  settlement  ^^^^''^^ 

Ba.  29,230,  and  during  the  seven  ycAra  of  Lieut.  Short»de'»  Nttlflment  (1835-1842) 
tli«j  iaieiiittid  to  Ba  SB^m 
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During  this  period  at  Supa  the  rupee  price  of  millet  feii  from 
aboat  38  to  128  poiiads  (19-64  9hen)  for  jvdri  and  from  about  36 
to  80  pounds  (18.40«ier9}  for  hajri} 

Under  tbe  new  survey  for  the  Bopa  gnmp  fcbe  Koflmmb  dfy-orop 
latoe  wbioh  were  ten  por  cont  higher  then  those  introdmsed  into 

Inddpur  were  proposed.    The  total  new  dry-crop  rental  amount 
to  £5820  (1^8.58,200)  of   which  the  land  (111,768  acres)  under 
caltiratioQ  yielded  £4700  (Ra.  47,000)  or  an  increase  of  34  per  oent. 
For  garden  leads  tbe  sum  of  4«.  (Bs.  2)  the  acre  in  ezosss  of  dry- 
orop  rates  was  fixed.   Tbenew  rents!  of  gaidenlands  emoiinted  to 

£800  (Bs.  aooo).> 

In  1844^5  near  the  Sahyidris  tite  xninfall  was  enongh  for  the 

early  crops,  in  the  east  the  late  crops  generally  failed,  and  scarcity 
of  fodder  caused  such  distress  that  niOBt  of  the  labonring  cattle 
had  to  leave  the  district  At  Indapur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian 
millet  wjvdri  rose  from  about  144  to  ISO  pounds  (78-60  sfters). 
The  tillage  aieft  in  the  whole  district  rose  from  1,055,282  to 
1,063,127  acres  and  the  collections  foil  from  £74,442  to  £66,489 
(Bs.  7^44,420  to  Bs.  6M880) ;  £8125  (Bs.  81,250)  were  remitted 


Got.  8«L  €LL  690.  Th«  d«teib  ■»  s 

JnddpUT  -  Piit<u-Supa  Grain  Itvpee  Pri.--'^.  JS/^ 
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'  Bom.  Ciov.  tiei.  ULl.  bU,  521-645. 
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and  £8126  (Ra  81,2G0)  left  outstanding.^    Tlie  people  of  Bliimtliadi    Chapter  Tin. 

and  Indiipur  were  suffering  and  niisei*ablo.     Of  £8125  (Rs.  81,250)  LiSd. 

or  lOi  per  cent  remissions,  £7499  (Rs.  74,990)  or  92  per  cent  were   

given  in  the  lat6-crop  aub-divisious  of  Junnar,  Ind&pur,  and  TtaBamiB, 
Bhimtbadi.  The  good  soil  and  abundaiit  irrigation  in  Purandhar  ^44^4^ 
prevented  the  neoeeaity  of  lemiseiona.*  The  fauare  of  ram  ahowed 
that  the  great  increase  in  tillage  which  especially  in  Inddpnr 
and  Bhinithadi  in  the  east  had  followed  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Goldsmid^a  settlement  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  improvt m  nt. 
In  February  1846  Mr.  luTerarity  remarked  that  the  main  causes  of 
the  fan  in  tillage  were  the  poverty  of  the  landholders  and  the 

^exhanetiou  of  soil  from  eonatant  cropping.  The  more  highly 
assessed  lands  had  fallen  waste  because  tne  unthrifty  habits  of  the 
people  led  them  to  till  for  a  few  season!?  the  poorer  waste  fields 
rather  tliaii  speiid  time  and  labour  in  renewing  by  artificial  means 
the  exhausted  powers  of  the  more  valuable  lands.^  A  succession 
of  bad  seasons  had  caused  a  decline  in  tillage,  increased  remissionBj 
and  increased  advances.  Many  of  the  people  had  lost  heart  and 
mortgaged  fields  with  standing  crops  to  village  VAnis.  As  a 
mortgage  of  laud  in  most  cavses  ended  in  complete  transfer  of  the 
pKToprietary  right,  a  body  of  landholders  possessing  capital  might  in 

•  time  be  formed.* 

In  1845-40  matters  were  worse  even  than  in  1844-45.    Want  of  iS45-4(;, 
rain  especially  in  the  east  destroyed  the  late  crops.   It  was  only  by 


» Bom.  Gov.  iUv.  B«J.  17  of  1847,  77,  82,  122,  150.  The  ddtaib  an  i 
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In  the  forveyed  villages  of  flAveli  tillage  showed  ft  deereate  from  87,310  to  87,021 

ttcrea,  aud,  iu  the  unaurveyed  villag(.-^i,      in n  aso  from  12, ^26  to  12,274  acres, 
a  Mr.  Inverarity,  27th  February  1846,  Bom.  Gov.  llev.  Rec.  17  of  1847,  86. 
>  Mr.  Inverarity.  Collector,  Feb.  1846.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  17  of  1847,  81 -861 
«  Mr.  InvMMritj,  Collector,  Fob.  1846,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bco«  17  of  1847»  97*9^ 
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a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  tint  kipdholders  were  saved  from 
ruinons  loss.  At  Inddpar  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or 
^vdri  rose  from  about  120  to  72  pounds  (GO-36  nhcrs).  Over  the 
whole  district  collections  fell  from  £C8,910  to  £68,517  (Rs.  6,89,400 
to  Rs.  6,85,170)  J  £10,546  (Rs.  1,05,460)  or  12*88  per  cent  were 
remitted  and  £2776  (Ra.  27,760)  lelt  onteiandmg.i  Of  the  whole 
remissions  85  per  cent  were  granted  in  IndApur  and  Bbimthadi. 
The  people  were  so  impoverished  that  the  rule  against  remi^stoua 
in  finally  surveyed  villages  had  to  be  broken.  The  scale  on  which 
remissions  were  granted  was,  if  the  crop  was  h^f  a  &ilnre  a  quarter 
of  the  rent  was  remitted ;  if  nine-aixteenths  a  feilnre  six-eixteenthe 
were  remitted,  if  ten-eisteenths  half  was  remitted,  if  eleven-sixteenths 
ten-sixtpcnths  were  remitted,  if  twelve-sixteenths  eleven-sfYtoonths 
were  remitted,  and  if  more  than  twelve  sixteenths  hrul  failed  the 
whole  rent  was  remitted.  la  Bhimthadi  and  Indapur  about  15,000 
acres  passed  out  of  tillage.  Lar^  nambers  of  people  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  were  employed  in  making  a  road  from  flitaa  to 
IndApar.' 

The  season  of  1846-47  was  favourable.  The  early  raiu  was 
somewhat  scanty,  but  cppeciallv  in  the  east  the  lato  harvest  was 
excellent."  At  Indapur  the  rL][)ee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvari 
rose  from  about  72  to  30  pounds  (36-15  «^er«).  Over  the  whole 
district  the  tiUagearea  rose  from  1,102,088  to  1,148,755  acres  and  tiie 
ooHeotions  from  £68,517  to  £81,561  (Rs.  6,8O|170  to  Rs.  8,15,610) ; 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Kec.  15  of  1848, 10,  11,  60-63,  72, 100,  134,  Kev.Rec.23of 
80.  The  detail!  are: 


1844-45. 
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r.7 

7^ 
71 
88 
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147.214 
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149,.'<23 
IriO.OOO 
14G,442 
98,4^ 
88.9M 

Rs. 

11.400 

67,:i51 
121& 

•i 

»8 

Rs. 

&7&2 
6»7 
41 
eS75 
10,000 
2762 
ISfli 

Ra. 

1.63.306 
37,127 

1,08,73S 
97.892 

I.O^.IM 
«7,«S6 
9S.I88 
flO,8» 

ToUl  .. 

001 

^1,251 

ai.L*ci 

«,04,8DO 
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1,05,456 

27.758 

6,86,174 
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Bhhutliiuii 

Purandhu 

HaveU   

PHImU  ... 

U(«ed  ... 

21 

1 " 

CJTO 
4874 

i7a«.i 

324 

17,r)34 
C97f. 

0 

401 

226 

8663 

Total  ... 

998 

-   .  A  - 

8S,SZ1 

m 

1,05,947 

27,983 

6,8S,$V7 

«  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Beo.  \b  of  184^.  60-63. 72-74.  The  wMte  io  IniUmr  UMnand 
to  about  84,000  mtm,  Bom.  Gov.  8«1.  GVu.  S7. 

'  Mr  Goartncy,  Collector.  lOth  DwMnlMr  180,  Boai.Q«V.Rsv.BM.  I6oil848,  74; 
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£1928  (Bs.  19,280)  or  2i  per  cent  wereremitted  and  £2247  (Rs.  22,470) 
left  ontBtancUiig.^  Bemiasioiis  feillfrom  twelve  to2i  peroent  and  aboat 
40,900  acres  d  land  aaaeaaed  at  £8450  (Rs.  84,500)  were  taken  for 

tillage'  Remissions  were  still  necessary.  Writing  on  the  21st  of 
December  1847  Mr.  Courtney  theCollector  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  bad  seasons  remissions  would  continue  neoessary.  The  landholders 
nwe  notorioosly  improvident,  lew  had  any  capital.  Instead  of  saTinor 
any  sorplns  whicli  remained  after  a  plentiful  aeason,  they  squandered 
it  on  some  religions  or  family  ceremony.'  The  now  settlement  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Sapa  petty  division  of  Purandhar  in  1814. 
It  proved  so  successful  that  notwithstanding  that  the  Government 
demand  was  so  much  lowered  and  the  two  last  seasons  (1844  and 
1846)  were  indifferent^  the  increase  of  revemiB  had  moreuian  repaid 
the  cost  of  the  settlement.  For  the  three  years  bef(we  the  survey 
the  actual  collections  on  account  of  the  land  tax  were  £9909 
(Rs.  99,090)  and  for  the  three  years  after  the  survey  the  corresponding 
amount  was  £12|484  (Rs.  1,24,840)  that  is  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent.* 


In  1847*48  the  rains  were  not  so  good  as  in  the  i>receding 
At  Ind4piir  the  mpee  prioe  of  udiaa  millet  or  jvd/ri  fell 
from  about  80  to  95  pounds  (15-48  «^r«).*  Over  the  whole 
district  the  tillage  area  rose  from  l,l48,7b$  to  1,228^304  aorasand 


Ohapter  Yin. 

Land^ 

Thk  Brftisu. 
1846-47. 


1847-48. 


*BoBi.Oor.B«T.fieo.»ori840,8O,171,178.  Tlie  dMtflt  an  t 

Poona  Tillage  and  Brrmut,  18US- 181,7. 
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m 
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vr 

71 
80 
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AOTM. 
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U4,»4 

179.118 
153,618 
100,871 
84,688 

B«. 
t846 

8077 
8880 

em 

6117 
4S81 
17 
16 

lU. 
43 

7fe28 
ITS 
187 
1976 
6501 
&310 
457 

Ra. 
1,78,488 
d4,&66 

i,oi».a»6 

90.4W 

1.07.071 
71.175 
93,8ft2 
05.251 

«t 

IJOMW 

t7.768 

6.8&,17i 

087 

1^48,756 

19,S88 

82,478 

8.16.606 

0 

401 

225 

8<3<5'. 

9 

i062 

1857 

6352 

93S 

S7.8U 

M6 

81^ 

84^8,81.868 

Tbera  were  besides  in  1S46-47, 979  GotmiaMnt  hiBilatior  fddia  sadSAS  alioalad 
TillaM  aa<l  6S  aliBMtod  hainloti  or  vddia. 

•  Bom.  OoiT.  B«T.  Rm.  98  of  1849,  65,  83-85. 

•Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  23  of  1849,  172-173. 

4  Lieat.  Evans,  aasistaut  superintendent  of  survey,  13  of  18th  Feby.  1847  par*  fi. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVII.  71.  Writing  on  the  21  at  of  December  1847  ^m.  Gov.  Bev. 
Boo. 23  of  1849,  173. 174)  Mr.  Courtney  the  Collector  said,  'The  great  cheapness  of 
crain  is  likely  in  the  present  season  to  occasion  some  difficulty  in  realizing  the  revenna 
from  the  cultivating  classes.  The  price  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce 
ia  now  loll  25  or  30  per  oont  lower  than  it  was  at  thu  time  last  /ear,  and  as  the 
laadholdMr  naal  look  to  fho  8al«  of  Us  crop  alono  for  the  moMgr  with  whieh  to  pay 
his  revenue,  a  season  of  excessive  ohMfOMi  is  BOt  by  9Kf  OMHS  iO  &VOttnblo  tO 
him  as  to  the  rest  of  the  oommanity.* 

a  1327-66 
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OhApter  VIII. 


SURVKV. 

Parandhar, 
1S47-4S.. 


collections  from  £81,5G1  to  £81,845  (Rs.  8,15,G10  -  Rs.  8,18,450)  ; 
£2402  (Rs.  24,620)  or  2'S  per  cent  were  remitted,  and  £718 
(Ks.  7180)  left  outstanding.^ 

In  1847  tbe  thirty  years  revenue  survey  settlement  was  mc  i  odtice  l 
into  the  S^svad  mAmlatd&r's  division  of  Purandhar.    The  surve? 
was  bognn  in  1848  and  finished  in  1847.   This  group  oontaiael 
thirty-seven  Government  villages.    Of  these  one  was  at  tbe  loot 
of  tho  Piirandhar  fort  and  therefore  dwi^idled  after  the  g^irrisnn 
was  reduced.    Tl  hud  no  lands  attached  to  it;  those  belonjtring  to  the 
fort  were  not  measured  at  the  former  survey.    Six  of  these  villages 
had  lately  lapsed  to  Qovernmeot  Bdjri  and  jvnH  were  ilie  chief 
Iprains.   In  tne  soath-west  villages  hajvi  alternated  witli  moDBOon 
yvarif  wheat,  and  gram ;  and  gram  was  not  nnfrequently  grown 
as  a  cold-weather  crop  on  land  from  which  bdjri  had  been  reaped. 
There  were  a  few  patches  of  rice  in  the  hill  villages  near  the 
fort  of  Purandhar,  aud  a  small  quantity  of  laud  was  watered  by 
the  Earha  river,  and  in  one  or  two  villages  £rom  perennial  streams. 
A  line  of  hills,  an  offshoot  from  the  Purandhar  range,  divided 
Purandhar  from  tbe  settled  sub-divisions  of  Poona,  Havcli,  and 
Bhimthadi.    Tho  town  of  Sdsvad  sixtt^pn  miles  from  Poona,  was 
on  the  made  road  between  Poona  aud  6atara  by  the  liapdev  pass. 
This  pass  was  very  steep,  and,  as  its  ascent  required  an  additionai 
pair  oi  bullocks,  it  was  but  little  used  by  carts.   The  chief  portion  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  this  group  was  conveyed  to  the  Poena  market 
by  pack-bullocks.  The  Purandhar  mdmlatddr's  station  wrts  at  J^asvad 
where  a  market  was  held  every  Monday.    Those  of  the  laudholders 
who  could  afford    it,   pi^eferred  taking   their  grain   to  Pooua. 
Lieutenant  Evans  the  assistant  snperintondent  of  sorvey  writing 
on  tho  IStli  of  February  1847,  inclined  to  think  that  not  mndi  was 
sold  locally.    The  small  quantity  of  rico  that  was  grown  was  s<:)l<i 
and  used  on  the  spot,  chiefly  at   Purincha  and    Sjisvad.  At 
Sdsvad  millet  rupee  prices  had  risen  for  bdjri  from  about  54  pounds 
(27  «Aer*)  in  1837-a8  to  about  35i  pounds  (17i  ahera)  in  1845.46 


'  Bom.  G«v.  Biof,  B«a  1 6  of  1 3.^>0,  42,  43,  7G.    The  detail*  m»  i 


Poona  TiUage  and  Bevenm,  ISyi-JSU. 


1847-48. 
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and  for  jvari  from  aboat  82  poands  (41  then)  to  about  81}  ponxida 

(I5f  8Jier,s).^ 

In  fifteen  villages  of  this  survey  group,  daring  the  ten  years 
ending  l<S46-47,  the  tillage  area  rose  from  13,473  acres  assessed  at 
£1772  (Rs.  17,720)  in  1837-38  to  16,882  acres  assessed  at  £2112 
(Bb.  21,120) ;  remissions  fell  from  £207  (Rs.  2070)  to  £19  (Rs.  190), 
and  oollections  rose  from  £1565  (Bb.  15»650)  to  £2093  (Be.  20,930)« 
The  details  are : 

PmxMdhar  TUiage  and  Revenue,  1S37  -1S47. 
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10,904 

13,6«7 

17.824 

■J J  in 

l.^,3(W 

18«3-44  .  . 

15..'.3.' 

1»,870 

17.312 

lN.t!«-40  ... 

H,057 

18,206 

17» 

1C,47H 

lH4t-i^  .. 

l.'i,'>'>4 

1440-41 ... 

16.011 

10^ 

620'; 

14,034  1 

KH4&-44  ... 

\f<,im 

1»,«H4 

19,578 

ujm 

1»»MS 

5194 

14,251 

184«-47  ... 

10,882 

ai,i-.» 

187 

SO.033 

To  assess  their  dry-crop  lands  the  thirty-six  villages  were 
arranged  into  four  classes.  In  the  first  class  were  placed  ten 
villages  and  they  were  charged  aero  rates  of  2^.  3<Z.  (Rs.  1  \),  Xa.  \0\d, 
(15  M.)*  and  U.  d}re.  (10^  as.)  for  black  lands;  1«.  6id.(12i  a».),l«.l|<i. 
(9i  ns.),  and9ic7.(6ia^.)£orredlands;andllH(7f  <»-)>7id.  {^OM.) 
and  4flil.  (3^  as.)  for  brown  or  harad  landa  In  the  second  class  were 
placed  fifteen  villages  with  acre  rates  of  \  \\d.  (15§  as).,  \s.  *J\d. 
(13flN».),and  \8.\%d.[^\a8.)  for  black  lands  ;l.<f. 4 i'?,  (11  m.).  Is.  (8  as.) 
and  S^d.  (5  cw.)  for  red  lands ;  and  lOJti.  (6|  ^w.),  (j\d.  (4^  as.),  and 
4i\d,  (2|  «.)  for  brown  or  hwrad  lands.  In  the  third  class  were 
placed  nine  villages  with  aero  rates  of  Xs.  9|i.  (14i  as.),  As.  b\d, 
(11^  as.),  and  \s.  {d.  (8^  as.)  for  black  lands  ;  U.  2itZ.  (Of  as.),  10|<e. 
(7J  lis.),  and  *Jld.  (5  cw.)  for  rod  lands;  9|(/.  (6tV  ns  ))  ^\d.  (3^  as.),  and 
3|d.  (2i  fw.)  for  brown  or  harad  lands.  The  two  remaining  villages 
wereassessed  at  the  Saparates.  The  rice  lands  were  of  trifling  extent. 
The  rates  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Evans  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent were  Qs.  (Rs.  3),  4«.  ^d.  (Rs.  2i),  and  ^s.  (Rs.  lA).  These 
rice  rato.s,  compared  with  the  dry-crop  rates,  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Wingate,  rather  high  than  low.  Having  no  experience  of 
the  rice  cultivation  of  this  district  he  However  oonld  not  ^ive  any 
decided  opinion  as  to  tlieir  fitness.  Government  anthonzed  the 
Collector  to  make  any  rednctions  in  the  proposed  rates  which  he 
and  Lieutenant  Evans  the  assistant  superintendent  of  survey  might 
deem  necessary  at  the  time  of  introducing  them.    Grass  lands  unfit 


*  The  detftUs  arc 


Sdivad  MUUt  Rupee  Priut,  1SJ7-1814. 
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Chapter  VIII, 
Land. 
Suavai, 


Bdrdmati, 
JS47-48, 


for  grain  fouud  within  the  limits  of  a  landlioldei 's  field  were 
assessed  at  acre  rates  of  l^d  and  2^(2.  a$,  and  [^jas.).  Aa  ^ 
extent  and  value  of  lull  lands  were  but  trifling,  Govenuncnk 
authorized  the  Collector  to  oontinae  the  existing  mode  of  assessing 

them  nnless  ho  could  introduce  some  other  system  whose  working 
could  Ik!  more  easily  and  efficiently  superintended  by  the  district 
officerii  without  being  distasteful  to  the  cultivators.^  The  effect  ol 
the  diy-orop  or  jirdyat  settlement  was  to  reduce  the  rereoue  of  the 
tillage  area  from  £iOOO  (Bs.  49,000)  in  1846-47  to  £3390  (Rs. 
83,900)  in  1847-48  or  80  per  cent* 

In  1847-48  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  twenty 
villages  of  the  B^rdmati  group  in  Indapur.  These  villages  lapsed 
in  1844-45.  The  tillag-e  area  in  twenty-one  villages  rose  from 
44,937  biahds  in  1837-38  to  48,214  highds  in  1842-43  and  fell  to 
42,544  highdt  in  1845*46.  Collections  indnding  oessee  rose  from 
£1538  (Rs.  15^880)  in  1887-38  to  £1983  (Bs.  19,330)  in  1846-46 


The  details  are : 


Bdrdmaii  Tillage  and  Revenue,  1837 -1848. 
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1837-88   

184MX  

1843-  44   

1844-  46  

IMMt  

lAMI^lT  ««* 

BigMi. 
44,037 
48.214 
47.863 
48.081 
48,644 
Acres. 

Uttm 

Ita. 
81,106 
28,847 
28.082 
24,031 
28.208 

Ba. 

1808 
181 
069 
IMO 
1861 

23,880 
84,028 
24,891 
26,640 
34,614 

IB»Ml 

Rt. 
847 
840 
8846 
«<70 
6888 

tilB 

«U9 

Bm. 
0608 
4067 

6n« 

Rs. 

7016 
KM 
8182 
10.186 
6883 

MU 

venue. 


Rs. 

15383 
18.222 
16.760 
16,-^ 
10,881 


The  new  acre  rates  were  for  black  lands  la.  7 id.  (13^  as.).  Is.  4dL 
(10^  r/^?.),andlU(7  (7^.n^:);for  red  lands  l«.lH.(8|^Tir.),8f^  (5*  ns.) 
and  5^?.  (3^  a.s.),  aud  for  barad  or  rocky  lands  6|«i.  (4yy  a«.),  4</, 
(2 1  as.)i  and  2^(i.  (1$  iw.).  Ukti  or  short  rates  were  in  use  until  the 
new  assessment  was  introduoed  in  1847-48  when  both  the  uHi  or 
ahort  and  the  softi  or  full  rate  tenures  ceased.  About  1730  acres 
were  allowed  to  be  held  on  {stdva  kaul  or  rising  leases  either  till 
the  lease  expired  or  till  the  amount  was  as  hjgh  as  the  aurr^ 


>  lieutenaat  Evans,  osaistant  supenntendeat,  13  of  18tb  February  1^7  ;  Captain 
Wingate,  Superintendent  oCSuTcy,  188  ol  Mil  Cktober  1847;  OoTerameait  Lottar 
644  of  26th  January  1848- 

*  Mr.  Beevea,  Ck)ll«6tor«  mZ  9i  Isi  Oct.  1849.        *  Bom,  Got.  Sd.  LXX.  88. 
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assessmont.^  Compared  with  £2108  (Rs.  21,080)  the  average 
collections  of  the  iive  years  ending  1846-47,  £2896  (Rs.  28,960)  the 
survey  rental  on  the  area  onder  tiUage  showed  a  rise  of  37  per  cent. 
There  were  11,693  acres  of  waste  assetsod  at  M79  (Bi.  4790).* 

In  October  1849,  in  sabmiltuig  the  setteaeal  veport  to  Govern- 
ment, the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Townsend  remarked  that  to 
a  certain  extent  every  now  assessment  must  be  viewed  as  an  oxperi- 
lueut,  the  success  of  which  could  be  uitimated  only  by  the  experience 
of  some  jean.  He  prened  upon  Qovmmmlk  flia  mtoamfy  uA 
opening  more  roads.  In  this  group  of  villagH  bo  improvement 
could  bo  expected  unless  a  good  road  was  made  to  B^rdmati. 
Govornment  had  done  much  to  lessen  their  demands.  Unless  trade 
was  encouraged  by  the  opening  of  roads,  after  a  few  years  a  further 
reduction  in  the  Government  demand  would  be  necessary.'  Govern- 
ment approved  of  tlie  aetQemant,  At  tba  same  time  they  oheerved, 
^iparently  in  refereuce  to  the  iaorease  of  37  per  cent  in  this  survey 
group,  that  both  the  Revenue  Commissioner  and  the  Collector  should 
watch  witli  care  the  working  of  the  new  rates.  Government  had  sanc- 
tioned the  preliminary  arrangements  made  under  the  late  Lieutenant 
Naah'i  ■oparinteiidence  with  no  feeling  of  ooiMmim,  It  flhonld  ba 
considarea  as  aatandinfe  role  tliat  when  rates  submitted  for  approval 
are  compared  with  the  rates  obtaining  in  districts  where  tba 
assessment  had  been  for  some  time  revised,  the  manner  in  whioh 
that  revised  assessment  has  worked  should  be  fully  shown.* 

lSi8-49  was  an  average  season.  Untimely  and  scanty  rain 
injured  tha  early  erope,  bnt  the  late  harvest  was  more  favonrabla. 
Remissions  rose  from  2  8  to  4*9  per  cent.  At  IndApur  the  rupee  price 
of  Indian  millet  ot  jvdri  foil  from  about  96  to  144  pounds  (48-72 
shers).  Over  the  whole  district  the  tillage  area  fell  from  1,228,304 
to  1,227,898,  acres  and  the  collections  from  £81,845  (Ka.  8,18,450) 
to  £77,535  (Ba.  7,75,350) ;  £4061  (Bm,  40,610)  or  4*9  per  eent 
remitted  and  £1184  (Bi.  11^)  laft  ontstandiog.* 


Chapter  Yin. 


Bdrdtnatt, 


1848-49 > 


»  Rom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  2nr>  nf  1819,  192  105. 

-  Mr.  Boll,  .assintant  Bupurmtcndent,  '25th  i^ovembef  1848  j  BoSl,  (Jrtyv,  &ev.  ilco. 
205  of  lb49,  173,  ISO,  187  .  200.  201,  224,  227, SU,  M?, 
*  Bom,  Gov.  Kev.  Kao.  205  of  1849,  17& 

«Goy.  Letter  7214 of  eth  Dee.  1848.  Bom.  Oor.  Ser.  Bee^  100 i(  1840,  240. 
•BonuGor.Rev.  Bi«.  24  of  1851,  7.  U,  47,  fi2.   The  detafltiMt 
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In  1848-49  Bhimthadi  was  far  from  proBperons.   Mr.  Reid  tbe 
assistaQt  collector  wrote  on  the  25th  of  February  1850, '  I  do  not  fee 
how  Bhimthadi  will  ever  be  a  paying  district.   Its  population  » 
Bcaniy,  the  rains  are  yariable,  and  its  aaaeMment  compared  with 
that  of  tlie  neigtbouring  districts  of  Snpn  and  IndrCpnr  is  henvy.' ' 
In  1818  the  Hurvcy  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  Bori  petty 
diviaiou  of  Juunar.    The  survey  of  this  group  was  begun  in  1842, 
but  with  the  object  of  oompletinff  the  anrvey  of  Mangoli  in  ShoUpor 
survey  operations  iuBori  remaiucd  atastand  from  1842  to  1845.  Work 
was  begun  in  1845  and  was  finished  in  1846.  Bori  was  ])ounded  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  hills  of  the  BrAhmanvddi  petty  division  of  Junnar, 
on  the  east  by  the  Nagar  district,  on  the  south  by  Pabal.  nnd  on  the 
west  by  the  Haveli  villages  of  Junnar.    Of  the  thirty  villages  included 
in  this  survey  group  one  Tillage  was  annexed  in  1836.  The  <dimate  of 
Bori  was  ahnost  the  same  as  the  climate  of  north  F&bal.   From  the 
point  westward  where  Bori  adjoined  thn  JuTinar-Havcli  gronp  tho 
supply  of  rain  became  gradually  more  iincertam  and  less  plentiful, 
till,  at  the  point  where  Bori  joined  the  Ahmadnagar  district,  the  fail 
was  very  nncertain.    The  diief  grains  were  mUletSy  wheats  aod 
gram.    Til  ere  were  1304  ploughs,  338  carts,  and  7950  bnllocks.  Of 
2455  landholders  2044  were  mirdsddra  or  hereditary  holders,  29^ 
were  or  casual  holders,  and  118  were  ornndJcnris  or  stranETPr?- 

According  to  Mr.  Priugle's  survey  there  were  Vi.SGo  acres  of  Gov- 
emment  arable  laud  and  5093  acres  of  alienated  land  or  a  total  of 
79j958  acres  assessed  at  £7863  (Rs.  78,630)  that  is  an  average  acre 
rate  of  1«.  ll\d.  (1 5 1  as.).  Of  theUovemment  arable  area  24,8 1 3  acres 
were  wf^ste,  and  50,052  acres  were  under  tillage.  The  rental  on  tho 
tillage  area  was  iollO  (Rs.51,100)  or  2«.  (Re.  Irt^.  i)  the  acra 
The  area  held  for  tillage  increased  from  40,420  in  1829  to  50,052 
aeres  in  1846.  Remissions  during  the  sixteen  years  ending  1845 
averaged  £1035  (Rs.  10,850),  and  during  the  five  years  ending  1840 
averaged  €741  (lis.  7410).  Bori  being  a  long  slip  of  land  lying  in  a 
line  parallel  with  Pdbal,  and  the  climate  and  market  prices  in  both 
being  much  the  same,  the  Pabal  rat<?g  with  a  slight  increase  on  the 
red  land  were  proposed  for  Bori    The  details  are  : 

Bori  Swrvfjf  RaiM,  1846. 
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906  i  Gov.  Utter  9786  of  2ltt  Dm.  1856,  Gov.  B«v.'Bm.  16  of  ISKI^  m-UL 
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The  area  of  watered  land  was  condderable.   Of  657  wells  twenty- 

nino  wore  in  alienated  land ;  there  were  also  nnmerous  small 
channels.  From  botli  sonrcea  a  total  area  of  4100  acres  were 
watered.  Many  ol;  Lkes©  channels  were  ased  only  in  seasons  of 
more  than  average  rainfeU.  In  seasons  ol  moderate  rain  many  of 
them  were  without  water.  It  was  nroposed  tliat  tlie  rental  on  ^lese 
channels  should  not  ho  <lemfindea  except  when  they  were  used. 
Under  the  former  survey  the  aero  rate  on  the  garden  land  was  6*. 
(Rs.  3),  bat  only  a  small  portion  (48  acres)  of  the  watered  land  was 
inolnded  under  this  head.  It  was  proposed  to  imuose  the  Pabal 
garden  land  rate  of  4c'  (Bs*  2)  in  Bori.  According  to  the  new 
survey  the  ^'arden  area  amounted  to  4100  acres  and  the  rental  to 
£472  (lis.  4720)  or  an  arerage  acre  rate  of  a  little  more  than  2«. 
(Re.  1).^   The  details  are : 

BoH  SetOenunt,  1846.  ' 
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During  the  preceding  five  years  the  average romissiong  were  abonfc 
£740  (Rs.  F-iOO).  Derlnctiii  LT  this  sum  from  the  former  rental  on  the 
tillage  area  and  comparmg  the  balance  with  the  survey  rental  on  the 
occnpied  area  there  appears  a  reduction  of  about  4^  per  oent.  The 
proposed  settlement  was  sanctioned  in  September  1848.* 

1849-50  Beoms  to  have  been  a  less  favourable  year  than  1848-40. 

There  was  a  fall  in  the  tillage  area  of  31,170  acres.  At  the  same 
time  remissions  decliund  from  4'9  to  3*9  per  cent.  At  Indapur  the 
rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvari  was  the  same  as  in  the 
previons  year^  about  144  pounds  (72  ah&ra).  Over  the  whole  district 
the  tillage  area  fell  from  1,227»898  to  1,196,710  acres  and  the 


Chapter  Vm. 


SOkVVr. 


*  At  tfa*  supply  of  wftter  wm  nok  cmmgh  to  cow  tbe  wbiBS»  gtadmk  area  at  tlw 

a&me  time,  eacli  holder  irntcrcd  part  of  ms  land  in  turns  totliatflwaatDal  aBBOnntof 
land  watered  at  one  time  was  far  leu  than  4100  acres. 

>  Capt.  Landon,  aast.  supt.  9th  Oct.  1846  ;  Ldcat  Nash,  Sapt.  230  of  2nd  Nor. 
1846 ;  Capi.  Wingate,  Supt  Soathem  MarAtha  Cooatry,  IfH  ot  11th  Aug.  IMS  | 
Gov.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Cfomr,  S10O  of  4tb  Sept.  1848^ 
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Ghaptor  VUL    collections  from  £77535  (Rs.  7,75^S0)  to  £76,243  (Ra.  7,62,430)  : 
£3148  (Rs.  31,480)  or  S'O  per  oeot  were  remitted,  and  £1076 
(Rs.  10,760)  loft  outstanding.! 
In  1849  the  survey  setdement  was  introdnced  into  a  group  of 
^'^mS!so'^'  TiUages  of  the  BrtinnaiiTtfdi  petty  diTiaioii  of  Jmiiiar. 

'  The  remaining  nine  hiU  Tillages  which  oomtained  chiefly  occasional 
hill  crop  and  rice  land  were  left  until  the  survey  of  this  class  of  land 
was  undertaken.  Brdhmanv&di  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaet 
by  the  Ahmadnagar  district,  on  the  south  by  Bori  another  petty 
division  of  Jannar,  and  on  the  west  by  Madh  Khore  and  Harish- 
ohandra  hill.  The  hill  or  ddng  villageB  laj  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
Brdbmanv^  division  between  it  and  the  Harishchandra  hill. 
Brahmanvadi  was  separated  from  Bori  by  a  line  of  hills  steep  on  the 
south  or  Bori  side  and  sloping  and  broken  on  the  north  or  Brdhman- 
side.  In  this  survey  group  there  were  two  streams  the  Kas  and 
the  HnL  The  Kae  was  genenmy  diy  in  January,  it  had  a  very  deep 
bed  with  numerous  deep  ravinea  nmntng  at  right  anglea  from  it 
on  either  side.  The  Mnl  stopped  running  by  Febmaiy,  bat  had 
numerous  pools  which  held  water  all  the  year.  BrdhmanvAdi  vras 
on  the  high  road  from  Poona  to  Ndsik  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  top  of  the  Br4hmanv^ldi  pass.  The  Brahman vddi  villages  wsie 
badly  off  for  roada  There  waa  a  made-ioad  forty  milee  from  Pooaa 
to  ITkrdyacgaon.  IVom  Nirdyangaon,  though  not  made,  the  road 
was  fair  for  fourteen  miles  to  tlie  foot  of  the  BrAhmanvddi  paea 
The  ascent  of  this  pass  was  difficult.  The  pathway  was  blocked 
with  boulders  or  crossed  by  sloping  sheet-rock  Teir  dangerous  for 
laden  animab.  ¥iom  10,000  to  15,000  head  of  oa^e  yeariy  oroesed 
this  pass  loaded  with  grain  chiefl;^  r»  which  Uiey  canied  to  Jnnnar 
and  Foona  and  returned  laden  with  salt.  There  was  another  road 
leading  out  of  the  Brdhmanvddi  petty  division  by  Ale  where,  some 
years  before,  part  of  the  road  over  the  Ale  pass  had  been  made. 
At  Utor  a  village  in  this  snrvey  group  the  rupee  price  of  bdjri  was 
about  62  ponnde  (81  then)  in  1842^,  abont  72  poimdB  (36  aJbert) 
In  1848-44,  aboat  62  poonda  (81  »hmv)  m  1844r45,  and  abont  88 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  B«o.  24  of  1851,  2U,  220, 270.  The  deUils  an  t 
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pouuda  (19  altera)  in  1S45>46.  The  following  atatemeut  shows  the 
tillage  and  rerenne  dnring  the  fifteen  years  ending  1846-47 : 

Brdhmanvddi  TUlfuje  and  Revenue,  lSSS  -1847. 
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1841-42. . 

87,315 

38,102 

9162 

28.920 

l88«-aA... 

83,912 

3&,»S6 

778 

35,177 

184843  .. 

87.678 

38,410 

659 

37.761 

I8M>M... 

88,818 

86^849 

1848 

84,101 

1848-44... 

37,683 

:i8,665 

5687 

88,718 

1888*87... 

88.841 

85,861 

80,191 

18,170 

1844-46... 

80,.'>37 

38,141 

5618 

88.618 

1887*88... 

88,119 

Se.937 

1115 

85,828 

1845-46... 

37,223 

88,417 

I5C0 

96.867 

1838-39... 

33,888 

36,704 

15,867 

10,847 

1846-47... 

38.897 

40,377 

190 

40,187 

183P  !'> 

HariDg  the  fifteen  years  ending  1 846-47j  of  the  aTenige  tillage  area 
of  85,711  acres  aaaeaeed  at  £370.S  (Us.  37,030).  part  was  granted  on 
short  or  ukti  rates  or  on  lease  or  kauli  rates.  The  average  remissions 
were  £570  (Rs.  5700)  and  the  collections  £3133  (Rs.  31,330)  from 
35,711  acres  that  is  a  nominal  average  acre  rate  of  1«.  9</.  (14  as.)} 
The  correct  acre  rate  wai^  much  lower  as  revised  measurement  show- 
ed that  the  nnmber  of  assesaable  acres  was  mnch  greater  than  theee 
entered  in  the  former  surrey  record.  Captain  Landon  the  survey 
officer  attributed  the  increase  in  the  number  of  arable  acres  to  the 
fact  that  land  bordering^  ou  fields,  which  had  not  been  assessed 
because  it  was  thoaght  too  m>or  £or  tillage,  had  been  brought  under 
cultivatiou  and  improved.  This  Captain  Landon  thought  might  also 
aooonnt  for  the  irregnlar  shape  of  many  fields  and  for  the  aheenoeof 
boundary  marks.  The  new  surrey  left  ho  land  unmeasured,  field 
adjoined  field,  and  where  there  was  a  space  between  two  felds,  it  was 
included  in  one  or  other  field  if  it  was  of  small  extent  and  not  tit  for 
tillage.  If  it  yielded  grass  it  was  assessed  as  grass  land.  Patches 
of  bare  rock  were  deducted  from  the  nnmber  of  assesaable  acres,  in 
the  best  soil  the  former  measurement  was  found  generally  correct  and 
the  shape  of  the  field  more  regular.  This  was  probably  because  the 
whole  of  such  land  had  been  ineasnred. 

The  twenty-six  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rates  150  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  Indapur.  Tii© 
details  are  :  Br^Amanwidi  Survey  Rates,  1849-50, 


Botu. 

Indftpur 

BBinumriM. 

160  per 
cent  higher 
1  VUlage. 

100  per 

cent  ItiA'her 
1  ViUa««. 

60  per 
cent  htglMr 
ISVUlHM. 

80  per 
cent  higher 
11  Tnhf  ■■ 

'lle$. 

Res. 

Rt*. 

Jfaii 

l8t  Black... 

300 

750 

600 

480 

880 

2nd  do.  ... 

840 

600 

480 

384 

312 

3ttl  do.  ... 

170 

425 

340 

272 

221 

lat  Rod  ... 

200 

5<X)  v.W 

4CM  +  iO 

820 

260 

2nd  do.  ... 

ISO 

1*1  +  50 

260+60 

208 

260 

3rd  do.  ... 

7r, 

187 

150 

120 

97 

Itt  Barad... 

100 

360 

300 

160 

130 

2nd  do.  ... 

60 

150 

ISO 

06 

78 

Sid  dft  ... 

88 

n 

70 

M 
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»  CADtaia  Landon,  171  of  29th  September  1848,  pwraa  16,  19,  and  statement  2. 
IlioM  aTHi«M  do  act  quite  agree  wtth  tb«  ilgaras  is  th«  itataBwnt, 
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DISTRICTS. 


For  the  small  qaantity  of  grass  growing  on  the  edges  uid  rada 
MurtB  of  the  cultiTated  fields  an  acre  nto  of  14dL  (1  a.)  was  proposed. 

It  was  proposed  to  rate  a  few  acres  of  very  rirli  river  nlltivinl  .sr 
(Iheli  soil  at  3d,  (2  as.)  and  6(Z.  (4  ^w.)  higher  than  the  tirat  black. 
Of  rice  land  there  were  about  tweiity-six  acres  for  which  acre  rate^ 
of  6t.  (Ba.  8),  4«.      (Ba.  2^),  and  9s.  (Ra.  1|)  were  proposed.  For 
garden  land  an  acre  rate  of  4a.  (Rs.  2)  for  weH-walerad,  and  of  6t. 
(Rs.  8)  to  2».  (Re.  1)  for  channel-watered  land  was  proposed.  The 
average  rate  of  the  existing  Pf^ttlement  on  land  held  for  tilla*^  was, 
according  to  the  former  measurement,  2«.  Sd.  (Rs.li),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  new  measurement  1*.  6|<2.  (12-^  as.).    The  average  acit 
rate  aooording  to  the  proposed  aaaeasment  was  l9,l\d.  (84  as.). 
Aooording  to  Mr.  Pringle^  settlement  in  the  twenty -six  villages 
there  wore  51,038  arable  acres  assessed  at  £i862  (Ra.  48,G20)  or  an 
average  acre  rate  of  Is.  ]0f  J.  (14|i  off.).    According  to  the  revised 
measurement  the  arable  area  was  70,756  acres  which  gave  an  average 
acre  late  of  la.  4ld,  (lOii  as.).   There  were  besides  21^44  aorea  of 
giMS  land  OD  the  hiUa  not  meaanred  by  Mr.  Pringle'a  annrej.  It 
«aa  propoaed  to  let  them  hy  aootion  or  malia  aa  waa  dosie  m  tfe 
eaae  of  g^rass  lands  or  hirmys. 

The  following  statonicnt  ahows  that  the  survey  settlement  reduct^ 
the  Government  demand  from  £3336  (Rs.  33,360)  the  average  coU 
leetuma  of  the  ten  years  ending  1846-47  to  £2856  (Ra.  88,560)  Iks 
anrvey  rental  on  uie  diy-crop  and  garden  tillage  area,  tliafe  is  a 
ledniiioii  of  14  per  cent.  The  deCaals  are : 

Brdkmamvd^  SeUkmeiU,  2849. 


POBUE!;. 

SOBTBT.  1 

IMr-IMT. 

B«aUL 

a«aM.  \ 

Arm. 

ReoUl. 

Dry. 

Crop. 

*S,9SU 

Ra. 

fU. 
4»Z 

lU. 
S9.aM 

Acres. 

Ks. 
27,426 

Rs. 
lltl 

R.H. 

S8,U7 

Acre*. 
18.981 

Kb. 
4410 

The  proposed  ratea  were  sanctioned  with  the  modifioation  th»t 
the  first  black  rate  for  Utnr  in  the  first  elass  shonldbe  reduced  irca 
3r  9d.  to  38.  3d,  (75p  to  650  res) ;  this  change  rednced  the 
survey  rental  by  about  £180  (Rs.  1300).* 

The  season  of  1860  %va.^  on  the  whole  unfavonrnhle.  Partial 
and  irregular  falls  of  ram  injured  both  the  early  and  thv  late  <  ropfi. 
The  parts  of  the  district  which  suffered  most  were  Bhimthadi  and 
the  east  or  pkan  parte  of  Jonnar,  Khed^  Pihal,  and  ll&tal.  Bemii- 
sions  amounted  to  about  29  per  cent  in  Bhimtbadi,  11  in  Khed,  8  in 
Ptirandhar,  3  in  Ind&pur,  and  f  to  If  in  othw  snb^visions.  Over 
the  whole  district  the  remissions  showed  an  increase  from  3*9  to 
6  6  per  cent.  At  Inddpur  the  rupoo  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jtdri 
rose  from  about  144  to  76  pounds  (72-38  shera).    Over  the  whole 


'  Th«  aesistaiit  supfriotendent  Captain  Landon,  171  of  29th  Sept«ml»er  IMS; 
OmdMb  Wingate.  Sae  of  22Dd  December  1848  ;  Mr.  Townsend,  fiffv.  Cflnr,  48l4< 
Sfli  itnxMry  1849  ^  Gov.  Letter  1308  of  24(h  February  1849. 
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diMtriefc  the  tOkge  ana  roae  from  1,196^719  to  1^215,015  aeroa,  and 

the  collections  feU from  £76,243 (IU.7,««,430)to£78,032(R8. 7.30.320); 
£5196  (Ks.  5I,960)or6'6  per  cent  were  xomitted,  and  £417  (Ba.  4170) 

left  outs  tan  drug.* 

In  1850-51  the  thirty  years'  rovenue  survey  settlement  was  in- 
trodaced  into  109  villages  of  Junnar.*  For  revenue  and  magistehal 
purposes  the  Shivner  or  Junnu*  sabdivision  included  three  divisions^ 
one  m  diarge  of  »  mAmlaldibr  and  two  in  dham  of  mahilkans. 
The  m^mlatd&r  was  stationed  at  Jttnnar  and  we  mahdlkaris  at 
Brdbtnanvddi  and  Bori.  Tlie  snrvey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
the  thirty  villages  of  the  Bon  group  in  1848,  into  the  twenty-six 
villages  of  the  Brihmanvadi  group  in  1849,  and  into  the  lUD  villages 
of  the  Junnar  group  in  1850-5L  The  Jnnnar  group  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Bi4hmanv&di  petty  division  and  part  of  the 
<&jko1a  aub-diviaion  in  Ahmadnagar^  on  the  east  by  the  Bori  petty 
division,  on  the  south  by  Pibal  and  Khp(!,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
SahyAflri  hills.  Numerous  distinct  spurs  siretched  east  and  south- 
ea&i  irom  the  Sahy^dn^  gradually  falliug  into  the  plain.  The  ex- 
treme west  was  rery  rugged,  and  ao  broken  by  ravinea  that  baUoek 
and  plough  tillage  iraa  generally  impossibla  Its  place  was  taken 
by  a  hand  tillage  known  as  dali.  Further  east  the  valleys  broadened 
and  the  usnal  form  of  tilhcfe  became  general.  From  tlio  town  of 
Junnar  on  Iho  wesi  to  the  liori  petty  division  on  the  east  was  a  tract 
known  u8  ike  Haveli  group.    A  happy  combination  of  favourable 
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185^ 
58 
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72 
88 
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178,344 
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112,247 
ir-it,014 
203,026 
161.604 
102.770 
86.290 

14,370 
iei689 
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326 

160 

n9« 
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87 

"isi 

1116 
681 
81 

1.96,626 

08.004 
1,01,715 
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71.024 
1,01,190 

69,904 
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99 
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68 

»64 

72 
88 
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l»tj,637 
271,007 
119,768 
164,304 
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136.7C2 
102.297 
38.294 

1764 
351S 

13,834 
1,903 
8,236 

21,802 
1,898 
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17 
658 
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1981 

166 
1146 

1,23,338 
1,01,706 
1.01.604 
99.376 
87.880 
68,167 
97.897 
00.077 

940 

U96.719 

81,486 

10.760 

7,62,429 

987 

1.2I6J016 

61.901 
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18 

4SS6 

1611 

6907 

16 

8466 
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86.608 
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360,187 
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27,752 
20.862 
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64-02 
16-29 
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rain&il  and  fertile  soil  made  this  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  tbe 
Deooan.  Nowliefe  else  in  Pooda  wm  tlie  fal]  of  nun  so  genial  and 
BO  certain ;  nowhere  else  did  wheat  and  other  grains  yield  anch 
abundant  oiops.^  In  the  rainy  west  rice  was  the  staple  prodact,  the 

only  dry-crops  being  ndchni.sdva,  khurdsni,  and  other  upland  grains. 
So  greatly  did  the  excess  of  nioistnre  deteriorate  and  exhaust  the 
soil  that  after  yielding  for  three  or  four  years  the  laud  required  three 
or  {bar  years  of  rest.   From  this  wet  western  tract  eastwards  rioe 
gradually  disappeared  as  the  wheat  gram  and  millet  lands  of  the 
Haveli  group  were  approached.    The  western  villages  had  often  not 
more  than  a  scanty  population  of  hardy  and  simple  hillmen.  The 
houses  were  generally  small  roofed  sheds.    Their  wants  were  few , 
and  especially  daring  the  rains  they  were  often  left  without  crafta- 
men  or  traders.  In  the  Haveli  groap  the  houses  were  comparatiTelj 
well  built,  and  the  village  communities  had  the  usual  staff  of  crafts- 
men.   The  chief  and  the  most  central  local  market  was  Junnar; 
the  other  loading  market  towns  were  Utur  and  Narayangaon.  The 
rates  fixed  on  the  survey  and  assessment  of  Junnar  carried  out  under 
Hr.  Pringle  were  introduced  in  1829-30«  and  till  1850  continued  to 
he  the  hasis  of  the  British  revenue  collections.   During  the  three 
years  after  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  tillage  was  stationary  ;  dnziiig 
the  fourth  year  it  slightly  increased.    Each  of  these  fonr  years 
(1829-1833)  was  marked  by  a  yearly  fall  in  revenue.    The  years 
1633-34  and  1831-35  are  remarkable  as  almost  the  full  assessment 
on  the  cultivated  land  was  realised.   1886  was  evidently  a  had 
season,  hnt,  as  liberal  remissions  were  given,  in  the  following  yesr 
the  revenue  reaohed  its  former  standard.    1838  was  a  year  of  short 
rain  and  the  remissions  amounted  to  about  -iS  per  cent  of  the  assess- 
ment.   The  effects  of  this  unfavourable  season  appear  to  have  been 
felt  for  the  succeeding  three  years  from  which  time  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  till  1846.   In  1848  probably  because  of  the  favourabte 
eharaoter  of  the  two  previous  years,  the  area  of  land  under  tillage 
was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  the  whole  period.  The 
unfavourable  season  of  1840  caused  a  decline  in  tillage.  During  the 
twenty-one  years  ending  1810-50  the  tillage  area  varied  from  47,000 
acres  in  1829-30  to  58,000  acres  in  1848-49 ;  the  collections  varied 
from  £8500  (Rs.  85,000)  in  1888-39  to  £6500  (Bs.  65,000)  is 
1842-43,  and  averaged  £5466  (Rs.  54,6G0)  or2.*^.  \d.  (Be.  1  a».  i)  the 
acre.    In  the  ten  years  ending  1849-50  the  collections  avera£^H^ 
£5885  (Rs.  58,350)  or  2«.  id.  (Re.  1  as.       the  acre.=    In  1850  the 


<  Surv.  Supt.  205  of  25th  Nov.  1850,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  LXX.  69-70. 
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people  of  Jiimuur  wore  badly  off.   The  balk  of  them  appeared  to  bo 
deep  in  the  moneylemders'  books,  almost  literally  living  from  band 
to  mouth.    The  fow  exceptions  seemed  to  be  people  who  held  their 
lands  on  fayourable  terms  owing  to  some  inequality  in  the  existing 
assessment.   A  great  redaction  in  the  Government  demsnd  seemea 
called  for.^    To  ensnre  this  redaction  rates  were  propoBed>  which  on 
the  Isnd  under  tillage  iu  1850  rednoed  the  GoTernmcnt  demand 
34  per  cent.*    The  109  villages  were  arranged  into  five  classes 
whose  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varied  from  3.v.  6ti.  (lis.  1 1)  in 
the  tirst  class  to  l«r.  6d.  (12  ati.)  iu  the  ilfth  class.    The  first  class 
indaded  twenl^-two  yiUages  in  the  east  of  the  Haveli  gronp  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kukdi  river,  extending  to  the  town  of  Jonnar,  the 
tract  which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
the  Deccan.    Thev  were  chnr'j-ecl  a  highest  dry  crop  aero  rnto  of 
8«.  6d.  (Rs.  If).   Tiie  second  class  included  tweuty-four  villages  lying 
generally  to  the  west  of  the  first  class  and  was  charged  a  highest 
dr^-crop  acre  nte  of  3*.  (Rs.  1^).    Li  this  group  though  the  nul  of 
rain  was  larger,  the  soil  was  much  less  riclL    The  third  class  included 
nineteen  villages  with  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  2.-*.  6d.  (Rs.  1^), 
and  the  fourth  class  contained  thirty-four  villages  with  a  correspond- 
ing rate  of  2ii.  (lie.  1).    The  division  between  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  was  the  change  of  products  and  cultivation  from  wheat  and 
hdjri  to  hill  grains.   The  fifth  dass  contained  ten  Tillages  charged 
at  a  rate  of  Is.  6(2.  (12  as.)  ;  they  were  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the 
Sahy^dris.    As  rice  tillage  was  entirely  dependent  on   thn  rainfall 
two  sets  of  acre  rates,  G.v.  (Rs.  3)  and  bs.  (Rs.  2|),  were  introduced, 
accordingjas  the  laud  lay  within  or  on  the  skirts  of  the  belt  of  heavv 
rainfall.  TThe  wateredland  was  eitherohannel^wateredor  well-watered. 
The  Superintendent  proposed  for  well-watered  land  an  acre  rate  of  49. 
(Bs.  2)  in  excess  of  the  highest  dry-crop  rates  except  in  the  specially 
rich  gardens  to  the  east  of  Junnar  for  which  he  proposed  a  rate  of 
Ss.  (Rs.  4).    For  channel  watered  or  pntnsthal  land  the  Superintend- 
ent proposed  acre  rates  varying  from  2*.  (Re.  1)  to  Os.  (Us.  '<i)  in 
excess  of  the  highest  drj-crop  acre  rates.   A  special  acre  rate  of 
12a  (Rs.  6)  was  proposed  for  the  Hafiz  garden  about  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  Junnar  which  had  anunfailiug  supply  of  water.    In  the 
hilly  lands  in  the  west,  which  were  known  as  the  cutting  forest  or  dali 
ran,  the  Superintendent  proposed  to  continue  the  former  system  of  the 
billhook  or  koyta  cess.    Instead  of  the  uniform  koyia  rate  of  Is.  Gd, 
(12  08,)  the  Snperintendent  recommended  three  rates,  1«.  8<2.  (10  a«.) 
for  the  villages  of  the  fifth  class,  1#.  6t?.  (12  cw.)  for  the  villages  of  the 
fourth  class,  and  25.  (Ro.  1)  for  small  patches  of  billhook  tillage  in 
the  second  and  third  classes.    The  total  survey  rental,  including 
dry-crop,  garden,  rice,  hill-side,  and  grazing,  amounted  to  £5530 
(Bb.  &5,860).   Compared  with  £5667  (R&  56,670)  the  average  col< 
lections  of  the  previous  twenty-one  years  ( 1 829-1850) ,  the  total  survey 
rental  showed  a  reduction  of  £181  (Rs.  1310)  or  2*31  per  cent 
Tb»  foUowing  statement  shows  the  efEeot  of  the  sarrej  : 


Chapter  TUh 
Laii4> 

Buavsv* 

J  unnar. 


tankU  or  total  arable  area  of  this  group  was  75,000  acres  and  the  old  katnul  ot  total 
Wital  was  £8300  (Rs.  83,000).    Born.  Gov.  Sd.  LXX.  73. 

1  fiom.  Qov.  SeL  LXX.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  LXX.  115. 
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WeU 
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Channel 
watered. 

TolaL 

1  ... 

n  ... 
m  ... 
IT  ... 

T  ... 

Ra. 

88,400 
14,318 
4610 

4378 

Ba. 

21 
296 
2193 

688 

Ra. 

183 
161 
236 

Bo3 
292 

Rs. 

28,683 
14,485 

6924 
1M3 

Ra. 

29,0*1 
13,474 
4608 

1217 

Acres. 

27,057 
23.42« 
13,  sen 
17,6S«3 
0017 

Ba. 

33,722 
12,966 
4y2H 

5042 

Acres. 

24 

313 

1710 
640 

Ra. 

308 
2041 
6i*<} 

Rs. 

2173 
908 
81 

Ba. 

88 
i:>9 
29-1 
bil 
409 

Ba. 

14,071 
54^4 
7B1» 

aoM 

Total... 

62,260 

8197 

1216 

6S.168 

87.667^47,079 

aosi 

8068 

8167 

14;« 

Hie  Snperiiiteiideiit's  proposals  were  approved  and  aanetkmed  by 

Govemment  in  April  1851.   The  only  ezoeptioiiB  were  that  the 

settlement  of  tho  garden  lands  was  not  Approved ;  that  the  old 
uniforni  billhook  rate  was  preferred  to  the  proposed  three  classes ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  lands  which  required  fallows  the  rates  should 
be  taken  every  year  and  not  only  when  crops  were  grown,* 

The  season  o£  1851  was  as^in  unfavourable.  An  abundant  early 
vamfsll  wasfollowed  by  afiBunre  of  the  late  rain  and  great  loss  el 
erops.  At  Inddpup  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  fell  from 
abont  76  to  80  pounds  (38-40  shera).  Over  the  whole  district  the 
tilla^  ar^  rose  from  12,15,015  to  12,73,394  acres,  and  the  collec- 
tions from  £73,032  to  £80,402  (Rs.  7,30,320- Rs.  8,04,620),  £2835 
(Bs.  28,350)  or  3*3  per  cent  were  remitted,  and  £326  (Rs.  3260)  left 
entatading.^ 


>  Gov.  Lrttw  4180  of  ISth  April  1851.  Bom.  Got.  Sel.  LXX.  141  •  146. 
*  Bon.  QoT.  BiV.  Bm.  16  of  1855,  74,  90,  118  •  120,  148.  Tfa«  dotaUs  am : 

ratm  T(Um9»  mud  MmtmK  mo-mL 
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1 
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ToM  ... 
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99 
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68 

w* 

71 

88 
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196,0S7 
271,007 
112,768 
154,364 

KtS 

102,297 
38,294 

Ba. 

IfM 
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12,888 
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8286 

21,802 
1S88 
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Ba. 

17 
S&8 
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Ba. 
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1.01,894 
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90 
187i 

68 

r* 

78 
80 
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Ba. 
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15.422 
4 
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2603 
2T59 

Bai 

67 
52 
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17 
348 
88 
2166 

"-J 

l.S2,0d 
1.07,4«l! 
1.06,91» 
1.00.2M 
1,07^ 

1,00.30* 

70.sa« 

987 

I,n6j01ft 

61,M1 

4168 

7.M.884 

MS 

i4ra,8M 

28,3U 

8268 

8,0m4 

Remiasiona  in  Khed  and  Havcli  alone  were  in  exceas  of  the  prc\non9  year,  and  theia 
were  only  granted  in  unsurveyed  villages  where  the  old  system  of  petitions  and  in- 
•pectioD  uf  individual  losses  was  in  force  ;  and  where  consideraMe  (lamage  ha4l  bean 
■ofUined  owing  to  the  want  of  nun.  In  the  mxvvj^d  viUageo  of  tho  luirtbon  OTk>  ! 
JWiaoiw  ao  goiniariniM  wwe  glvoii  oa  aoeowit  of  fMlnre  of  rain.  Of  fhe  vm&mAam 
shown  against  Jannar  aboat  Kb.  900  were  nominal  Vieing  the  difference  betwe«i 
the  highest  or  hamdl  rental  and  the  actual  amottnt  of  settlement  of  one  ali^tiiiati>^ 
village  undorattMluiont.  Hm  laige  amoont  oi  tmBoamutm  tmt  failnre  hi  the  Mutton 
nb^viiioM  wm  renderad  aocniMTby  the  gemnl  inqNrodiiotiveiien  <rf  tbe  wana, 
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In  1851-52  the  survey  settlement  was  introdnoed  into  tiie  Ambe- 
gaon  petty  dmaion  of  Khed.^   This  group  formed  a  narrow  belt  oi 
oonntiy  Btieteldng  from  the  Saliyildrie  on  the  west  to  the  borders  of 
F&faalcm  the  east ;  it  had  Junnnr  on  the  north  nnd  tho  remaining- 
portion  of  Khed  on  the  south.    It  cotnprised  tho  petty  divisions  of 
Ghode,  Ambegaon,  and  Mdlunga,  and  contained  fifty-eight  villages 
one  o£  which,  Sal,  had  lapsed  ib»  prefions  year.  The  mdivaU  or 
western  portions  of  Ambegaon  and  Jnnnar  were  mnch  alika  There 
was  perhaps  a  smaller  extent  of  compamtively  level  ooimtry  in  the 
mdvaU  of  Ambegaon  than  in  those  of  Junnar.    The  products  of 
Ambegaon  find  .Tnnnar  were  likowiso  vpry  similar,  but  in  the  plain  or 
desk  portion  of  Ambegaon  cultivation  waa  almost  entirely  confined  to 
early  crops  of  millets  both  bdjri  and  jeori.   The  proportion  of  late 
crop  was  perhaps  lees  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  wnole.  Wheat  and 
mm.  were  grown  as  second  crops  where  there  was  irrigation  from 
wells  and  channels.    The  potato  was  considered  one  of  the  ordinary 
products  of  the  plain  villa  t^^cs  though  it  was  not  so  mnch  grown,  nor, 
except  in  Ghode  town,  wa.s  the  country  bo  suited  to  its  growth  as 
in  the  neighboariog  villages  ci  the  Ansari  petty  division  of  Pl&baL 
Two  potato  crops  were  r^sed  in  the  year.   The  first  was  planted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  monsoon ;  the  nfler-crop  was  planted  in 
December,  but  it  was  only'where  irrigation  was  ayailablo  that  it 
could  be  raist'd  at  this  season.    The  potato  seemed  to  be  a  favourite 
crop  with  the  landholders  chiefly  on  accoant  of  the  ready  sale  the 
produce  met  with,  to  dealers  who  made  a  praetioe  of  visiting  this 
part  of  the  Peocan  to  buy  for  the  Bombay  and  Poena  markets. 
TbtB  other  products  of  the  Ambegaon  group  were  sold  by  tbe  land- 
holders to  the  Vdnia  of  Ghode,  Senoli,  and  Ambegartn.    At  each 
of  these  three  places  there  was  a  market.    Ambegaon  was  a  great 
store  for  rice,  and  Ghode  was  the  chief  market  for  other  grains. 
Senoli  was  a  small  and  unimportant  market.   Mr.  Pringle'e  sui-voy 
settlement  was  introduced  into  the  Ambegaon  gp^>up  in  1829-30. 
Dnrin^  the  twenty-two  yeai-s  ending  1850-51  the  survey  diagram 
showed  that  tillage  fell  from  25.000  acres  in  1829-30  to  21,250 
in  1831-32,  and  again  rose  to  26,000  in  1836-37.    In  the  next  three 
years  it  fell  to  25,800  in  1889-40  and  again  rose  to  27,500  in 
1840-41.  In  the  neit  three  years  it  fell  to  24,500  in  1843-44  and 
dnring  the  remaining  seven  years,  with  a  rise  in  one  and  a  fall  in 
another  year,  it  vaned  between  25,000  in  1845-40  and  26,250  in 
1846-47  1 848-49,  and  1850-51.  RemisBioub  were  Rs.  3000  in  1829-30 
and  1830-31,  Rs.  1700  in  1831-32  and  1832-33,  Rs.  2600  in  1836-37, 
Bs.  1250  in  1887-88,  Bs.  2500  in  1888-89  and 1889-40,  and  Bs.  1800 
4n  i848-44«  1844-45,  and  1850-51 ;  in  other  years  they  were  less  than 
Bs.  600.  Theeollections  leU  from  Bs.  14,500  in  1829-80  to  Be.  12^ 
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but  only  in  Indipnr  were  remlMions  aprmted  in  «irwf«d  villaget,  tlw  mm  ■howii 

acwnttPurandhar  being  for  KAstia"?  vina^eB  which  were  nndertempt^ran,'  management. 
The  amount  aoinst  Bhimthadi  is  that  of  a  recently  lapsed  village,  whose  landnolden 
were  unable  top>y  the  so«l  OT  f ttU  nUm  of  wiiMiiMrt.  Bool  Gov.  Bmr.  IS 

of  1855  118-1^ 

L  lieut.  Francis.  Surr.  Sunt  236  of  4th  Dec  1861,  and  Go?.  Ees.  qaoted  is  Gov, 
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in  1830-31,  and  steadily  rose  to  Rs.  17,000   in  1835-30.    Tn  the 
next  four  years,  except  1837-38  when  thny  wero  Rs.  17,OU0,  thcr 
stood  at  Ra.  15,000,  and  rose  to  R8.18,UUU  m  1840-41.    Tliey  fJi 
to  R8.15,600  in  1841-42,  rose  to  Bs.  17,500  in  1842-43,  and  again  fell 
to  Bs.  16,250  in  1843-44.   After  lihat  they  steadily  roae  to  Bs.  18,000 
in  1840-47  and  fell  to  Rs.  17,000  in  1850-51.   According  to  the 
Survey  Superintendent  Lieutenant  Francis,  during  this  whole  period, 
the  remissions  were  very  small  showiug  an  abatement  of  only  74  per 
cent  In  December  1851  be  remarked,  'If  it  can  be  shown  that  under 
an  aBBessment  tliat  has  been  in  opeialaon  for  so  oonaiderable  a  period, 
tbe  reBonroes  of  tbe  group  have  not  been  impaired,  that  cultivation 
has  extended  acoompanicd  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenae, 
a  reduction  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  remissions  would  seem  all 
that  is  now  required/    Lieut.  Francis  had  passed  throapfh  the  group 
iu  1600  aud  liud  also  visited  it  during  December  1851.    He  was 
satisfied  i^t  the  bnlk  of  the  landholders  were  in  fair  oironm- 
stanoes.   In  the  hilly  west  or  ma  val  part  of  the  gronp  the  holdings 
were   small,  and  the  landholders'  means  were  generally  very 
limited ;  still,  as  far  as  he  conld  learu,  few  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  villages  to  seek  employment  in  Bombay  or 
elsewhere,  being  able  to  support  themselves  on  the  produce  of  their 
fields.    Consi&ring  the  superior  climato  of  this  gronp  he  was  ol 
opinion  that  a  new  assessment  equal  to  the  amount  of  former 
collections  would  effect  all  the  reduction  called  for.    Tho  rates 
he  proposed  were  3.9.,  2|«.,  2|.<?.,  and  2«.  (Rs.       Rs.  1§,  Rs.  1^,  and 
Re.  1)  for  dry-crop  lands.    For  rice  lands  one  uniform  rate  of  On 
(Bs.  S)  was  proposed.   1068  acres  were  under  rice  and  their  assess- 
ment at  the  revised  rates  amoanted  to  £138  (Rs.  1880)  or  an 
average  acre  rate  of  2^.  6(/.  (Rs.  \  \).    For  gsrdoi  lands,  Qs.  (Rs.  3) 
for  channels  and  4*\  (Rs.  2)  for  wells  were  proposer}     Tho  total 
garden  rental  amounted  to  £49  (Rs.  490).    Compared  with  the 
previous  year's  collections  (Rs.  10,915)  ia  fifty-seven  villages  the 
snrvey  rental  on  the  tillage  area  (Bs. 15,936)^  showed  a  rednction  of 
df  per  cent.  Including  waste  and  the  lapsed  village  of  S^il  the  survey 
tot^  amounted  to  £1951  (Rs.  19,510).    Lieut.  Francis  observed  that 
because  of  the  rather  s^RTity  population  of  some  of  the  villages 
near  the  Sahyddris,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  required  a  periodical  fallow,  the  whole  of  the  waste  would  not 
be  brought  nnder  tillage  at  one  time.   There  was  a  large  eocfeent  of 
hill-land  suited  only  for  <2ali  bush-clearing  tillage.    It  had  not  been 
divided  into  numbers,  but  was  left  iu  large  tracts  for  tho  purpose 
of  being  brought  nndf^r  the  koyta  or  billhook  system  of  assessment. 
It  was  proposed  to  continue  tho  old  rate  of  \8.  6(i,  (12  a8.)  the  kojftt* 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey : 


1  In  para  1^?  nf  his  report  the  Survey  Superintendent  compares  the  rpventio  at 
existing  ra tea,  U^.  18,2l&  including  lis.  130Uof  remissions  in  fifty-sevcu  villager,  vrith 
the  survey  rental  on  the  tilUge  Rs.  16,436  and  shows  the  reduction  to  be  9}  per 
ooDt.  In  pam  20  he  Add*  th»t  Bs.  fiOO  dionld  be  dedaotad  on  aoooost  of  remieaioM 
Ibr  Adds  ineretied  hy  ntiw  ntet  Mid  oonparM  tbe  eolleeliMia  Bs,  16,915  witii  tbe 
survey  rental  Rs.  15,M6  and  shows  the  reduction  to  be  of  percent.  Acciri;:,^ 
to  tbe  tabular  statementa  Ba,  1«>,930  aboold  bo  Bs,  15,436,  a  change  wliiuh  gives  a 
ndnolion  of  87  p«r  oant 
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The  {wopofled  rates  were  laactioned  bj  GoTemmeni  in  Maroli  1852. 

In  tlie  same  year  the  aweaeinents  of  garden  landg  in  thirtj  yillagee 
and  of  diy-crop  and  rice-lands  in  four  villages  in  the  Panndhar  sab* 

division  were  revised.  The  former  liigliest  rate  of  assessment  on 
watered  land  was  lOs.  (Rs.  5)  the  hi(jha^  or  about  13s.  M.  (Rs.  6f)  the 
acre.  Under  the  revision  aurvcj  twenty-seven  villages  contained  977 
acres  of  cultivated  well-watered  garden  land  which  were  assessed  at 
an  average  aere  rate  of  St.  S|«(.  (Re.  1  m,  10^)  or  a  total  of  £162 
lOs,  (Rs.  1625),  and  twenty-one  village!  contained  1153  aeres  of 
cnltivnted  channel- watered  land  which  were  assefissed  at  an  average 
aero  rate  of  4*.  6}d.  (Rs.  2  as.  ^)  or  a  total  of  £263  4*.  (Rs.  2G32). 
In  the  four  villages  the  cultivated  dry-crop  Government  land 
amomrted  to  4546  acres  which  were  assessed  at  £86  Ida.  (Rs.  868) 
or  an  average  acre  rate  of  4|c2.  (8  as*) ;  and  the  cultivated  rice-land 
aoKmutedto  181  acres  which  were  assessed  at  £27  16«.  (Rs.  278) 
or  an  average  acre  rate  of  3.?.  ffi.  (Re.  1  as.  81).  Along  with  tho 
above  proposals  LieutL  iuiut  Francis  the  Survey  Superintcudeut 
proposed  to  reduce  the  rico  rates  introduced  in  1848  in  tho 
m&mlatdlr's  division  of  Porandhar  from  69.  (Rs.  3),  4^.  6d.  (Rs.  2^ ), 
and  3*.  (Ra.  H)  to  4.'*.  6d.  (Rs.  2^),  3s.  6d,  (Rs.  Ij),  and  28. 
(Rs.  li).  In  confirming  the  settlement  GovcmTnont  oi*derod  the 
revision  of  assessment  on  tho  rice-lands  as  proposed  by  Lieutenant 
Francis  and  Captain  Wingato.' 

The  season^  of  18r>2  was  most  favourable.  Tt  w;is  niH;  of  nnnsnal 
success  to  all  engaged  lu  agriculture.  At  ludapur  the  rupee  price 
of  Indian  millet  or  f'vdri  fell  from  abont  80  to  112  pounds 
(40-56  skera).  Over  the  whole  district  the  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,278,394  acres  to  1,316J67  acres;  the  remissions  fell  from  £2835 
(Rs.  28,350)  to  £728  (Rs.  7280),  and  the  outstandings  from  1326 
(Bs.  3260)  to  £45  (Bs.  450) ;  the  land  revenue  collections  showed  a 
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^  The  Collector  Mr.  Reeves,  2842  of  Ist  October  1849  para  13. 
>  Uaut,  FmnoiB,  Survey  8apermteiid«iit,  1368  of  30th  Jane  1862|  165  of  21at  Jul; 
1862,  md  199  of  9rd  Beptwiiber  1888  ;  Mr.  Oovrhiej,  Bovenm  OommiMiflmr,  Zl' 

of  2Ifit  December  1852 ;  Government  Letter  196  of  1808* 
'  PooiiA  CoUector'a  OompiUtioa  of  1953,  143,  355. 
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fall  from  £80,462  (Rs,  8,04,620)  to  £80,072  (Rs.  8,0O,72O).»  In 
addition  to  repairB  to  five  wells,  one  reaetToir,  nine  village  offices, 
and  one  raafc-bouae,  the  new  works  aatliorized  in  the  CuUectorate 

during  the -year  were  two  well  s,  six  village  offices,  one  rest-lionse, 
and  one  rond.  Tlie  amonnt  sanctioned  for  such  works  dnriiif^  the 
year  enclnig  tho  30tb  of  April  1858,  under  the  standmg  ordei-s  of 
the  4t].  of  September  1835,  was  £204  (Ra.  2040).* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  working  of  the  1841  samy 
rates  in  eleven  villages  of  the  Haveli  anh-divkion  between  1841  and 


1853: 


^^emi  Havtli  VUlafifM,  Survey  Pe»iUt»,  1841 -t86S, 
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1842-43  ... 

S:ir.O 

5866 
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IMS^  ... 

i>i>45 

0062 

0062 

743 

%i 

1M4-46  ... 

8323 

5887 

6837 

1267 

688 

184646  ... 

f.S40 

5846 

1283 

677 

1846-47  ... 

8310 

5927 

5»27 

1070 

460 

1847-48  ... 

8455 

6991 

5991 

923 

9»5 

8667 

6082 

6082 

746 

S24 

1849-AO  ... 

S'T  I 

0273 

6273 

704 

300 

vm-i\  ... 

1  9016 

6316 

6316 

658 

m 

isn-st  ... 

1  9148 

6S67 

awr 

Stt 

914 

18:,- 

;  i: 
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In  1852  the  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlement  was  introdnce*! 
into  the  Khed  Kub-di vision.*  Khed  was  one, of  the  larijest  sub- 
divisions of  Poona«  It  had  two  petty  divisions  Ambegaou  aud  Kuda 
anbordinate  to  the  Khed  niAmfatdir.  The  aarvey  aettlemefDi  was 


*  The  details  are  : 


1861-62. 

1852-53.  ! 

■m-Dmnoii. 

VB. 
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■Und-I 
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Shlvner  ... 
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Br 

Acm. 

Rs. 

Ra.  j 

176 

1074 

■S7 

m 

14 

92 

l.S1.6$S 

Indipur 
Kh«d 

09 

l«*>:i 

62 

l,(»7.461 

m 

184 

1, 10,1 7*  1 

I87t 

I5,42t 

6SU 

1,06,01» 

187i 

4267 

96,871) 

r&lMj 

58 

4 

17 

1 ,00.260 

58 

M.B24 

Pamidhar... 

ni 

34  S 

771 

VlW 

1 

1,W,664  [ 

Bhimttudi... 

73 

as 

~:i 

18 

84,850 

HAVaU  ... 

80 

2759 

2166 

s9 

276 

341 

99.306 

Ittval 

182 

182 

73.SS2  1 

Totel  ... 

»4f 

l.tTS^ 

28.362 

82&S 

8,04,643 

»42 

1^16,767 

1  7278 

452 

8,00,721 

TIm  rtnuaAioDB  in  the  wh-ilf  liiitrict  wnountoil  to  0  9  iH?r  cent.  In  Kbe<l,  vhcr? 
tlie  new  survey  Bcttlemont  una  introdiict'il  this  year,  tbty  aniouuted  to  4-2.?,  w 
Khimthaai  to  1  86,  in  Puraudhar  to  0-9-'.  in  Haveli  to  0-27,  in  IntWpar  to  012,  in 
Shivner  or  J iinnar  to  0-01,  in  Pibdland  MAval  there  were  no  remissions.  Wkyal  was  «a 
uusarveyed  sabdlvisioii  and  in  it  all  the  revenne  was  collected  without  diffieolty.  Boeoi 
Cnlleotnr's  rompilfttion  of  1853,  2t5,  .3()1.  According  to  vnrly  or  \hanf  and  late  or  raki 
crops  there  were  two  divisiooB  of  instalnicuta  for  the  coUectiuu  uf  revenue,  15U)  oi 
Dec.  1852,  l8t  of  Feb.  l  sr.3,  I.ith  of  March  185.3,  and  1st  of  May  1853,  for  e«rly^  crops; 
•nd  16tb  of  Jan.,  Ist  of  Marcl),  l.')th  of  April,  and  Ist  of  June,  for  late  crops.  \*ot^v.\ 
Ooitoetor*»  Compilation  of  1853,  370.  »  Toona  Collector's  CompUaUon  of  l»53,  S'Ji 
*  Bom,  Gov.      LXX  10,  <  fimn,  Qov.  B«v,  Bee  172  of  1$68. 
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introduced  into  the  Ambegaon  gronp  of  fifty-eiglit  villages  in 
1 85 1 -52.*  For  the  remaining  129  villages,  forty-seven  rmrlor  thr  Klied 
ni;unlatf!;lr  which  stretched  further  east  into  the  plain  country  and 
oighty-two  under  the  Kada  mah^lkari,  survey  rates  were  proposed 
in  Decem1)er  1852  and  sanctioned  in  May  1853.'  The  hmds  included 
in  tliese  120  villages  stretched  about  forty  miles  &om  west  to  east 
with  a  breadth  of  twdve  to  eighteen  miles.    It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Arabepraon  lying  south  of  Junnnr,  on  the  east  by  Piibal, 
on  the  south  by  Haveli  and  Mdval,  and  on  tho  west  hy  the  kSahyadris. 
It  was  separated  by  a  wide  chain  of  hills  from  Ambegaon  on  the 
north  and  by  a  second  chain  of  hills  from  Mdval  on  the  south ;  and 
besides,  two  other  ranges  of  hills  which  passed  through  its  centre, 
divided  it  into  the  throe  separate  valleys  of  the  Bhima  and  its  two 
feeders  the  Ind ray nni  and  Bam/^    The  Knda  group  lay  close  to  the 
Sahyildris  and  contained  a  considerable  area  of  rice.  The  mdmlatddr's 
group  lay  further  ea8t  where  the  climate  was  not  moist  enough  for 
rice,  bat  was  well  .suited  for  dry  crops.   The  climate  of  the 
mdmlatddr's  villages  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Poena- Haveli ;  it  was 
better  than  that  of  P^bal,  and  was  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the 
Jnnnar  valley.    In  respect  of  markets  Khod  was  not  so  well  placed 
as  liaveii  but  was  better  off  than  either  Pabal  or  Junnar.  The 
husbandry  was  good  for  the  Deccan,  and  the  people  were  better  off 
than  elsewhere.   The  better  condition  of  the  people  was  perhaps 
partly  duo  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pringl&'s  assessment  in  the  villages 
near  the  Sahyadris  was  more  liberal  than  Lis  assessment  of  the 
cast ;  it  was  chietly  because  the  country  seldom  suffered  from  a 
failure  of  rain.* 

From  the  survey  diagram  for  127  villaofes  of  this  Khed  group  it 
appears  that  the  area  under  tillage  was  7i>,O0U  acres  in  1829-30  and 
66,000  in  1830.81  and  1881.32.     It  rose  to  73,000  in  1833-34 
and  with  a  slight  fall  in  the  next  year  continually  increased  till  it 
reached  81,000  acres  in  1837-38.    With  a  slight  fall  in  the  next 
year  it  rope  to  80,000  in  1839-40.    After  lH.39-40  it  continued  to 
slirink  until  It  reached  70,000  in  1844-45  and  1845-46.    During  tho 
next  five  years  (ld4G-l851)  it  stood  at  about  85,000  acres,  and  rose 
to  88,000  acres  in  1851-52.  That  is  during  the  twentj-three  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  revenoe  surrey  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  area  under  tillage  of  12,000  acres  or  1 5  per  cent.   During  the 
same  twenty-three  years  ( 1 820  - 1 852)  remissions  varied  considerably. 
In  the  Hrst  tour  years  they  rose  from  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  in  1829-30 
to  £1700  (Els.  17,000)  in  1832-33.    In  the  next  three  years  they 
were  £300  (Rs.  3000) .   In  the  next  foor  years  they  rose  from  £1200 
(Rs.  12,000)  in  1836-37  to  £2500   (Ra  25,000)  in  1838-39  and 
agaiu  fell  to  £100  fRs.   1000)  in  1830-10.    Between  1840  and 
1848,  except  in  1841-42  when  they  were  £1500  (Hs.  15,000)^ 


»Oov.  letter  1624  of  9th  March  18r.2.  Comp.  48  of  1852  ;  Lieiit.  J.  Franc!*,  Sivvey. 
Sopcrintondoitt,  -199  of  '24th  DccciiiWr  1852  ;  Rev.  Roc,  172  of  1853,  95. 

'Gov.  lies.  I^Ali  oi  .Srd  May  1853,  Poona  Collector's  Compilation  of  1853,  .37. 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  172  of  1853,  79,  %. 

4  Captaui  G.  Wingate,  Survey  Conuuiaaiouer,  31  of  13th  Junoaiy  1853  ;  Bom.  Clor« 
jB«v.  Bee.  172  of  1858, 85-87. 
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ihey  wied  from  £200  to  £500  (Rs.  2000  -  5000).  In  tlie 
wmaining  fonr  yoars  (1848-1852)  they  foil  from  £1800  (Ra  18,000) 
in  1818-49  to  £1100  (Rs.  11,000)  in  1851-52.  In  the  first  foor 
years  collections  fell  from  £5500  (Rs.  55,000)  in  1829-30  to  £4800 
(Rs.  48,000)  in  1832-3:3.  In  the  next  six  years  they  fell  from  £G50U 
(Ra  65,000)  in  1888*84  to  £5500  (Rs.  55,000)  in  1888-89.  In  tbo 
next  nine  years,  except  1841-42  when  they  were  a  little  below 
£6500  (Rs.  65,000),  they  rose  from  £7000  (Ra.  70,000)  in  1839-40 
to  £7700  (Rs.  77,000)  in  1847-48.  In  lSi8-40  they  fell  to  £6300 
(Rs.  63,000)  and  from  that  i-ose  to  £7200  (Rs.  72,000)  in  18M-52.» 

Under  the  revenue  snrvey  sctiiemeut  the  120  villages  of  this  Khed 
group  were  arranged  in  Hve  classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  ratea 
yarymg  from  3^.  Sd.  (Rs.  1|)  in  the  first  class  to  2».  (Be,  1)  in 
the  fif£h  class.   The  highest  rate  was  applied  to  a  group  of  Tillages 
Ijring  along  the  Poona-Jannar  road.    These  villag'es  possessed 
saperior  advrinfni^es  for  the  carriage  of  produce  to  Poona  and  also 
©n]oyed  a  rlimato  favourable  to  dry  crops.    The  lower  rato^  were 
for  groups  lying  east  of  the  Pooua-Jiinnar  road  where  the  climate 
became  drier  and  to  the  vest  whm  the  moisture  was  exoesaiTe; 
the  lowest  rates  were  for  the  Sahyidri  viUages  where  jvart  and 
hdj'ri  could  not  grow.    The  highest  acre  rates  for  rice  land  vrere 
fixed  at  Ss.  (Rs.  4)  in  the  villages  nwirtlic  Sahyjldris,  7*f.  (Rs. 
for  the  next  group,  and  Qs.  (Rs.  3)  for  the      np  further  east  where 
the  fall  of  rain  was  hardly  enough  for  rice.    1  here  were  4425  acres 
of  rice  with  an  assessment  of  £720  (Rs.  7200)^  that  is  an  ayerafe 
acre  rate  of  os.  Sd,   (R&  1 1).   The  area  of  garden  tillage  was 
small.    The  highest  rates  fixed  for  garden  land  were,  Qa.  (Rs.  3) 
for  channel-watered  or  and        (Rs.  2)  for  well-watorod 

or  motrtMhal.  851  acres  of  channel-watered  land  were  assessed 
at  £112  (Rs.  1120)  and  G76  acres  of  well-watered  land  at  £123 
(Rs.  1280).  No  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  hill  lands 
inaoeessible  to  the  plough.  They  oonHsned  to  be  let  for  cultiTs- 
tion  on  the  billhook  or  koyta  system.  The  following  statement  ahowa 
the  effect  of  the  survey : 

Khed  SeUknu$U,  ISMSS, 
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•  Of  llMMOoe  lapsed  in  1844.46  liidttMoUwr  Id  18IM8L  Bev.  Bm  ITS  of  1853,  IMl 
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1853-54>  was  an  unusually  bad  uuusuu.  The  soabh-west  mousoou 
began  with  ezcoBawe  rain  followed  by  dronght,  reUered-m  some 
places  by  a  fow  showers.    Large  soma  had  to  bo  remitted.  Afc 

Inddpur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  was  the  same  as 
in  the  last  year,  about  112  poands  (06  shera).  Ovor  the  whole 
district  the  tillage  area  rose  from  1,316,767  to  l,368,4:it)  acres  and 
the  collections  fell  from  £80,072  (Rs.  8,00,720)  to  £72,470 
(Be.  7,24,760} ;  £8294  (Bs.  82,940)  or  10-2  per  oeat  were  remitted 
and  £250  (Rs.  2500)  left  oatstanding.i 

In  1853-54  the  survey  settlement  was  introdnoed  into  tbe  180 

Gh>Ternment  villages  of  the  M&val  sub-division  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  district.^  Mdval  wa.s  bounded  on  the  west  by  Thtlna, 
on  the  north  by  Khed,  on  the  ca.st  by  Havelt,  and  on  the  sonth  by 
Bhor.  The  sub-division  contained  a  main  group  of  102  villages 
called  MAvaX,  and  to  the  sonth  of  the  main  group  a  minor  group  of 
78  villages  odled  Mulshi.  In  general  featores  MAval  was  like  the 
Sahyidri  snb-divisions  whioh  had  been  settled  before.  Except  the 
range  which  was  ptrengthcncd  bj  tho  forts  of  Lohogad  and  Visj^pnr 
the  Mdvai  hill  ranges  wore  not  so  largo  as  those  further  north,  and, 
except  in  the  western  Mulshi  villages,  the  valleys  were  more  open, 
broader,  sad  leveller.  Close  to  the  Sahytfdris  the  rainfidl  was 
yeiy  maoh  heavier  than  In  anj  other  part  01  the  sub-division.  The 
chief  products  of  tiiie  dry-crop  tftjirayak  lands  were  n4e^f»  tava,  and 


^fioDL  Gov.  £ev.  Bee  17  of  1858,  10,  167,  200,  238.   The  dsteik »•  : 
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til  for  the  early  liarvfst,  and  wheat  and  gram  for  tlie  late  hant-t 
Small  areas  of  J»d/ri  a.iidjvdri  were  grown  iu  a  few  of  the  eastern 
villages.    The  black  soil  lands  were  suited  onl^r  for  late  crops.  Kiot 
was  the  crop  from  wkich  ihelapdliolders  paid  their  revenue.  Host 
of  &e  rice  went  to  Poonai  a  littlo  went  below  the  Sahy^ris,  and 
a  still  smaller  share  was  kept  for  local  retail  sale  at  V arangam, 
Kliandjlln,  anel  other  ohicf  lialtinpf  places  nh>Tij^  the  Bombay-!  V^na 
road.    The  only  manure  was  wood  and  grass  ashes  with  ^vhicll  the 
rice  nursery  beds  were  covered.    Mr.  Pringles  settlement  of  the 
"M&vaX  vilUiges  had  been  a  Bneoeas.   During  the  twenty-three  yetrs 
it  had  been  in  force  not  more  tiian  five  per  cent  of  remiaaions  had 
been  required.  In  the  ten  yean  ending  1852  theqiroad  of  tillage  had 
been  steady,  and  in  1852  it  wns  rapid. ^    As   in  several  otlior  parts 
of  the   Presidency,  where  light   rates   were   in  force,    the  light 
assessment  bad  brought  with  it  a  plague  of  Mdrwan  V'anis^  keen 
caloolators,  who  did  not  make  advances  to  the  people  unless  they 
knew  that  they  could  make  money  ont  of  the  land  ii  it  was  thrown 
on  their  hands.    The  village  along  the  Bombay  road  were  filled 
with  "Mdrwdris  who  had  managed  to  get  the  great  body  of  the 
people  deep  in  tlieir  Ixjoks.    The  people  were  more  oppressed  with 
debt  in  that  part  of  the  mdudatdar's  division  than  in  any  other 
snb-diyision  ox  the  coUectorate.   A  MArw^ri  or  a  MArwixi's  ageut 
generally  Inrked  about  the  landholder's  stackyard  when  any 
thrashing  was  going  on,  ready  to  step  in  and  carry  off  the  bulk  of 
the  produce.    Some  change  in  the  relations  between  the  landholders 
and  the  moneylenders  was  urgently  wanted.    Tu  the  !Mulshi  gruup 
though  the  rates  were  higher^  there  wei'e  no  Alarwaris  and  the 


'  The  survey  dia^am  for  178  Mdval  vilLoges  gives  the  following  4«taili  fqr  tlM 
twenty -ihroo  yean  since  Mr.  Priuglc's  settlemeut  in  1830-31 : 
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DftT^Caor. 

Rica. 

TOTAU. 

Tillngo. 

Rctnifl- 
siona. 

Collec- 
tion*. 

Retnia- 
Mions. 

Colleo- 

tiODI. 

Tillage. 

Rfinls- 

•iOD*. 

CoSve. 

tifMI*. 

1830-Sl   

188132   

lt*;ij-.f:!   

l&ii;.3»   

1884-35   

iscii-se   

1836-  37   

1837-  88   

1*88-39   

1830-40   

ia4i-«s     „.  ... 

lS€ft*44  •*> 

'  AS  «■>• 
184A*4tf        •*«  b«« 
184^-47  »«« 
18*7.48   

1848-  40   

1849-  60   , 

1850^1   ' 

1851-53  ^ 

Amm. 

2S.000 
21.000 
21.000 
21.0<)0 
23,000 
24,000 
»,5<'0 
i*,500 
24,000 
21,500 
S4,000 
»,000 
S«,£00 
St,000 
M.soo 

S3,500 
24,000 
26,000 
24,400 

25,600 

W.'K'O 

33.400 

IU. 

2000 
500 
8000 
200 
200 
300 
SftOO 
8000 
8500 
8000 
1000 

mo 
coo 

800 
200 
500 
200 
800 
3W 

;iiM> 
100 

B». 

I'J.SOO 
15.0.  0 
11.01)0 
14,600 
15,000 
17,M\0 
14,500 
14,000 
13,000 
18,000 
lfi.000 
J8,000 
15,000 
14,000 
I4.20O 
14.500 
15.000 
16,500 
15.500 
I. ..600 
17,500 
21,000 
J'.'.OOO 

Amm. 

11,(XK1 
lO.fKlO 

10,000 
10.500 
10.500 
10,500 
10,5t>0 

i(>,:>oo 

11,000 
11,000 
U.OiK) 
ll.OW 
11.600 
11,000 
11.000 
U,600 
11.6*10 
11.700 
11,800 
11.000 
11,800 
11.500 
11,800 

9m. 

3000 
600 
5500 
200 
iOO 
500 
4000 
86O0 
4»100 
40(>0 
1600 
2500 
1000 
700 

aoo 

no 

500 
300 
300 

aoo 

500 
200 
100 

i 

Rs. 

81,000 
31,000 
27.000 
33.000 
38.000 
33,000 
28.600 
20.000 
2i>,500 
31.000 
82,600 
81,600 
34.000 

83,  ^ 
S4,flO0 

84,  MO 
84..'.00 
85.500 
85,500 
86,500 
S«I.O0O 
9«.200 
34,300 

Aerrt. 

3A,000 
81,000 
81.000 
81,000 
33,  .100 
30.500 
80,000 
35.000 
85,000 
35,500 
85,000 
34,000 
86,000 
33,000 
83.600 
35,000 
85,500 
3«.70O 
80,200 
38,500 
88,800 
S».6»>0 
45.200 

IU. 

MOO 
1000 
8500 

400 

400 

7<0 
7000 
8500 
7600 

70OO 

2600 
4500 
1500 
l.'iOO 

400 
1000 

700 

600 

800 

500 

4<v»  i 
900  j 

88,0i« 

47.5tt> 

46,000  1 

50,500 

4S,A0» 

43.«.>«  I 

42,fc» 

44,000 

47.SO0 

44,500 

trS 

61.fl«0, 
S1,0K>  1 

55,5«  1 
&7.30a 
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people  were  much  better  off.'^  GoTemment  did  not  agree  with 
Captiiia  Francis  in  explaining  the  impoTorished  state  of  tho  Mtival 

landholLlers  bv  the  excessive  exactions  of  moncvlt  iuliii'j'  Marwdris.^ 
In  t)ie  west  the  rainfall  wfis  too  heavy  for  dry-crops;  the  best 
dry-crops  were  grown  in  the  eastern  villages.  Captain  Francis 
proposed  fonrehieseB  of  dry-crop  land.  The  first  olasB  with  an  acre 
i*ate  of  3b.  (Rs.  l\)  indaded  the  villages  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
Mdval  group  touching  on  Khed;'  the  secood  class  rate  of  2s.  \)d» 
(Rs.  1^)  was  applied  to  the  gronp  of  villages  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  first  class  villages;  the  third  class  rate  of  2^.  6d.  (R.s,l|) 
wu^  applied  to  a  group  west  of  the  second  class  villages ;  and  liio 
fourth  elasa  rate  of  2*.  (Re.l)  was  applied  to  the  villages  lying 
along  the  crest  of  the  Sahyddris  and  on  the  sides  of  tlic  lulls.  The 
villages  along  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Bombay-Poona 
road  made  considerable  profits  frorn  thoir  nplands  or  rtntls  by  selling 
grass  to  the  numerous  cart  and  pack  bullocks  that  were  daily 
halting  at  tho  diiferent  stages  on  tho  road.  For  this  reason 
KhandAla  and  some  other  villages  near  the  Sahyddris  were  brought 
into  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  class* 

As  abundant  rainfall  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
successful  rice  prowinf^*,  it  mig^ht  be  supposed  that  rice  lauds  would 
be  valuable  in  prc»purtion  to  their  nearness  to  the  Sahyadris.  Local 
iuquiry  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  best  rice  lands 
were  not  in  the  Sabyidri  villages,  nor  were  the  least  prodaotive 
rice  lands  in  the  m(»t  easterly  vill  tges.  Both  in  the  main  MAval 
gronp  and  in  the  smaller  Mulshi  group  the  best  rice  lands  wore 
near  the  middle  of  the  tract.*  Tn  cln^sln**-  the  rice  lands,  with 
Captain  Wingate's  approval,  Captain  I  lancis  aiiopted  the  system 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  into  the  Ndsik  and  Ahmadnagar 
hilly  rice  lands.  The  chief  change  introduced  was  in  basing  tho 
valuation  on  the  kind  of  rice  grown  and  not  on  the  character  of  the 
embankment.'  Under  these  principles  the  rice  lands  were 
;i '-ranged  under  four  classes  with  acre  rates  of  9/*.  88.  la.  and  Gs. 
(lis.  4^,  Hs.  4,  Rs.  3^,  and  Rs.  3).  In  distributing  these  rateR  the  rate 
of  9«.  (Rs.  4^)  was  applied  to  some  villages  of  the  Mulshi  group  whose 
dry-crop  lands  belonged  to  the  first  and  second  classes.  The  rates 
of  8«.  and  7«.  (Bs.  4  and  Rs.  3 \)  were  applied  to  the  Mulshi  villagea 
whose  dry-crop  lands  broiicrlit  them  into  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
and  to  all  villajji-es  of  the  mam  Maval  group  whose  dry-crop  lands 
brought  them  into  the  first  second  and  third  classes.  The  rate  of 
6s.  (Bs.  8)  was  applied  to  tXi  the  fourth  class  dry -crop  villages  in 
tike  main  MAval  group. 

Compared  with  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1852-53  the  survey 
rental  of  the  land  hold  for  tillage  at  the  time  of  the  survey  showed 
arise  from  £  t8:)2  fHs.  48,320)  to  £5289  (Rs.  .52,800)  ;  compared 
with  the  ten  years  ending  1852-53  it  showed  a  rise  from  £5191  (Rs. 
51»910)  to  £5289  (Rs.  52,890) ;  and  compared  with  the  year  1852-53 


Chapter  Vin* 
Land. 

Svftvsr. 


'CaptaiD  Francis,  31gt  January  1854,  Bom.  Gov  Sel.  LXX.  6-7. 
'Govt.  Letter  3588  of  28ih  Augt.  1866,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  LXX.  64-05. 
*Capt.  Thmdi  afterwards  (246.  lOkh  Jnly  1854)  did  fttny  Odi  M 
lowering  the  rate  to  2^.  0</.  (Kit.        Book  Gov.  Sel*  LXX»  65>56. 
*  Bom.  Uov.  bel.  LXX.  5. 

f  Sooi.  Got.  Sol  LXX.  3 »  N«A  8Uti(iti«Ml  AMOimt»  XVI.  S38<281 
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it  showed  a  fall  from  £5823  (Rs.  58,230)  to  £6289  (Rs.  52,890^ 
The  survey  rental  ou  tho  entire  arable  land  amounted  to  £7oio 
^is.  70,560).^  There  was  therefore  a  considerable  margin  of  waste 
SNMIL  the  ooltiTation  of  which  the  survey  reduction  might  be  made 
good.   The  following  stetement  gives  the  detuk  of  this  setUement : 

JH/dml  Settlement,  1853-54. 


M&niUtdir'B 


MiiMil  ijc-tty 
division 


I 


Total 


0 
M 
34 
IS 

4 
13 
29 
32 


ira 


I 

II 
III 

IV 

I 

II 
III 

IV 


Dry  Chop. 

Bici. 

QmainK 
and 
DmH. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Ar«a. 

HentaL 

Acres. 

R& 

Arrt.'«. 

Rs. 

Acre*. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rf. 

11,161 
27,298 

Mr'') 
3^6 
4286 

10,83<> 

4658 

3757 

irjo 

le4M 
173^ 

ns7 

1134 
416S 

2187 
1178 

7U 
1<?;'S 

1 '  -1 

2178 

vm. 

&S4S 

sois 

81  ao 

407 

'.'>%*> 

12.8«< 
31.401 
12.011 
T18T 
4701 
f-Wl 
UU4 
;  2,S88 

(»a4 

24./31 
41S2 

Win 

6422 
l»t»l 
6877 

S25 
1313 

720 

tm 

667 

-lit 

asi» 

424« 

10,464 

76,806 

31,831 

16;k)S 

39,233 

92.108 

70.fiM 

Tho  effect  of  lowering  the  first  class  dry-crop  rates  from  3^.  (Ra.  1  \) 
to  2«.  9(i.  (Rs.  1§)  which  has  been  notieeil  above,  was  to  reduce 
these  totals  by  ^9  (Rs.  390)  in  the  main  Mavai  group  and  by  £15 
(Bs.  150)  in  file  Mnbhi  group.* 

Tho  eighteen  yearB  ending  1854  was  a  period  of  little  improvement. 
Intnddpnr  and  Bhimtfaadi  we  people  were  few  and  poor.  Over  almost 

the  whole  of  the  district  about  half  of  the  eighteen  yean,  1838, 1840, 

1841^  1844,  1845,  1850,  1851,  and         ,  wf^rv  b;id  seasons ;  and  excopt 
wlicii  its  price  was  raised  by  a  general  failure  of  crops  grain 
ruinously  cheap,  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  varying  from  ;iu  to 
144  and  averaging  104  pounds.*  In  spite  of  these  obstadas  the  tillage 
area  rose  from  895,438  acres  in  882  villi^  in  1839-40  to  l,366,4io 
acres  in  O  il  villages  in  1853-54,  and  the  collections  from  £63,612 
(Rs.  G,3(;,l  20)  in  1837-38  to  €72,476  (Rs.  7,24,760)  in  1853-54.  The 
turning  jiuint.  was  passed  about  1852  and  there  was  a  marked  and 
steady  improvement  in  the  next  twelve  years  1854- 18U6.  Towards 
the  close  of  tins  period,  owing  to  the  oontinoatlon  of  the  Amerioan 
war  and   several  years  oi   shoH  crops,   produce  prices  were 
higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  British  mle. 
Jvdri  sold  at  IncMpnr  at  al^ont  26  to  36  pounds  (13  -18  ^i'jfr*)  the 
rupee  in  1862-1866  m  place  ot  about  46  |X)unds  (24  .^/k  ;>)  in  1818, 
88  pounda  (4^!  nhera)  in  1826,  96  pounds  (48  ahers)  m  1835,  and  112 
pounds  (56  shera)  in  1854.    Donng  the  twelve  years  ending  1866 
the  tillage  area  rose  from  1,368,430  acres  in  941  villages  in  1853-54 
to  1,743,179  in  988  villages  in  1865-66;  and  collections  from  £72,476 
to  £105,521  (Bb.7,24,760  -  Rs.  10,55,210).   In  Ind^pnr,  which  befoie 


'  These  figures  are  for  178  out  of  the.  ISO  villages  of  this  survey  group.  IncIudtDf 
two  viilagca  which  camo  into  British  po^eessioo  in  IMS,  the  survey  rental  whca 
oompored  with  the  previouiyMr  dunra  a  rednotioii  from  Bm.  Kf^SfiB  to  Ba.69,9A 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXX.  9. 

^Survey  SupcrintcDaent,  33  of  3l8t  January  1S54  aud  246  of  10th  July  1854; 
Rev.  Comr.  2542  of  14th  Augt.  1S54  and  57C  of  23rd  FefaruiT  1866;  Oov.  LcMtf 
3588  o{28tliAagfc.  1865.  Bom.  Gov.  SeUIAX.  l-6«. 
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1846  was  one  of  the  most  distressed  sabdivisions,  collections  sliowed 
a  rise  from  £6522  (Bs.  05,220)  between  I8S6  and  1846  to  £8305 
(Rb.  83,030)  between  1856  aad  1866  or  an  increase  of  27  per  cent, 

the  average  remi.«s-ifi'is  were  reduced  from  £1222  (lis.  12,220)  to 
12«.  (Ks.  0)y  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1865-66  there  waa 
liardly  any  waste.    The  yearly  details  are  : 

In  1854-55  in  the  plain  or  desk  part  of  the  collectorate  mnch 
distreas  was  caused  by  the  late  setting  in  of  the  rains.  In  the  rice* 
growing  tracts  along  the  SabjMris,  where  £ailare  of  nun  wonld 
have  cansed  serious  distress  ,  tlio  usual  showers  fell  during  the  whole 
of  June  and  July;  on  the  whole  1854  was  a  favourable  season. 
Tn  Decemlx^r  some  damag'e  had  been  done  to  the  crops  by  hail- 
storms in  parts  of  Juunar  and  Purandhar.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  many  cattle  died  of  starvation  in  oooseqaenoe  of  the  scarcity 
of  fodder.  In  August  1854  the  Berenae  Commissioner  sanctioned 
the  grant  of  advances  to  landholders^  and  they  were  enabled  to 
renew  their  stock  of  cattle  and  to  keep  up  their  cultivation  which 
must  otherwise  have  fallen.  Of  £1385  (l?s.  13,850)  thp  total  sum 
advanced,  £1143  (Rs.  11,430)  were  for  cattle  and  £242  (Us.  2420) 
were  for  water  works.  M  Ind&pnr  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
or  jvdri  rose  from  about  112  to  58  pounds  (66-29  ahers).  Over  the 
whole  district  tlie  tillage  area  ro5:e  from  1  ,'^.')8,i30  to  1,395,080 
acres,  and  the  collections  from  £72,470  to  £81,486  (Rs.  7,24,760- 
Rs.  8, 14,800) ;  £612  (Ks.  6120)  or  0*74  per  cent  were  remitted  and 
£24  (Rs.  240)  left  outstanding.^ 

In  1855-50  twenty-three  villages  lapsed  and  raised  the  number  of 
GoYeniment  villages  from  947  to  970  and  reduced  thenamberof 
alienated  villages  from  247  to  224.  Rain  began  in  the  mouth  of 
June  nnd  continued  to  fall  peasona1)ly  until  the  middle  of  July. 
After  this  none  fell  in  Inddpur  and  Bhirathadi  until  the  end  of 
Angost,  and  the  other  sub-divisions  had  little  or  no  rain  till  about 
the  middle  of  September.  A  &vonrable  change  took  place  after 
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>  Gov.  Rev.  Bm.  17  of  18M,  im,  1M7>  14»,  1433.  1459, 1461,1484, 182%  1887. 
The  detaUa  ara :  rm>ii«  TTflTitfi  wwf  Vmmn_  im  TfffiT 
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&8 
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73 
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14,006 
4H0 
6SSA 
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Bs. 

S 
3 

S20 
21)46 
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1S7A 
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i;(Ki,!5i51 
2fl7.U«6 
1  ,'.7,031 

223,748 

IWI.Si.^ 
113. »49 

Bs. 
1:4(5 

a 

212 
14 
366 

2469 
121 
1163 

Bs. 
66 

178 

R*. 
1.27.324 
1.13>6d 
09 .813 
l.«8  ft47 
l.OH.r'Jft 
94.927 
90,857 
66,708 

Totel  ... 

941 

1.368.430 

240e 

7,24,762}  947 

1,305.060 

6133 

244 

8.14.863 

Of  1.395,080  acres  the  total  art>a  under  tillage,  4.39,125  acre*  or  31-5  per  cent  were 
mdtxjwM,  447,153  of  32  per  cent  under  bdjri,  74,503  or  S  S  per  cent  under  wheat. 
64,031  or  4'8  per  oent  under  gnm,  60,167 or  4-3  p«  eent  under  inaih,  87,941  or  2  7 
percent  under  Jlan/rt/,  1 8,  R06  or  1-3  percent  under  stigarcane,  14,488  or  1  p«r  cent  imoer 
fice,  1597  under  udid,  4123  under  cotton,  229  under  hemp,  166  under  Unaeed,  saA 
WjWl  or  16*7  psr  eent  under  mwodlsnww  crop*. 
il327--46 
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tlie  20tli  of  September.  There  were  several  lieavy  falla  of  rain 
tlirougli  nearly  every  part  of  the  collectorate,  and  the  crops  which 
had  not  snfFered  beyond  recovery  revived.  On  the  whole  the 
season  of  1S55  was  fair.  At  ludapur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian 
millet  orjvM  fell  from  aboal  58  to  64  poandB  (29-82  9h«n\  Over 
the  whole  disti  i(  t  tlu  tillage  area  rosefirom  1,396,060  acres  in  947 
villnGres  to  1,447,006  acres  in  970  villages,  and  the  cnllcrtinn?  from 
£81,480  to  £85,429  (Rs. 8,1 4,860 -Ra. 8,54,290);  £1032  (Ks.  1  < ',::520) 
or  1*19  per  cent  were  remitted,  and  £41  (Rs.4l0)  left  outstamling.^ 

In  1 8ot>  general  but  slight  rain  fell  early  in  J une.  From  the  end  of 
June  till  late  iu  July  the  fall  was  very  slight  and  partial.  During  early 
AvgQBt  rain  fell  Beasonably  eveiywhera  in  tie  oolleotorata  Bat 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  it  was  initial  and  scanty.  Considerable 
and  general  failure  resulted  iu  some  pnrts  of  the  district .  On  the 
whole  the  season  was  below  the  average.  At  Indapur  the  rnpre 
price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  was  the  same  as  in  1855-56  about  64 

foands  (32  ahera).  Over  the  whole  clistrict  Ae  tillage  area  rose  from 
,447,00e  to  1,584,473  acres  and  the  collections  from  £85,429  to 
£87,928  (Es.  8,54,290 -Rs.  8,79,2 80>;  Ci  un  (Ha.  16,490} or  1*8  per 
oent  were  zemitted  and  £85  (Ba.  350).  left  outstanding.* 
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In  Octo"her  1857  Mr.  Leigliton,  the  first  assistant  collector  wlio 
had  cliarp;-*'  of  Khod  Haveli  and  Maval,  wroto^  that  the  object  of 
improving  the  state  of  the  people  bj  loweriog  the  Grovernment 
demand  bad  been  defeated  hj  the  extortionate  demands  of  moaejo 
lendem  He  thought  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  prevent  the 
levy  of  extortionate  interest.  He  knew  the  objections  which  were 
ar^d  against  usury  laws  in  Enirlaud.  He  was  w\fi?fipd  that  these 
objections  did  not  apply  to  the  i»tuLe  of  affairs  in  WeHtern  Poona. 
The  borrowors  wei'e  poor  ignorant  and  simploj  the  leuJers  were 
sharp  nnscrupaloas  strangers.  Mr.  Leighton  thought  that  no  bond 
passed  by  a  landholder  should  be  binding  unless  it  was  registered 
in  nn  assistant  colloctor's  court;  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  b© 
limited  by  law  and  that  all  holders  indebted  beyond  a  certain  amount 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  land.  These  measures  would  at 
first  be  nnpopnlar  j  in  time  the  people  would  see  that  they  were  for 
their  good.  Untfl  indebtedness  was  checked  it  was  hopeleis  to 
attempt  to  imprare  the  state  oi  the  people.  Native  offioera  anxious 
to  please  said  the  people  were  much  better  off  since  the  rfvi-i  d 
survey  had  come  in.  He  saw  no  sifi^n  of  improTement.  All  that 
Government  had  sacrificed  had  gone  to  the  M^rwdrL  jMoieuver 
now  that  a  light  assessment  had  made  land  valuable^  every  year 
nnmbers  of  fields  passed  from  the  hnsbandman  to  the  moneylender 
whose  slave  he  became. 

Except  in  Ind^pur  and  Bhimthadi  1857  was  on  the  wIioIp  a 
favourable  season.  Thongh  there  were  considerable  faiiurtjs  m 
various  parte  of  Inddpur  and  Bhimthadi  the  revenue  had  beeu 
collected  without  nndne  stress;  At  Indtfpar  the  rupee  price  of 
Indian  millet  fell  from  about  64  to  78  ponnds  (32  -  39  shers) .  Over 
the  whole  district  the  tillage  area  rose  from  1,534,473  to  1,566,231 
acres  and  the  collections  from  £87,928  to  491,919  {Rs.  8,70,280- 
Bs.  9,19,190),  £291  (Rs.  2910)  or  O  ai  per  cent  were  remitted,  and 
£61  (Rs.  610)  left  oatotanding.* 

The  season  ol  1858  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Rain  began 
esrly  in  June,  visiting  the  districts  generally  but  slightly.  It  after- 
wards fell  ceasonably  up  to  mid- July.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  July  there  was  abundant  rain  thronghout  the  culiectorate. 
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except  ill  Inddpur^  Snpa,  and  a  few  Tillages  of  Pibaland  BbimihadL 
During  August  the  fall  was  partial  but  after  August  tbe  supply  wm 
gcuorul  and  satisfactory.  At  Inddpur  the  rupee  price  of  liuliac 
millet  or  jvdri  rose  from  about  78  to  64  pounds  (39-82  s^hrr,^).  Over 
the  whole  district  tillage  rose  from  1^566,231  to  1,598,865  acre^y  smd 
oolleetioiis  from  £91|919  to  £93,305  (Rs.  9^19,19a>B8. 9,33,050),  £2i3 
(Rs.  2430)  or  0*25  per  cent  were  remitted,  and  £9  (Be.  90)  left 
outstanding.* 

The  season  of  1859  was  an  average  but  an  unhealthy  sea ■=.00. 
Tillage  rose  from  1,598,885  to  1,054,399  acres  and  collections  from 
£93,805  to  £95,663  (Rs.  9,33,060 .  Rs.  9,56,630),  £36  (Rs.  360)  wero 
remitted,  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  left  outstanding.^  At  Indlkpur  the  ropee 
price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  about  64  to  78  pounds  (32-39  shers). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Deccan  Riots  CommiRsioners'  notwitlistaDdin^ 
the  pr^sure  of  debt  and  the  hardships  which  the  laws  intiicted  on 
borrowers,  about  1860  Uie  landholders  of  Pooua  were  better  off  than 
they  had  been  for  years.  The  oonditiona  of  agricnltore  had  been 
fsToorable.  For  nearly  twenty  years  most  of  the  district  bs^ 
enjoyed  a  fixrd  ht?'!  moderate  fi^-^t'^snicnt,  large  tracts  of  waste 
h^boen  brought  under  tillage,  ordinary  cominumcations  and  means 
of  transport  were  improved,  and  the  railway  had  been  brought  within 
easy  reach*  The  constraotion  of  the  railway  had  poured  into  the 
district  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £200,000  (20  of  rupees)  in  wages 
of  transport  and  labour.  Above  all  a  series  of  fair  seastms  had  rirhlv 
rewarded  the  hiisbaudiean's  labours.  Altliough  the  lender  might 
have  recourse  to  tlie  civil  court,  there  was  a  possibility  of  the 
borrower  being  able  to  borrow  from  auother  lender  in  order  to  pay 
him  and  the  conrt  wonld  give  time ;  if  a  decree  passed  againat  the 
landholder  his  stodc  and  field  tools  were  safe,  and  his  land  was  not 
in  real  danger.  He  might  be  imprisoned  outii  he  sigfned  a  new 
bond,  but  he  was  not  likely  to  be  pauperised. 

'  In  1860-61  the  rainfall  was  partial  but  timely,  and  the  season  was 
on  the  whole  fayourable.^  Tillage  rose  from  1,654,399  to  1,664,802 
acres  and  collections  from  £95,663  to  £96,618  (Rs.  9,56.630  to 

iBom.  Qov.  Iter,  Beo.  17  of  IS6\,  174,  210,  214,  242.    The detailawv  : 
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Bs.  9,66,180),  £24  (Es.  240)  were  lemittod,  and  £5  (Bs.  50)  left  oni- 
standing.    Afc  Indd,pur  the  rapee  price  of  Indian  mOlet  rose  from 

abonfc  78  to  66  pounds  (39-33  shers). 

In  18(n-<)2  the  rainfall  was  23  inches  at  Tnd^pur,  47  at  Poona, 
35  at  JuDnar,  and  12  at  Khadkala.^  The  season  waa  iavourable 
and  healthy**  Tillage  rose  from  1.664,802  to  1,691,352  acres  and 
collections  from  £96,618  to  £99,933  (T?s.  9,66,180 -Rs.  9,99,880), 
Ss.  (Rs.  1)  were  remitted,  and  £330  (Rs.  3300)  left  outstanding.  At 
Indapur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  about  66  to  54 
poands  (33-27  shers). 

In  1862*63  a  scarcitj  of  rain  caused  much  damage  to  the  early 
harvest ;  bnt  an  abundant  fall  in  September  and  October  gaye  a 
rich  late  crop.  The  rainfall  was  12  ioohes  at  Inddpnr,  27  at  Poona^ 
10  at  Junnar,  and  63  at  KhadkSla.  Public  licalfli  wn<?  pood.^ 
Tillage  rose  from  l,Gin,o52  to  1 ,696,097  acres,  collectious  fell  from 
£99,933  to  £99,699  (Rs.  9,99,330  -  Rs.  9,96,990),  £42  (R^j.  420)  were 
remitted,  and  £42  (Be.  420)  left  ontatanding.  At  IndApnr  the  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  about  54  to  82  pounds  (27*16 
skers). 

In  18G3-C1  a  scanty  onrly  fall  was,  excepf  in  TndMpnr  and  Bliim- 
thadi,  followed  by  a  satisfactory  late  8up[)ly,  So  si  rmus  was  tlio 
failure  of  rain  iu  ludapur  and  Bhimthadi,  that  reiiui  works  had  to  bu 
opened.  The  rainfall  was  3  inches  atlnddpur,  28  at  Poona,  17  at 
Juniiar,  and  95  at  Khadk^la.  Cholera  was  prevalent  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Poona  in  November  after  the  Alandi  fair.*  Tillage  rose 
from  1,696,097  to  1,720,335  acres,  coliectious  fell  from  £99,699  to 
£98,879  (Rs.  9,96,990-Rs.  9,88,790),  £147  (Rs.  147Uj  were  remitted, 
and  £3438  (Rs.  34,380)  left  outstanding.  At  Inddpur  the  rupee 
price  of  IndUan  millet  rose  from  about  82  to  26  pounds  (16-18  smto). 

In  1864-65  the  rainfall  was  10  inches  at  Indipur,  17  at  Poona, 
15  at  Junnar,  and  50  at  Khadkdla.  The  season  was  on  the  whole 
unfavourable  though  better  than  the  year  bof'ire,  and  public 
health  was  good.^  Tillage  rose  from  l,72u,33o  to  1,736,582 
acres  and  oofleotiona  from  £98,879  to  £100,641  (Rs.  9,88,790- 
R&  10,06,410),  £23  (Re.  2S0)  were  remitted,  and  £1536  (Rs.  15,360) 
left  outstanding.  At  Indapur  the  rupee  prioe  of  Indian  millet  fell 
from  about  26  to  32  pound-  (!3-lG  shcrs). 

In  1865-G6  the  rainfall  though  not  seasonable,  was  sufficient,  and 
the  early  crops  were  good  except  in  parts  of  the  east.  The 
late  harvest  was  also  good  except  in  a  few  villagea  of  Parandhar, 
Bhimtbadi,  and  Ind^ur.  On  the  whole  the  season  was  more 
favourable  tlian  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  The  raiufall 
was  6  inches  at  Indapur,  31  at  I'ooim,  20  at  Junnar,  and  65 
at  Kiiadkdla.  Public  health  was  good.^  Tillage  rose  from 
1,736,582  to  1,743,179  acres  and  collections  from  £100,641  to 
£105,521  (R8.10,06,410-Bb.10,55,210),£18  (Bs.  ISO)  were  remitted, 

*  Indipiir  is  90  milea  from  the  oraat  of  the  SebjAdtM,  Pooda  32,  Juimer  12,  end 
Khedkila  in  MAvti  II. 

9  Rev.  Conir.  247  of  Iwt  February  1862,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  235  of  1862  64,  190. 

*  Rev.  Comr.  598  ul  18th  March  1863,  Bom.  Gov.  Uev.  Reo.  23dof  1862.64,  223. 

*  Rev.  Comr.  S.  D.  475  of  6th  February  1864.  Eev.  Bee.  S35  of  IBSMi,  S47. 

»  The  Collector.  .-^027  of  10th  LK  c<  mh^r  1,964. 

*  Key.  Umr.  i>.  D,  5SQ  of  Idih  1;  cbi  uai  j  1866,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec  75  of  1866, 50. 
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and  £1256  (Rs.  12^560)  left  outstanding.  At  Indapur  the  rnp* 
price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  ftboat  32  to  86  pounds  (16 -Id 

shers) . 

In  1866-67  only  in  Mival  was  the  ndnfall  seamable.  In  Shivner, 
KJud,  and  Havali,  in  some  TMurto  of  FAbal,  and  in  many  puts  oC 
Pnoandhar,  though  the  rainlsll  was  short  and  ill-timed,  the  orapi 

were  not  much  below  the  average.  In  Bhimthadi  and  laddpur  and 
in  the  rest  of  Pibal  and  Purandbar  the  rainfall  was  so  short, 
that  both  the  early  and  late  crops  almost  entirely  failed.  The  ram- 
fall  was  5  inehes  at  Inddpur,  19  at  Poona»  24  at  Jnmiar,  and  66  at 
Khadkila.  Pablic  health  was  on  the  whole  good;  and,  except  in 
■ome  Tillages  of  Khed,  cattle  were  free  from  disease.*  Til- 
lage rose  from  1,743,179  to  1,784,390  acres  and  collections  fell 
from  £105,521  to  £93,730  (Ra.  10,55,210  -  Rs.  9,37,300),  £8004 
(Rs.  80,040)  were  remitted,  and  £7177  (Ra.  71,770)  left  outsUnding. 
At  Indilpmr  the  mpee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  abont  86  to  46 
pounds  (18-23  thgn).  In  1 8G6-67  relief  worka  were  opened  and  more 
than  108,000  poor  landholders  and  labourers  were  employed  in 
Inddpur,  Bhimthadi,  and  Sirur.  Up  to  the  lOtk  of  November  1867 
£1876  (Rs.  18,760)  were  expended  on  relief  works. ^  Considerable 
remissions  were  also  granted.  The  help  g^ven  by  Government  by 
granta,  remiaiionn^  and  postponementSj  waa  of  the  greatoai  aemoe 
to  the  people,  enabling  them  to  tide  over  their  difficoltiea  and  atMt 
afresh.^ 

In  1867  the  thirty  years'  leases  of  the  original  survey  settlement 
began  to  fall  in  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  revision  survey. 
The  revnion  snrvey  was  began  in  Indapur  in  1867.  Since  then, 
except  doring  the  1876  and  1877  &nune  when  survey  operations 
were  at' a  stand,  the  revision  has  been  g^radnally  extended  as  the 
leases  fell  in.  Now  (1st  July  1884)  all,  except  162  Haveli  villages 
and  the  Khed  and  Mdval  sub-divisions,  is  completed.  The  result  of 
the  revision  has  been  an  iucrease  in  the  assessment  from  £61,I(i  1  to 
£81^688  (Bs.  6,11,610-Bb.  8,16,830)  or  34  per  oent    The  detaib 

^  •  PoemS$ifUim8«iaemetU,  iser-im 


Tbab. 

Oio«p> 

Survey  Settlement. 

Fonner. 

cd.  lew— d 

1866-07   

1671-73  

1872  73   

1872-73   

1878-74   

1S7M0  

U7M0  

U88*8A  ...  ... 

I8B8<SB  •■•  ••• 

IniKlpur  ... 
Khlmttiadi 
Ffcbal 

Havcli  ... 
Sup* 

Fumndbar 
Piumdbkr 
Sliw 

Jnniiir  ... 
Total  ... 

78 
48 
^9 
83 
3i9 
17 
18 
87 
142 

Rt. 

81,184 
74,2J2 

1.0-',228 
80.90.S 
67.461 
19,733 
18.490 
67.881 

l,20.a<iO 

l,24.V)fl 
1,2»,971 
1,.M..M1 
1.33.794 
81,719 
28,617 
2.'i,«81 
72,006 
1,4»,172 

PcrCowt 
63 
73 
48 
66 
42 
68 
89 
24 
23 

Hn. 

i,3».4:» 

1.13,773 
72,303 
88,617 
86.6SI 
78.006 

1.49.178 

Percent 
88 
40 
36 
41 
26 
68 
88 
U 
88 

m 

6,11.010 

8.86.920 

46 

8,16^888 

84 

»  Rev.  Comr.  S.  D.  824  of  5th  March  1867. 

■  IndApdS,  32  miles  executed,  69  remained  to  be  execnted  on  lOth  Norembar  189, 
amoQDt  ezprnded  Rs.  8340.  Bhimthadi,  21  milea  execnted,  13  remained,  amo«Bl 
spent  Rs.  9420.  Stkvb,  18^  miles  execntod,  and  amoaut  speat  Ks.  970.  Coet«i 
tools  aiid  plant  Rs.  30,    ToUl  R«.  18,760. 

*  Mr.  Oliphant,  Collector,  8990  of  12th  December  1897. 

41ir.  8t8m^  G  8^  Sorr^  Gooir.  18N  of  ttUi  Jnat  1864. 
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.   An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Indipnr  villages  daring  the 
survey  lease  sati'^fied  Colonel  Francis  tliat  lietwo^^n  the  cbeapnees  of 
g^rain  and  the  occurreiice  of  bad  seaaona  the  original  rates  continued 
,to  Id4-G  as  high  as  the  people  could  afford  to  pay.^   Dunug  tlie 
'aaoond  period  of  ten  years  (1846-1856)  the  average  yearly  ooUeetions 
increased  bat  little  ;  at  the  same  time  a  decline  in  remissions  showed 
that  the  landholders  were  better  off  than  before.    During  the  next 
or  last  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease  (i85G-18<i6)  the  whole  sub- 
'  division  of  Indapur  may  bo  said  to  have  been  regukrly  under  tillage, 
'the  liighestreturnof  arable  waste  in  any  year  being  only  1176  aoret.' 
'The  revenae  retonis  for  this  period  were  perhaps  even  more  aatia* 
factory.   Of  £83,054  (Rs.  8.30,540)  the  total  revenoe  demand  for 
~  these  ten  years,  only  £6  (Rs.  60)  had  to  be  remitted.' 

Besides  by  the  moderateness  of  the  assessment,  during  the  survey 

*  lease,  Inddpur  had  been  enrichod  by  the  introduction  of  carts  ;  by  the 
making  of  roads ;  and,  in  ib^2,  by  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula 

.  railway  throngh  its  northern  villages.  Till  18&2-58  produce  prices 
.  oontmued  low  or  unoertain.  In  that  year  Indian  millet  was  selling 
at  about  112  pounds  (5G  yhem)  the  rupee.  By  1855-56  it  bad  risen  to 
about  64  pounds  (32  .  //^  ■.  ;.  From  that  it  remained  pretty  steady 
till  18()2-G3  when  it  rose  to  about  32  pounds  (IG  shers)  a>nd  continued 
at  about  thirty-two  pounds  till  1867.*  The  increase  of  wealth 
among  the  Ind&pnr  landholders  during  the  survey  lease  was  shown 

'  by  the  sinking  of  625  new  wells  and  the  repairing  of  184  old 
wells  which  together  might  be  estimated  to  represent  an  outlay  of 

'£30,000  (Ks.  3,00,000).^  During  the  same  time  fifty-nine  village 
offices  or  chdvdis  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  €1342  (Rs.  lo,42U),  and 
twenty-seven  rest-houses  at  a  cost  of  Jt,12b4  (lis.  12,84U).    Of  this 

'  whole  outlay  Qovemment  had  paid  £451  (Be.  4510)  and  the  people 
£2175  (Ba.  21,750).  At  the  beginning  of  the  survey  lease  land  had 
no  pnlo  value.  At  its  close,  an  examination  )f  a  number  of  sales 
satished  Colonel  f'rancis  that  the  land  was  on  an  average  worth 
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>  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVII.  37. 

*  In  1866  only  9m  »ct«s  mra  Qiid«r  the  he»d  of  waste.  This  total  included 
_  »BM  traoti  of  MMMed  grumg  or  gdtfrd»  nwdeover  to  the  villagm  m  free  gmiog 
Init  wbieb,  as  they  bore  an  aneHunent,  were  {neliided  fn  tihe  arsUe  WMte.  Even 

wifli  tlii.-i  nri  lue  increase  the  arable  waste  bore  the  insitinifi  nnt  proportion  of  one- 
third  per  ceut  to  the  total  arable  area  of  the  aub-divi&iou.  Bom.  Gov.  SeU  CVil.  38. 
•Bom.  Oor.  8eL  CVIL  81,  S9.  TIm  doUibu*: 


TMa. 

Settle, 
ment. 

Remls- 
•tona. 

Out- 
stAnd- 
lng& 

Colleo- 

UODS. 

Formtt. 

76,930 

Ra. 
2S,200 

Ba. 
18,474 

Ra. 
40.260 

Ba. 

Per 
Oent 

1896 -1546 
iSM-isse^}  ... 
VM'VMm  ... 

n,44« 

83.054 

TB,471 

1S,828 
866 
6 

4866 

•at 

66.280 
n,064 
83.048 
76,107 

24.064 
8«i.798 
42,793 
84,861 

62 
91 
106 
80 

km 


Fi%-e  and  six  por  cent  respectively  abould  ba  dadttcted  from  tba  nvanuae  of  tbtM  parioda 
>n8  from  two  Upa«dl11lMtNBOtta0lttMtette  tiB  fMlf  weMge  wiwllllg 


ata  a  set^otf  for  tho  collections  from  two  lapwdlHi^lMafffelnolttAodtette 

the  aettlement.    Bom.  Gov  gel.  CVII.  89. 
<  Bom.  Gov.  fl«l.  CVII.  49. 

•  Of  the  62.')  now  wells  291  wer«  rank  daring  the  «iz  yeus  ending  1866, 
Gov.  Sel,  CVII.  00-51. 
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seyonteen  years'  purchase  that  is  a  total  sale  valae  of  about 
£138,000  (Rs.  13,80,000)  .1  Daring  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey 
lease  population  increased  from  40,179  to  52830  or  31  per  cent, 
farm  bullocks  from  17,673  to  20,970  or  19  per  cent,  carts  from  291 
to  1165  or  300  per  cent,  and  ploughs  from  1454  to  1820  or  25  per 
cent.'  Cattle  other  than  farm  bullocks  showed  a  decrease  from 
27,002  to  24,565  or  9  per  cent.  Becaase  of  inaccuracies  in  the  former 
measurements,  and  still  more  from  changes  made  afterwards  when 
boundary  marks  were  fixed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resurvey  the 
whole  tract.  In  order  that  it  might  afterwards  be  of  use  in  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  the  traverse  system  was  adopted.' 


*  Bom,  Gov.  Scl.  CVII.  53.    The  following  sales  are  quoted  by  Colonel  Francia  : 


Inddpur  Land  Sale*,  1SC6  •  1866. 


ViLLAOU. 

Are* 

Sold. 

AawjM- 
nwnt. 

Price 

Teara' 

Pur- 
chaw. 

A. 

S- 

Ri. 

a. 

Ra. 

Ind&pur   

11 

841 

2 

83 

11 

1848 

» 

GAgATsmon   

Piinpri  Khunl 

1 

29 

27 

4 

10 

SCO 

42 

2 

41 

21 

6 

10 

176 

81 

Daiix   

6 

74 

4 

22 

1 

470 

21 

Ponavri   

1 

82 

88 

12 

s 

198 

16 

Udhat   

1 

11 

94 

6 

u 

IflO 

27 

Pftloadov   

4 

loe 

80 

M 

11 

•SO* 

11 

BiifTftn   

2 

28 

87 

0 

10 

90 

8 

KalM   

2 

78 

31 

28 

e 

160 

7 

Rc-dnl   

1 

SO 

S8 

7 

12 

100 

IS 

NInlntrl   

1 

82 

a 

12 

1 

800 

0« 

B&vd«   

8 

74 

86 

28 

8 

276 

10 

Fthat  Nimbinu)n 

1 

8 

8 

7 

14 

76 

0 

Varkhuta  Uudrakh  ... 

2 

flB 

82 

10 

7 

116 

7 

<;<>l)i   

2 

22 

4 

8 

7 

680 

84 

Sarttl   

1 

60 

8B 

28 

11 

800 

10 

A'k«>H   

2 

86 

7 

16 

16 

128 

8 

Nimbiffton  KeUi 

1 

28 

81 

24 

11 

90O 

8 

AJoU   

2 

71 

SI 

18 

4 

800 

16 

Madanv&di   

1 

25 

82 

8 

11 

12J 

1 

Bui   

1 

21 

S2 

4 

1 

40 

10 

B&bolgaon   

1 

11 

6 

4 

8 

60 

11 

Total  ... 

48 

1223 

SO 

404 

13 

8888 

17 

Bom.  Oov.  Scl.  CN'II.  52.  A.  stands  for  acres  and  g.  for  gunthd*  40  of  whidi 
make  an  acre. 

*  The  addition  of  19  per  cent  under  bullocks  is  also  small  compared  with  the  spread 
of  tillai(e.  The  season  in  which  the  cnuraeratiun  was  made  waa  very  unfavonxmlik 
in  the  K;il.i8  petty  division  of  Inddpur  and  many  cattle  had  been  aent  to  other  pMtt 
to  jjraxc.  A  gootl  many  had  been  sold  for  want  of  fodder.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CVlfTftl 
'  B<im.  Gov.  SeL  CVII.  57-62.  In  twenty  suney  numbers  of  two  to  thirty-fiw 
acres  the  error  in  Mr.  I'ringle's  measurements  was  found  to  vary  from  one  to  ninetj- 
four  per  cent.    The  details  are  : 


Indnpvr  Survfy  MMUurtmenU,  1896  and  1866. 


8ni\'TiT 
NoMaaas. 

Aroa  according  to 

Difference, 

SravKT 
NuMBiaa. 

Arsa  aoooniiiif  to 

Mr. 

PrinKlc'i 

Survey. 

Present 

Suney. 

In 
Area. 

Per 

Cent. 

Mr. 
Prinfcle's 
Surrey. 

Prrflsnt 

In 
Area. 

^9  fa 

A.  R. 

*tfi 

A.  g. 

A-  R. 

A.  g. 

1  

8  11 

IS 

11  

17  8 

16  88 

O  6 

1 

2  

26  0 

33  4 

10  4 

40 

12  

8  22 

10  6 

0  M 

• 

3  

16  S3 

18  7 

1  14 

8 

W  

13  17 

8  6 

4  U 

13  8 

16  30 

a  22 

27 

14  

17  SO 

18  88 

1  10 

a 

6  !" 

20  34 

24  18 

3  24 

17 

;  16  

22  2 

16  12 

6  30 

M 

6  

1  88 

2  11 

0  IS 

16 

,  16...  ... 

16  8 

80  28 

14  17 

7  

2  36 

2  88 

0  9 

2 

17  

90  26 

86  17 

6  81 

91 

8  

8  87 

4  6 

0  0 

6 

18  

86  19 

44  88 

9  » 

TX 

9  

2  30 

3  24 

0  84 

'i 

19  

0  6 

17  97 

8  0 

M 

10  

18  14 

14  0 

0  28 

90  

36  10 

80  0 

S  10 

15 
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The  resuU  of  the  anrfej  was  to  flbow  in  tlic  w  liolc  area  an  error 
of  only  6f  per  cent  in  the  old  measnrements.^  The  defeailB  are : 

Inddpur  ArtOt  18i$  and  196$, 


OhayterYin- 


OovmiinT  LA>n. 

AuamtimLtm. 

Roam 

Grand 

Vn 
•nUe. 

Aid  I  n- 

ToUl. 

Arable. 

Unar- 
ablo. 

Total. 

PoxDe. 

TUTAL. 

Prciscnt  Survey  

Acres. 
270,070 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 
1163 

AOTM. 
16,017 

Acres. 

13,  SOS 

Acres. 

386,672 

Mr.  Piliigto'i  Sanr«jr  ... 

ssa.196 

n,9ii 

209,700 

765 

14,649 

m 

314,621 

iss 

7150 

398 

368 

18,533 

21,051 

DocrekM  ... 

24,^4 

SO 

•••  1 

»a» 

It  wM  also  fotmd  adviaable  to  xedass  the  lande.  Apart  from  the 
errors  and  conf osion  which  were  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt  to 
introdnoe  a  new  system,  changeB  of  market,  new  lines  of  trade^  and 

the  oponincf  of  til 0  railway  compelled  a  fresh  grmipinpf  of  villagee. 
In  re-groiiping  tlio  villages  the  classing  was  based  on  the  permanent 
distinctions  oi  climato,  markets,  and  husbandry.  The  stete  of  the 
landholders  was  not  allowed  to  affect  their  poution.'  In  fixing 
fresh  rates  care  had  to  be  taken  that  improvements  made  with  the 
holder's  capital  were  not  considered  grounds  for  enhancing  his  reutaL 
In  revisincT  the  Inddpur  assessment  one  of  the  chief  points  to  consider 
was  the  t^ffect  of  improved  communication.  When  the  original 
survey  was  introduced  there  was  not  a  mile  of  made  road  in  the  sub- 
diyiston.  About  1852  the  Poona-ShoUpnr  road  was  completed  and 
made  Inddpur  an  important  centre  of  trade.  Inddpur  was  still  a 
local  centre  but  it  had  .suffered  }>v  the  openings  of  the  railway  in 
186.3.  The  .second  leading  element  iu  fixing  revised  rates  was  the 
change  in  produce  prices.  During  the  five  years  before  the  original 
settlement,  the  average  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  was  i%oat 
106  pounds  (53  akert).  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  lease  little 
change  took  place.  Indian  iMillefc  rupee  prices  ranged  from  about 
1 1  tponnds  (72  tthers)  in  to  about  72  pounds  (30  i^Ju'n)  in 

l.s;j7-.'iS  aud  IcS+S-^Hj  and  avera«i:ed  11:3  pounds  (56^  j^thrrs).  Iu 
the  first  year  of  the  next  period  of  ten  years  (1840-47)  crops 
failed  and  Indian  millet  rose  to  80  pounds  (15  then)  the  rupee. 
But  the  price  again  speedily  fell  to  144  pounds  (72  ahera)  in 
1848-49  and  1849-50.  From  1850  it  steadily  rose  to  G4  pounds  (32 
?hers)  in  1855-56.  Tlio  »vcrnf^e  for  the  ten  years  ending  1S55-5G 
Avas  Dli  pounds  (45J  6/te/-.sJ.  From  1S5C-57  to  1861-62  the  pric^  of 
Indian  millet  varied  from  64  to  54  pounds  ('32-27  $ker8)  the  rupee. 
Daring  the  remaining  four  years  partly  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  money  in  consequence  of  the  American  war,  but  chiefly 
because  of  several  years  of  local  failure  of  rain  Indian  millet 
remained  at  32  pounds  (16  shers)  the  rupee.   For  the  ten  years 
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eDding*  1865-66  the  average  price  was  53  pounds  (26^ 

Tlic  thirtl  qneation  for  consideration  waa  climate.   The  nncertaiB 

rain  t  all  had  prevented  the  Indiipur  landholders  from  rcalizin  Ef  the 
wojiUh  which  ought  to  have  accompanied  so  great  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  produce.    The  rainfall  waa  most  precarious.    For  two  and 
three  years  at  a  time  it  waa  either  so  scanty  or  so  untimely  that  so 
crop  came  to  maturity.   In  the  Kalas  gronp  a  good  crop  might  be 
expected  once  in  three  years.    Of  the  other  two  years  ono  was 
generally  middling  and  the  other  utterly  bad.    During  tho  fire 
years  ending  18G7  the  average  rainfall  was  oidy  5*85  inchos.-  As 
regards  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  three  elements  of  change, 
improved  commnnication  enhanced  prices  and  rain&llj  the  rainrall 
might  be  dismissed  as^  though  bad^  the  climate  was  no  worse  than 
it  had  been  at  tho  beginnin<j:  of  the  former  lease.  Communications 
might  also  bo  dismissed  as  the  only  tangible  way  in  which  tliey 
acted  on  tho  landholder  waa  the  rise  in  tho  price  of  produce.' 
Prices  have  been  shown  to  have  risen  from  132  pounds  (60  sher$) 
to  an  average  of  52  pounds  (26  sheirt)  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1866>  that  is  a  rise  of  150  per  cent.    Up  till  abont  1852  grain  prices 
were  so  low  that  tbo  orii^iiial  nitcs  remained  heavy.  No  con?i«leniblr 
incrcaso  of  capital  had  taken  place.    The  years  between  ls.32  and 
18u(i,  in  spite  of  some  indiilcrent  seasons  caused  a  steady  and  large 
increase  of  wealth.   The  average  rupee  price  of  jimH  dnring  the 
five  years  ending  1856  was  84  pounds  (42  ^hera)  and  this  price, 
Colonel  Fmncis  thought,  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  at  which  the 
former  rates  left  tho  landholder  a  liberal  margin.    During  tho  ten 
years  between  185G  and  18GU  the  average  rupee  price  of  jvuri 
stood  at  52  pounds  (2C  shers)  instead  of  84  pouudis  (-12  shera)  that  is 
a  rise  of  6U  per  cent.  Colonel  Francis  therefore  considered  that  as 
fiar  as  cliani^^o  in  the  price  of  grain  went,  the  existing  rates  ahonld 
be  raised  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.* 

Tho  rates  proposed  by  Colonel  Francis  wi'ro  for  sixty-two  of 
the  sovonty-six  villages  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rato  of  2^.  (He.  1); 


*  Bom.  Got.  Sel.  CVIT.  71.  The  detaUa  are : 

 Jnddp*r  Pmd^u:*  Pricfn,  f -  J8Ce. 


Short  TBI 

Sher$  Till 

Vk.\r. 

aum. 

Ykaa. 

1 

Jixtri. 

Biijri. 

vwen. 

1830-37  ... 

43 

34 

1846-47  ... 

16 

13 

1856-67  ... 

ss 

as 

m7-9U  ... 

SO 

41 

l.S47  -t8     .  . 

4a 

33 

1857-68  .. 

so 

37 

1388-»>  ... 

«7 

.10 

IS  18-49  „. 

7a 

&e 

1858-60  .. 

3J 

28 

1639-40  ... 

44 

80 

1840  60 

72 

SO 

31 

184<MI  .. 

CI 

44 

18M)-.'l 

S8 

.'(4 

S3 

23 

1841-42  .. 

&A 

40 

\H5l-yj  ... 

40 

St 

l!5'U-(i2  ... 

27 

10 

ISIL'-43  ... 

GS 

il 

1352.R3  ... 

66 

to  1 

16 

16 

I84:t-U  ... 

72 

44 

60 

so 

13 

11 

IHII.45 

60 
W 

.•!« 

lH.'jl-JW) 

2i) 

20 

18«4-<'>.\  ... 

16 

14 

... 

2.5 

lS5a-66  ... 

32 

29  1 

imsM  .. 

18 

IS 

A' i'rn'.r<-  ■- 

«7 

Avc>r»<,'c  . 

4A) 

:»i 

Avcrafre  . 

22 

in  1836-37  the  price  of  jfVfri  is  given  at  G6  shfrs  the  rupee  and  of  bujtt  at  49.  StL 
CVII  70  118 

3  The  details  arc  :  1881-62  inches  2  50  j  1862-63,  no  retuma;  1863-64,  3*18  ;  lS64-«5, 
11-40  ;  1865-GO,  0  95;  1866-G7,  5-24 ;  totftl  J  avenge  5*86.  .^^IQMIov.  Sd. 
CVII  73  The  fall  in  (he  ooet  of  importi  m  sImai 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Siel.  CVII.  74-75. 
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for  thirteen  villages  near  Kalas  whose  dUtiinoo  from  the  Mahftdev 
liilla  mado  tlio  rainfall  specially  scanty,  Is.  dd.  (14  as.)  ;  and  for  the 
market  town  oi  Indapur  2.v.  O'Z.  (R's. Close  to  the  banks  of 
tho  Bhima  wore  some  laud:i  vviiich  were  occasionally  specially 
enriched  hy  flood  deposits.  In  these  the  highest  aore  rate  was 
fixed  at  3ff.  (Rs.l^).  The  new  rates  raised  the  existing  assessment 
by  53  per  cent.  With  this  addition  the  average  acre  rate  on  the 
whole  arable  area  was  only  11  ^cZ.  (7^  as.).^  The  rate  of  increase 
varied  considerably  in  individual  villages.  In  one  caso  it  amounted 
to  15U  per  cent,  in  several  it  was  about  100  per  ccut,  and  in  some 
it  was  only  17  or  18  per  cent.  Among  the  Tillages  whose  highest 
aero  rate  was  2s.  (Ile.l)  the  increase  ranged  from  60  to  100  per 
cent.  Tho  villa^o  of  Nimbgaon  Ketki  near  Indapur  showed  oneol 
tho  smallest  iucreascR,  18  per  cent.  The  re.nson  was  that  it  had  a 
considerable  area  uf  well-garden  laud,  bearing  a  special  rate  for 
which  there  was  no  corresponding  entry  in  the  now  assessment,  as 
no  special  rate  was  to  be  imposed  on  wells.  In  the  vfllagea  whose 
highest  acre  rate  was  Is.  9J.  {as.  14),  the  increase  varied  from  25  to 
50  per  cent.  Colonel  Franeis  ended  liis  report  by  d\Yclling  on  the 
loss  which  Indcipnr  suffered  from  its  uncertain  and  scanty  rainlall. 
lie  urged  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a  largo  scheme 
for  watering  the  lands  of  the  snh-diylsion.  The  proposed  settle* 
luent  was  sanctioned  by  GrOYemment  in  March  1868.' 

In  lSfi7-(i8  the  rainfall  was  20  inches  at  Indapur,  27  at  Poona^ 
2GatJunnar,  and  50  at  Khadkdla.  In  tho  sub-div^isions  alon<» 
the  ranj^'e  of  the  Sahyadris  tho  rainfall  was  abundant  and 
favourable  and  the  ^ouoral  state  of  the  early  cro^a  was  good.  lu 
the  eastern  snb-divisions  after  the  first  falls  of  ram  in  June,  which 
enabled  the  cultivators  to  sow  their  early  crops,  there  was  in  July 
Anf^ust  and  September  a  great  want  of  rain  and  at  one  time  a 
scarcity  was  feared.  Scarcity  was  averted  by  a  heavy  fail  of  rain 
in  October  which  in  a  great  measure  saved  tho  early  crops  and 
prodnced  a  more  than  average  late  crop.  The  late  harvest  in  all  the 
snb'divisions  was  good.  In  Bhimthadi  the  landholders  admitted 
that  they  had  not  had  snch  fine  late  crops  for  many  years.  Tho 
Indian  millet  was  often,  six  and  seven  feet  high,  more  like  Gujarflt 
than  Deccan /jvo-r.  Public  health  was  good.'  Tillage  rosn  from 
1,784,390  to  1,803,708  acres  and  collections  from  £9'o,760  to 
£111,609  (Ba.  9,37,300' Bs.  11,10,090),  £4432  (Bs.  44,820)  were 
*emittcd,  and  £101  (Rs.  1010)  left  outstanding.  At  Inddpur  tho 
rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  about  40  to  82  poonds  (23  • 
41  shers). 

In  1808-CO  the  rainfall  was  8  inches  at  Indapur,  31  at  Poena, 
25  at  Jannar,  and  77  at  Khadkala.  Except  in  Sirur  Bhimthadi 
and  Inddpor,  the  rainfall,  thongh  not  seasonable  was  generally  good, 

'  Tli'i  original  settlement,  cultivatetl  l.vml  Us.  81,184,  waato  lis.  207,  t*>tid 
n^.  S1,:J91  ;  revised  settlement,  cultivate  1  land  Ra.  1,24,500,  waste  Its.  194,  total 
1,24,700  s  incr««se,  eaitiv»ted  ]«iu1£b.  43,322,  decrease ia  waste  Es.  13»  total  inoreMe 
lU.  43,309  or  03  per  cent.  Botn.  Gor.  ScL  CVII.  77. 

Surv.Comr.  Lt. -Col.  Francis'  Fic  i-oi  ts  of  January  ISfT?  and  147  of  12tli  Foliruaiy 
1867,  and  C.ov.  Letter  1211  of  27th  March  18U8.    Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CVll.  and  CLl. 

<  Mr.  ikihisis,  Revuiitt0 Gominissiouer,  Wot  lOthJMitwry  Bom*  Oot,  Bev. 
IL&i.  &9  qL  im,  318. 
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and  the  early  crops  on  the  whole  did  well.  Owing  to  the  waat<iC 
a  £bI1  towards  the  close  of  the  season  tho  yield  from  the  lat« 

crops  was  scanty.  Cholem  sltcrhtly  prnrailed  in  a  few  of  the 
sub-divisions,  but  on  the  whole  public  health  was  tr^ofl.^  Owing 
the  serious  failure  of  rain  in  part  of  Inddpur  remissions  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent  were  granted  in  forty-three  villages,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  thirteen  villages.  In  sanctioning'  as 
expenditure  of  £100  (Be.  1000)  on  clearing  prickly  pear  from  the 
grass  lands  near  Allegao!i.  (rorernmcnt  obaorvcd  that  the 
Khadakvasla  wnter  works,  on  winch  it  was  calculated  10,000  men 
would  be  engaged,  would  afford  employment  enough  for  those  ia 
search  of  employment.*  Tillage  rose  from  1,803,708  to  1,814,896 
acres  and  collections  from  £111,609  to  £115,578  (Rs.  11,16,090- 
Rs.  11,55,780),  £4859  (Rs.  48,590)  were  remitted,  and  £4;> 
(Rs.  430)  left  ontstnnding.  At  Indapur  tbo  rupee  price  of  Indian 
millet  rose  from  about  b2  to  70  pounds  (41-.i5  skers). 

In  1869-70  the  rainfall,  26  inches  at  luddpar,  29  at  Poooa, 
25  at  Jnnnar,  and  57  at  Khadk^,  was  sufficient  and  seasonable. 
Except  that  1  ieo  suffered  slightly  both  the  early  and  the  late  crops 
were  good.  Locusts  appearod  in  a  few  vil]agT?s  of  Junnar,  Khed, 
H^val,  and  Haveli ;  but  they  passed  without  causing  any  aj){)rociabk- 
d&mage.  Public  health  was  good,  though  slight  cholera  appeared 
in  parts  of  the  distriot.  There  was  no  gveat  mortality  among 
cattle*  Tillage  rose  from  1,814,896  to  1,819,237  acrcii 
and  collections  from  £115,578  to  £120,148  (Rs.  11,55,780 - 
Rs.  1 2,01,4"' M,  f  l79  (Rs.  4790)  were  romittcd,  and  £27  fRs.  270) 
left  outstanding.  At  lutl.-lpnr  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  miiltil 
rose  from  about  70  to  58  j>ouiids  (35-29  tthera). 

In  ISTO'Vl  the  rainCall  though  abundant  was  not  seasonable. 
The  fall  at  Indapur  was  24  inches,  at  Poona  41,  at  Jnnnar  30,  and 
at  Khadkiila  GO  inches.  The  outturn  of  the  early  crops  in  Khed, 
Maval,  Purand]i;ir,  and  Haveli  was  fair,  but  excessive  rain  caused 
loss  in  Inddpur,  Bhimthadi,  Sirur,  and  Mulshi.  Except  in  Inddpur 
and  Bhimthadi  where  it  was  indifEerent  the  late  harrest  was  good. 
•Public  health  was  genemlly  good,  though  in  a  few  Tillages  ferer 
ague  and  cholera  were  iirevalent.  The  cattle  were  generallj 
free  from  disease."*  Tillar^e  rose  from  1,819,2*17  to  1  jH:Jl,953 
acres,  collecti.niH  fell  from  £120,148  to  £111,i:{S  (lis.  12.01,480- 
Bs.ll,ll,380),  JLi:76  (Ra.  4760)  were  remitted,  aud  £255  (Ra.  2550) 
left  outstanding.  At  IndApur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  ross 
from  about  58  to  50  pounds  (29-25  fthers). 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  was  15  inches  at  Indapur,  27  at  Poona. 
27  at  Junuar,  and  ♦)<)  at  Khadkdla.  The  rainfall  was  ranch  belotv 
the  average,  especially  in  the  tnist.  In  the  west  the  yield,  of  tbi^ 
jfc&on/*  or  early  crops  was  fair  except  in  Junnar  where  it  waa  no4 
more  than  half  a  crop.  The  nA»  or  late  crc^s  throughout  ^ 
district  were  at  first  very  unpromising  but  a  slight  fall  of  rain  in 


^  Revenue  CommiMioner  Mr.  Aihbnnw  1264  of  12th  April  1869,  Bomb«y  H^* 

Rev.  Rec.  65  of  1869,  2r.3. 

»  Gov.  Kc.'i.  715of  lOtli  FlI..  18(;0,  Bouj.  Oi.v.  Rtv.  Tlv<-.  n5  of  1869.  r>tl. 

>  £cv.  Comr.     D.  74  of  7th  Jao.  1870.    *  Kev.  Comr.  S.  D.  3S  ol  ith  Jan.  ISH 
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November  revived  ihom.  In  ludupur  the  late  or  rdhi  harvest  was 
about  h»l£  a  crop  and  iu  Bhimthadi  even  less.  Some  iluveli  villages 
suffered  from  a  tailare  of  water.  Except  for  a  few  scattered  cases  of 
fover  and  cholera  the  seasoa  was  healthy  and  cattle  disease  in  a  few 
Maval  villages.^  Tillage  rose  from  1,831,953  to  1,842,808  acroa, 
collections  fell  from  £111,138  to  fc9G,737  (Rs.  11,11,380- 
Rs.  9,07,370),  £5778  (Rs.  57,780)  wore  remitted,  and  £12,450 
(Rs.  1,21',50())  loft  outstanding.  At  Indapur  the  rupee  price  of 
Indian  millet  fell  from  about  50  to  60  pounds  (25-30  men). 

In  1871-72  remed  rates  were  introduced  into  fifty-four  villages 
of  lihimtlmdi.  Of  these  fifty-four  rillafre'',  twcnty-tlireo  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Pimpnl£»^oii  aud  thirty-one  to  tlie  Kurkumb  prroup. 


At  the  time  of  revision  survey^  with  some  vii 


lages 


formerly  in 


Pnrandbar  and  BArftmati,  they  formed  tbe  sabdivision  of  Bhimthadi.* 

The  villages  of  this  group  stretched  cast  and  west  in  a  long  narrow 

bolt  from  the  western  boundary  of  Inddpur  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
Pooua.  The  belt  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Bhima; 
on  the  south  by  n  ranp-  of  liilU  which  divided  ir  from  l*urandhar  and 
from  villages  which  formerly  belonged  to  kSupa,  aud  on  the  west  by 
theHareli  su-bdivision.  Of  the  fifty-four  villages  six  had  fallen  to 
Government  at  intervals  during  the  survey  lease.  Of  tho  remaining 
forty-eight,  which  had  been  settled  by  Lieutenant  Nash  in  IS  10, 
tho  area  was  382  aquaro  miles  or  244,623  acre^  and  tho  i)opulaiioa 
28,4o7  that  is  a  pressure  of  74  to  the  square  mile.  The  south-east 
and  south  were  rough  and  hilly.  The  north  along  the  Bhima  was 
level  with  much  fine  black  soil.  In  spite  of  Qovernmont  offers  of 
rent-free  lands  for  a  term  of  years  if  the  holders  would  plant  them, 
the  wliolo  r^rnnp  was  very  bare  of  trees.*  At  IVitas  the  average 
rainfall  in  Iho  eight  yeiirs  endiug  1870  was  13*23  iiielii-^?.* 

The  only  water-work  of  any  size  was  a  reservoir  at  Ka.surdi  which 
had  been  built  in  1838  at  a  coat  of  £1182  (Rs.  11,820).  A  flood 
in  1843  had  swept  away  its  earthen  dam  which  had  been  repaired 
by  Government  Aortly  before  1870.  The  supply  was  believed  to 
be  enough  to  water  250  acres.  The  chief  prodticts  wei-e  h'ljri 
and  jvari  which  to.^'-otlior  formed  foiu-hfths  of  tho  wkolo.  Tho 
reinaiaiug  fifth  was  under  math,  gram,  wheat,  and  kuHlh  and  a  little 
sugarcane,  cotton,  tobacco,  linseed,  and  vegetables.*  The  Pimpalgaon 

>  The  Hfev.Comr.         of  2nd  March  1872,  Bom.  (iov.  Rev.  Kcc.  81  of  1872,  3.16. 

'  In  coiweqiionco  of  th«  I»te  redistribution  of  ▼illagi  s.  tho  1871  Bhimthn.li  sub- 
divifiion,  part  of  which  was  now  (187i)  under  revision,  did  not  correspond  withibo 
Bhimthj«li  anb-division  uf  1832-39.  Sur\-.  Snpt  440A  of  12th  July  1871,  Bom.  Oor. 
Bel.  CLI.  201. 

'Lieot. -Colonel  WaddioAton,  Surv.  Supt.  440A  of  12th  July  1871.    Bom.  Gov. 
Bd.  CU.  IW. 
*  Th«  d«teib  are  :  MtuMAiB*  JSW-1«W. 
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villaj^cs  f^i'QW  about  twice  fis  much  li'f  jn  nB  p'nri  an<l  tlie  Kiirknnib 
villages  grew  about  ouo-sixth  more  jvari  tbau  bajri.  Tlie  rcveuue 
was  collected  in  two  equal  inatalmeDts.  Ib  the  early  barvest  or 
kktirif  villages  tlieso  iustaltneuts  fell  on  the  10th  of  January  and 
the  1 0th  of  ^larch  ;  iu  the  late  harvest  or  rabi  Tillages  they  fell  on 
tho  lOtli  of  February  and  the  10th  of  May. 

During  tho  sui  vcy  Iciiso  communicatiou  iu  tho  Bhimthadi  Tillages 
had  been  improved  by  the  making  of  tho  Pooua-Sholipor  road  and 
the  Peninsnla  railway.  Besides  these  main  lines  there  were  good 
roads  from  the  station  at  Kodgaon  to  Simr  by  P^rgaon,  and  to 
Supa  and  Jejuri  by  Pailvl.  Tliere  were  three  market  towns,  Pdtas 
tho  manilatddr^s  sUitioii,  Kurkumb,  and  Yev^at,  all  on  tliu  IVwna- 
bholupur  high  road.  The  pcoplo  were  almost  all  husbaudmeu. 
Their  chief  market  was  Poena  and  to  a  less  extent  Bombay.  Along 
the  Poona-Sholdpor  road  grass  and  straw  fetched  good  prices. 
Tlio  railway  had  reduced  the  road  traflBc.  The  toll  revenue  at 
Hadnps-ar  had  fallen  from  £1760  (113.17,600)  in  1859-60  to  £901 
(Rs.  UOlO)  ill  1,S70.    Still  the  amount  of  traffic  was  considerable. 

During  the  ton  years  ending  I6u0-ol,  that  la  tho  tirst  ten  years  of 
the  snryey  lease,  the  rupee  price  of  jv6ri  averaged  91  pounds  (45 1 
tthcra)  and  othdjri  73  ponnds  (36 i  shers).  In  the  ten  years  ending 
18G0-G1  the  averai^c  rate  VfaBjr<'iri  72  jjounds  (oG  .s/u  r.s)  and  Ixijri  5?^ 
pounds  (2'J  shrrs)  or  riso  of  2G  per  cent  in  b*)t]i  cases  over  the  t^n 
previous  years.  In  lJ>ol-62  the  first  year  of  this  decade,  the  1850-51 
prices  were  maintained^  bnt  they  fell  again  in  1852''53  tiionghnot  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  1849-50.  Thej  tl^n  rose  in  185S-59,  Jt»£r»  to  52 
pounds  (20  shera)  tho  rupee  and  bnjri  to  42  pounds  (21  shcrs),  an  1 
in  tho  next  two  years  they  fell,  j>''iri  to  80  and  73  pounds  (iO  and 
)<Jiertt)  and  hajrt  to  65  and  50  pounds  (32 ^  and  28  fthers).  The 
ten  years  ending  1870-71  began  with  Jfdrt  at  00  pounds  (30  shers) 
and  hdjri  at  47  pounds  (23^  shers).  Daring  the  next  foar  years 
prices  rajiidly  rose  and  daring  the  fivo  closing  years  (1865-71)  they 
fluctuated,  jvari  never  falling  below  05  pounds  (32^  sherf!)  orl>  ljr> 
below  80  pounds  (19|  shers),  Jvari  closed  at  oti  pounds  (18  shera)  and 
hdJri  lit  30  pounds  (15  shers).  The  aveni*:fu  rates  for  this  third  decade 
were  jvdri  39  pounds  (19^  sJicrs)  and  bdjri  30  pounds  (lashers)  that 
is  1 33  and  143  per  cent  over  the  oorresponding  averages  o!  the  first 
decade  and  of  85  and  93  per  cent  over  those  of  the  second  decade.' 

gram  1,  mgBTOaneO'l,  tolweooO'li  ootton 0*4,  miMellMiaoiu 6*1*  and  occupied 
—     Horn.  Uov.  Sel.  CLL  197. 


*  The  Uotiiils  are  : 


rrmt  Produce  PrUet,  Sheri  thf  Rvptt,  mi •  JS71. 
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The  average  oollections  daring  the  ton  years  ending  1850  were 
£4341  (Rs.  43,410).  In  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  (1840-41) 
the  cuItiTated  area -was  123,000  acres,  and  tho  waste  43,000  acres 
or  about  one-fonrtli,  and  tho  nssespment  was  Cnno?  (lis.  5^,070)  of 
which  £160  (Ks.  I<j0(  i)  wore  remit  ted,  aud  £01 17  (Ks.  51,170)  were 
collected.  No  great  cimuge  took  place  duriug  the  next  three  years. 
In  1844.45,  £2293  (Bs.  22,980)  were  remitted  and  in  1845-46  £3184 
(Rs.31 ,340)  in  which  year  the  collections  were  only  £1772  (Rs.  17,720). 
Daring  the  reuiainiiifr  four  years  (1S40-1S50)  the  collections  were 
steady  at  about  £-AMO  (Ks.  50,000),  and  the  remissions  small. 
Duriug  the  ten  years  ending  1^00  tho  average  collections  were 
£5785  (Ra.  57,850)  or  an  increa«o  of  33  per  cent  on  those  of  tho 
6r8t  ten  years.  This  period  (1850-1^60)  began  with  a  year  (1850-51) 
marked  by  the  largo  remission  of  £18G3  (Rs.  18,630)  or  20  per  cent 
of  tho  revenue.  Fr<»m  1S50  tilings  began  to  mend.  Cultivation 
continued  steadily  to  rise  from  '.Mi, 000  acres  in  1850-51  to  164,000 
acres  in  1859-00,'  and  revenue  from  £2500  to  £7365  (Rs.  25,000- 
Bs.  73^650)  ;  between  1854  and  1860  remissions  avei-aged  only  £2 
(Rs.  20).  Daring  the  ten  years  ending  1870  the  average  collections 
were  £7259  (Rs.  72,590)  or  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  thoso 
of  tlie  ten  year?*  endint?  1800  and  of  07  per  cent  on  tliosc  of  tho  ten 
years  ending  1850.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1S70  the  whole 
of  the  arable  land  had  heou  taken  for  tillago,and,  except  in  18G0-G7 
when  £2073  (Rs.  20,730)  were  granted,  no  remissions  bad  boon 
reqaired.*  The  following  statement  shows  the  rcvonne  collections 
and  remissions  during  each  decade  of  the  survey  lease : 
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Bom.  Gov.  S«L  ChL  211.  .  ^ 

1  Dttring  the  mrrmy  lease  (1840*1870)  tillage  roee  from  122,000  aerai  in  1840^41  to 

IC.'.dOO  in  1841-42  and  fell  to  107,000  acres  in  lf^i5-46.  In  the  next  year  it  rnse  to 
1 11,000  and  again  fell  to  91,000  in  lS4U-.')0.  A  ft«<r  that  it  ateaUily  ruse  tu  lUj,O0O  iu 
1852..'i3,  to  120,000  in  1853-54,  to  135,000  in  18.^r)-56,  to  158,000  in  1856-57,  and  to 
105,000  in  lS6I-ti2.  In  the  lost  two  (1868-1870)  of  UieremMiun^eighk  yean  it  slightly 
dcclin«3d.  Collections  roao  from  Ra.  61,000  in  1840-41  to  Tta.  66,000  in  1842-4S  sad 
foil  t.)  TLh.  rjl.(K)0  iu  the  next  year.  In  1S14-45  they  were  i:  L".l,000  and  m  1845-46 
Ba.  19,000.  Iu  the  next  five  years  they  fell  from  Ra.  40,000  m  IS  KJ  47  to  K-i.  25,000 
in  1860-51.  In  the  next  ten  years  they  steadily  foee  from  Ra.  45,000  in  1851-52  to 
Rs.  7r.,000  in  1860-61.  In  the  next  nine  years,  except  1866-67  when  thef  were 
Rs.  r>.-..000,  thov  stood  at  about  Rs.  7f>,000.  Kemisaious  wereRs.  22,000  in  1844-45, 
R.H.  .-W.OOO  in  l  s  iri-4«,  Ra,  19,000  in  1850-51,  Ks.  20,1J<J0  in  18GG  07,  .md  IU.  30(K)in 
1853-54.  in  other  years  remiMHans  were  l«W  or  none.  Survey  Diagram.  Bom. 
Uuv.  Svl.  CLi.  203. 
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In  forty-eight  villages  during  the  survey  lease  ]iopulntinn  increased 
from  20,401  in  1840-41  to  2«,407  in  1870-71  or  130^  per  cent; 
fai-m-ballocks  from  11,568  to  13,792  or  19  per  cent;  other  cattle 
from  d6>981  to  39,050  or  5i  per  cent ;  carts  from  273  to  1011  or 
270  per  cent;  and  plouglis  from.  1115  to  1365  or  22\  per  cent. 
Well.s  in  working  order  increaf^cd  from  527  to  727  or  oS  per  cent. 
Of  the  addition  of  200  wells,  141  were  new  and  oO  were  repuired. 
Of  the  141  new  wells  eight  were  made  in  the  ten  years  ending  185U, 
fortj-one  in  the  ten  years  ending  I860,  and  ninety-two  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1870.    From  a  very  depressed  state  at  the  beginning 
of  the  survey  lease  tlie  Bliinitli;i(li  villages  lukd  in  ISGO  rcachtM]  a 
liin^li  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity,^    Tlio  .'^lioi  t  rainfall  in  ido^ 
and    1804  caused  severe  loss,  and   in  1800-07  another  season 
of  scanty  rainfall  the  loss  was  so  great  that  as  mnch  as  £2000 
(Rs.  20,000)  or  abont  27  per  cent  of  the  collections  had  to  be 
remitted.    Though  prices  had  considerably  fallen  dtuiog  the  four 
yonrs  between  18GG  and  1870  the  bulk  of  the  people  seemod  to  be 
conil'ortably  off,  and  a  record  of  sales  of  laud  showed  prices  varying 
from  ten  to  fifty-two  times  the  assessment.    In  estiiuating  the 
probable  standara  of  grain  prices  daring  fotore  veors  Colonel 
Wadding^ton,  the  survey  superintendent,  chose  as  his  basis  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  1860  and  of  the  five  years  ending 
1870.    Iliis  gixxo  a  rupee  price  of  about  '2  pounds  (26  f>hers)  for 
jvnri  and  ab(»ut  40  pounds  (20  shers)  for  hiljri.    These  prices  were 
fory  t'art  68  per  cent  and  for  hdjri  72  per  cent  higher  than  the 
avbrage  prices  daring  the  fifteen  years  ending  1855.   As  their 
conditaons  were  so  much  alike  Colonel  Waddinf^ton  thought  that 
the  increase  of  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  which  had  been  introtluced 
into  Indnpnr  might  ho  apjilied  to  Bhirathadi.    Thi.s  result  would  be 
obtained  by  fixing  on  the  Kurkumb  group  the  highest  dry -crop  acre 
rate  in  sixteen  villages  at  2».  6d.  (Rs.  Ij)  and  in  nine  villagos  at 
Is,  Sd.  (Rb.  1  ^ ) .    Their  nearness  to  the  Poena  market  and  their  snrer 
rainfall  made  the  Pirapalgaon  villagos  so  much  better  off  than 
Ind.^pur  that  to  equalize  them,  in  twenty-two  of  the  Pim|)algaoQ 
villages  tlio  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  shonld  be    raised  to  Ss. 
(lis.  ]  ^)  and  in  seven  villages  to  3a.  Od.  {Ha,  1|).  Under  tlm 
arrangement,  of  fifty-four  villages  seven  were  in  the  first  dass  witii 
a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  3«.  6d,  (Rs.  If)  ;  twenty.two  were 
in  the  second  class  with  a  highest  rate  of  Ss.  (Rs.  1    ;  sixteen  were 
in  the  third  class  with  a  highest  rate  of  28.  (id,  (Rs.  1  ^) ;  and  nine 
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were  iu  the  fourlli  t-liu>a  with  a  highest  rate  of  28.  3(/.  (Rs.  1^).  The 
effect  of  these  rates  in  forty-eight  yiUagee  was  increase  of  73 
per  cent  Of  this  whole  increase  about  £1533  (Rh.  15,830)  or 
twenty  per  roT^t  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  land  held  in  excess  of 
the  recorded  area.  The  foUowiag  statement  shows  the  efiect  of  the 
survey : 
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In  individaal  villages  the  increase  raried  considerably.  In  one  case 
it  was  as  high  as  120  per  cent ;  in  another  it  was  as  low  as  16  per 
oent.   No  rate  beyond  the  highest  dij-orop  rate  was  hdd  on  wdl 

watered  lands.    On  channel  watered  land  the  acre  water  rate  varied 

from  2s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  1  -  in  excess  of  the  dry-crop  rate.  This 
channel  water  cess  yielded  £119  (Rs.  1190).  Into  the  six  villages 
wliich  had  lapsed  to  Goyemment  since  the  introduction  of  the  1840 
settlement,  the  snrvey  had  been  introdnoed,  leases  being  granted 
for  terms  which  would  end  at  the  same  date  as  the  thirty  years' 
lca.se  of  the  rest  of  tlio  sub-division.  The  cultivated  area  of  these 
six  villages  was  23,908  acres.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year's 
payments  their  rental  under  the  proposed  rates  showed  an  increase 
from  £1160  (Rs.  11,600)  to  £1675  (Rs.  16,750)  or  44  per  cent« 
Under  the  newsnrrey  the  total  coltirated  land  in  the  fifty-four 
-villages  was  212^703  acres  or  an  increase  of  22,293  acres  or  11  per 
cent.  The  assessment  incluflino*  the  rates  on  channel  watered  lands 
was £14,660  (Rs.  l,4i;,tU)0)  against  €8G46  (Rr.  8n,4(U))  or  an  increa.so 
of  69  per  cent.^  Government  sanctioned  llie  proposed,  rates  m 
January  1872.* 

In  1872*73  in  Jonnar  and  Khed  the  rainfall  was  mnch  below  the 
average.  In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  season  was  favonnblc.  A 
licavy  fall  early  in  September  damaged  the  early  crops  especially  in 
Khed,  Junnar,and  Haveli.  In  the  west  the  yield  of  the  early  crops 
was  fair.  Tlic  late  crops  started  hfi<lly,  but  a  fall  early  m  December 
did  tlium  much  service  and  the  outLuru  was  good.  The  M&vals  and 
the  north  were  the  only  parts  which  suffered.  The  rainfall  was  26 
inches  at  Ind&pnr,  22  at  Poona,  15  at  Junnar,  and  79  at  Khndlrifcla, 
Cholf-m  was  present  in  Poona  and  its  suburbs,  aud  a  few  cases  occnrred 
iu  Bhnntliadi,  Puraudhar,  aud  Sirur.  Dengue  fever  was  f,'-eiioral 
in  Poona,  Bhimthadi,  and  Puraudhar.^  Tillage  rose  from  1,842,868 
to   1,848,831  acres  and  collections  from  £96,737  to  £112,689 
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»  Lt-CoL  Waddington,  Surv,  Pui.t.  440a  of  12th  July  1871.  Bom.  Gov.  8eL  CLL 
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_  _  (Ba.  M7,870.B8.1I,S6390),  X647  (Rb.  5470)  were  ramiUed,  and 

l^ll^  £4552  (Rs.  46,520)  left  outstanding.    At  Indilpnr  the  rupee  ptioeoC 

Mwnmm  millet  rose  from  about  60  to  28  ponnds  (30-14  9h«n}m 

Simvxf.  Botvrecn  1872  and  1874  the  revisiod  settlement  was  introduced 

P&bal,  into  Pabal.    In  1866  tho  villn^a  s  of  the  old  Fdbal  sub-division  had 

M87t'J874»  been  distributed  araoi^g  K^edj  Ji^nnar,  Pamcr,  and  Sirur.  Revised 
rates  were  introdaeed  into  a  group  of  fiftj-aix  viUagw  of  the  M 
Pti>al  sub-division,  and  new  nites  into  three  yiUages  received  fron 
H.  H.  Holkar.  The  fifty -six  villages  had  an  area  of  353  sqna^  miles 
or  225,613  acres  and  a  population  of  53,525  or  151  tothcpqnnre  mile. 
A  range  of  hills  runomg  west  and  east  divided  tho  laud^  of  this 
group  into  two.  To  the  south  was  the  valley  of  tho  Yel  bounded 
sonthwaid  by  a  r&Qge  nmning  from  ChdAoi  to  Kender,  where  it 
aank  into  the  plain.  The  eastern  border  f  pon  Nimbgwm  to  Chmcholi 
was  broken  and  liilly,  tlio  rest  of  the  valley  was  waving  and  there 
was  much  fine  land  with  many  water  channels.  The  tract  to  tho 
north  of  the  central  line  of  hills  included  the  two  large  valleys  of 
tiie  Ghod  and  the  Mina^  the  vilkffea  lying  chiefly  along  the  banks 
C||  these  itreaQis,  The  parts  to  tae  west  were  better  woode<l,  and 
tcom,  t^eiif  nearness  to  the  Sahyddris  enjoyed  a  heavier  and  less 
nncertain  supply  of  rain.  During  the  four  years  ending  1806  the 
Pibal  rainfall  avoraered  li'91  inches;  11-38  inches  fell  in  1S63« 
17'68  in  1804,  IG  Dl  m  liiOO,  and  13-67  in  1866.* 

The  laudij  of  this,  group  were  drained  by  four  rivers,  the  Bkiu;i% 
Mimt  Ohod,  and  Vel.   As  their  ■onroea  wne  in  the  Sahy&diia,  the 
Mini^  and  Ghod  had  an  unfailing  snpply  of  wain,  thoeigh  in 

consequence  of  the  depth  of  their  channels  they  wore  not  used  f  t 
irrij^^ation.  The  Vel,  which  rose  in  a  small  range  about  nine  miios 
noi  lii-west  of  Khed  and  in  the  hot  weather  occasionally  failed,  was 
of  more  value  to  the  landholders  as  Us  banks  were  so  low  that  tfct 
natei  opnld  be  stopped  and  OMd-  for  imgatioii  by  building 
temponvy  dams* 

The  price  returns  lor  Talegaon  in  the  sonth-east  and  for  Maaehsr 

in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Ptlbal  group  showed  that  at  Talegnon, 
the  average  rupee  price  of  bdjri  during  the  t(  n  yenrs  ending  1S71 
was  about  32  ponnds  (16  sher$)  compared  with  about  74;  pounds  (37 
ahers)  during  the  ten  years  ending  1851,  that  is  aiiee  of  Itil  per 
eeat.  At  Mancbar  the  corresponding  rates  were  32  pouBda  (16 
shers)  instead  of  76  ponnds  (38  ahfirs)  that  is  a  nsd  of  137*5  per 
oent.  Compared  with  tho  prices  of  the  fifteen  years  ending  1855 
the  SiTerage  pri^  of  tni^ri  during  the  ten  i^ormal  years^  five  ending 


1  The  wwtern  uai  northwii  viUatfM  of  MImI  hjtd  mon  nan  fb«&  the 

Tlie  following  dotAila  of  tne  rainfall  nt  Khed,  Ghod,  and  Iiinn  ir  on  tw 
w«at  and  north  and  at  airur  on  the  east  sliuw  that  (he  fall  iooreased  towards  tbe 
WMi>  >Vom  Viirucr  iiortiisud.tlialidLoiiiia.vM  ginacallvi  "  ^ 
Gov.  SttLULL  303,304; 
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In  tlie  five  jean  (1836 -IM)  before  the  former  eetllemedil^  in-  the 
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80 

34 

26 

34 

1862-58 ... 

44 

42 

48 

84 

38 

1863-54  ... 

80 

27 

42 

21 

22 

1854-66  ... 

20 

23 

23 

20 

22 

1S65-60... 

24 

22 

20 

17 

17 

1866-57  .. 

84 

30 

44 

20 

29 

1867-58  ... 

80 

26 

68 

88 

41 

1858-69 ... 

85 

31 

42 

as 

85 

1859-00... 

44 

84 

2« 

26 

SO 

1800-ei ... 

S4 

27 

88 

27 

29 

Avengv... 

ss 

29 

28 

28 

im^t... 

29 

28 

80 

86 

186S4S... 

17 

16 

27 

27 

1868-64  ... 

16 

14 

91 

28 

1604-06.. 

l.T 

10 

20 

26 

18fiS-«6  .. 

23 

17 

22 

Si 

iscn  67  . 

24 

19 

22 

10 

18»!7-68  ... 

la 

12 

25 

l^kWJ-OS  ... 

34 

21 

23 

84 

1889-70... 

19 

14 

18 

18 

vmn.. 

21 

10 

24 

24 

AVOMfO... 

21 

10 

ManOiar  PoUU»  FrUtt :  Rttptm  the  Palla^  18i8-t871. 


1348-49  ,. 
1849-&0  .. 
1860-^1 .. 
10M«M.. 


1862-53 ... 

186S-64. 

1864-66. 


1860-67 .. 
1867-66 .. 
1868^.. 


4 

2 

1 


iBoo-ei .. 

1801-02  .. 
1803-08  .. 

1863-64  .. 


Ba. 
4 

21 
8 

4 


1894-06.. 

18rt5-66  .. 
ltKK5-67  .. 
1807-08 .. 


Rs. 

7 

54 
0 
4 


10 
16 

14 

8 
10 
10 
10 
16 
» 
9 


12 


lRA8-<>0  . 
1S69-70, 
1870-71 . 


14 

17 

14 
10 
12 
» 
9 
20 
9 
9 

12 


Rb. 

2 
2 


1860-61  and  fire  ending  1870*71»  ilial  is  UnmOg  ont  Hhe  fird  ClAfttrTIIL 
Amerieni  Unur  jean,  showed  »  rise  of  6S*1  per  oent.^ 


21  L'r:uu  2t  '  .average  of  ten  years  (1856-.'>7  to  1860-61  and  1866-67 
30;6cl^r.23,wheat  15.  gram  IG.  M..ncuah,  fij^en  ye««  JT^'.^^f t'7 '"^t^ 
wheat  26  imun  28  :  ten  vea«  ave race,  ji-an  29,     //  '  2:?,  v.hc,'\t  ih,  tr^ni  1/  ,  F^***^ 

ftveivge,  Ba.  3g.  Am  QOY.  SA  OU.  m. 
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fi{|y«Biz  Tillages  for  wHioli  tbe  revision  suryey  prepared  a  dmffnn, 
tbo  average  collections  amounted  to  £6651  (Rs.  66,510)  and  the 
average  remissions  to  £2276  (Rs.  2*2,7<>0).  The  assessment  of 
nnoccapied  land  during  the  four  years  ending  184-0  varied  from 
£4632  (Rs.  46,320)  to  £4323  (Rs.  43,230)  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole.  In  1841, 10,000  acres  of  waste  were  talcen  for  tillage  but 
the  rerj  large  amount  of  £3604  (Rs.  36,040)  of  remissions  had  to 
be  granted.  The  introduction  of  the  rates  wfis  not  coinplctoJ 
nntil  1811-4>5  and  in  1845--1G  a  considerable  area  was  set  apart  for 
freo  grazing.  Tbo  first  tive  years  shewed  no  increase  ui  Liihige 
or  oSier  improFement  In  1846-47  the  cnUivBted  aores  were 
1^,000  and  the  waste  21,C00  or  about  one-seventh,  the  asaessment 
on  occupied  hind  was  £8121  (Re.  81,210),  aud  the  remissions 
only £6  (Rs.  CO).  The  years  1847-18  and  lSiS-49  show  a  slight 
increase  in  cultivation  and  collections,  but,  during  the  throe  jea« 
ending  1852,  both  otdtivation  and  collections  decreased ;  in  1851-52 
the  collections  amounted  to  only  £8038  (Bs.  80,380).  The  average 
cultivation  during  the  six  years  ending  1852  was  144,742  acr^ 
and  tho  average  collections  £8178  (118.81,780).  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1862  the  cultivation  aud  the  collections  steadily 
increased.  The  cultivation  rose  from  137,073  acres  in  1S52-53 
to  158,556  acres  in  1861-62  and  aTemged  145,251  aores,  and  the 
collections  from  £8083  to  £9129  (Bs.  80,880.Rs.  91,290)  and  averaged 
£8540  (Rs.  85,490)  ;  the  only  remiesions  grrxut^d  were  £54  540) 
in  1853-54.*  During  tho  teTi  years  cndinjT  1872  the  culii\;:ri.n 
and  collections  remained  nearly  steady,  tho  average  area  under 
onltiYation  being  161,886  aores,  and  the  average  oollectioiis 
£9280  (Bs.  92,300) ;  the  only  remis.sion  during  this  third  term  of  ten 
years  was  £4  (Ra.  40)  in  1871 -7-2.  T]io  waste  land  in  the  last  year  of 
the  lease  was  only  508  acres  or  O'UUU  of  the  total  arable  area  or 
0*3  per  cent.  The  following  statement  gives  the  average  revenue  fcf 
the  thiriy-six  yean  ending  1871*72 : 


Tub, 

BcrrAi.. 

Rkmis- 

Oocnpied. 

Waste. 

ToW. 

•loim. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Rs, 

Hi. 

R«. 

18.36-87   

18S7-38      M.  ••• 

isaa^Ki   

MM^O   

18KM1   

87,M0 
86.421 
85,007 
89.667 

46,318 
33.186 

1,33.878 

l,:u  ,'«6'J 
1,32.791 
1,30.101 

18.7W 
15.5»1 
2A,443 
10,980 
86.043 

CS.7«i 
70,830 
M,404 
72,677 
60,873 

1836-1841   

184<5-tS;.V2  

HJ6-i  ls'i2  

1802-187)1  

MS 

•tl 

i,n.748 

... 

66,608 

8.'.,4S7 

'1?, 

In  this  survey  group  of  fifty-six  villages  during  tho  survey  lease  i 
population  increased  from  48,102  in  1841  to  53,525  in  1871  or 
1 1*27  per  cent ;  bollocks  from  18,181  to  18,634  or  2*7  per  cent ;  other 


1  A  pArt  of  tho  increase  waa  due  to  bringing  to  acconut  tho  aeacssinrai  ci 
alienated  I.i!i(i8,  which  Attt>nded  tho  introduction  of  Cai)taiii  Wii 
ration  of  village  ofliuora  in  1803^.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CLI,  310. 
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cattlo  from  49,650  to  53,393  or  7*5  per  cent;  carta  from  754  to  1304  GhtpterVIII. 
or  73  per  cent;  ploughs  £rom  2715  to  3052  or  124  per  cent;  and  f-^w^, 
wells  in  working  order  from  1493  to  1977  or  32  4  per  cent.* 

The  land  was  more  regularly  and  carefully  tilled  in  the  P&bal  Subvky. 
viUageB  than  in  East  Poona.    Both  light  and  heavy  soila  wera  Afte^ 

flonghed  every  year.   A  six  or  eight-bullock  plong-h  was  used  for  WM»U74» 
iOtkyy  soils,  and  a  fonr-bullock  plough  for  light   soils.  January 
or  February  pl(Mighiug  was  considered  more  useful  than  ploughing 
later  iu  the   soufion.    Besides  ploughing  them  it  was  usual  to 
huTOW  all  kinds  of  soil  before  sowing,  and  to  weed  with  the  hoe 
once  or  twice  after  the  crops  had  sprung  np.  Garden  lands,  as  a  rule, 
were  ploughed  twice,  once  lengthways  and  onoe  orossways  before 
each  crop,  and  25  to  30  cartloads  of  manure  an  acre  wore  always 
given  though  the  price  varied  from  la.  to  4«.   (Rs.  |  -  2)  and 
was  sometimes  even  as  high  as  6«.  (Bs.  3)  the  cartload.  D^-crop 
lands  oocasionaUy  reoerved  ten  to  fifteen  cartloads  of  mannre  the 
acre.   The  use  ox  manure  on  dry-crop  lands  was  mnoh  more  general 
than  it  had  been  some  years  before.    In  the  dry-crop  soils  either 
late  or  early  crops  were  grown.    Of  the  early  or  kharif  crops  the 
lighter  soils  yielded  year  after  year  bdjri  mixed  with  huUja,  malh, 
jruri,  ambddi,  and  mug}  in  the  better  soils  were  grown  bdjri, 
with  every  fourth  furrow  hdjri  and  tur ;  hdjri  only,  followed  in 
good  seasons  by  a  late  crop  6f  gram  ;  xidtd  and  mnrj  grown  separately, 
loUowed  in  good  seasons  by  wheat  or  gram  after  udid,  and  by 
jBordai  atjvdri  after  mug  ;  potatoes,  which  when  raised  as  an  early 
crop,  in  good  seasons,  were  snoceeded  by  gram  wheat  or  jyoH.  As 
a  rule  rahi  or  late  crops  were  grown  only  on  the  best  soils.  Iliey 
included ^vart  generally  mixed  with  kardai,  or  wheat  mixed  with 
kardar,  or  gram,  followed  in  the  fourth  year  by  hdfri,  and  in  good 
seasons  by  a  second  crop.    The  above  were  the  only  rotations.  In 
garden  land  the  usual  rotation  was  in  the  first  year  hc^'ri  or  potatoes 
with  a  late  crop  of  wheat,  gram,  or  vegetables ;  in  the  second  year 
earthnut  or  cmllies ;  in  the  third  year  sugarcane  or  bqjfri  with  a  late 
crop.  In  most  villages  large  numbers  of  sheep  wore  reared  as  Poena 
furnished  a  certain  and  convoniont  market.    The  wool  was  sold  to 
the  weavers,  and  the  droppings  formed  one  of  the  best  manures  and  ^ 
were  carefully  collected  in  the  pens  in  which  the  sheep  were  folded 
at  night.    Especially  in  gardras  the  SDb>divisions  of  land  were  very 
minute  and  the  right  of  occupancy  was  jealously  guarded.    The  land 
bore  a  high  sale  value.    In  some  instances  dry-crop  land  was  sold 
or  mortgaged  for  as  much  as  116  to  160  years'  purchase  of  the 


flhongh  the  line  did  not  pass  through  any  part  of  it,  the  P^bsl 
group  had  gained  by  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula  railway.  The 
stations  at  Ufoli  and  Talegaon  B&bhiUto  afbrded  easy  access  to 
the  Bombay  market.  The  group  was  also  crossed  from  south  to 

1  Between  1861  Mid  1871,  3SG  wells  woro  sank.  The  well  ce«a  imposed  in  1840 
WM  most  nnpopnlar.  In  1843  it  was  reviseti.  hut  complainti  alill  oontmaed.  Many 
wells  in  good  repur  fell  into  distue,  the  landholders,  in  some  oases  building  new 
wells,  exempt  from  the  cess,  rather  than  nse  old  wells  on  which  the  tax  was  impoead. 

In  1853-51  tin;  Hurn  of  It').  1875  was  romitledon  MMOUlkof 
cbaimels.   Bom.  Gov.  Sci  CLI.  306. 
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nortii  1)y  thfl  PoonAoNiak  md,  and  ftmn  to  east  lif  Ifci 
Foona- AhmadnagBr  nad.  Tliara  were  also  sefveral  good  f  air- weatlMT 

roads,  and  two  metalled  bigh  roads,  one  branching  from  Sbiknipaf 
and  forming  a  di'roct  line  to  Talegaon  on  tho  mihvnr,  the  otbcf 
connecting  the  town  of  Pabal  with  Poona  A  fair-weather  road 
from  P4bal  to  Siror  by  Malthda  was  nearly  oompleted.  The  Bbina 
at  KGregaon  and  the  Ghod  at  Kakmb  were  cfoaaod  br  ferries 
during  the  rainy  aeaaon  and  a  sabstantial  bridge  spanned  tbe  Vel 
at  Shikr^pur.  The  only  road  which  remained  to  cotTiplete  the 
system  of  communication  waa  the  road  from  Sirur  to  Ntinijangaou. 
The  fall  in  the  toU  farm  from  £2250  (Ks.  22,500)  in  18G3-GG  to 
£520  (Ba.  5200)  in  1872-73  showed  how  greatiy  laOway  paaapetituia 
had  redaced  cart  trafEus*^  The  chief  towns,  none  of  whioh  were  of 
any  considerable  size,  wore  Pilbal,  Talrpraon,  Manchar,  and  Kauta. 
Weekly  markets  were  held  at  each  of  these  towns  and  rIso  at  Vap- 
g^n ;  and  Narayangaon  and  Khed  were  convcmeut  inarketa  for  the 
villages  near  them.  On  the  whole  the  people  had  great  admntagea 
in  disposing  of  their  field  produce  j  no  pari  of  the  group  waa  iBon 
than  five  or  six  miles  from  a  market  town.  Tillage  was  almost 
the  only  industry.  There  wore  217  looms  some  for  blRTiketf»  other? 
for  roarse  coticjnp.  Lavish  expenditure  on  marriages  and  oiher 
fiuciul  ccremomea  had  kept  thu  people  dependent  un  the  money- 
lendent  StiU  their  state  had  greatly  improved  ainoe  1841.  The 
dueC  oanses  of  their  improveaaeiit  were  a  sufficient  and  a  fiurly 
certain  rainfall,  unbroken  peace,  low  assessmeTit,  the  extended  of 
the  potato,  the  opening  of  the  railway  and  of  roadsj  and  the  riae  is 
grain  prices.' 

The  fifty-six  villages  were  ananged  la  aiz  dasBes  wilih  highesi 
dxy-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  6«.  to  8s.  6(i.  (Ba^  S^-lf).  Us 

two  elements  for  reducing  rates  were  le»i  certain  rain  and  mo» 
distant  market*^.  The  first  class  contnined  one  village  with  a 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  Gs.  (Rs.  3) ;  Iho  tsecond  class  eontamed 
sixteen  wUii5«.  6(2.  ( Rs.  2| )  j  the  third  claas,  thirteen  with  5«.  (Rs.  2\)i 
the fenrthdasflk  twelve  with  4».  6ci.  (Bs.2i);  the  fiftdi  ekas,  ei^t 
with  A».  (Rs.  2) ;  and  the  sixth  class,  six  with  3«.  6<2.(B«.  1 1).  Of  Ihs 
three  villfifjre^  received  from  Hnlkar  one  was  placed  in  the  first,  oflS 
ill  the  third  J  and  one  in  the  fifth  class.  Thero  were  no  nu^soniy 
dama,  but,  uapecialiy  along  tho  Vel,  the  people  made  teiuporaiy 
emhaolcmeiits*  The  chief  crops  grown  under  the  ehamnela  wsre 
angaicaae^  potatoes,  esurthnnt,  ehiUisSy  vegetables,  and  garlic  in  a 
few  villages.  The  highest  acre  rato  proposed  for  channel  water 
wfis  12,'?.  (Rf?.  6)  and  tho  lowest  2#.  (Re.  1).  The  assessment  on  this 
account  amounted  to  £503  (Rs.  56«iU)  or  an  average  acre  rate  of 
5s.  8c{.  (Bs.  2|).  The  total  former  assessment  on  weDs  and  ebanpsls 
togeOier  was  £1848  (Bs.  13,430)  of  which  only  £1208  (Ba.  12,030) 


'  Lieut.  CoL  Waddington,  Surv.  Snpt.  680  of  lOth  October  1872.  B<,m.  O  r  Sc!. 
CU.  301.  The  toll  amounts  were  (faruied)  1865-66  R«.  22.500.  lNtk»t)/ 
Bb.  19,500,  1807.68  R«.  16,000,  1888-69  Rs.  14,000,  1869-70  Rs.  12,()00,  1870-71 
Bi.  10.5001  (mMaged  fay  Siror  atelatdii)  1871-72  Bt.  6286.  and  (fiMmed)  1872-71 

'*  Licitt.  C.  1.  WaddingtoB,  Surv.  Snpt.  689  of  10th  Oct  T  or  1872,  and  CoL 
aurv.  Uomr.  27d  of  im  feb^  1873.  Bom.  Uov.  SeL  (jLl.       361  m 
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colleoted  in  1871-72,  tlie  remainder  being  remitted  as  the  wellB  were 
vot  in  nee.   Under  the  revision  survey  no  extra  assessment  was 
imposed  on  well  lands,  a  change  which,  on  the  10,047  acres  of  well 
land,    represented  a  loss  to  Government  of   £2000  to  £2500 
(Rs.  20,000-25,000).     Of  rice  land,  there  were  only  ninety-two 
acres.   As  it  was  of  superior  quality  the  highest  afere  rate  waa  fixed 
wA  10«.  (Re.  5),  and  the  average  at  6*.  2fi.  (Be.  3  as.  1  A).  The 
TOoposed  rates  increased  the  assessment  on  Ansari,  the  only 
in  the  first  class  by  70  por  cent ;  on  the  villages  of  the  bccoikI 
class  by  74  per  cent ;  on  those  ut  tlie  third  class  by  94  Der  cent;  on 
those  of  the  fourth  class  by  90  per  cent ;  on  those  of  the  fifth  daaa 
^  95  per  cent ;  and  on  those  of  the  sixth  elasr  hy  108  per  eenfc. 
The  average  inoresse  on  all  the  fifty-six  villages  waa  88  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year's  payments.    The  following  atatemenk 
shows  the  effect  of  the  survey : 

FdM,  fyi^  VUhgu  x  Sevidtm  Settlement,  im. 


OooirmB. 

UMOcvnao. 

Area. 

Area. 

KonUl. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Aon*. 

Ra 

Ba. 

Proposed  M<  ... 
Kvirtiog   

f.67 
(AH 

•j:jo 

181,rt43 
Vi\,liQ 

174,2\S 

iDcrcMe  ... 

1  '* 

ISO 

»).403 

Compared  with  the  average  oolleotioiis  between  1882  and  1871 
the  revised  survey  rental  showed  an  increase  of  £8160  (Ba.  81,600) 

or  88  per  cent;  nnd  compared  with  the  average  collections  from 
1836  to  1840  they  showed  an  increase  of  £10,739  (Rs,  1,07,390)  or 
101  per  cent.  Tho  rental  of  the  three  villages  received  from  Holkar 
was  raised  60  per  cent.   The  greatest  iodividnsJ  iecrease  was  a  rise 

of  159  per  cent  in  Eklshsia.  The  largest  general  increase,  103  per 
oentf  was  in  the  lowest  or  sixth  class  in  which  the  average  dfry- 

crop  acre  rate  was  only  1«  ^hl.  (10^  aft.).  The  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rat*',  which  occurred  in  I'inipalgaon,  was  S/«.  lO^d.  (Re.  1  as,  15^). 
Tho  average  dry -crop  acre  rat©  in  the  fiffcy-aLs:  Viiiagea  wa^i  i«.  lOj^i^ 

Ill  forwarding  the  Snperintendent's  proposds^  the  Snrvoy 
Commissioner  Colonel  Francis  made  some  changes  in  the  gronpmgof 

villages  and  removed  tho  first  class  rate  of  6*.  (Rs.  3).  His  proposals 
reduced  the  increase  in  the  total  rental  of  the  fifty-six  villapres  from 
88  to  85  per  cent  and  of  the  three  villages  received  from  iloikar  from 
60  to  45  per  cent.  He  next  suggested  that  in  addition  to  this  a 
redaction  of  four  onaos.  a  okss  n>r  the  first  foor  olnesos  and  of 
two  anruu  in  the  fifth  or  last  class  might  be  made  in  the  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rates.  This  would  rednco  tho  rates  to  hs.  (Rs.  2^), 
^H.  CyJ.  (Rs.  2i),4s.  (R.s.  2).  ns.  iU.  (Rs.  1  J),  and  3«.  Sd.  (Rs.  li), 
and  bring  the  increase  down  t<j  65  or  66  per  cent.^  Government 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  grouping  from  that  proposed  by  the 


RKVTSIOlf 


>  Lt  -Col.  Wa.l.lInL'V  n,  689  of  10th  Oct.  1872.    Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLL  297-314. 
*  CoU  Francis,  BorV.  Comr.  273  of  13Ui  FoU  1878,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLL  m-m. 
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snrvoy  otiicers.  TIioj  sanctioned  the  following  highest  dry-crop  acrw 
rates^  5tf.  (Rs.  2|)  for  nine  villages^  4r§.  3d.  {&  2|)  for  nine  Tillages, 
48.  (Bs.  2)  for  twenty-foor TiUageSj  and  8t.  id,  (Rs.  1 1)  for  seventeen 
villa^^.  With  these  rates  the  increase  on  the  whole  fifty  •nine 
villages  amounted  to  about  75  per  rvnt  heynnd  the  old  assessment 
in  place  of  the  88  per  cent  proposed  by  the  Supermieudent.^  The 
final  result  of  the  revised  settlement  introduced  into  the  tifiy-nine 
Tillages  of  the  Pllbal  group  was  as  follows :  Under  the  roTised 
settlement^  the  average  di7-crop  acre  rate  was  ]#.  6|<2.  (12^  a«.), 
the  water  rate  4x.  7|d.  (Rs.  2  aji.  5-/^),  and  the  rice  land  rate  (ts.  8d. 
(Rs.  3  (18.  5|).  The  total  assessment  on  occupied  lands  was  £15,151 
(Rs.  1,51,510)  or  £3819  (Rs.  38,190)  less  than  that  origiuaily 
proposed  by  the  Soperintendent^  and  £4988  (Ra.  49,280)  or  48  per 
cent  more  than  the  former  asaessment.* 

The  reriaed  surrey  'setflement  was  introdnoed  into  QsTeli  in 

1872-73.  Of  the  eighty-four  villages  under  reriaioD,  twenty-one 
of  which  fonnorlv  belonged  to  Bhimthadi  and  seven  bfid  since  the 
first  settlement  been  transferred  to  MAval,  three  villages  were 
omitted  as  survey  rates  had  been  introduced  into  them  within  ihe 
preceding  fifteen  years,  ^e  HaTeli  or  mimlatdir's  group  waa 
Doonded  on  the  north  by  the  Bhima  Emd  Indrdyani ;  on  tne  east  by 
Bhimthadi;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar  hills  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  NAne  Mival,  the  Mulshi  petty  division,  and  the 
Pant  Sachiv's  territory.  Nearly  in  the  centre  was  Foona  a  city 
of  90,43G  people  from  which  no  part  of  the  group  was  more 
than  eighteen  miles  distant^  ana  wliicli  formed  a  ready  and 
convenient  marltet  for  all  kinda  of  produce.  The  total  area  of  the 
eighty-one  villages  was  319  «qnare  miles  or  20-i,135  acres.  Of 
these  10,198  acres  or  4-8  per  cent  was  nnarable  land  included  in 
numbers,  and  1S,34G  or  8  8  per  cent  was  alienated.  There  were 
also  6673  acres  of  grass  or  kuran  land,  chiefly  in  the  Tillages  to  tlie 
west  of  Poena  and  near  the  Sahy^ris.  The  Havelt  snb-diTisioQ 
was  more  varied  than  any  of  the  sub-divisions  yet  resettled.  East 
of  Poona  the  country  was  flat,  open,  and  almost  bare  of  trees  ;  to 
tlie  west  it  was  rugged  and  hilly,  and  much  of  it  well  wooded, 
especially  along  the  south  side  of  the  Mntha  river  where  were 
lar^  nnmbers  of  fine  mangoes  and  a  sprinkling  of  jack  trees 
which  were  unknown  to  the  east  of  Poona.  Teak  occurred  on 
the  hill  pides  but  never  grow  to  any  size.  The  climate  varied 
much,  the  rainfall  increasing  towards  the  west,  nntil,  in  the  border 
villages  rico  and  ndgli  took  the  place  oijvdri  and  bujri.  The  lands 
to  the  east  of  the  city  were  dinaed  into  two  nearly  equal  portions 
by  the  Mutha-Mola.  The  tract  lying  between  the  Mntna-Mnk 
and  the-  Bhiraa  comprised  some  of  the?  poorest  villages.  It  was 
chiefly  stony  sterile  upland,  better  fitted  for  sheep  grazin*r  thin 
for  tillage.  The  people  made  the  most  of  their  barren  inherit aiico, 
every  available  gorge  in  the  ravines  being  blocked  with  rough 
atone  embankments  to  gather  and  bold  ute  scanty  soil  washed 


1  Gov.  Bm.  8168  of  leilk  April  1878,  Bm,  Gov.  Bei  CU,  881-864. 
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from  the  higher  grounds.   The  district  to  the  soath  between  the 

^futba  and  the  hills  was  mnch  more  level,  and  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  rich  soil.  Even  the  villagfoa  under  tho  hills  wero  not 
unfertile,  the  more  plentiful  rainfall  which  they  enjoyed  making 
up  for  their  somewhat  poorer  soil.  Towards  the  west  the  rainfall 
was  hesTier.  During  the  nine  jeten  ending  1871,  comimred  with 
an  aremge  of  27*07  inches  at  Poona^  PAtas  about  forty  miles  to  the 
east  had  an  average  of  141$  inches  and  Mulsh i  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  ihp  west,  of  4(5  91)  inches.*  The  country  was  woll  watered. 
Beside.s  by  minor  strettiiia  it  was  crossed  by  five  considerabio  rivers 
inolading  the  Bhima  and  the  IjidrAyttm  on  tiie  north.'  During 
the  woTvef  lease  (1841-1871)  Poena  produce  prices  had  doubled. 
The  rupee  price  of  judr/*  rose  from  about  03^  pounds  (31J  »Acr«)  in 
the  ten  years  ending  1851  to  r>0  p-nuuls  (30  aXe;-^)  in  tho  ten  yonrs 
ending  18G1,  and  to  34  pounds  \^17  .y/i'>r«)  in  tho  ton  years  ending 
1871 ;  the  corresponding  averages  for  bdjri  were  53^,  50,  and  27 
ponnds  (26    26,  and  18i  sAsrv) 
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3^th  Sept. 

16  M 

4.'>:t4 

Ditto. 
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Ditto. 
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13  JVT 

54,70 

1th  Nov. 

lSfl7   

2(J'0il 

Ditt<». 

lyw   

30  wi 

lo:vi 
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30th  Nov. 

\m<i   

Wli5 

.1S»-2S 

Ditto 

1S70   

■40  O* 

2nai 

PI  -fiO 

Ditto. 

''''   

27 

21-7u 

4.')  fcsO 

iMtlo. 

Average  ... 

2* -07 

... 

*Thc  Bhima,  the  IinlrAy.ini,  tho  Mula,  tho  Pmiua,  and  the  Mutha. 

*  lu  IS40,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settletiicut,  C.ipt,  Wingatc  and  Lt.  Nnsh  estimated 
tlulffctlM  price  of  grain  r.ingoJ  about  2o  per  cunt  liij^her  in  PcMma  than  in  tho 
iMljoiauig  aab-diTuion  of  lihimthaJi.  The  tt^tement  inven  l>eIoir  sbuwa  tha^ 
imn  IMl  to  1S51  tiie  Bveragc  price  of  jvdri  wm  S6  and  of  hdjri  3.'>  per  cent  higher 
in  Poona  than  in  Vevat  ;  from  1801  to  1801  tlic  price  of  jrdri  uas  19  and  that  of 
bd^rilii  per  cent  higher;  hut  during  the  last  ten  yoarn  ( 18(>1  - 1871),  owing  to  tho 
l«TeIUng  influence  of  railMaya,  the  ditfcrouce  foil  to  13  iter  cent  on  jmri  and  11  per 
v'^"*-  an  bdjri,  while  in  1871  it  waa  only  5  9  on>Ktn  and  7  m  btgri.  Bom.  Gov.  S<dL 
OA.  409.    The  detalla  are  : 
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In  the  gronp  of  oighty-one  villages  tbo  nvcrag©  collections 
during  the  fivo  years  before  the  hrst  settleineut  were  €6445 
(Rs.  (34,450),  and  the  average  remissions  £2534  (Rs.  26,340). 
During  the  eleven  years  ending  1852  the  average  colIectioDs  wete 
£6974  (Bs.  69,740)  or  8*2  per  cent  more  than  the  oolleotioui  of  the 
five  ye^irs  ending  1841  and  the  average  remissions  were  £42 
(R«.  420)  In  1841-42  the  first  year  of  the  snrvey  acttlcment  the 
total  area  of  Government  assessed  land  was  124,500  acre^  and  the 
rental  £7450  (Rs.  74,500);  of  which  16,000  aci-es  or  nearly  one- 
eighth  was  waste.  In  1643-44  the  levy  of  awell-oess  rsieed  the 
assessment  to  £7706  (Bs.  77,080);  but  the  same  year  £100  (Rs.  1000) 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  £199  (Rs.  1990)  of  the  newly  imposed 
cess  were  remittod.  After  1849-50  the  whole  amount  was  collected 
except  about  £40  (Rs.  400).  In  1851-52  the  arable  waste  was 
reduced  to  10,000  acres  or  one*twelfth  of  the  whole  arable  area. 
IHiriiuf  the  ten  yearn  ending  1862  the  arable  waste  fell  from  9777 
to  1922  acres,  and  the  average  remissions  on  account  of  well-cesa 
were£l&  fT?s.  180).  The  largest  remission  darina;'  the  thirty-one 
years  end  in  t^:  1861  was  £079  (R.s.  6790)  in  185;i-54  The  nvemcre 
collections  during  the  ten  years  ending  1862  were  £7u2u  (116.70,200) 
or  9*8  per  cent  more  than  the  collections  of  the  eleren  preceding  years 
and  18*3  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  five  yirars  before  the  settle- 
ment. The  average  remissions  were  £73  (Rs.  730).  Since  1862  the 
arable  waste  was  f»Ta(lnally  nb^orbod  until  in  1871-72  only  034  acres 
of  arable  land  remained  uuoccupied.  Since  1850  there  were  almost  no 
remissions,  and  the  average  collections  for  the  ten  years  ending  1872 
were  £7815  (Bs.  78,160)  or  2*5  per  cent  more  than  the  preceding  tea 
years,  and  21*8  per  cent  more  than  the  five  years  ( 1 836-1841)  before 
the  '^rttlement.  They  would  have  been  greater  had  not  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  been  taken  for  forest  and  other  Government 
purposes,  such  as  the  powder  works  at  Kirkee  and  for  Lake  Fife.^ 
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1  Tlie  Tii.LAOK»rearoM  from  101), 000  acres  in  1841-t2  to  117.000  acres  in  1H46-47, 
fcU  to  115,000  in  1852-53,  and  again  rose  to  125,000  acres  in  IStiO-fil.  Since  18C6  it 
began  to  decline  and  reached  121 ,000 aor««  in  187K72.  The  largest  remiwioiw  w«i«»lMMt 
Rb.  6800  iu  1853-54.  In  other  years  there  were  little  or  no  remissions  Thi^  coIKn- 
tioua  ruse  from  lis.  65,000  in  1841-42  to  Rs.  71,W)0  in  1846-47-  Tluy  Mi  to  lia.  70,0UU 
in  the  next  five  years,  rose  to  Bh.  7I,(KX)  in  Isr>2-53,  and  again  fill  to  Kn.  (T?. 000 is 
They  thMMMto  Ba.  77,000  iu  18&7*66  and  stood  at  R«.  79.000  dariag 
tlw  next  MX  years.  Sinos  then  they  began  to  decline  and  reached  Bs.  76,000  ia 
1171-79,  Surf  J  DMgnun.  Bom,  Gov.  S«L  CIJ.  410^ 
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RMital. 

Remlf- 
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Collec- 
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|>i«cU 
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ToUJ. 

1836-S7 

vm-m 

18S8-W 
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1836-1841  

1841-1863  
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09,834 
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44.948 
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l.S6,066 
l,W.9t>8 
1,:.*6.6M 
1,26.447 
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Rs. 
19,0^9 
M.607 
85,097 
27,677 
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62,409 
64,406 

ea,86« 

71^ 

80,795 

M« 

««• 
«•* 

25,842 
410 
7tt 

64,453 
09.744 

n,iBt 

Daring  the  survey  lease,  in  the  eighty-one  villages,  population  had 
increased  from  37,695  in  1840-41  to  53,829  in  1871-72  or  42  8  per 
cent ;  houses  from  6598  to  7079  or  7  G  per  cent ;  carts  from  114G  to 
2665  or  181'7  per  cent ;  plonghg  from  1907  to  2284  or  19*8  per 
cent;  dranght  and  ploogh  bullocks  from  15,899  to  17311  or  12  per 
cent;  cattm,  sheep,  and  borops  from  26,890  to  34,845  or  29 6  per 
cent;  and  working  wells  from  799  to  1091  or  36'5  per  cent.  Of 
418  now  wells  27G  had  been  suuk  durmg  the  ten  years  ending 
1872.  The  liberal  remiaBion  of  ttie  well  ceee  was  beginning  to  liaye 
the  beat  effect  Severel  laadlioldcrs  in  the  Haveli  gronp,  on 
being  assnrod  by  the  Survey  Superintendent  that  the  wells  were  not 
to  be  taxed  under  the  revision  survey  and  thnt  Gorrrnraent  were 
prepared  to  help  them  with  advances,  took  to  sinking  wells. 
jBspecially  in  the  north-east  villages  manv  dams  were  also  built  with 
the  object  of  collectiiig  soil  to  prerent  the  fields  beiag  damaoed  by 
floods.  The  style  of  tillage  showed  more  energy  ana  care  wan  in 
parts  of  the  district  at  a  di^^tmce  from  good  markets.  Manure  was 
eagerly  sought  for  and  brought  from  long  distanceg.  The  city  and 
cautoument  of  Poona  iuruished  a  largo  supply  m  the  shape  of  night- 
BOtl  which,  after  being  bnried  in  trenches  tor  three  or  fonr  months, 
was  bought  by  the  landholders  of  the  surrounding  Tillages.  A  few 
years  before  no  Kunbi  would  touch  this  form  of  manure.  The  price 
paid  at  the  trench  was  2«.  (Re.  1)  for  three  carts.  Of  dry -crops 
both  early  and  late  were  grown.  They  included  6ty  n,jt?dri,  gram, 
tur,  wheat,  hhwrcmii  tuiid,  and  mug.  Near  Poona  those  crops 
were  grown  which  were  oalonlafced  to  meet  the  daily  demands 
of  a  Uffge  city.  Thus  early jiWW  and  maize  for  green  fodder  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  grain.  In  garden  lands,  for  some  miles 
round  Poona,  oranges,  limes,  gnavns,  ])lantains,  figs,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  and  mangoes,  and  Yegetablesi  of  all  kinds  both  local  and 
foreign  were  reared  to  a  large  exfent.  Loceme  grass  was  mnoh 
grown  and  was  a  profitable  crop.  It  required  watering  onoe  In 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  coutinnod  to  yield  for  three  years. 
The  guava  also  gave  a  good  return ;  it  preferred  a  light  soil  and 
required  water  onlv  during  the  bearing  seasons,  between  October 
and  December  aaa  again  between  April  and  May.  The  tree  wis 
very  hardy  and  generally  yielded  a  certain  crop.  It  was  nsoal  for 
the  husbandmen  to  sell  the  crop  of  oranges,  limes,  and  mangoes  on 
the  tr^  as  soon  as  the  young  fruit  was  fairlj  set.   But  figs  were 
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BO  uncertain  that  the  crop  was  seldom  bon^ht  until  it  was  well 
developed.    Betel   vine   gardens  or  pon   malda   were  ninuerous 
especially  iu  the  villages  of  Kondva,   Uudri^  Mahamadvadi^  aud 
PhnnwDgi.   These  gurdeaa  reqnired  a  large  ootlay  al  starting,  and, 
througbout  the  year,  constant  attendance  for  weeding,  watering, 
insect-killing,  and  leaf -gathering.    Thoy  paid  well,  the  returns  heiog 
constant,  as  the  rows  of  vines  were  arrangt^d  so  as  to  come  into 
bearing  in  regular  rotation.    A  betel  garden  or^^an  mala  oontinoed 
to  yield  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.   The  potato  was  not  grown, 
apparently  becanae  the  eastern  Tillages  had  too  small  a  nunlsll  and 
the  western  villages  too  mnch  moisture.    In  the  western  Tillages 
the  earl^  harvest  wa'^  t\w  most  important,  the  chief  cro]iR  Wing 
early  ;*i.'art  and  L</^ri,  supplemented  by  tur,  HI,  ndchni,  and  wheat, 
iiicu  was  also  grown  iu  a  few  of  the  border  vilh^es,  notably  iu 
BAh&taanda>  Anri,  Mi&riui}i«  Ki&atoaitMulklied^  and  Bkokam.  The 
villagers  complained  that,  owing  to  the  recent  transfer  of  large  tracts 
of   hill  land  to         Forest  l^epartment,    they  had    not  suflGcient 
brushwood  to  burn  ou  thoir  rice  lands  j  the  Survey  Superintendent 
thought  this  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  growUi  of  rioOj  as 
oowdnng,  which  the  people  were  forced  to  nse,  was  too  expensive  on 
acooant  of  the  large  city  demand  for  cowdnng  fuel.   The  western 
villages  had  little  garden  land,  probably  bocaose  a  certain  rainfall 
ensured  a  regular  return  on  the  dry-crop  lands.    They  also  left  much 
land  under  grass,  which,  from  the  plentiful  rainfall,  grew  freely,  and 
found  a  ready  sale.    Every  day  long  strings  of  men  and  women 
brought  bundles  of  grass,  firewood,  oowdong-cakes,  and  milk  to  the 
camp  and  citv.   In  1871-72  of  the  whole  rent-paying  area  earlj 
crops  covercQ  524  por  cent,  Into  crops  84  per  cent,  nrtd  occnpiea 
waste  13  J  per  cent.    The  area  of  occupied  waste  held  for  private 
grazing  was  large.  Vagholi,  Khoradi,  Yadgaon,  Sheri,  Kesnand^  and 
Iiohogaon,  from  their  nearness  to  Poona^  had  oonsidetable  tracts 
nnder  grass,  which  probably  paid  better  than  if  they  had  been 
cultivated.'     Except  some  villages  to  the  north-west  of  Poona> 
Haveli   was  abundantly  provided  with  means  of  communication. 
The  Peninsula  railway  ran  through  the  middle  of  it  and  had  five 
stations  within  Haveli  limits  and  a  sixth  just  beyond.   The  high 
roads  were  nnmerons  and  good,  the  chief  being  those  to  Bombay, 
Ahmadnagar,  Sholdpur,  and  Sdt^ra.    To  S^t&ra  there  were  three 
routes,  by  the  Katraj,  Rnbdev,  and  Diva  passes,  all  made  with  great 
skill  and  in  the  most  substantial  man  nor,  tlio  top  o£  the  Katraj  pas.i 
being  pierced  by  a  long  tuuuel.    Aiuuy  miles  of  excellent  made  road 
crossed  tiie  Poona  cantonment^  sad  connected  it  with  Kirkee  and 
the  city.   There  was  also  a  second  class  road  by  NMyangaon  to 
Junnar  and  Ndsik.    All  these  roads  converged  on  the  city  and 
afforded  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  sub-division  to  the  vast 

auantity  of  supplies  required  by  a  population  of  over  90,000.  Id 
be  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher  the  classmg  officer,  the  people  to  the 


'  The  details  were:  Of  the  early  crops,  6rf;r»34-5peroent,  j»ffr»13  5,  rice  \  '%,ndgli 
0'9,  til  and  rtOa  0*5,  tur  (Td.chllUesO  3,  hulga  0-3.  and  bhmmugO%  total  52  3  per  cent 
Of  the  Iritn  crop?,  irar'i  '2rr9,  wheat  2  2,  gram  13.  castor  seed  0'6,  sugarcano  0^ 
laiwMUaaeous  1  6,  total  34  2  ;  occupied  WMte  13  5.  Bom.  Gov.  S«c.  Cil.  408* 
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west  of  Poozui  were  poorer  and  lem  tlirmng  than  thoso  in  the  east* 
The  holdings  were  smaller,  there  was  a  want  of  roads,  and  the  land 

wag  less  fcHilo.  Colonel  Waddington  thought  this  rrnVht  l>e  tmo 
of  a  few  exceptioiiHl  villages.  Bnt  on  the  whole  the  peujilo  of  tin; 
sub-divisiou  were  better  off  than  the  people  of  any  oLiier  part  ul  the 
dietrieb.^  As  legftrds  the  valne  of  land^  as  much  as  one  handred 
times  the  amount  of  the  assessment  was  obtaiziable  in  1871. 

Under  the  revision  survey  the  total  area  o!  the  eighty-one  villages 

was  found  to  bo  204,135  acres  or  28,031  acres  more  than  the 
former  recorded  area.  This  large  discrepancy  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that. at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Nash's  survey  the  area  of  free 
grazing  lands  was  not  measured.^  Of  the  total  number  of  eighty* 
toor  Tillages^  seventy^fonr  were  arranged  in  eight  classes  with 
highest  diy-ciop  acre  rates  vaiying  from  8«.  to3«.  6d.  (Rs.4-l|). 
Tlirco  vninrre"^,  Vdnori  Ghorpuri  and  Kirkee,  adjoining  tho 
cauLoumont  were  placed  in  the  first  clns^,  with  a  rate  of  Sf.  (Rs.  4). 
Six  villages  on  the  skirts  of  the  city  and  across  tho  Mutha  river 
were  placed  In  the  second  class  with  a  Tate  of  7«.  (Rs.  3^).  Twenty-six 
villages  adjoining  the  first  and  eecoii'l  cl^i^sses  wore  placed  in  the 
third  class  with  a  rate  of  0^?.  (Rs.  3).  Thirteen  villages  formed  tho 
fourth  class  with  a  rate  of  6s.  6d.  (Rs.  2^).  Nine  villages  formed 
the  fifth  class  with  a  rate  of  5s.  (Rs.  2^).  Five  villages  formed  the 
sixth  class  with  a  rate  of  48. 6(2.  (Rs.  2^).  Nine  villages  formed  the 
seventh  class  with  a  rate  of  4«.  (Bs.  8).  Three  Tillages,  across  the 
Hntha-Mula  in  the  north-east  cornmr  of  this  sorvey  gnmp^  formed 
the  eighth  class  with  a  rate  of  Ss.  6d.  (Bs.I  |).  Of  the  remaining  ten 
villages,  seven  villages  transferred  to  the  Mdval  snb-division  wero 
placed  iu  the  fifth  class  with  a  rate  of  ott.  (Rs.  2^),  and  the  tkreo 
Tillages,  of  which  the  nisting  settlement  had  heen  carried  oat 
subsequent  to  that  of  tho  rest  of  the  sub-division,  were  plaoed  one 
in  the  third,  one  in  the  foorth,  and  one  in  the  fifth  class. 

There  was  little  channel  watered  land,  and  except  in  the  village  of 
Pashdn  the  water-supply  in  none  of  the  channels  was  of  superior  quality . 
In  Pdshin,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  supply  of  water 
caused  by  the  recent  construction  of  a  large  pond,  the  Survey  Superin- 
tendent proposed  totmply  a  highest  acre  rate  of  16«.  (Bs.  8)  in  excess  of 
the  dry-crop  rate.  The  highest  rate  i  n  <  iTier  villa^s  was  ll#.(Bs.  5}) 
and  in  some  lands  it  was  as  low  as  2*.  (Re.  1).  The  existing  assess- 
ment on  well-watered  and  channel-watered  land  was  £470  ( Rg.  4700); 
the  proposed  channel  watered  assessment  was  £223  (Ks.  22,60)  ur 
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<  r.irnt  Colonc!  Waddingtoii,  Snmgr  8ap0riiit«idintt  840  of  SOtfa  Kmnbar  1919, 

bom.  Uov.  Sel.  CLL  404. 

*  Of  this  large  increase  in  area  Col.  Fraada  (Ghirvey  Comr.  497  of  24th  March  1878, 
Bon.  Gov.  Sm,  CLL  457)  wrato :  In.  no  rwwwirl  diilriok  ha*  been  fonnd  th« 
farmer  tarray m> IntpolSael aa  it  haa  beenfmmd  tolMliere.  Tblabowing  chictlyto 

t)i«!  general  aJopUon  of  Mr.  Pringle'H  nie:u8\irt;nient8  at  the  first  aettlemcut  in  place  of 
a  freah  lorvey.  The  largest  difibrcnccs  of  area,  compared  with  the  prenent  survey, 
OOtmr  In  Ulfy  land*,  which  in  some  cmm  seem  to  have  been  left  unmeaBored,  and  m 
others  shown  as  unarable,  thoiigh  producing  grass,  and  most  valuable  for  maiog  on 
aoooant  of  their  nearness  to  Poona.  In  one  case  the  arable  area,  according  llie  mw 
BiitT  i  y  shown  to  he  more  tliui  double  what  was  ch.vri^cl  for  unrlcr  the  original 
settlement ;  in  anoUier  caae  it  is  9U  per  ceat  more,  aad  in  many  caaea  it  i«  between  20 
MBd  30  par  enllai  «BO«Mb 
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an  average  acre  rate  of  5*.  3|ci.  (Ra.  2  <w.  10^)  exclusive  of  dry-crop 
rate.    Rice  was  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  villages  on  the  wcsterL 
border,  but  the  total  area  under  rice  was  only  10U5  acres.  Colonel 
Frmdi^  highest  rioeacre  rate  for  the  coiiti^oii8M4?el  Tillages  wm9& 
(Rs.       the  average  acre  rate  on  them  bemg  4«.  8f<i  (Ba.  2  a*.  2 
For  the  Haveli  group  the  highest  rice  acre  rate  proposed  was  12s. 
(Rs.  6)  which  wlion  applied  gave  an  average  ncre  rate  of  7««.  3|<i 
(Rs.  3  af<.  lo^  ).  The  effect  of  the  proposed  rates  m  eighty-one  villages 
WEiS  to  raise  the  assessment  on  occupied  land  from  £7CSG  (Rs.7o,8(>U; 
collected  in  1871-72  to  £15^12  (Ba.  1,53,120)  or  an  increaae  of  99 
per  cent.   Of  this  sum  £14,689  (Ba.  1,46,890)  was  the  assessment  on 
Sry-crop  land,  giving  an  average  acre  rate  of  2s.  Id  (Re.  1  a.  |), 
£223  (Rs.  2230)  were  on  account  of  a  water  cess,  and  £400  (Ra.  lOOU) 
on  rice  laud    In  the  remaining  three  villages  the  assessmeut  was 
xalaed  from  £361  (Ba.  8610)  to  £582  (Ba.  5820)  or  not  qaita  48 
per  cent,  bnt  the  average  dty-crop  acre  rate  amounted  to  2a.  j(L 
(Be«l  a.  I)  or  nearly  the  same  aa  the  general  average. 

The  following  atatement  ahowa  the  effect  of  the  anrwej  in  eigiiij* 

one  TiUagea :  xtvMom  SMmmt, 


Ocvtrnut. 
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Rental. 

Are*. 

ReaUl. 
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809 
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1.&S,617 
77,862 

10,860 

70.3M 

— s» 

— »l 

10,570 

7«,ie6 

Compared  with  the  average  collections  of  the  five  years  before 
1841^  the  rental  under  the  revised  rates  was  138  per  cent  higher  : 
compared  with  the  average  collections  of  tl^  eleven  years  ending 
1852  it  was  119  per  cent  higher ;  compared  with  those  of  the  ten 
yeara  ending  1862  it  waa  101  per  cent  higher;  and  compeared  witii 
thoae  of  the  ten  yean  ending  1872  it  was  06  pr  cent  higher.  The 
largest  increase  was  in  the  village  of  Bhavdi  ^v^^<■Tl  was  raised  228 
per  cent.  Of  this  amount  the  incrOivso  in  the  occupiod  amblo  land 
nitherto  not  shown  in  the  accounts  was  90  per  cent,  In  Uhankauri 
the  increase  waa  175  per  cent  and  in  Tadgaon  Sheri  177  per  oeni.^ 

Should  these  proposed  rates  appeur  too  high  and  the  increaaeia 
rental  be  not  iu  accord  with  the  Government  policy  of  moderation,  the 
Survey  Superintendent  submitted  a  modified  scale  to  be  substituted 
in  their  place.  He  reduced  the  higheut  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  the  tirst 
and  second  classes  by  Is.  (8  as.)  and  the  remaining  classes  by  6ii 
(4  OB*)  eadi  except  in  one  or  two  caaes  in  which  tlie  redaction  made 
waa  1«.  (8o«.).  The  effect  of  the  changes  was  to  lower  the  proposed 
assessment  on  dry-cropland  from  £15,209  to  £13,679  (Rs.  1,52,09in 
Bs.  1,30,790)  and  the  total  assessment  from  CL^.SSi  to  £14,354 
(Re.  1,58,840  -  lis.  l,4i3,u4K)).     Tim  was  an  increase  of    79  per 


»  Liout.  Col.  WaddingtBB, 
Gov.        tLi.  400.414. 
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cent  on  the  preceding  year's  collections  in  cighty-ono  villages ;  of 
this  increase  16  per  cent  was  due  to  the  great*  r  ai  ea  brought  under 
assessment,  leaving  (33  per  cent  as  the  increase  caused  by  the  new 
rates.  The  Survey  Commissioner  suggested  a  highest  rice  acre  rate 
of  (Rs.  5)  matead  of  12«.  (Rs.  6),  and  made  some  diaages  in 
the  grouping  of  yiUageB.  According  to  his  proposals  the  increase 
in  the  total  rental  was  reduced  to  about  75  per  cent.  GoTerament 
sanctioned  the  i)roposals  of  the  Survey  Comujissioner.^ 

As  the  (lovernui'mt  of  India  intimated  their  satisfaction  that  the 
rates  originally  proposed  by  the  Survey  Superintendent  had  been 
modified^  and  expressed  then*  readiness  to  majce  farther  redactions, 
should  redactioQS  appear  necesssry,  the  Surrey  Snperintendent 
made  some  foriher  changes  in  individual  villages  and  brooghfc  the 
total  assessment  on  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  eighty-four  villages 
to  £18,419  (Rs.  1,34,1 ',>0)  showing  an  increase  of  67  per  cent  on  the 
preceding  year's  payments.  The  average  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  1*. 
9^iL  (14^  as.)  channel  waler  rate  4«.  5|<i.  (Us.2aii3y^)  and zice rate 
5«.  llfd.  (Rs.2  as.  15}).« 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  eighty-fonr  Haveli  Tillages 

under  the  revision  settlement  originailly  proposed  by  the 
Buperinteudent  of  Survey,  tlie  revised  settlement  advocated  in  the 
transmitting  report  of  the  iSurvey  Commissioner  and  sanctioned  by 
Government  in  June  1873,  and  the  settlement  finally  proposed  by 
the  Snrrey  Superintendent'  in  Septemher  1873.  GovernuiOTt 
sanctioned  the  final  proposals  in  October  1878:^ 


Chapter  Tin. 


Former 
1871-7S, 

rroi*i>9«tl 
1672-73. 

so, »'(.'> 

Rs. 
1,4:1, Mi 

For  Cent. 
00 

77 
06 

In  1873-74  the  rainfall  was  14  inches  at  Xnd^pur,  32  at  Poena, 
13  at  JnnnaTp  and  68  at  KhadkAla.  Except  in  mAvbH,  Pnrandhar, 
and  the  l^te  crop  part  of  Inddpur,  the  raannll  was  not  favourable 

either  for  the  early  or  for  the  late  harvest.  In  the  west  the  early 
crops  were  good  in  Mdval  and  in  the  south-west  and  north  of  Haveli, 
and  fair  in  Junnar  and  Khod.  In  Mulshi  insufficient  rainfall  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  an  excessive  fall  near  the  close  caused 
mnch  damage.  In  the  east  the  ^rly  crop  was  ^ir  in  PorandhaTy 
middling  in  Sirnr,  and  indifferent  in  IMiimthadi  and  Ind&pnr  where 
the  outturn  v/n'^  very  tritling.  The  late  harvest  was  good  in 
I'uiandhar,  fair  in  Indaj)ur,  and  middling  in  the  rest  of  the  east. 
I'ubiic  health  was  generally  good.     Slight  cattle  disease  was 
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>  Cov.  RcH.  3.ilti  of  -iOth  June  1S73.    Bom.  Gov,  Stl.  CLI.  465-469. 
3  Lieut.  Cul.  Waddmgton,  Sarvey  Saperintondcnt,  S'24of  Slth  Ang.  1893  and  314 
of  18th  AprU  1874.  Bonu  Got.  Sel.  CLI.  m  -^lZ»  48d. 
•Bom.  Qwr.  Bd.  CLL  47«. 

*  Gov.  Bm.  64M  of  Srd  Oct.  1873.  Bom.  Oovt  Sol.CLL  479, 
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present  in  Mdval,  Jannar,  Haveli,  and  Kfiod  .^  Tillagpo  rose  frotn 
1,848,831  to  1,901,205  acres,  collectiuus  fell  from  £112.639  to 
£99,117  (Rs.  11, 26,890 -Rs.  9,91,U0),  £17,700  (Rs.  1,77,960)  were 
remitted,  and  £9125  (Bs.  91,250)  left  ontBtaadisg.  At  Indl^ 
the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  abont  28  to  48  ponadi 
(14-24  sher.^). 

In  1873-74  the  revised  snrvey  settlement  was?  introduced  into  % 
groap  of  thirty-nine  Tillages  settled  in  1843-44.  These  rillaf^TH 
formerly  bt^longed  to  the  Bupa  petty  division  of  Puraudhar.  iSmce 
the  first  settlement  in  1843-44  thirty  of  these  yillages  had  been 
handed  to  Bhimthadi  and  nine  to  Porandhar.  The  ootmtry  eloped 
Boaihwardsin  a  waving  plain  watered  by  the  Karha  and  other 
streams  none  of  wliich  flowed  thronghout  the  hot  weather.  la 
capabilities  and  climate  these  villncfes  differed  little  from  each  other, 
except  that  those  lying  along  the  iN  ira  had  a  larger  proportion  of 
deep  black  soil,  llie  eariy  crops  were  hajH^  math,  and  mv^;  the 
only  late  crop  wasj'vdn  among  which  a  good  deal  of  ibcmdSn  was 
sown  broadcast.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  villages  the  late  crops, 
and  in  the  western  and  southern  villages  the  early  crops  ,  predominated. 
Except  in  a  few  villages  cultivation  was  careless.  Tlir  fields  werf 
overrun  with  weeds  ;  the  laud  was  uut  ploughed  more  tiian  once  in 
three  or  four  years ;  and  the  nse  of  manure  on  drycrop  lands^  excqpc 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  folding  of  sheep,  of  which  great  nnmben 
were  reared,  was  apparently  unknown.  The  garden  lands,  which  were 
almost  exclusively  muler  well.s,  were  by  no  means  of  a  high  class. 
Sagarcaue  was  grpwu  in  the  few  places  which  had  a  twelve  month's 
water-eapply.  The  nsnal  garden  crops  were  wheat,  gram,  vegetables, 
vaAjvdHioi  these  jmi  was  a  special  fiavonrite  nnder  inferior 
wells.  As  regards  communication  and  markets  considerable 
changes  had  tuken  place  since  the  former  settlement  in  184^3.  Ai 
that  time,  of  the  fo(ir  markets  which  f^ave  Snpa  an  advantage  over 
Ind^pur  aud  Kurkumb,  three,  W'ai  Bhor  and  iSaiani,  were  thirty 
miles  across  theoonntiy  from  tite  nearest  part  of  the  group  aad  more 
than  twice  as  far  from  the  most  distant ;  while  the  fourth,  Stevsdi 
was  not  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  point.  By  the  new 
roads  from  the  Nira  hrifii^n  tn  the  niilway  station  at  Kedgaon,  from 
Bdr^mati  to  Pdtas,  aud  from  Sdtdra  to  Poena  by  the  Diva  and 
Katra]  passes,  many  of  these  villages  had  been  brought  within  % 
day's  march  of  the  railway.  Poena,  which  was  still  as  formerly 
the  great  market  for  prodace,  was  more  accessible  than  from  Indiipar, 
and  not  much  less  accr"=«)lile  timn  from  Knrkumb.  The  town  of 
Supa  itself  wa^  only  ton  miles  Iroin  the  Kedgaon  station.  The  loc^d 
markets  were  Bardmati,  Supa,  Pdtas,  aud  Jejuri,  of  which  Baramati 
was  the  most  important  especially  as  a  cattle  market. 

Daring  the  survey  lease  the  Supa  price  of  jvdri  rose  from  aboot 
SOpounoA  (¥i9h&n)  the  mpee  in  the  first  ten  years  to  about  84 
nonnds  (11  ahers)  the  rapee  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  lease  that 
IS  an  increase  of  135  per  cent.   The  corresponding  increase  in  the 


>  R«T,  Conir.  8.  D.  6028  of  29ib  Dec.  1873. 
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price  of  bdjri  was  from  about  68  to  28  pounds  (34-14  shers)  or  143 
per  cent.' 

At  tlie  introdiiotioii  of  the  1843  settlement  tbe  Supa  group 
was  paaamg  from  a  staf   of  great  depression  to  one  of  comparative 

prosperity.  This  was  due  to  the  revision  of  assessment  carried  out 
some  years  before  by  Lieutenant  SImrtrede.  Under  Lieutenant 
Sbortrede's  rates  tke  assessment  which,  had  been  fixed  by  the 
former  survey  at  £12^ 70  (Rs.  1,22,700)  on  thirty-seven  villages  was 
rednced  to  £10,140  (Be.  1,01,400)  <m  39i  villages.  In  spite  of  this 
reduction  the  average  yearly  coUeotions,  during*  the  seven  years 
(18J^0- 1842)  after  t}io  introduction  of  Tjip!it<jnant  Shortrede's 
moditk  d  mtes,  were  only  £3498  (Rs.  34,980)  of  a  total  assessment  on 
Goveniincnt  lands  of  £8850  (Rs.  88,500)  or  less  than  40  per  cent ; 
and,  thougli  enltiyBtion  spread  from  40,696  sores  in  1836  to  111,768 
acres  in  1842,  there  was  a  progressive  increase  in  remissions.  No 
less  than  £5000  (lis.  50,000)  of  a  total  of  £7400  (Rs.  74,000)  of  remis- 
sions were  allowed  during  the  last  two  years  (1841-42)  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  fixed  survey  settlement  for  thirty  years  was  introduced 
in  1843,  the  new  rates  being  the  same  as  in  Knrknmb  or  ten  per 
cent  lagher  than  in  Indipor.  Dniing  tlie  first  year  ( 1 843-44)  of  this 
thirty  years'  s^tlement,  of  a  total  assessed  ares  of  141,310  acres, 
2G,302  arable  acres  were  waste.  In  the  next  year  the  arablo  wnsto 
was  reduced  to  17,191  ru  res,  in  the  succeeding  year  to  14,140, 
and  in  1847  it  had  iailun  to  8690  acres.  From  this  time  until 
1852  the  arable  waste  gradnally  increased  until  in  1852  it 
amounted  to  nearly  15,000  acres.  The  collections  varied  from 
£4206  (Rs,  42,060)  in  1844-45  to  £.j310  (Rs.  53,100)  in  1847-48  and 
£5194  (Rs.  51,940)  in  18.'>2-53.  Large  remissions  were  granted  in 
two  of  the  first  ten  years,  £417  (Rs.4170^  in  1844-45  and  £828 
(Rs.  8280)  in  1850-51.  The  average  colleottons  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1853  were  £4886  (Bs.  48,860)  andiemissions  £171  (Rs.  1710), 
and  the  area  under  tillage  was  126,604  acres.  Between  1853  and 
1858  the  arable  waste  was  reduced  to  1000  acres  ;  in  1862  it  had 
risen  to  1787  acres.  Tho  collections  in  1802-63  were  £5723 
(Rs.  57,280).  The  average  area  under  cultivation  was  139,966 
acres.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1873  the  arable  waste  aveni^(ed 
18^  acres,  and  the  occupied  area  142,225  acres,  hut  tbe  collections 
amoanted  to  £5550  (Rs.  55,500).    The  fall  in  average  rerenne  was 
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due  to  the  very  large  remission  allowed  in  1866-67,  which  aiiionnte«3 
to  £1859  {Rs.  18,590)  or  one-third  of  the  entire  assessment.  Witi 
this  exception  the  remissions  since  1854  were  nominal.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  gives  the  average  tiiiago  and  coilections  daring 
the  survey  lease :  ^ 

Supa  Tillage  and  Revaute,  1S43- 


YUB.  ' 

Unoontn. 

Bom- 
noMs. 

Rental. 

Area. 

1843 -IKSS  ... 
18AS-186S 

Acrei. 

ia0,oo« 

189.006 
142.82S 

67,890 

Acrt:a. 

16,190 
S82S 
1S4S 

Ra. 

6102 
1212 

612 

Aeraa. 

142,791 

144.06S 

Its. 
60.726 
67.710 

68,00-2 

Ku. 
1707 
41« 

Ba. 

4a3M 

Mt.OSS 

During  the  survey  lease  population  increased  from  22,795  in 
1843  to  32,722  in  187J?  or  48-5  per  cent;  houses  from  3S04  to  4301 
or  13  per  cent ,  welia  from  1003  to  1720  or  71  per  cent  j  carts  froui 
191  to  578  or  202  per  cent;  ploughs  from  llfo  to  1467  or  Simper 
cent ;  buffaloes  from  1252  to  1654  or  82  per  cent ;  cows  from  9940  to 
11,649  or  17  per  cent ;  Injllocka,  draught  and  plough,  from  12,907  to 
14,25C  or  10*4  per  cent ;  and  sheep  and  goats  from  1  to  2 
or  30*3  per  cent.  Horses  showed  a  fall  from  1150  to  844  or  20  6  per 
cent  Of  the  new  weUs  44  were  built  in  the  first  ten  years,  148  in 
the  seoond  ton  yeaxs,  and  225  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  snrvey  lease. 

The  condition  of  the  people  was  on  the  whole  good.  Few  of  them  . 
were  hopelessly  involved  and  every  Tillage  had  some  families  who ' 

were  free  from  debt.  At  Panddra  there  ^vore  irtrin}^  stacks  of  straw 
two  years  old  still  undisposed  of,  thoun-h  the  third  year's  crop  was 
in  the  ground  and  ready  to  cut.  Many  of  the  villages  esp^nallj 
the  larger  ones  showed  signs  of  lumng  once  been  more  populom. 
In  numerous  instances  this  apparent  nil  in  the  population  and 
ruined  appearance  of  the  larger  villages  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
landholders  whose  fields  lay  far  from  the  village  site,  had  built  them- 
selves huts  and  lived  there  permanently,  allowing  their  village  hou^^e: 
to  go  to  ruin.  Thus  the  apparent  desolation  was  in  many  cases  a 
sign  of  increased  security  <»  ufe  and  property. 

It  was  a  common  practice  in  this  as  in  other  snb-diyisiona  for  the 

cultivators  to  sell  their  crops  in  a  lump  or  khoti  while  still  unripe. 

In  1872  in  the  Supa  group  flie  pnres  rralizod  varird  from  31  times 
to  a  little  less  than  1^  times  iho  new  assessment  The  highest 
sum  realized  wau  from  the  poorost  held  the  classification  of  which 
was  only  1 1  amuu.    The  total  ooUeotions  in  twenty  oases  of  lump  or 


t  The  tillage  mtm  hm»  from  116,000  ftcres  in  1843^  to  133,000  $acm  in  l&l7-4t 
and  feU  to  123,000  in  1849-110.  Aft«r  1840-BO  it  me  to  a  BMle  ov«r  140,000  in  I857-M 

aud  stocKl  at  abont  142,000  durin  cr  tl  o  rcmaimng  fifteen  years.  The  remiesiona  ve- 
about  R*.  6000  in  1844-45,  Hs.  faOUi  m  1850-51,  and  Ra.  18,000  in  lS(J6-67.  In  othar 
yeara  there  were  little  or  no  renuHaiona.  The  collections  rose  from  Ra.  44,000  « 
1843-44  to  Rs.  54,000  in  184748  aad  feU  to  Rs.  44.000  in  1850  51.  They  then  rm 
to  Rs.  56,000  in  1855-56  and  stood  at  about  Ra.  57,000  durinii  the  next  ten  yeaza 
In  lbt;r>'(>7  they  wore  Es.  39,000  and  again  stood  ut  abont  Bfl.  ^yOOO  dsifaligtluiltft 
•ix  yean.  Surrey  Diagram.  Bom.  Qov.  HeU  CLL  014. 
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The  Survey  Commissioner  proponed  a  few  modifiontions.  He 
removed  the  first  class,  and  trausierred  a  few  villages  from  the 
second  to  the  third  class^  and  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class. 
OoTemment  aanctioDed  the  aettileineiit  as  modified  by  the  Surrey 
OommiMiooer.* 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  was  27  inches  at  Ind&par,  38  at  Poena, 
25  at  Jnnnar,  and  92  at  Khadkdla.  The  season  was  on  the  whole 
favourable  both  for  early  and  late  crops.  In  some  vilhigcs  of  Haveli, 
Indapur,  Bhimthadi,  and  Khed  the  early  crops  were  slightly 
damaged  by  excessive  rain  in  September  and  October.  In  a  few 
▼lUagea  of  Jimnar  oonaiderable  damage  was  oanaed  by  uuects  called 
ndktodaa.  Public  health  was  generally  good.  Slight  cattle  disease 
was  present  in  some  sub-divisions.^  Tillage  fell  from  1,901,205 
to  1,884,G79   acres,  collections    rose  from  £99,117  to  £118,333 

iB8.9,91,170- lis.  1 1,83,330),  £40G1  (Rfi.40,61O}  wore  remitted,  and 
\120  (S&  7200)  left  oatetanding.  At  Indipur  the  ropee  price  of 
Indian  millet  fell  from  about  48  to  60  pounds  (24-30  »hen). 


SoavsT. 

mS-74. 


hkoH  flales  weie  £217 16»  (Be.  2178)  on  which  the  proposed  asseea-  Chapter  VUL 
ment  came  to  £37  (Bb.  870)  or  about  one-sixth.    This  did  not 

represent  the  gross  produce  of  the  landj  pincc  fho  TTiidrllr-innn 
roust,  besides^  the  element  of  lisk*  cover  the  expenses  of  watching, 
reaping,  and  harvosting.^ 

Thirty-nine  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes  with  hiaheet 
dryorop  acre  rates  varying  from  2«.  9(1  to  2s.  (Rs.  1 1  - 1 ).  Two  Tiuages 
dose  to  the  road  from  Sdtdra  by  the  Nira  bridge  to  Poena  were 
placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2tr.  9d,  (Rs,  1  \)  ;  twelve 
village"  nlon  ar  the  wcFtorn  boundary  and  on  the  road  to  thoJvedgaon 
Btatioa  were  placed  in  liie  second  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2s.  Qd. 
(Bs.  1^);  twelve  villages  to  the  east  and  sonw  of  the  preoedinff 
class  were  placed  in  the  third  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2s.  8tf. 
(Rs.  1  J)  ;  and  thirteen  villages  in  the  south-east  of  this  revision  survey 
group  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2*. 
(Re.  1).  No  rice  was  grown  iu  any  of  these  villages  and  the  channel 
irrigation  was  very  poor.  The  proposed  highest  ohanoel  water  acre 
rate  was  4s.  (Rs.  2).  Compared  with  the  preceding  year's  oolleo- 
lions  the  revised  survey  rental  showed  an  increase  from  £5746  to 
£8171  (Rs.57,460-R.s.  81,710)  or42peroent.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  tiie  effect  of  the  survey  :^ 

Supa  Revmon  SfttlcmctU,  1873, 


»Bom.  Gov.  Scl  CLI.  .'512. 

«  Lt.-tJol.  Waddiugton,  Surv.Supt.  84Gof  otUSept.  1873.  Bom.Gov,  SeLCU,  507-521. 
» Gov.  Kes.  6377  of  22nd  Nov.  1873,  Bom.  Gov.  SeLCLL 
<  Jlev.  CkMor.  &  D.  4719  of  29Ui  Dec.  1874. 
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Abont  the  close  of  1874  a  fall  in  the  price  of  graiu^  led  Gorernruent 
to  set  limits  to  the  amounts  by  which  the  former  rates  might  be 
enhanced  and  to  reduce  some  of  the  enhanced  settlements  which,  had 
been  iiitn>dnoed  into  Poena.  It  wm  right  that  Govemineiit  eluNild 
t^e  advantage  of  the  cUsoovery  of  land  hisld  without  payment^  ■faonU 
correct  mistakes  in  measnririL'  nnr{  in  classing,  shonM  share  with 
the  people  the  benefits  <1ej  ivi^d  from  better  roads  and  from  the 
opening  of  railways^  and  slxuuid  receive  a  share  of  the  profit  which 
the  rise  in  pvodaoe  prices  oaosed  to  tiie  landholden.  Ab  it  no 
longer  seemed  probable  that  the  high  pric^  which  ruled  daring  the 
ten  years  ending  1872  would  continue,  Govcmnient  ordered  that 
the  increase  in  revenue  in  any  village  group  should  never  be  more 
thau  thirty -three  per  cent ;  that  the  increase  in  a  single  village 
should  never  bo  more  than  sixty-six  per  cent,  and  that  the  increase 
In  an  individoal  rental  should  never  be  more  than  100  per  cent.  To 
bring  the  amounts  of  enhancement,  which  had  been  sanotioaed  in 
some  of  the  revised  portions  of  Poona,-  into  accord  with  these  rnlc?, 
Gt>vcriiment  proposed  that  the  necessary  changes  sliould  be  Tnade  ou 
the  following  principles.  The  highest  rat^  in  the  group  were  to  be 
80  reduced  as  to  bring  the  inoreaee  in  the  total  revenue  of  the  group 
within  the  limits  of  fifty  per  cent.  When  tliis  was  done,  dmj  csaeeis 
which  the  increase  in  a  village  was  still  above  75  per  cent,  or  in  aa 
individual  holding  above  1 00  per  cent,  should  bo  reported  for  orders 
with  distinct  recommendations  from  the  survey  officers  whether 
further  changes  were  uecessaryi  and  if  so  how  they  should  be  made. 
Government  hoped  that  in  maps  originally  settled  alter  18i8,  littte 
or  no  field  operations  would  be  required,  and  that  the  revision  of 
the  assessment  by  a  mere  readjostinent  of  the  highest  rates  would 
be  found  to  be  snflScient.^ 

In  accordance  with  these  instnictions  in  1875-76  the  surver 
officers  made  proposals  for  reducing  the  revised  assessment  ui 
Inddpur,  Bhimthadi,  Haveli,  PAbal,  and  Su^.  The  actual  settlements 
finally  sanetioned  by  Government  are  grren  below^  showing  their 


1  Indian  miUefe  rupee  prtoea  w«re  in  Bhimthadi  14}  then  in  1968-69.  IM  ia 
1889.70, 171  in  1870.71, 12  in  1871  72,  22^  in  1873-73, » in  187S-74, 88  in  1874.n 
and  3G  in  1875-76  ;  in  IndApur  16  in  1871-72,  17  in  1872-73,  30  in  1873-74,  46  in 
1874-75,  and  37  in  1875-76.  Collector  of  Poona,  4376  of  7th  Jane  1884.  The  ladifMU 
figures  here  given  differ  from  those  given  in  the  rt>twHHit  on  pag*  5til> 

'  ThedMlMla  (fiom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLi.  174)  are  : 


J'oona  Survey  SetfUmcnU,        •  i&U  and  1SC6  ■  1S74. 
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*  Gov.  Eos.  5739  of  2dUi  October  1874  aud  4506  of  luth  August  1615,  Bom.  Uwv. 
8d-  CU  193-198  and  CU.  m-179« 
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percentage  increase  on  tbo  original  tliirtj  years'  settlements 
introduced  between  1836  and  164^4  :^ 

Pwma  RetiktA  SMirwy  StUlemaat  Reduced,  1876, 


SVtTLMIKtTI 

18M<  UM. 

Bboooio  Rbvimon 

AaMNiat. 

Amouak 

Incrrftse 

tmM. 

Dry -crop 
Aen 
Bate. 

Indipar 

nhlmthadi  ... 
HaveU 

78 
48 
8S 
60 

» 

81,I*» 
74 

80^ 

1.03,982 
1,1:1,77.3 
l.»),47» 

7t.aof 

Percent. 
38 
40 
41 
86 
M 

Am.  p. 
6  » 
8  » 
11  10 
U  8 

Tn  1875-7G  tho  niinfall  was  21  inches  nt  Indapur,  38  at  Poona, 
3-4  at  Juuuar,  and  110  at  Khadkiila,  a  full  supply,  but,  aa  the  falls 
were  ill-timedj  the  season  was  unfavoarable.  An  excessive  fall,  when 
the  early  crops  were  stiU  joang,  did  bo  much  damage  that  many 
tracts  had  to  1  r  ^own.  In  a  few  villages  of  Haveli  and  Sirar  the 
crops  were  sli<.,'ht]j  injnrcfl  by  loru'^ts.  The  rice  in  Mdval  suffered 
from  earlj  floods  and  later  from  want  of  rain.  The  outturn  of  the  early 
crops  was  not  more  than  ten-sixteenths  to  twelve-sixtconths  ;  in 
many  phM^s  H  was  mnch  1^.  In  the  eastern  or  late  crop  parts  the 
rainfall  was  short,  and  the  crops  were  far  below  tlu;  average.  Tn 
Inddpur,  Bhimthadi,  and  south  Simr  jvdri  withered  for  want  of 
rain,  and  in  many  places  did  not  f»Tow  more  than  eighteen  inches 
high.  The  late  harvest  was  less  than  a  half  crop  and  the  outturn 
of  cotton  was  not  more  than  a  fourth.  The  district  suffered  from  a 
flCTere  outbreak  of  cholera  which  began  in  the  hot  weather  and 
continued  until  October  (1875).  More  than  4000  seizures  were 
fntn!.  Abntit  1000  head  of  cattle  died  from  di-onso.-  Tillage  fell 
from  1,864,679  to  1,875,669  acres  and  collections  from  £118, 3fi.S 
to  £112,673  (Rs.  11,83,330-118.11,26,730),  £3480  (Rs.  34,800) 
were  remitted,  and  £703  (Rs.  7030)  left  ontatanding.  At  Indiipnr 
the  mpee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  aboat  60  to  50  pounds 
(30-28 

In  1876-77  the  rainfall  was  5  inches  at  Ind^pur,  15  at  Poona,  17 
at  cTunnar,  and  77  at  Kharlkrih.  In  the  east  1870-77  was  a  year  of 
famine.  The  rainfall  was  very  scanty  and  the  cropi  failed.  The 
Mavai  rice  suffered  considerably.  In  the  west  of  Junuar  Khed  and 
Haveli  the  early  crops  were  air  perhaps  six  to  seTen^aixtoenths. 
In  the  east  of  these  sub-divisionB  and  m  Indipur  and  Bhimthadi, 
except  in  watered  land  no  early  crops  were  grown.  Late  crops  were 
sown  in  parts  of  MAval,  TTnvoli,  Simr,  and  Purandhar,  but  none  were 
sown  in  ludapur  or  in  T'liiirithadi.  All  over  the  district  the  late 
Iiarv^est  was  an  almost  complete  failure.  Great  distress  prevailed 
and  relief  works  had  to  bo  proved.*  Ptablio  health  on  the  whole 

'Bombay  Gov.  Scl.  CLI.  The  liighcst  dry-crop  acre  rates  linully  .saact;.<n('(l  were 
Inddpiir,  Kb.  1  J,  Rs.  ;  Bhimtha.li,  Rs.  1|,  Rs.  If,  Rs.  H,  Re.  1  ;  Haveli  Rs.  3i, 
Rs.  2i,  Rs.  21,  Rs.  21  Rs.  2,  Rs.  1^,  Rs.  Ift,  Ba,  1|;  PAbid  B*.  2|,  lU.  2,  iU.  1|, 
Rs.  Ig,  Rs.  li,  Rs.  13  :  .'^npa  Rs.  1}.  R*».  I  i,  Re.  1. 

9  Rev.  Comr.  S.  n  ::^6  of  31st  Dec.  1S75. 

*  A  mmumry  o^  the  1376-77  imum  detoila  ia  gjivm  uador  Agricaltore  Chap.  IV. 
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CSlSftn  Tin*     WU  gooil.    Clic  lorfl  nppenrcd  in  some  pnrfa  anc!  cnnsc^  651  deaths. 

Cattle  di^pasc  prcvuilcd  sliirlitly.  la  tae  east  many  cattle  died  of 
starration  and  tiiousaadn  wore  drivea  to  ike  west  for  grasiiig/ 
Tillage  fell  from  1,875,669  to  1,864,475  acres  and  ooUaotuma  frm 
£112,673  to  £70,321  (Rs.  11,20,730  -  Rs.  7,03,210),  £174  (Bs.  1740) 
were  remitted,  and  £45,683  (Rs.  4,56,880)  left  oatstanding.  At 
Ind.^pnr  the  rnpeo  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  aboat  56  to  3& 
pounds  (28-19  shers). 

In  1S77-78  the  rainfall  was  28  inches  at  lud^pur,  20  at  Poena,  17 
at  Jukoar,  and  51  at  EliadldUa.  In  the  eaafe  and  WMitli-eaat  a  long 
break  damaged  the  early  crops  bat  in  fhe  west  the  early  harvest 
was  above  tho  average.  The  late  crops  were  much  injured  by  blight 
and  in  some  places  towards  tho  east  they  entirely  failed.  Fever 
was  very  prevalent,  and  there  were  3190  deaths  from  cholera.* 
Tillage  rose  from  1,864,475  to  1.868,193  acres  and  ooUectiona  from 
£70,821  to  £110,148  (Rs.  7,03,210  -  Rs.  11,01,480),  £185  (Ra.  1850) 
were  remitted,  and  £6866  (Bs.  68,600)  left  outstanding.  At  Ind^par 
tho  rupee  prioe  of  Indiui  millet  rose  from  aboat  38  to  18  poandt 
(19  -  9  shfirs), 

Iu  167 6-7 d  the  rainfall  was  29  inches  at  Ind^pur,  33  at  Poona,  39 
at  Jonnar,  and  73  at  Khadkila.  In  the  west  the  early  crops  were 
good ;  in  the  east  they  were  almost  destrt^ed  by  untimely  rain  and 

to  some  extent  by  locusts.  In  tho  west  the  late  harvest  was  an 
average  one  ;  iu  the  east  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  rata.  Numbers 
of  tho  poorer  husbandmen  took  work  on  the  Nira  Canal.  Pubhc 
health  was  generally  good.*  Tillage  fell  from  1,868,193  to  1,861,631 
acres  and  collections  from  £110,148  to  £104,080  (Rs.  11,01 ,480 - 
Rs.  10,40,300), £25  (Rs.250)  were romitted,and £10,864  (Rs.1,08,640) 
left  outstanding.  At  Indapnr  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fcU 
from  about  18  to  20  pounds  (9  -  10  shers). 

In  1878-70  revised  assessments  were  introduced  into  thirty-five 
Government  and  one  reversionary  or  dumdla  village,  aud  survey 
rates  were  for  the  first  time  introdnoed  Into  fonr  revexaionsiy 
or  dumdla  villages  in  Purandhar.  Most  of  these  villages  had 
belonged  to  the  Sdsvad  mdmlatddr's  division  of  Purandhar  which 
was  settled  in  1847.  Of  tho  thirty- five  Government  villages  the 
revised  settlement  was  proposed  for  a  irronp  of  seventeen,  villages 
iu  April  1878  aud  for  a  group  of  eighteen  Ciovernment  villages  la 
Febraai7l870.*    The  Pnrandhar  8ab-diTisi<m  was  bounded  on  the 


>  Rev.  Comr.  S.  T).  945  of  27th  Feb.  1877. 

»  Bona.  Pres.  Genl.  Adm.  Rep.  for  1877-78,  76-78. 

*Boni.  Prei.  QeaL  Adm.  Kep.  for  1878-79,  78-79. 

4  Purandhar  formerly  in  hidnl  two  divifiions,  the  suhha  or  inimIat4lAr's  charg* 
^th  the  head-quarters  at  bdsvad  and  the  }x:ta  or  oiahiilk.-iri'B  charge  with  the  head* 
quarters  at  Snpa.  The  Sapa  group  which  wwt  settled  in  1844  incladed  fifty -hhm 
▼iUages,  fortr-liT»  Qovanim«tit  aad  foarteen  alMowtod.  TIm  UAivmL  group  which  wm 
■rttied  in  1M7  indhided  sevMnty  TiUajiee,  thirty-two  OvftammH  Mid  fhirty-eidit 
«lien»tcd.  In  1861-62  tho  office  of  mjihAlkari  was  aboHsho  !  .in!  the  villagi^  ofbit 
cUvirion  were  incladed  within  the  limits  uf  tho  mAmlatdAr'a  division.  In  the 
following  year  1862-63  eight  villages  were  trausfcrred  fnm  tiM  adjoimBg  sub-diTinoo 
of  Haven  and  finally  in  1866-67  fony-Ave  villa^^  thirijr-seven  Oovenmcnt  and  ei^l 
alienated  were  made  over  to  the  Hhimthadi  sub-divuion,  Tiieee  change*  letiUt 
Purandii  IF  i a  April  1878  iiiii«ty<two  viUagai,  rizty^aven  Ctoronunoiot  tnd  twiiiilf> 
five  alienated. 
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uorth  and  north-east  by  Ha  veil  and  Bbimthadi  which  were  separated  Chapter  Villi 
from  PMndharbrihe  BhnleshTBr  mage  which  roM  aboafe  1000 

feet  from  the  plain.  Parandhar  was  bounded  on  the  east  hj 
Bhimtliadi,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Nira  which  separated  Poona 
from  Sdtdra,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pant  SacbiVs  territory  and  a 
portion  of  Haveli.  The  rainfall  in  the  Parandhar  sub-diYi«ion 
varied  from  14*62  inches  in  1872-73  to  31*26  inches  in  1874-75  and 
averaged  20*24  inoihes.^  The  bashaadrj  in  Poxandhar  did  not 
differ  from  that  in  the  neighbonring  sub-divisions  except  that  the 
land  was  oftener  ploughed,  the  light  soih  vcnrly  and  the  heavier 
black  soils  once  in  two  years.  The  landholders  showed  more 
energy  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  The  sub-divisions  of  land 
property,  as  a  rale,  were  minnte  and  its  market  Talne  was  high. 
Manure  was  applied  to  the  drycrop  soils  only  when  the  fanner  loand 
ho  had  it  to  spare.  Watered  lanas  when  made  ready  for  sugarcane 
generally  got  as  much  as  fifty  cartloads  the  acre,  while  twenty 
to  thirty  cart  loads  the  acre  sufficed  for  ordinary  garden  crops. 
The  manure  consisted  of  the  usual  farm-yard  refuse  or  sheep 
droppings.  Jji  most  of  the  tet  group  of  nineteen  TiUageSy 
aerenteen  Qovenunent  and  two  alienated,  it  was  customary  to  raiae 
a  second  crop  of  grain  after  hdj'ri  or  other  hharif  crops  hnd  been 
cleared.  According  to  Mr.  Whitcombe  the  okssing  asbistant  who 
reported  on  these  nineteen  villages,  the  sugar  mauufactured  in  this 
snb-divlaion  was  mnch  piiied  for  ita  firmneaa  which  enabled  it  to 
Stand  travelling.  It  fetched  abont  is.  (Ba.  2)  the  palla  of  120  ihan 
more  than  the  jdgri  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  Purandhar 
sugarcane  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  kept  eighteen  months  on  tho 
ground.  The  people  said  that  by  keeping  it  so  much  longer  the 
Bugar-makmg  power  of  the  juice  was  greatly  increased.  The  cane 
was  planted  in  May  or  Jnne  rad  oat  in  November  or  December  of 
the  following  year.  The  early  oropa  were  51*5  per  cent  and  the 
late  cropB^  including  14  per  cent  of  fallow  land,  were  485  per 
cent.  Ihti  chief  crop  was  6a/ri  48  percent  and  the  next  was  jvart 
27*2  percent' 

Daring  the  term  of  the  survey  lease  road  oommanications  had 
been  greatly  improved.  In  1847  the  Poona-Si&Kra  road  by  the 
B&pdev  paaa  was  the  only  made  road.  This  pass  waa  very  ateepand 
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*  Tb9  1875.76  deteOt  for  MTwntflen  Qvrmmmt  and  mw  rilgmted  villafle  -wtm : 

Early  or  Iharif,  Mjri  }«t  per  cent,  rice  one  per  cent,  jnatti  0*4,  hulya  03,  udtd 
O'l,  and  miscelliuieous  1*7,  total  5i-d.  Late  or  rabitjvdri  27*2.  wboftt  2,  Bonrcane 
1*1,  frMB07,  wiiodlMWMMi  »^  WMtaorfiOiow  14,  um  4»-S» 
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little  need  by  oaris.  Pack  InillodkB  brought  most  of  flie  Borfdia 
produce  to  the  Poodr  market.   In  1878  tbe  Bapdev  pass  road  im 

Baed  by  local  carts  as  a  means  of  communication  from  the  rillaffw 
near  it  to  the  chief  market  town  of  SAsvad.  Here  the  road  joined 
the  comparatively  new  road  to  Puona  over  the  Diva  pass.  From 
BAsrad  nameronB  roads  braodied,  one  to  Jejnri  irhere  it  was  jotned 
by  the  main  road  from  the  Diva  pass.  Half-way  from  the  Bapdev 
pass  on  the  road  to  Sdsvad  branched  off  another  road  to  the  fort  of 
Parandhar,  but  since  the  completion  of  the  Diva  pass  road  this  was 
not  much  used.  Another  road  fairly  metalled  but  not  bridged,  left 
bu^vad  to  the  south-west,  and,  after  passing  through  the  Safgir  pass. 
Joined  tbe  main  road  m>m  Poona  to  SiUto  1^  the  K6traj  pass. 
The  Kdtraj  pass  road,  after  passing  through  the  lands  of  some  oE 
tlio  south- western  villages  oi  Purandhar,  crossed  the  Nim  river  not 
far  from  the  market  town  of  Kikvi.  Another  unbndged  made 
road  left  S^vad  on  the  south  and  crossed  the  Pimpla  pass  close  to 
the  village  of  Fanncba  and  that  on  to  the  river  Nira  not  far  from 
the  Tillage  of  Tondla.  Another  road  practicable  for  carts  left  the 
main  rofui  from  the  Diva  paes,  close  to  the  village  of  Belsar,  <uid 
crossed  the  Bor  pass  to  the  Urali  railway  station.  Besides  these 
metalled  roads,  during  the  1876-77  famine  three  other  fair  weather 
roads  were  laid  out  as  relief  works.  One  of  them  joins  Basvad 
with  Supa,  and  the  other  two  atart  from  Jejori  and  paea  east. 
Where  thirty  jean  before  there  waa  only  one  made  road,  in  1878 
there  were  numerous  lines  of  coin munical  ion  affording  every  facility 
for  the  conveyance  of  surplus  produce  to  the  different  large  markets 
the  chief  of  which  was  Poona.  The  chief  manufactures  were  cxittou 
cloth  or  lugdis,  blankets  or  hdinblUf  and  bangles.  One  hundred  looms 
were  devoted  to  the  weaving  of  lugdU  and  twenty-one  to  the  making 
.of  kdmblis.  The  best  of  both  were  taken  to  the  Poona  market 
where  they  found  a  ready  sale.  The  prices  for  lugdis  ranged  from 
6*.  to  £1  (Rs.  2^-10),  and  the  highest  price  that  the  beat  class  of 
kdmhlis  fetched  was  6«.  (Rs.  3).  At  the  village  of  Maudar  coarse 
glass  bangles  were  made  costing  about  64^,  (4  e«.)  the  hnndred.  The 
IocmI  marketa  were  at  Stead,  Ya]a»  Parinbha^  and  Kikvi  Except 
Sdsvad  they  were  of  no  great  importanoa  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  field  produce  went  to  Poona. 

During  the  thirty  years  ending  1877  the  Sdsvad  produce  pric^  had 
risen  from  an  ayerage  of  85  pounds  oijvdri  the  rupee  daring  the  ten 
years  ending  1857  to  42  pounds  during  the  ten  yean  ending  1867  or 
102  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  next  ten  years  (1867-1877) 
44  pounds  showed  a  fall  of  5  per  cent  compared  with  the  ten  years 
enaing"  18G7  and  a  rise  of  93  per  cent  compared  with  the  ten  years 
ending  1857.  The  corresponding  ligurui  ior  6a/n"  were  70  pounds 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1857, 86  in  the  ten  years  ending  1867,  and  86 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1877 ;  for  wheat  58  pounds^  29  pounds,  and 
27  ]Tounds  ;  for  gram  61  pounds,  28  pounds, and  29  pounds;  and  for 
rice  36  pounds,  20  pounds,  and  20  poimds.  Thus,  as  regards  the  three 
chief  grains  jvdri  6(tjri  and  wheat,  the  landholder  was  nearly  100 
per  cent  better  off  in  the  last  tenthsn  in  the  first  ten  yesrsof  the  1847 
settloment,  CJompared  with  those  of  the  secood  ten  years  ( 1 857 - 1 867) 
the  average  prices  during  the  last  ten  yean  (1867 -1877)  showed  s 
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alight  fall.  Bat  tbe  high,  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  ]  8G7  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  dea^ees  of  grain  between  1 861  and  1866. 
In  1862  the  price  was  higher  eyen  than  in  the  1877  ^mine^  Compared 

with  the  ton  years  hcforc  the  1847  settlement  the  nvcmtre  waste 
acres  in  fifteen  Governrnent  villages  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1857  showed  a  fail  from  2040  to  1 148,  in  the  next  ten  years  to  373, 
and  in  the  last  ten  jeara  ending  1877  to  214  acres.  Average 
remisaions  fell  from  £280  (Rs.  2300)  in  the  ten  years  before  the 
settlement  to  £8  (Rs.  80)  in  the  first  ten  years  and  to  4a,  (Be.  2)  in 
thcsc'v»nd  ton  years.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  were  no  remissions. 
The  occiipieti  acres  of  Government  and  alienated  land  rose  from 
19,834  in  the  ten  years  euding  184-7  to  40,209  iu  the  ten  years 
ending  1857/  to  41,225  acres  in  the  ton  yeais  ending  1867,  and  to 
41,420  acres  in  the  ten  years  ending  1877.  The  average  collections 
on  these  lands  did  not  show  much  rise,  the  amounts  beino-  £1792 
(Hs.  17,020)  during  the  ten  years  (1837-1847)  beforo  the  settletnont, 
£1693  (lis.  10,930)  duriug  the  first  ten  years,  £161:3  (Us.  18,1  :iu) 
during  the  second  ten  years  (1857- 18G7),  and  £1839  {lis.  18,a'J0)  in 
the  last  ten  years  ending  1877.  The  following  tobalar  statement 
giyes  the  results: 

Purandhar  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18S7-1S77. 
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1 
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41,430 

214 

Ml 

18,390 

According  to  Colonel  Laughtou  tlu-ro  was  a  f^nulual  and  .'^teady 
rise  in  collections  nntil  1874  when  the  receipts  reached  within  £i  2». 
(Rs.  1 1)  of  the  total  survey  rental.  During  the  thirty  years'  lease  in 
the  fifteen  Government  villages  settled  in  1847-48,  population 
inoreased  from  15,482  in  1847-48  to  18,895  in  1876-77  or  22  per  cent, 
and  the  density  to  the  square  mile  from  184  to  224  ;  flat  roofed  and 
tiled  bouses  mcreased  from  2239  to  2680  or  19' 7  per  cent  and 
thatched  houses  from  259  to  298  or  15'1  per  cent;  ploni^di.s  from 
555  to  757  or  36*4  per  cent;  and  carts  from  60  to  315  or  425  per 
cent  The  rslne  of  bad  was  very  high.  Thottgh  the  infotmation 
cannot  be  considered  more  than  a  roogh  indication  of  the  trne 
Talne  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  fifteen  mortgages  sums  ranging 
from  eight  to  420  times  and  in  seven  sales  sums  ranging  from 
Roren  to  389  times  the  yearly  laud  assessment  were  realized.* 
Subletting  was  common  but  nowhere  for  cash  payments.  It 
was  chiray  on  the  oflrdhaU  that  is  half-share  plan,  by  which  the 
bolder  who  paid  the  Government  assessment  exacted  half  of  the 
prodnce  from  the  tenant^  and  supplied  half  of  the  seed,  and,  in 
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'  Col.  LnuK'^ti'ii  hii«  shown  that  the  a|ip.irfnt]y  JcniMinp  of  the  ami  hoM  fr.r  tillajji! 
duriii;,'  th**  first  ton  yo.irs  is  partly  due  to  the  conversiou  ol //t«//i<i^  iutoacreaatthc  raU* 
of  Jth.s  of  nil  iicTL'  tiiual  to  one  hiijha, 

1  T  uiL  iitou  sliowH  that  the«e  returns  may  mislcacl  because  the  sums  onfcered 
M»  pAiii  iua>  iiicluUo  tiiti  iM^cutnulated  mt«ro9t  of  yeM'»  of  dutotwiding  tuooovaits. 
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the  0806  of  garden  land,  ball  of  the  cost  of  ropes  and  of  maaore. 
TTnder  the  revision  survey  the  seventeen  Government  villajfes  were 
arranged  in  four  classes  with  hit^^hest  dry-crop  aero  rates  of  3#.  Sd., 
8«.  3d.,  8«.,  and  2«.  9d,  (Rs.  l^/U,  1  h  H)-  'I'he  effect  of  the 
proposed  settlement  was  an  inci-ease  of  45*7  per  cent  and  a  rise  in 
the  average  acre  rate  from  Is,  {d,  to  i<.  5|d.  (8^- oe.).  XIm 
detaOaare:  Puromtkar  Propoted  SdOamtl,  ws. 
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The  Government  unoccupied  waste  was  133  acres  a5?ses5?©d  at 
£2  \S8.  (lis.  29)  or  an  average  acre  rate  of  b{d.  as.)} 
OoTemment  Ofdered  that  the  proposed  rates  might  be  adopted  Witli 
snoh  modifications  as  the  Survey  Commissioner  might  think  necessarj. 
reporting  them  for  the  sanction  of  Govemm^t.'  The  details  ol 
the  settlement  finally  sanctioned  are  :^ 


Purandhar  RtvUion  SeUUment,  1879, 
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The  proposed  dry-crop  rental  was  increased  by  £98  (Rs.  980)  or 
4*14  per  cent.    The  proposed  water  cess  was  increased  from 
to  16s.  (Bs.  7i-8)  and  the  total  rental  from  £590  to  £625 
(Bs.  5900. 6250)^  that  is  a  rise  of  £35  (Rs.  850)  or  5'9  per  ceai 

Taking  dry-crop  and  water  rates  together  the  proposed  rental  was 
increa.sed  by  4|  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  former  survey  the 
sanctioned  revision  showed  an  increase  of  52*8  per  cent. 


*  CoL  LanghtoD,  SurTey  Sapt.  324  of  9th  April  1878. 

'  Gov.  Bm.  2960  «f  lith  Jnii«  1878 ;  aad  CoL  Andonon,  8itrv.  CVnnr.  406  of 
Hay  1878. 

*  CoL  LaoghiOD,  Sunr.  Supt.  119  of  ist  Feb.  1879  ;  Col.  Auderson.  Surv.  Cons. 
«70«f  MAydl  1879;  Muldov.BM,  2108  of  83nl  Apia  187A. 
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The  lands  of  the  second  gronp  of  eighteen  Government  Tillagea 
were  close  to  or  mixed  with  the  Uxida  oi  the  first  group.  In  climate, 
hasbandry,  pioductioxui,  oommtmicatioiiB,  marketB»  and  manufactures 

there  was  no  difference  Tho  onrly  crops  were  44  6  per  cent  of 
which  hdjri  was  34'3  per  cent ;  and  the  late  crops,  including  8'2 
per  cent  of  waste  or  fallow,  were  o5'4  per  cent  of  which  43  per  cent 
were  jvdri.  There  were  ten  looms,  one  for  cotton  cloth  and  nine  for 
blankets.  Daring  the  thirty-one  years  of  the  settlement  the  area 
of  arable  waste  fell  from  5238  in  ti  e  ten  years  ending  1847,  to  1293 
in  the  ten  years  enr^in^'-  1857,  to  404  in  the  ten  years  ending  1 807,  to 
176  in  the  ten  years  ending  1877,  and  to  4  in  1877-78.  Dnring  the 
ten  years  before  the  setilement  (1837-1847)  remissions  amouutcni  to 
£464  (Rs.  4640)  which  were  rednoed  to  £7  (Bs.  70)  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Tillage  rose  from  20,029  acres  in  the  ten  years  tM(liii  .r  1847 
to  41,550  in  the  ten  years  ending  1877,  and  collections  from  £1816 
(Ks.  18,160)  in  the  first  ten  yenrs  of  the  settlement  (1847-1857)  to 
£1961  (Rs.  19^610)  in  the  ten  jt^ars  ending  1877.    The  details  are : 

Purandhar  TUlage  and  Bevenu^,  JSJ7  -  J87S. 
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20,029 
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46M 
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ia49>1857... 

18 

sg.oso 

1298 

87 

278 

18,158 

mi-mt... 
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41,238 

404 

1 

6 

19,273 

U 

41,A60 

170 

19.009 

18T7-78  .. 

18 

41,612 

4 

19,596 

(lO  Much  (ait)i  <-aTin<>t  In;  ]>l.vt.'il  in  Du'  rftnni  nf  nre%  hcfnrf  Ih-  iutro<Iiiction  i>t  the  ri'Vcnue  survey. 
Tht'  r«-i-orH  of  art-a  w.is  uhv.i\>  kept  in  biijhuji,  whicii  h:i>t  t>Ltiii  tiinitil  into  acTf«  iH  |thM  of  an  acre 
to  the  bu)hn.  Tliiji  i.s  ti-it  oornvt.  for  the  i,i<iha  \nri»'il  ru-i  < .rdiug  to  thu  nature  of  the  aoU.  Probabljr 
In  the  best  Mark  soil  the  ^vHiuned  |ir.>|>ori  ion  mh.h  fair  cnou(;h.  In  Um  pOOf  OT  tanul  tolll  Uw 
Mffha  rvprcsented  thric  iir  more  acres.    Coloiiul  Laughton,  Frh.  1879. 

During  the  first  settlement  lease  population  increased  from  ^ihl 
in  1847-48  to  11,617  ia  1B77-78  or  22-9  per  cent;  flat  roofed  end 
tiled  houses  from  1219  to  1441  or  18*2  per  cent ;  carts  from  105  to 

232  or  121  per  cent  ;  and  watering  wells  from  201  to  275  or  36*8 
percent.  Thatched  hons»\s  decreased  from  326  to  250  or  2:3  3  per 
cent;  farm  cattle  from  to  3878  or  19*7  per  cent;  and  ploughs 

from  615  to  505  or  IT  U  per  cent.  Under  the  revision  survey  these 
eighteen  Qovemment  villages  were  arranged  into  six  classes  with 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  yarying  from  5s.  6<l.  to  2$,  9il« 
(Rs.  2  J  - 1  §).  The  effect  o{  the  proposed  settlement  was  an  increase 
of  34*3  per  cent  exclnsivL'  of  water  cess  or  39  per  cent  inclusive  of 
"water-cesB.  The  average  acre  rate  rose  from  \s.  \d.  (8J  as.)  io  1«. 
4\d.  (11^  as.).  The  coBbiderutious  which  justified  the  increai>e  were 
the  improvement  in  commnnicationsj  in  the  price  of  food  gnuos, 
and  in  the  value  of  land.  There  were  only  fifty-two  acres  of  rice 
in  which  a  highest  acre  rate  of  IG.s.  (Rs.  8)  was  proposed,  and  the 
actual  higheat  acre  rate  was  6a.  (Uh.  o)  and  the  lowest  lO^c?,  (7  as.). 
The  average  acre  rate  amounted  to  4«.  5|rf.  (Rs.2  as.'6'^-^)',  all  new 
rice  land  was  assessed  at  simple  dry-crop  rates.  Garden  land  was 
foand  in  every  village  and  amonnted  to  a  total  of  1485  acres.  For 
the  channel-watered  portion  of  this  land  a  highest  acre  rate  of  1  i\s. 
(Rs.  8),  combining  soil  and  water.  Was  proposed.  The  details  of  \h» 
proposed  settlement  are : 
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Pmnmdhar  BevhiomSdemaU,  1879. 
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Ton  acres  of  Government  arable  waste  were  assessed  nt  4^.  (Rs.  5) 
or  an  average  acre  rate  of  4^d.  (3J  aa.).^  The  proposed  Bottlemeiit 
was  sauctioDed  iu  April  1879  with  an  intimation  that  the  now  rates 
abonld  not  be  levied  till  the  jiezt  jear.' 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  was  21  inches  at  Indipur,  34  at  Poena, 
36  at  Junnar,  and  57at  Khadk&la,  but  the  falls  wore  nntimelj.  The 
rice  and  other  early  crops  were  damaged  by  drought  and  hy  rata^ 
and  the  outturn  was  Tnidrllin£r.  From  the  ravaj^^es  of  mts  and  from 
want  of  moisture,  the  late  crop  was  only  partial  and  the  outturn 
poor.  Government  sanctioned  a  payment  of  2«,  (Re.  1)  for  every 
100  rats  killed  and  OTer  350,000  were  destroyed.  Pablio  health  was 
generally  good,  except  i  violent  outbn  nk  of  cholera  in  Pootia  city 
which  caused  over  500  deaths.'  Tillu'^'e  fell  fioin  1, Sol, 631  to 
1,775,553  acres,  colleetions  rose  from  il04-,O3O  to  £110,77t) 
(lis.  10,40,300  -  Ks.  11,07,71)0),  £3{)7  (Us.  3970)  were  remitted,  and 
£2445  (lis.  24,450)  left  ontstanding.  At  Inddpur  the  rupee  price 
of  Indian  millet  roie  from  aboat  20  to  18  poonas  (10-9  6&i>r«). 

As  many  territorial  changes  took  place  after  the  first  reTeune 

surrey  was  begun  in  1836,  to  show  the  results  of  the  survey 

settlements  in  the  villag-es  of  the  prenont  (1SS4)  roomv  district, 
special  returns  were  prepared  by  thv  survey  departmetit  in  l.s80-81.^ 
These  returns  show  that  the  survey  settlement  has  been  introduced 
into  9924  QoTemment  and  160|  alienated  villages  of  the  present 
Poena  district  which  contains  9064  Government  and  204f  alienated 
villages.  Between  1867  when  the  survey  leasee  of  the  different 
groups  begfin  to  fall  in,  up  to  1880  when  the  special  returns  were 
prepared,  re\  ised  settlements  had  been  introdaoed  into  376^ 
Government  and  seven  alienated  villages.* 


1  Colonel  Laogbtou,  Hxirv.  Supt  119  of  1st  Feb.  1879. 

s  Res.  21 59  of  23rd  April  1879.     *  Bom.Pm.6fliil. A<hn.R«p.  for  1979-80^  79 -SL 

*  Mr.  n       Pitt,  Asst.  Snpt.  of  Sun-cy,  21  st  July  tS?l. 

*  Of  the  1  li>3  vUlagui  iutu  wliich  survey  rates  were  iutroduccd,  cootplete  detaik 
Were  not  available  fur  thirty-eight  Government  and  forty-seven  alienated  villagw. 
Th«  mte  of  the  pix)gress  of  the  survey  was  as  shown  below.  In  1836-37,  '29  Govemni«tit 
Tillages  were  settled ;  in  18.77-38.  47  ;  in  18.38-39,  26 ;  in  1839  40,  36  ;  in  1S40-4I.  7  ;  in 
1S41-4-2,  70  ;  in  1842-43,  39  ;  in  44.  .".l  ;  in  1S44  45,  1  ;  ui  164,146,  2  ;  in  1846-47.34; 
iu  1847-48, 54  i  in  1848-49, 23 ;  in  1849-50,  5  i  iu  1800-51, 112 ;  iu  1851  52, 87 ;  iu  ISS^, 
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The  returns  for  954^  QoTemment  yfllages^for  wliieh  complete 
details  were  available,  show  that,  compared  with  the  aYorage  of  the 

ten  years  before  the  pnrvoy,  the  average  for  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  survey  settlemuut  was  in  force  shows  a  fall  in  waste  from 
526,857  to  141,623  acres  or  73  per  cent  and  in  remissionii  from 
£25.717  to  £2012  (Rs. 2,57,1 70. Rb.20J 20)  or  92  per  cent,  and  an 
incrooeom  occupied  land^  from  1,071,585  to  1,794,197  acres  or  G7"43 
per  cent,  and  in  coUectiona  from  £75,592  to  £91,586  (Ra.  7,55,920- 
1?s  9,15,860)  or  21  percent.   Compared  with  the  ten  years  before 
t  iie  survey,  the  figures  for  1879-80  shtnv  ii  fall  iu  waste  from  520,^57 
to  159,58Ji  acres  or  69  7  per  cent,  and  in  remissions  from  £25,717 
to  £398  (Ha.  2,57,170-58. 3980)  or  98*47  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
in  occupied  land  from  1,071,585  to  1,855,765  acres  or  73-18  percent; 
and   in   collections   from   €75,592  to  £102,415    (Kb.  7,55,920- 
Rs.  10,24,150)  or  :i",-48  per  cent.    The  returns  for  113|  surveyed 
alienated  villages,  for  which  complete  details  were  available,  show 
tliat,  compared  with  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  for 
the  whole  sorvej  period  shows  a  fall  in  waste  from  21|690  to  7882 
acres  or  05-8  per  cent  and  in  rwissions  from  £5630  to  £245 
(Rs.  56,300  -  Rs.  2450)  or  95*0  per  cent;  and  nn  increase  in  occupied 
land  from  200,727  to  276,1  Hacres  or  37*5  per  cent,  and  incollectiona 
from  £14,498  to  £17,614  (Ra.  1,44,980  -  Rs.  1,76,140)  or  2149  per 
oent.  Compared  with  the  ten  years  before  the  snnrey  the  figures  for 
1879*80  show  a  fall  in  waste  from  21^590  to  6029  acres  or  72 
per  cent  and  in  remissions  from  £5680  to  £1 1  (Rs.  56,300  -  Rs.  1 10) 
or  99*80  per  cent,  and  an  increa«(»  in  occupied  land  from  200,727  to 
277,607  acres  or  38'30  per  cent,  uud  in  collections  from  £14,498  to 
£17,614  (R8.1,44,980-Rs.l,76,140)or 21-49  percent.  ThefoUowing 
statement  shows  for  the  Gtovernment  and  the  alienated  or  indm 
villages  of  each  snb-division  the  chief  changes  in  tillage  area, 
remissions,  collections,  and  otttstandings,  since  the  introdnction  of 
the  revenne  sorvey 


GhaptsrYIU. 
Land. 


1S3  %  in  1853-54, 199  s  in  1854-55,  4  :  in  1856^,  32  ;  in  1857-58,  1  ;  in  1858-59  ,  7 ; 
in  18f;3-64,  5  ;in  lS(]4-65, 10 ;  in  1868-69.3  ;  in  18(;<l-70,  ?  ;  in  1S73-74,  3  ;  in  1874-75,  2  ; 
total  Oovernmuut  viilagc8992i.  In  1837-38  one  ali*uated  village  wrh  settled ;  in  1841-42, 
3 ;  in  1842-43, 1  ;  in  1846-47,  i  ;  in  1847-48, 1  ;  in  1848-49,  1 ;  in  1  sr,-2  53,  2  ;  in  1 
8;  in  1854-55,  9;  in  1856-57,  6;  in  1857-68^  2;  in  1858-59,  2;  in  18U0-C1, 1 ;  in 
1861-62.  2  ;  in  1863-64.  11  ;  in  1864-65,  48  ;  ta  1865-66.  1  ;  in  1868-69,  34 ;  in  1869-70, 
lOj  :  iu  1870-71,2;  m  1871-7-2,  3  :  in  ]s7",-76,  12:  iu  1878-79.  2 ;  in  1879-80,  4  ;  total 
alieuatud  villages,  160-^  ;  toUil  Goverinneut  and  a,li«uat«d  villHcea  1153.  Tlie  revi««d 
survey  settlement  wan  intrcKluced  in  1867 -68  in  76  Government  villages;  in  1 87 1  ■  72  in  63; 
in  1S73  74  in  17fi  ;  in  1874 w  ")  in  U  ;  in  1875-76  iu  R  ;  in  IS78-79  inOi  ;  in  1879-80  in 
51  ;  total  Guveiuuicut  villages  37''>i.  The  revised  survey  settlement  was  iutrodutHid 
io  seven  alienated  villages,  one  in  1 80 7^)8,  OM  in  1871-72,  two  i&  1873*74,]uiU  in 
1874-75,  half  in  1878-79,  and  two  in  1879-80. 

1  Oovernment  and  alienated  ooenpied  land  in  Oovwnment  villagea.  Tlia  Ml  in 
wast<>  in  385,234  aerej^  while  the  increase  in  occupied  area  ia  72SS,618  acna.  The 
discrepancy  ia  due  to  imi>erfcrt  measurements  in  former  years. 

*  In  this  atateoMnt  before  Survey  Keens  the  aveMi||e  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
revenue  survey  settlement,  and  Survey  means  the  average  of  the  whole  period  daring 
which  the  origmal  ftud  revised  revenue  survey  rates  wore  in  force. 
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In  IR.'^'r^Sl  thn  rainfall  was  18  iuchrs  nt  Indnpiir,  20  at  Pnrrn^, 
18  at  Junnar,  and  36  at  Khadkala.  On  the  wbole  the  rainfall  w  is 
considerably  below  the  average ;  but  except  in  the  western  sub- 
diviaions  and  in  north  and  west  PDrandhar,  tne  early  crops  were  £air. 
A  Beaeonable  fall  in  September  caaBed  a  good  late  barveal  everr- 
wliore  except  in  Sirur.  The  scanty  rainfall  occasioned  a  drought 
during  the  hot  weather  in  parts  of  the  district.  Pirhlic  health  was 
geiierallv  good,  but  cholera  ]irevailed  to  a  slight  extent  in  Haveli, 
Purandiiar,  and  Mdval,  causing  401  deaths,^     Tillage  rose  from 
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1,775,553  to  1,777,153  acres  and  eollaotionB  from  £110,776  to 
£112,790  (Ra.  11.07,760  -  Rs.  11.27,900),  £138  (Rs.  1330)  were 
remitted,  and  £1231  (Rs.  12,310)  left  putatanding.  At  Ind^pur  the 
rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  aboat  18  to  28  pounds  (9-14 

ahera). 

In  1881-82  the  rainfall  waa  25  inches  at  Inddpur,  25  at  Poena,  22 
at  Junuar,  5S  at  Khadkila«  and  26*52  over  the  whole  district.  In 
Jane  tlie  rainfall  was  short  in  the  west  and  good  in  the  east  where 
the  sowing  of  the  early  or  kharif  eropa  was  b^nn.   In  Jnly  the 

fall  was  abundant  especially  in  the  centre  and  east,  and  sowing  was 
general.  In  a  few  Jiinnar  and  Khed  villa froa  tlio  pnrly  or  kharif 
crops  were  slightly  injured  by  insects  wliicli  the  peo]>le  called  nose- 
cutters  or  ndktodds.  Over  the  whole  district  the  outturn  waa  about 
a  three-quarters  crop  (12  aa.).  The  hhte  or  rabi  crops  were  seven* 
eighths  (14  as.)  of  a  ftdl  orop  in  Inddpur,  and  three-fonrths  (12  aa.) 
in  Bhimthadi,  Purandhar,  and  Sirur.  Grass  and  water  wore  plentiful 
in  Inddpur,  but  want  of  water  was  felt  in  Bliimthadi,  Uaveli,  Jonnar, 
and  part  of  Purandhar.  The  luddpur  cotton  was  about  a  three- 
quarters  {\2aa.)  crop.  Tillage  rose  from  1,777,153  to  1,786,064 
acres  and  collections  from  £112,790  to  £115,068  (Bs.  11,27,900 - 
Rs.  11,50,690),  £339  (Rs.S390)  were  remitted,  and  £282  (Rs.  2820) 
left  outstanding.  At  Tnd:lpur  the  rupee  price  o£  Indian  millet  fell 
from  fthont  28  to  50  pounds  (14-25  8 Aer.'?). 

In  i  082-83  the  rainfall  was  27-82  inches  at  Tnddpur,  3G-23  at 
Poona,  33*99  at  Junnar,  80*27  at  Khadkila,  and  36*93  over  the  whole 
distfiotb  The  early  rains  were  good  and  geneiaL  In  Havel  i, 
including  the  Molslu  petty  division,  excessive  rain  at  the  burst  of  ^e 
monsoon  destroyed  some  dams  and  washed  away  rice-seed.  In 
the  rest  of  the  west  the  early  harvest  was  pfood ;  in  the  east  the 
early  harvest  was  fair,  about  a  threc-ei'Ji'hths  (0  n.y.)  crop.  The  lato 
harvest  was  nearly  ruined  but  was  saved  by  a  heavy  fall  late  in 
November,  and  yielded  from  a  five-eighths  to  a  seven-eighths 
(10-14  as.)  crop.  Except  in  Indapur  ana  Bhimthadi,  from  the  end 
of  September,  locusts  destroyed  from  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  the  crop. 
The  damage  was  most  serious  in  the  western  Miivals  where  the 
ndchni,  vari,  and  other  hill  grains  sutlered  severely.  Tillage  fell 
from  1,786,0<>4  to  1,775,583  acres  and  collections  from  £115,069 
to £1(^,672  (Bs.  I l,60,690.Rs.  10,36,720),  £10,865  (Rs.  1,08.650) 
were  remitted,  and  £966  (Rs.  9660)  left  outstanding.  At  Inddpnr 
the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  about  60  to  62  pounds 
(25-31  ahera). 

In  1883-84  the  rainfall  was  87-48  inches  at  Inddpur,  47*42  afc 
Poona,  37-58  at  J  unnar,  73*14  at  K.hadk^ia,  and  40  91  over  the 
whole  district.  The  fall  was  abandant  except  in  Khed,  Khadk^la, 
and  the  petty  divisions  of  Mnlshi  and  Ambegaon.  In  the  plain  or 
deah  villaKes  of  Jnnnar  a  heavy  and  timely  rainfiaU  favoured  the 
early  or  khanf  rropQ.  They  were  slightly  injured  by  excessive 
damp  in  Septembt  r  and  October,  and  r'no  hajri  was  tinged  red.  The 
onttum  was  about  a  three-fourths  (12  aa.)  crop.  In  Bhimthadi  and 
SddApnr  t^  late  harvest  soffsred  from  excessiTe  rain  in  Oetober  and 
did  not  yield  more  than  a  half  (8  as.)  crop.  Except  in  IndApnr 
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locoste  were  wrerywharp  in  the  disteki  tmt  did  Httle  baroL'  M 
IndiLpor  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  mOIet  fell  from  aboot  62  io  6i 
pounds  (3I-32«A0iv). 

The  lollowiiig  statement'  shows  tiie  avaflaUe  yearly  statistioi  at 
rainfall,  price?,  tillaoB,  and  land  nrenne  during  tlie  forty- 
years  ending  1653-84 : 

Pofma  TillfiQe  ami  Mtvmut,  t837-lSS4* 
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The  object*  of  the  promoters  of  tlie  agricoltcural  bank  scheino 

is  to  form  an  association  i  f  locnl  Tnoneyleiulcrs  mv\  nthora  who 
will  advance  mouey  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  iutt  re.st  not  to 
exceed  twelve  per  cent  to  laudhulders,  who,  tbougli  hampured  by 


'  Detaila  regarding  locustn  are  given  above  nnder  AgrioaUnre  Ch»p.  IV. 

*  (Irain  Drices  wore  aupplied  by  the  Golkofeor,  iOll  of  8dl  Fab.  UU . 

•  Mt.  llm,  C.  S,  OoDoctor  of  Poona,  1884. 
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debt^  are  not  insolveiit.   It  is  proposed  that  as  a  preHmioaiy^  an    Cbafiter  Yin* 

experienced  covenanted  revenue  officer  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  Ljmd. 

the  condition  of  the  landholders  of  the  Purandhar  sub-division.  All 

who  are  hopelessly  insfslvent  will  be  put  on  one  side  and  with  such  "^"^Ban^ks 

the  bank  will  have  no  dealings.    As  regards  ofchorb,  the  special  officer  1884.' 

will  endeavour  to  eilect  a  comprumise  with  the  creditors  for  the 

aettiement  of  old  debts.   If  he  can  snooeed  in  ooming  to  terms  with 

the  creditors,  they  will  be  paid  in  money  down  from  the  G^oyernment 

frcastiry  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims,  and  the  debts  will  form  a  rent 

charge   on  the  lands  of  the  debtors,  second  to  tho  Governniont 

assessment.    The  instalments  are  to  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  aw(  aut 

inolading  interest  at  nine  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fnnd  of  three  per 

cent  to  extinguish  the  original  debt.   The  rent  charge,  it  is 

suggested,  shonld  be  taken  over  by  the  bank,  who  would  repay 

Government  tho  arnonnt  advancerl  to  meet  old  debts  and  would 

make  loans  to  agriculturists  for  improvements,  for  cattle,  and  for 

seed;  provided  the    security  is  sufficient,  and  provided  that 

GoTemment  consent  to  snch  loans  forming  a  lien  on  the  crop  to  be 

reooTerable  as  anears  of  land  reyenue.   The  loans  would  be  made 

on  mortgages  executed  by  the  agriculturists  receiving  them  and  the 

money  advanced  would  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  tho  full  value  of 

tho  security.    It  is  believed  that  the  scheme  is  being  delayed  owing 

to  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  of  the  wisdom  o£ 

reooyering  loaiis  made  by  the  bank  as  airean  of  land  reyenne. 
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Aecoimt  Books  :  103. 

Acquisition  :  (1817-  18d8),  310. 

Adil  Shihis  :  BijApur  kings  (1490- 1686),  224-238. 

Administrative  Reforms  :  of  M^dhavrAv  Peshwa 
(1761-1772),  2a3. 

Advances  :  to  landholders,  4^ 

Afzulkhin  :  murder  (1669)  of,  228. 

Agates  :  2S5.  note  9. 

Agricultural  Banks :  SU-nm. 

AJunadnagar  :  founding  (1490)  of,  221 ;  fall  (1636) 
of,  224;  plundeted  (1657)  by  Shiviji,  228,  (1664), 
^  ;  betrayed  (1759)  into  the  bands  of  the  Peabwa, 
242 ;  Ndna  Fadnavis  imprisoned  (1797)  in,  275. 

AU-ud-din  EM^i:  Delhi  emperor  (1295-1316), 

215  note  2. 

Alienated  Villagei:  (1884),  312.313. 

Ainbegaon  :  survey,  455-457. 
Ambuli  :  pass,  151. 

Ammunitions  :  Shivdji's  rapply  of,  229.; 
AmritrAv  :  BAjirttv's  half  brother  (1797),  275^  276, 

282.  2S3. 

Anandib&i :  Raghnnithriv's  wife,  255-256. 
Anandveli  :  RaghunAthriv  at  (1764),  252. 
Anderson:  Mr.  David,  English  plenipotentiary 

(1782),  261. 

Andhrabhritya  :  see  Shitkami. 
Angria:  KoUba  chief  (1713),  242, 
Arable  Land :  5^ 
Aris  :  battle  (1776)  of,  259. 
As.adkhin  :  governor  of.Jonnar  (1466-1474),  218- 

•  m 

Ashok  :  edicts  of  (b.c.  250),  212. 
Ashta  :  battle  (1818)  of,  .303. 
Assessment:  (1820-21).  367. 
AtiiauasiuB  Nikitin    Russian  traveller  (1468- 
1474),  218. 

JLurangzeb :  Moghal  Viceroy  (1660) ;  insulted 
(1657)  by  Shiviji;  emperor  (1657-1707);  his 
wars  against  BijApar  ;  sends  (1663)  a  large  army 
sgainst  ShivAji ;  sends  a  second  army  (1665) ; 
takes  Shiv&ji  into  imperial  service ;  invites  (1666) 
ShivAji  to  Delhi  ;  levies  a  poll-tax  (1684) ;  his 
march  through  the  Deccan  ;   executes  (1689) 


SambhAji ;  halts  at  Pooa*  (1706) ;  takes  (1705 
Purandhar ;  his  death  (1707),  227-240. 
Avdpe  ■  pass,  15L 

B. 

Bahiropant :  Sh&hu's  minister  (1713),  242. 
Bahmanis  Musalmdn  kings  of  the  Deocan  (1347  - 

1490),  215-219. 
Bdji  Ghorpade  :  killed  by  ShivAji  (1649),  222. 
BAji  MobitO  :  manager  (1647)  of  Supa,  226, 
B^i  Prabha :  commandant  (1665)  of  Purandhar, 

231. 

Bijiriv  I. :  second  Peshwa  (1720-1740)  ;  succeeds 
his  father  ;  leads  an  army  into  KhAndesh  ;  returns 
to  S&tAra ;  his  ambitions  designs ;  his  victory 
over  his  rival  TrimbakrAv  BAbhdde  ;  founds  the 
Dakshina  fund  ;  his  success  in  North  India  ;  suc- 
cess of  hb  brother  ChimnAji  in  the  Konkan ; 
death  ;  character,  243  244. 
B^jiriT  II. :  ninth  Peshwa  (1796-1817) ;  is  im- 
prisoned by  N&na  in  the  fort  of  Jnnnar  (1794) ; 
his  condition  ;  N&na's  intrigues  for  preventing  hiu 
accession  to  the  Peahwaship  on  the  death  of 
MidbavT&v  (1774-1795);  BAjirAv  aaks  Sindia's 
help ;  deserts  Sindia  in  favour  of  Nina ;  his  brother 
Chimndji  is  raised  to  the  Peshwaship  by  Sindia's 
minister  ;  Nina's  schemes  to  restore  BAjirAv  who 
is  sent  to  North  India  by  B41oba  Tdtya,  Sindia's 
minister  ;  Bdjir&v  is  brought  back  and  installed 
Peshwa  ;  appoints  N&na  his  prime  minister ;  the 
principles  which  guide  his  conduct ;  is  tired  of 
Sindia  and  N&na  ;  Nina's  house  is  plundered  and 
Nina  sent  to  Ahmadnagar  fort;  his  half  brother 
Amritriv  becomes  prime  minister ;  Sindia  plun- 
ders (1797)  Poena  ;  disorders  in  Poona  ;  Ndna  is 
set  free  and  is  induced  to  become  Bijiriv's  prime 
minister;  Nina's  death  ;  Bijiriv  gratihes  his 
revenge  by  throwing  into  confinement  Nina's 
former  supporters ;  Bijiriv  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Sindia  ;  his  cruelties  and  general  discontent ; 
Yashvantr4v  Holkar's  brother  Vithoji  is  dragged 
to  death  and  his  nephew  is  imprisoned  at  Aairgad ; 
Yashvantriv  marches  on  Poona  and  defeats  Biji- 
riv and  Sindia ;  Bijiriv  flees  to  Sinhgad,  thence 
to  Riygad,  Snvarndurg,  Revdanda,  and  Basseia  ; 
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enten  into  the  treaty  of  Basseio  ;  General  Wel- 
leflley'g  march  to  Poena  ;  lUjirAv  is  restored  ; 
condition  of  the  Deccan  (1803- 1808)  ;  estimate  of 
BdjirAv'g  character  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Lord  Valentia,   Mr.   Elphinstone,  and  General 
Wellealey  ;  hia  disloyalty  to  the  English  ;  raises 
a  brigade  of  Native  Infantry  ;  BijirAv  u  adviser, 
Trimbakji  Denglia  ;  strengthens  his  force  ;  influ- 
ence of  Trimbakji  in  BAjiriv's  court;  is  haunted 
Oy  the  ghost  of  N4riyanr&v  Peshwa  who  was 
murdered  by  his  father  ;  plants  several  hundred 
thoasand  mango  trees  apparently  to  get  rid  of  the 
ghost ;  his  intrigues  against  the  English  ;  adjust- 
ment of  his  claims  on  the  G&ikw&r ;  GangAdhar 
Shdstri  inPooua;  murder  of  Gangildhar  SluUttri ; 
Mr.  Elphinstone  demands  the  surrender  of  Trim- 
bakji Denglia  ;  BAjirAv  B  profoasions  of  regard  to  the 
English ;  organizes  a  league  against  the  English ; 
is  warned  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  who  demands  the 
surrender  of  Trimbakji  ;  ^oaty  of  Poona ;  measnres 
for  crushing  the  Pendhiris ;  Sir  John  Malcolm 
me«ta  BAjirAv  at  M&hnli ;  BApu  Gokhale  Bdji- 
rdv'8  chief  adviser  ;  BijirAv's  attempts  to  mordcr 
Mr.  Elphinstone  ;  preparations  for  the  rupture  ; 
batUe  of  Kirkce  (1817);  BAjirAv's  defeat ;  Poona 
Burrendered ;  Bijiriv'a  flight ;  is  pnrsoed  by 
General  Smith  ;  fight  at  Koregaon  ;  SAtAra  pro- 
clamation ;  fall  of  all  the  Poona  forts  ;  battle  of 
Asbta  ;  BdjirAv'a  flight ;  surrenders  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  270  -  303. 

Baksllindabaksb  :  name  given  to  Sinhgad,  240. 

Bal6ji  I-:  first  Peshwa  (1714-1720);  early  life; 
his  rise  ;  rivalry  with  Chandrasen,  Shilliu's  eom- 
mander-inHihief ;  flees  to  8A«vsui ;  hia  perilous 
condition  ;  is  dignified  by  Sh^a  with  the  title  of 
Sena-kort  or  army-agent;  is  imprisoned  by 
Damiji  Tborit ;  his  release ;  success  against 
Angria ;  is  ^pointed  Peahwa ;  is  presentctl  tlio 
f ort  of  Purandhar  by  the  Pant  Sachiv;  goes  to 
Delhi  to  assist  the  Syeds ;  obtains  for  Sb4hu 
three  imperial  grantB  cJinuth,  tard&JmtUJti,  and 
gvardj  i  rewives  several  diatricta  near  Poona  in 
personal  Jdgir  ;  death,  241-243. 

Biliji  II :  third  Peshwa  (1740-1761) ;  auccccda  his 

.  father :  improves  the  civil  administration  j  death 
of  Sh&hu  ;  usurps  the  sole  authority  ;  is  opposed 
by  TAribdi ;  makes  Poona  Uio  capital  of  the  Ma- 
r&thA  empire  ;  quarrels  with  his  cousin  Sadilshiv. 
r&T  ;  their  reoonciliation  ;  imprisons  the  GAikw^ 
and  DAbhAde  families  in  Lohogad  ;  his  wars  with 
the  Moghala  aupportod  by  the  French  ;  the  Mo- 
ghala  attack  tho  MarAtha  camp  at  KAj&pnr,  plun- 
der RAujangaon  and  destroy  Talegaon  DAbhAde ; 
BAlAji  leads  an  army  into  the  KamAtak  ;  Damiji 

is  released  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
P«ihwa;  wp^djtiona  iu  GujarAt ;  comes  in  con- 


tact with  the  English  ;  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
I  the  English  ;  sends  an  army  to  Hindostin  which 
breaks  the  power  of  Ahmad  Abdalli  ;  k^ds  a£;*in 
an  army  into  the  KarnAUk  ;  attitu.le  towards  tbt 
English  ;  his  intrigues  at  the  Haidarabad  court ; 
famUy  fends:  war  with  the  NizAm ;  Uttle  of 
Udgir;  UtUo  of  PAnipat ;  death;  character 
244-250. 

BAUji  Janiirdail :  see  NAna  Fadnavis. 
Bdldjipant  VktU  :  Mr.  Elphinstone  s  friend,  m 
B41oba  TAtya  :  Sindia's  officer  (1796)   "71  '^-3. 

2r(L  279,  m  '  - — 

Bankers :  101  102. 

Bipu  BhAngria  ;  KoU  rebel  (1844),  M-SOS. 
B&pa  Ookhale  :  MarAtha  commander  (1815-1817) 

290.  gt>S,  209.  303. 

Bdrimati  :  survey,  444-445. 
Baicelor  :  plundered  (1664)  by  ShivAji, 
Barley :  grain,  iL 
Birti :  grain,  Sfi. 

Bassein:  captured  (1780)  by  General  Goddard, 
2fi6  ;  treaty  (1802)  of,  282-283. 

Beam-harrow :  field  tool,  ?l 

Bedsa:  Baddhist  inscriptions  ( A. D.  100-200).  212- 

212.   

Betel  Vines :  49. 
Bh^alvidirreservour  at^  2Z^ 
Bhidii :  grain,  36^ 

Bhag^a  JTienda :  ShivAji's  saffron  banner,  229. 
Bhagv^lAl  Indraji  :  Pandit,  211  note  Z 
BhdndArkar  :  Professor,  211  note  2^  218. 
Bhati  ;  sec  Kolamb. 

Bbdu  Khare  :  Brilhman  rebel  (1889),  307. 
Bhav^ :  ShivAji's  goddess,  ^ ;  his  sword,  2i3 
note 

Bhimdahankar  :  p»m.  Ml ;  holinew  of,  211  and 

note  1. 

Bhimthadi :  survey,  3?2i  393^  3%,  418-419.  4». 

421.  425-42G.  477-481. 
Bhojas:   Hindu  kings  of  the  Konkan  (a.d.  100). 

213  and  not^  1  and  5. 

BhonslOB  :  origin  of  the  family,  223. 

Biyipor  :  war  against  (1665),  234  >  faU  of  (1686), 

Black  gram  :  pulse,  44. 

i  Black  soils  :  4z 
BUghtB :  8a 

Bombay  Bank :  branch  of  the,  ML 
Bonds:  moneylenders'.  125. 

Bor:  pa<s,  162-153;  old  trade  (B.C. IjXl •  A.l>.  1001. 

along,  21L 
Bori :  survey,  446-1447. 

Borrowen:  108-133. 

Botanical  Gardens:  at  Oanesh  Rhiod,  72-80. 
Br4hmanv&di :  surv  ey,  418  -450. 
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Bra*8  Work :  workmen,  tooK  proceu,  articles,  I 

cliaiigPB  in  trade,  17-1  - 185. 

Bridges:  i:>4-lo(j. 

Brigade  :  of  native  iafaotry  (1813),  221^ 

British :  l^nd  history  under  the,  .m  .513. 

British  Management  (1817  - 1884) :  304  -305. 

Brokers:  165» 

Brown  Hemp :  tillage  of,  ilL 

Buddhism :  influence  of  (b.c.  90^  212^ 

Bulb  Vegetables :  S5  -57. 

Bungalows:  travellers',  158. 

Burr:  Colonel  (1817),  3(JO-301- 

Bussy  :  French  general  (1751), 

Byfield:  Mr.  Thomaa,  visited  (1766)  Poona,  242. 

o. 

Camp  :  description  of  a  Mar&tha,  2M.  note  1. 
Campbell:  ^r.  John  M.,  lifinote  1. 

Canals:  15-24. 
Capitalists :  i>7  •  100. 

Carnac :  Mr.,  English  commander  (1778),  263-264, 

2CiL 

Carrot :  growing  of,  5fi. 

Carts:  9-10,  m 

Castor  seed  :  tillage  of,  45= 

Cayes:  Buddhist  (a.©.  10^  200],  212^213, 

Cay :  Colonel,  English  commander  (1778),  262^264. 

Census  :  famine  (1877),  92. 

Cereals:  y)  41. 

Cesses:  222  note  1,  368^  US. 

Cbikan:  military  post  (1443),  217  ;  captured 
(1490)  by  Malik  Ahmad,  22Q  ;  (1647)  by  Shiviiji 
22fi ;  (1662)  by  the  Moghals,  230  ;  restored  (1667) 
to  Shiv4ji,  23a :  again  capturud  (1671)  by  the 
Moghals,  23fi ;  BAbi&dlT  Phadke  commandant  of 
the  Peehwa'a  household  troops  imprisoned  (1796) 
in,  273  ;  siege  (1818)  of,  303. 

Chalukyas:  Hindu  dynasties  (550-760),  214  and 
note  I. 

Chandrasen  Jidhav :   ShAhu's  commander-in- 
chief,  (1710),  2iL 
Channel :  irrigation,  14. 

Character:  Bajir^v  I.'s,  244j  BAUji  II.'s,  250j 
Ali<lhavrif's,  NtfrAyanrAv's,    256;  NAna 

Fadnavia',  272,  280j  BdjirAv  II.'s,  274^  2M  and 
notes  1  and  2^  293 ;  Colonel  Close's,  29Q  and  note 
1. 

Chataraphana :  Andhrabhritya  king  (a.  p.  20).  213. 
Chanth :  Marith*  levy,  234.  239,  241.  2i3. 
Chdvand:  fall  (1818)  of.  303. 
Chavli  :  pube,  42,  43, 
Chillies :  tillage  of,  SiL 

ChimnijiApa:  BAjinlv  BalhU's  (1720- 1740)  bro- 
ther, 243-244. 
Chimndji  Jidhav    Brihman  rebel  (1839),  ML 


Chimn^i  M&dhavraT :  eighth  rubliwa  (1796), 

272-274. 

Cholera:  345,  469.  476.  477j  481.  501.  502.  m 

(Tlay  figures :  malting  of,  202  •  204. 

Gierke  :  Mr.  VV.,  U  note  1,  20,  25,  26,  27. 

Close :  Colonel,  British  Keaident  at  Poona  (1802), 

282.  285.  2!ifi. 
Coats :  Dr.  (1819),  11&  122  note  1. 
Cochineal :  insect.  Ml 

Cockbum:  Colonel,  English  conunander  (1778), 

26^-201. 

Coffee  :  experimental  cultivation  of,  63-04, 

Coins  :  ShAtkami  (A.n.  160).  213. 

Combs:  making  of,  201-202, 

Complaints  :  against  moneylenders,  127-183f 

Condiments :  tillage  of,  60-55. 

Condition:  of  husbandmen,  2;  of  the  district 
(1429)  21L  (1468-1474)  218  -  219.  (1490-1636) 
22L(1636)  22^-225.  (1673)236  -  2.37,(1680)238, 
(1745)  245,  (17.J<J)  250.  (1801)  2SL  (1803  - 1S08) 
284-280.  (181-))  292  -  293.  (1819-  1826)  30G  and 
note  4,  (1821)  353-354.  (1825)  375  -376. 

Coronation :  ShivAji's  (1674),  m 

Cotton  :  cultivation  46-48  ;  weaving,  196-198. 

Coussmaker:  Major  G.,  conducted  (1875-1882) 
taaar  silk  experiments,  67  -  76. 

Crafts  :  brasswork,  silk-woaving,  gold  and  silver 
thread,  cotton  goo<ls,  glass- bangle»,  combs,  clay 
figures,  paper,  iron  pote,  tape,  felt,  wood-turning, 
173 -2ia 

Crop  :         1 5  details,  34  -64. 

Cnrrency :  103-104. 

D. 

DidAji  Kondadev :  ShivAji's  teacher  (1637-1647), 

220  -  226. 

D&du  Narsa  Kile :  land  settlement  of  (1429), 
211. 

Daily  Life  :  Mr.  Elphinstone's,  291  note  1. 

Dakshina  Fund :  origin  of  the,  244. 

Dakshindpatha :  old  name  of  the  Deocan,  212, 

Damiji  Gaikwir:  imprisoned  (1751)  by  BAlAji 
Peshwa,  245  *,  released  (1754),  24fii 

Damiji  ThorAt  MarAtha  noble  (1714),  242. 

Dandaka :  forest,  21L 

Daniell :  Major  IL.  309, 

Dasara :  Hindu  fuatival,  2M  note  1,  299t 

DaulatrAv  Sindia :  (1794).  is  present  in  the  battle 
of  Kharda  (1795),  270;  promisea  to  secure  the 
accession  of  BsijirAv,  211  ;  Bdjirdv  deserta  Sindia 
wht«e  minister  sets  up  CbimnAji  iu  his  place,  272; 
NAna's  negotiations  with  ^dia  who  imprisons 
his  minister  and  procures  the  aooession  of  BAjirAv, 
273  ;  his  influence  in  Poona,  274  ;  he  plunders 
(1797)  Poona,  275 ;  family  quarrels,  276-279 ; 
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Sindia  all  powerful  at  Poona,  SfflQ;  his  waw 
with  YasLvantriv  Holkar  who  defeats  his  army 
at  Ujain,  gfil  ;  assintn  Bdjirdv  in  repelling 
Holkar  who  U  maater  of  Poona,  282. 

Davidson :  Mr.  J.,  80 note  fi. 

Deacon  :  Colonel  (1818),  302. 

Dcccan  Riots :  n9-i2.'^. 
Deccan  Riots'  Commission :  membera,  inquiries, 

reooromendationa,  123-128. 
Delhi :  ShivAji'a  visit  to,  234. 
Delhi  governors  :  of  the  Deccan  (1318-1347),  215. 
DhaJlgars  :  huebaodnien,  2^ 

Dhamikot :  Shdtkarni  capital  (a.d.  IQ  •  140),  212 
note  1. 

Dhennkdkat :  see  Dharaikot. 
Dhodap  :  action  near  (17GS),  253. 
DifBcultieS  :  famine,  94-95. 
Diler  Khin  :  Moghal  general  (1665),  231-234. 
Diva :  pass,  IM 
Dng:ad  :  battle  of  (1780),  m 
Diirga  Devi  :  famine  (1396-1407),  2iiL 
Dyes:  4^ 

E. 

Egerton:  Colonel,  Eaglish  commander  (1778), 
263-264. 

Egg-plant :  growing  of,  60. 

Eldridge  :  Major  (1818),  31^ 

Elphinstone :    Mr.  Mountstuart,   is  appointed 
(1811)  Resident  at  Poona;  his  former  services; 
his  plan  of  life  at  Poona;  upholds  B&jirdv's 
authority    over    the    estate-holders ;  intrigues 
of  Khusmji  an  agent  at  the  Residency ;  allovrs 
Bijirlv   to  streogthea   his   force ;  Gang^dhar 
Shdstri  in  Poona ;  Mr.  Elphinstone's  estimate  of 
his  character  ;  murder  of  the  ShAstri  at  Pandhor- 
pur  ;  Trimbakji's  share  in  the  murder  ;  Mr.  El- 
phinstoDc  demands  the  surrender  of  Trimbakji  ; 
BAjiriv's  phins  of  a  general  rising  of  all  the  Mari- 
tha  powers ;  Mr.  Elphinstone  warns  Bijir&v  of 
the  danger  he  was  running  ;  demands  the  surren- 
der of  Trimbakji  and  the  immcfHate  delivery  of 
8inhgad,  Puraudbar,  and  B4ygad  as  a  pledge  ; 
treaty  of  Poona*;  the  three  forts  restored  to  Biji- 
riv  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  who 
had  an  interview  with  BdjirAv  at  Mihuli ;  BAji- 
riv's  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Elphinstone  ;  prepa- 
rations for  the  battle  ;  battle  of  Kirkee  ;  hia  share 
in  the  victory ;  Poona  surrendered  ;  BiijirAv'a 
flight ;  fight  at  Koregaon  ;  SiUn  proclamation  ; 
fall  of  the  Peabwa's  forta  in  Poona  ;  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  appointed  Commissioner  ;  settlement  of  the 
country  ;  the  countrj  between  Cbaudor  hills  and 
the  Nira  river  under  two  Collectors,  Captains 
Robertson  and  Pottinger ;  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
policy  with  regard  to  existing  institutions  ;  posi- 


tion of  the  Sardirs;  adminiatwtive' changes ; 
condition  of  Poona  under  the  Britiah,  290-306. 
Exchange  Bills :  102-103. 

Experiments  :  sugarcane,  53-4S4- 

Experimental  Gardens :  76-77. 

Exports :  169-170. 

F 

Pairs :  m. 

Fallows :  aL 

Famines:  (1397-1877),  84-96,  224,  285. 
Felt :  making  of,  208-209. 

Ferries :  152-168. 
Fibre  Plants:  46-48. 
Field  Plagues :  80-84. 
Field  Tools :  s-io. 

Fife  :  lake,  17-18. 
Fife  :  Lieutenant-Coloncl,  15, 
Fitzgerald  Bridge :  155. 
Fletcher :  Mr.  W.  M.,  l  note  1,  93. 
Flight :  BAjirAv's  (1802)  ^  (1817)  301  -  303. 
Ford:  Captain  John  (1813-1817),  291  295  '>97 
300.   *  '   ' 

Frederick :  Major,  English  commander  (1779),  aS. 

French  :  intrigues  in  Poona,  261. 

Fruit  VegeUbles :  57-60. 
Fryer :  Engliah  physician  (1676)  150^  ^  -  ^2. 

G. 

Oiiiwir  :  origin  of  the  family,  244. 

Oambier:  English  civil  governor  of  Sorat  (1774) 

258. 

GangAbii:  NiriyanrAv  Peabwa's  widow  (1774), 

257  -  2.-)8. 

Gangidhar  Shistri:  Gdikwdr's  agent  in  Poona 

(1815),  294-295. 
Gang&pnr  :  old  name  of  Tulipur,  224- 
Gardening:    soil,  tillage,  field  tools,  manure, 
sowing  season,  flowers,  vegetables,  plants,  graft- 
ing, pruning.  31-34. 
Gardens  :  experimental,  76-77  ;  botanical,  77-80. 
Garlic:  growing  of,  56. 
Gell:  Lieutenant  (1848).  209. 
Gh&sd&na :  Mariltha  levy,  241. 
GhdrShirim  :  head  of  the  Poona  city  police  (1800), 
280. 

Giberae  :  Captain  (1844),  ML 
Glass  Bangles  :  making  of,  198-201. 
Ooddard:  General,  his  march  (1779),  266  -  267. 
Gold  and  Silver  Thread :  making  of,  191 -i96. 
Gop&lr&V  Mairil :  G4ikwAr's  agent  in  Poona 

(1815),  29i^29Q< 
Gopikibii:  BAUji  n.'a  wife,  248-249. 

Government  Securities :  100-  IQL 
Gram  *•  tillage  of,  42^ 
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drapes: 

Oajarit  Vdnis  :  moneylenders,  98  ■  99. 

Haibatriv  Nimbdlkar :  Maritba  noble  (1714). 

242. 

Haidar  Ali  :  M&isur  ruler  (1763- 1782),  262-254. 
Hand  Tools:  HL 
Harik :  grain,  ^ 

Haripant  Fhadke  :  Poona  miniiter  (1773),  255  • 

257.  252. 

Hartley  :  Captain,  English  commander  (1779),  285.  i 
Hasan  Gangn  :  founded  (1347)  the  Bahomoi  king-  ^ 

dom,  21^  and  note  IL  i 
Haveli  r'anrvey,  431-432,  488-495. 
Heber  :  Bishop  (1825),  152^  375,  376. 
Hemidpaat:   Y^dav  minister  (1271  •  1318)  and 

builder  of  temples,  21i  note  ^ 
Hemp :  tillage  of,  48» 
Hereditary  Officers :  366-367. 
Hetkaria :  RatnAgiri  MarAth^a  in  ShivAji's  army, 

231^^32. 
HiU  Passes:  149-154. 
Hoe :  field-tool,  &. 

Holdings :  6^ 

Holkar :  origin  of  the  family,  244. 
Holland :  Mr.      L.,  93.  j 
Honya :  Koli  rebel  (1873),  m  | 
Hornby  :  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay  (1776  1784), 

2G1.  266, 
Horse  Gram :  pal«e,  42, 

Huabandmen  -  classes,  condition,  character,  1  -  3  ; 
condition  (1819,  1822,  1832,  1843,  1856- 1875) 
109  -122,  (1879)  1-29- 133. 

r. 

Imperial  grants  :  made  (1719)  to  Sh*hu,  243.  i 
Imports :  167  - 169. 

Incline  ;  the  Bor,  note  1 .  I 
Indipur :  survey,  380-392.  Z^U,  396.  414.  425.  I 

435,  471  •475. 
Indian  Com :  grain,  4SL 
Indian  MUlet:  tiUage  of,  39-40. 
Inscriptions :  on  the  Mutha  Canal,  ^ ;  on  the 

Nira  Canal.  23-24  ;  on  the  M&toba  tank,  25-2&  ; 

on  the  Shinnphal  tank,  22  ;  on  the  Bh&dalvAdi 

tank,  27  ;    NAna  pass    (b.c.  90  -  a.d.  30),  212; 

SbAtkami  (b.  c.  90]  212  and  note  1 ;  other  Buddhist  ; 

(A.D.:i0O»2OO),  212^21^  I 
Insnrance:  1 05 -IPC-  j 

Interest :  rates  of,  107-108.  I 
Iron  Pots  :  making  of,  206-207.  ! 
Irrigation:  motasthal  or  bag-watered,  pdttuthal 

or  channel-watered,  (Jovemment  water  works, 

reaervoirs,  12-28. 


Isipnr:  fall  of  (1818),  m 

J. 

Jaeqnemont:  French  traveller  (1830- 1832),  fii 

note  6i  112. 
Jinoji :  BertUr  ruler  (1763),  247.  252.  253.. 
Jasvantsing:  Moghal  general  (1663),  230- gtl. 
Jatha :  land  syattini,  313  -  317. 
J&vli :  murder  (1655)  of  the  R&ja  of,  227. 
Jejnri:  Yashvantriv  Holkar  near  (1801),  2fiL 
Jijibii :  ShivAji's  mother,  223^^225. 
Jivdhan  :rfall  (1818)  of,  303. 
Jizia  :  Auraugzcb's  poll-tax,  238» 

Joyner  :  Mr.  R.  B.,  20. 

Jnnnar  •  proposed  identification  with  Tagar,  211 
note  2j  old  trade  centre  (b.c.90  -  a.d.  30)^  211 ; 
Buddhist  inBcriptionB'(A.D.  100-200)  at,  212-213  ; 
NahapAua's  capital,  212  and  note  lOj  military 
poet  (1443),  211;  subordinate  to  Daulatabad, 
218-219 ;  Malik  Ahmad's  (1490  -1508)  head- 
quarters, 22Q;  plundered  (1657)  by  ShivAji,  22&; 
BajirAv  coutined  (1794}  in,  270  :  survey,  384  389. 
451 -454. 

Justice  '•  administration  of  (1808),  220  and  note  2x 

K. 

K&la  Cbabntra :  platform  at  Junnar  built  over  the 

heads  of  KoU  rebels,  22&. 
Kalnsha:  Sambbdji's  favourite  (1680-1689),  23S. 
Eamil :  highest  land  rent,  SIS  note  1,  ^25, 
Kdrle:  Bnddhiat  inscriptions  (a.d.  IQQ-200)  at. 

tll2  ;  action  (1779)  at,  264. 
Karnatak :  mUji  H.'a  expedition  (1762)  into,  2M ; 

(1755),  242;  (1757),  248. 
Edsurdi :  reservoir  at,  24. 
Katraj  :  reservoir  at,  2S  ;  pass,  154. 
E4var  Sen :  tirst  Hindu  Teshwa  of  BurhAn  KiMm 

(1508-1553),  222. 
Eeyser  *•  Mr.  A.,  1  note  1,  S3. 
Ehadakvisla:  lake  at,  17  -18. 
Khandila:  English  camp  (1778)  at,  263^ 
Ehin  Jahin  ;  Moghal  general  (1G85),  ^8. 
Eharda :  battle  (1795)  of,  210. 
Kliarif :  early  season,  3i 

Khed :  action  (1708)  at,  2ifi ;  survey,  392-393.  458^ 

ML 

Eheni:  KoU  rebel  (1657),  227  -228. 
Ehopivli :  General  Goddard  at  (1781), 
Ehorasanians :  in  the  service  (1468-1474)  of 

MusalmAna,  281. 
TrbiiRrnji :  Poona  Resident's  agent  (1811),  290- 

292. 

Eirkee  :  battle  (1817)  of,  30Q-301. 
Eo^ri  :  faU  (1818)  of,  m 
Eolamb:  p»»«. 
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EoliB :  thoir  oonditioD  under  Bahanani  rule  (1347- 
1490).  218  ;  their  ri8mg8  (1657)  227 -228.  (1839- 
1844),  307-308. 

Kondhdna:  moderD  Sinhgad  fort,  215  ;  captared 
(1647)  by  ShivAjt,  22flL 

Eopargaon:  Ilagbunithrir  at  (1782),  26L 

Eoregaon :  fight  (1818)  at, 

Korondi :  pass,  153. 

Eunbis :  husbaudmen,  1. 

EuiBar :  pMs,  1^ 

L. 

Land :  plough  of,  1 ;  aoquisition  (1817  - 1868),  21fi ; 
adminiBtrative  staff  (1884),  310-312  ;  alienated 
villages,  312-313;  revenue  history  umler  the 
eai-ly  Hiudua — thai  or  jaiha  gy a  t«»m— 3 13-316  ; 
under  Malik  Ambar,  817-820;  under  the  }Aii.- 
this,  320  - 341;  under  the  Moghala,  821.  under  the 
British  (1818-1884)  341-513  ;  Mr.  Pringle'a  lur- 
vey,  379-411  ;  revenue  sun-ey,  412-464  ;  revision 
survey,  470-508  ;  survey  results,  508-510  ;  t^ve- 
nue  statistics,  &12  :  agricultural  bAnka,  512  -51.^ 

Landholders:  (1821),  353,  m 

Larken :  Mr.  A.  L.  P.,  23» 

Leaf  Vegetables :  61-62. 

Lentils  :  pulse,  43^ 
License-tax :  returns,  97. 
Linseed ;  tillage  of, 

Locusts  :  80-82.  424,  432,  m  5^  511,  512. 

Loiiogad :  place  of  continement  iu  1564,  222 ; 
captured  (1S70)  by  Shiv&ji  but  retaken  (1671) 
by  the  Moghals,  23S ;  G&ikwHr  and  D4bhAdo 
iamiUes  imprisoned  (1751)  in  245i  fall  (1818), 

m 

Lord  Valentia :  EugUsh  traveller  (1803),  286^ 
^  note  1. 

Lyle:  Mr.,  reared  (1876)  silk- worms,  71-72. 

M. 

Xacldntosh :  Sir  James,  in  Poona  (1805). 287-288. 
(1808)  289.290. 

Mddhavriv  I.  :  fourth  Peahwa  (1761-1772) ;  snc- 
ceeda  Uis  father  ;  KaghuuiithrAv  becomes  regent ; 
war  with  the  Nizim  ;  quarrels  with  Raghun&th- 
riv  who  defeats  MAdhavr&v ;  Raghunllthr&v  in 
power  and  places  MAdhavriv  in  confinement ; 
Baghnn^lthrdv'a  unpopular  measures  ;  war  with 
the  Niz^who  plunders  Poona  ;  battle  of  Rakis- 
bon ;  war  with  Haidar  Ali ;  success  of  M&dhav- 
rAv ;  Mr.  Mostyn,  the  envoy  from  the  Bombay 
Government,  at  Poona  ;  MAdharAv  defeat*  Raghu- 
ndtkrdv  at  Dhodap  and  takes  bun  prisoner  ;  his 
measures  against  JAnoji ;  sends  an.  army  to 
M&lva ;  improves  the  civil  government  of  the 
country ;  sends  an  army  against  Haidar  Ali  in 
the  Kam&tak ;  his  death ;  character,  26Q  -264. 


Midhavriv  II :  seventh  Peshwa  (1774- ITltt); 
minurity  ;  iutemal  disorders  ;  the  ministry  oom- 
bine  and  act  against  Raghimiithriv  who  is  helped 
by  the  English;  treaty  of  Purandhar ;  French 
intrigues  in  Poona  ;  rivalry  amongst  the  minis- 
ters ;  Ndna  Fadnavis  ;  English  expedition  ;  con- 
vention of  Vadgaon  ;  General  Goiidard's  march  : 
treaty  of  SalbAi ;  MahAdji  Sindia  in  power ;  war 
with  the  NizAm  ;  Nina's  height  of  prosperity ; 
Mddhavrtv's  death,  2.">8-271. 

Mahid  :  treaty  (1795)  of,  273. 

Mahad&jipant  Purandliare :    B41iji's  (1740 
1761)  agent,  244-246. 

MahAdji  Sindia (1763- 1794):  253,  263,  264-268. 

mL 

Mahilkaris :  31L  ilfi. 

Mah^ratbis:  Great  Rattas  or  Ratta  kings  of  the 
Deccm  and  KamAtak  (760-973).  '213  note  1. 

Kdhmnd  GiW&n :  Bahmani  minister  (1460  - 1481),  1 
217-219. 

H&hali:  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  B.1jiriv  (1817)  at, 

228.  1 
Malcolm  :  Sir  John  (1817),  298.  202  and  note  2.  i 
Malet :  Mr.  Charles,  appointed  (1785)  British  Beti- 
dent  in  Poona,  2fi& 

Malik  Ahmad:  first  NizAm  Sh.lhi  king  (1490-  150S), 
220 

Malik  Ambar:  Ahmadnagar  regent  (1605-1626), 

223,  317  -320. 

Malik  E&fur:  AlA-ud-din's  general  (1290-13121,  '| 

21H  note  2^ 

Malik-al-Taj&r  :  Bahmani  noble  (1429),  217. 
Mdlis  :  gardeners,  1. 

Maloji  Bhonsle:    Shiviji'sJ  grandfather  (1595!. 
MAlscj  :  pass,  149-150. 

Mimlatdirs :  311,  ^  2. 

MdLn^iMore  :  Shfihu's  commander-in-chief  (17I(». 

242. 

Manure :  11 .12.  32.  ' 

llarith&S  :  t&ud  history  under  the,  320-341. 
MarAtha  Chiefs:  (1795),  m 
Mardtha  Horse  :  deseription  (1805)  of  the,  281 
March  :  Duke  of  Wellington's,  154  and  note  I' 

2*-"^  and  note  I  ;  Para(i»hur&m  Bhau's,  271. 
Markets :  165-166. 
Mirwiris :  moneylenders,  9^ 
Materials :  for  the  laud  history  chapter,  310  note  1. 
Math :  pulse,  42. 
Mdtoba :  reservoir,  5.'^..'S4. 
Mauritius:  avigarcane,  53  -  54i 
Mdval :  survey,  461  -  464. 
M&valis  :  Shiv&ji's  soldiers,  231-23'2.  22£Lm 

Merchants :  IMilfiS.  ^ 

Millet :  tillage  of,  ^ 
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Itins :  luune  for  Yavana,  212  note  \SL 
Mixed  sowings  30. 

Mohiabad:  name  given  to  PoonA  In  memory  of 

Kdmbaksh's  son,  240. 
Money  :  Shlh^ji  weighed  (1(136)  agamat,  22^ 

Moneylenders :  106,  124-128. 

Moore  :  Mr.  J.  (Ls  1  note  2,  12  note  1,  2L  8Q  note 

3,  IM  note  1. 
Moroba  Padnavis   Poena  minister  (1773),  257i 

258.  262.  263. 
Motasthal:  well-irrigation,  12-13. 
Mostyn:  Mr.,  British  envoy  at  Poona  (1768- 

1779),  253,  256,  2GL 
MndAji  Bhonsle  :  Berir  Chief  (1784),  26L 
Mndliol  ••  burnt  (1649)  by  8hiv4ji,  229^ 
Mug  *•  pnlse<  ^ 

Mnkidam :  ^'illage  headman,  315  and  note  1,  216. 
Mnlberry :  see  Silk. 
Mnnd :  tenure,  313  note  1. 
Mnr4rpant :  BijApur  mimater  (1637),  225. 
Mnrshed  Knlikhin :  introduced  (1637)  Todar 

Mal'i  revenue  system  into  the  Deccan,  22&. 
Mntha  Canals :  15-20. 

N. 

If ichni  :  grain,  40-41, 

Nig  Niik ;  Koli  chief  (1340)  of  Sinhgad,  215L 

Nigphani :  pass, 

Kahapdna  :  P4rthian  Viceroy  (a.d.  10?L  213  and 

note  8. 
Miktodis  ;  432,  499,  &1L 

Hina:  P^s.  150-151  ;  old  trade  (B.C.  100- A.D.  100) 

along.  211  ;  inscriptions,  212. 
Hina  Darbare   Br4hman  rebel  (1839),  SQL 
Kina  Fadnavis:  Kirknn  (1762)  of  MAdhavrAv 
(1761-  1772),  251  ;  is  appointed  (1763)  Fa*lnari8, 
252 ;  opposes  (1774)  B-ighunAthrAv,  257  ;  jealousy 
among  the  Poona   ministers,  treaty  of 

Puraodhar  (1776),  260;  his  hate  of  the  English, 
261  ;   fresh  disaensions  among  the  ministerial 
party  and  Kina's  triumph  (1778),  262-263  ;  con- 
vention  of    Vadgaon  (1778),   264-206;  Nina 
crushes  a  conspiracy  (1784)  for  deposing  the 
Peahwa  MAtlhavniv,  2fi2  ;  riralry  between  N^na 
and  MahAdji  Sindia  (1794),   268  -  263;  NAna's 
triumph    over  the  KizAm  at    Kharda  (1795), 
270 .  Kina*8    conduct    towards   the  Peshwa 
MAdhavriv,  270-271  ;  NAna's  intrignea  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  the  last  Peahwa  BAjtrAv,  211  ; 
changes  sides  and  quarrels  with  Peu-ashurAm 
Bhiu  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  MAhAd,  2Z2; 
•ecu  res  the  oo-operatioQ  of  the  Nizdm,  273  ;  re- 
sumes the  duties  of  prime  minister  to  BAjiriv 
who  shortly  afterwards  enters  into  a  plot  to  free 
himself  from  NAna's  control,  274 ;  NAna'a  house 
is  plundered  and  himself  confined  in  Ahmadnagar 
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fort,  275;  Nina  set  fwe  by  Sindia  (1798),  222  : 

Nina  is  induced  by  Bijiriv  to  take  his  post  as 

minister,  228  ;  his  death  and  cliaraoter,  2SQ. 
Ndnaguna:   Ptolemy's   (a.d.  IM  name  of  the 

KAna  pass,  212.  note  1& 
Niriyanriv:  fifth  Peshwa  (1772-1773) ;  suoeeeds 

his  brother  MAdhavrAv  ;  changes  in  the  ministry  ; 

disturbance  ;  the  Peshwa  murdered  ;  perpetrators 

of  the  crime,  255-256. 
Ndropant  Chakradev  :  Poona  courtier  (1797), 

276. 

Narsing  KlianderiT :  chief  of  Vinohur  (1801), 

281. 

Narso  Eimchandra ;  Riv  Siheb,  9S  note  3^  101 
note  1. 

Navy :  Shiviji's,  229,  23L 
Niger  seed  :  tillage  of,  43. 

Nimtina  :  test-system,  312  note  2. 

Hira  Canal :  2Q-34. 

Niz&m  Sh&bis  :  Musalmin  rulers  (1490-1636)  of 

Ahmaduatjar,  2111^224. 
Nizim-ul  Mnik :  founder  of  the  family  of  Haidar- 
abad  NixAms,  24^ 

o. 

Obollah:  mentioned  in  a  Kirle  inscription  (a.d. 

100-200).  213. 
Officers  :  famine  (1877),  93- 9*, 
Oil-seeds  :  tillage  of,  44-46. 
Omenagar  :  Ptolemy's  name  (A.D.  150)  of  Junnar, 

213  note  10^ 
Oniona  :  tillage  of,  56. 
Ozanne :  Mr.  E.  C,  83> 

P. 

Pibal:  survey,  384-389.426-430.  482-488. 
Piligirs:  Maritha  and  Koli  hill  chiefs  (1190- 

1295),  214-215. 
Palmer :  Colonel,  British  Resident  (1797)  at  Poona. 

276.  279. 
Fin&dlB :  water-showers,  13. 
Pandharpur  :  wtion  (1774)  at,  252  ;  Oangidhar 

Shistri  murdered  (1815)  at,  225. 
Pinipat:  battle  (1761)  of,  212. 
Paper -making :  2fri-206. 
Pftra8hur^.m  Bhdn :  Poona  courtier  (1796-1799), 

270-273. 
P^rtbians  m«  Persians. 
P&sbin  :  reservoir  at,  28± 
Fatas  :  reservoir  at,  28. 
Pitasthal :  channel-watering,  li^ 
Pitila  :  village  headmen,  311,  313  note  1,  315  »od 

note  1,  31fi  and  note  1. 
P&yta :  pulse,  4a. 

P&yin  QhiX   lowland  KamAtak,  248. 
Pea  :  pnl««.  44. 
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Peddlers:  167. 

Fdudhiris:  preparatioos  (1816)  for  onuhing  the, 

m 

Persiailt :  mentiotied  in  old  caves  aod  JunnMr  in- 
scriptions (A.D.  100-200). 
Feshwa  :  origin  of  the  term,  222  note  1. 
Petenikas  :  rulers  of  Paithan  (B.C.  250).  212 note 5. 
Plough  :  field  tool,  8^ 
Ploughing:  10-11. 
Pod  YegeUbles:  6a-fii. 

Poena:  captured  ( 1662)  by  the  Moghah,  229;  Moghale 
surprised  (1603)  by  Sbiv4ji  nt,  23Q ;  restored  to 
ShivAji  (1667),  23fi  ;  Ukeo  (168o)  by  KhAn  JahAn, 
;  became  ( 1750)  capital  of  the  Maritha  empire, 
2i5. ;  destroyed  (1763)  by  the  NizAm,  2fi2 ;  Mahidji 
Sindia  (1792)  in,  2C8  -269;  plundered  (1797)  by 
Sindia,  275,  (1802)  by  Holkar,  282  ;  treaty  (1817) 
of,  ISI ;  surrendered  (1817)  to  the  English,  m. 

Post  Offices :  162.163. 

Potatoes  :  tillage  of,  55  •  56. 

Pot  mger  :  Captain  Henry,  Colleetor  (1818),  2Qlt 

Povars :  origin  of  the  Dhilr,  244. 

Prat4pgad :  building  of,  2^ 

Prices :  m-m,  373.  374,  876,  416,  4aa  note  1, 
474  note  1,  478  note  1,  479,  512. 

Pringle :  Mr.,  hia  survey  and  settlement,  879-398. 
396.  397.410. 

Prother:  Colonel  (1818),  203. 

Pulses  :  tillage  of,  42-44. 

Pulum&Ti  :  Andhrabhritya  king  <a.d.  IflQ^lSO), 

213. 

Puraadhar  :  captured  (1647)  by  Shiv&ji,  226-227  : 
siege  (1665)  of,  231-232  ;  Uken  (1706)  by  the 
Moghals,  240 ;  action  (1711)  near,  241  ;  granted 
(1714)  to  B4Ujiby  the  Pant  Sachiv,  2^;  treaty 
(1776)  of,  2fiQ ;  ceded  (1817)  to  the  English, 
297  ;  siege  (1818)  of,  3(tt  ;  survey,  392,  393-394, 
396,  442.444.  457.  602-508. 

R. 

Hftbi:  Iftte  season,  3. 
Radish  :  tiUage  of,  67. 

RAghu  Bhingria:  KoD  rebel  (1844),  307-308. 
Ba^hnji  Bhonsle :  Sena  S4beb  Subha  (1753),  247, 
Raghuuithriv  :  sixth  Peshwa  (1773-1774)  ;  leads 
(1754)  an  army  in  Gujanlt,  24$  ;  in  North  India 
(1756),   24S ;  quarrels  with  Sadiahiv  rdv  and 
becomes  the  head  of  civil  affairs  (1759),  249 } 
becomes  regent  of  Madbdvr&v  I.,  250 ;  refuses 
to  cede  Silsette  to  the  English,  251 ;  quarrels 
with  M^havr&v  and  retires  to  N&aik,  2^  •  u 
supported  by  the  Niz&m,  regains  power  and  keeps 
MAdhavrdv  in  confinement,  251  ;  hia  unpopular 
measures ;    is    defeated   by    MMhavriiv  at 
Dhodap   and  is    kept  in    confinement,   252 ; 
intrigues  with  Haidar  Ali  and  the  NizAm,  254  * 


is  released  and  placed  in  chaige  of  tke  young 

Peahwa  Nirdyanrdv,  25i;  his  share  in 
NArAyanrAv's  murder,  255  -256  j  become  Peshwa, 
256;  is  opposed  by  the  ministers,  251;  is 
helped  by  the  English  and  signs  the  treaty  of 
Surmt,  2fia;  the  English  attempt  to  restote 
bim  to  power,  263-266  ;  Sindia  keeps  him  in 
power  and  his  flight  to  Surat,  26fi  ;  treaty  of 
SalbAi ;  fixes  his  rwidence  at  Kopargaon  ;  his 
death,  267. 

Railway :  159-162;  traffic,  170.172. 

Rfija  Jaysing:  Moghal  general  (1665),  231 -2^4. 

RAjdpur:  plundered  (1661)  by  Shiviji. 

RAjirim:  Regent  (1690-1700);  fall  oflUygad; 
RAjSrim's  movements ;  his  resources ;  his  death 
239.  ' 

Rijgad ;  captured  (1711)  by  Shihn,  240. 
Eajmdchi :  pass,  l^  impostor  SadAshir  Chim- 
nAji  defeated  (1776)  at,  2fiL 

Rakisbon  battle  (1763)  of,  262. 
Rila:  grain,  ^ 

Bimchandra:  YAdsy  king  (1271*  1310),  214  note 

3,  215  note  2, 

R^mchandra  Malllir :  administrative  (1756) 
reforms  of,  2SQ. 

Rimd^  Syimi:  ShivAji's  spiritoal  guide,  228- 

m 

BAmoshi  Rising:  (1826),  306-307. 
RamSh^txi:  Poona  jndge  (1761-1773),  253. 

256,  257. 

R^'angaoa :  plundered  (1761)  by  the  Moghals, 

246. 

Ranshil :  see  BhimAshankar. 

Ristrakntas :  Hindu  dynasties  (760.973),  211 
and  note  2, 

Rat  Plague :  82-84.  502,  HS. 

Rattaa  :  kings  of  the  Deccan  and  KamAtak  (760- 

973),  213  note  1. 
Raw  Sugar :  making  of,  62-53. 
Bliygad:  faU  (1690)  of,  239;  oeded  (1817)  to  the 

English,  297. 
Reaping :  of  crops,  ^ 

Reddis :  probably  Rattas,  211  note  1,  211  note  2. 
Red  soils :  4-6. 

Baformi:  BAUjilL's  (1740-1761)  administrativ^ 

m 

ReUef  Act :  I>ecean  Agricultariats',  129-133. 
Relief  Houses  :  famine  (1877),  92-93. 
Remains  :  HemAdpanti,  214  note  4. 

Reservoirs:  24-28. 

Residency  :  at  Sangam  (1806),  m 

Rest  Houses :  158. 

Revenue  :  BAjirAv'a  (1816),  2^ 
Revenue  system:  Malik  Ambar's,  223 ;  Todsr 
Mai's,  m,  869 -.372.  377  379. 
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Bice  :  tiBage  of,  36  -87. 
Sichey :  Mr.  J.  B.,  2L 

Robertson :  Mr.  K  P.,  21 J  C*pUm  Henry  Don- 

dM,  lirat  Collooior  of  Poona  (1818).  2SiL 
Rock  Templei :  Sluuvite,  21A  note  4. 
Rose:  Mr.,  usiatant  collector  (1839),  3ffiL 
Rotation :     crops,  30^^ 
Routes:  141  149. 
Radd:  Lieutenant  (1839),  307. 
RubmI:  Mr.,  English  Reddent  at  Poena  <18I1), 

m 

8. 

Sacrifices:  Vedic,  212. 

Sadiahiv  Mdnkeahvar:  BAjirir'a  agent  (1808). 

288.  291.  m 

SadisMvriv:  Chimniji  Apa's  son  (1749-1761); 
aaaiittij  BAldji  Peshwa  (1740-1761)  in  hia  schemo 
of  Q8uri)iug  the  sole  power ;  quarrels  with  BAl&ji ; 
is  reconciled  and  becomoa  the  Peshwa's  minister; 
reforms  the  civil  administration ;  character ; 
enmity  with  Gopik4b4i,  BAUji's  wife ;  quarreU 
with  RaghunAthrtLv  ;  attempt  on  his  life  ;  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Maritha  army  in  North  India  ; 
battle  of  P&nipat ;  his  death.  240^243. 

Safflower  =  tillage  of,  46. 

Sftkhirim  Bipu :  Poona  minister  (1761  - 1778),  2fiJ, 

254^257,  258,  262.  263.  2S4. 
SakhArdm  Ohitge :  Poena  noble  (1796),  273, 275, 

276.  277.  280.  2Sl. 
Sakh&rim  Huri :  Poena  ooartier  (1778)»262  note 

Silbai :  treaty  (1782)  of,  2flZ. 

Silsette  ■  oesaioa  refused  (1760)  to  the  English, 

Sftmbh&ji :  second  Maritha  mler  (16S0-1689) ;  his 
dissipation  ;  oppression  ;  associates  bimaell  with 
the  rebel  prince  SultAn  Akbar ;  is  snrprised  by 
Takarrib  Kh&n  ;  is  disgraced  ;  his  insolence  and 
execution,  238  239. 

Sardirs:  position  (1818)  of  the,  3(KL 

Sardeshmakhi  :  Maritha  levy,  234,  g39i  24L  m 

Saraubhedir  :  325  note  2. 

S&t&ra :  proclamation  (1818), 

S&va :  grain,  4L 

Sdvanta  :  VAdi  chiefs,  228,  22fl. 

Saving  Oasses :  100- IQl. 

Savings  Bank :  deposits  in  the,  IfiL 

Savle :  pass,  1^ 

Scoop  :  field  tool,  9i 
Seasons :  field,  ^ 
Seed  drill :  field  tool,  fiifi. 
Senna:  plant,  64^ 
Sesame :  tillage  of, 

Shihiji  Bhonsle  (1594-1681):  ShivHji's  father; 
hia  marriage  with  Jijib4i ;  succeeds  (1629)  to  bis 
father's  estates  of  Poona  and  Sapa ;  breaks  his 


connection  with  the  Nizdm  RhAhls  and  goes  over 
to  the  Moghals  ;  leaves  Moghal  service  and  sides 
with  BijApur  ;  on  the  fall  of  Alima<Uiagar  over- 
mns  the  country  and  seizes  places  of  strength  ; 
weighs  himself  against  money  ;  is  hunted  (1637) 
by  the  Moghals ;  is  confinned  in  hia  estates  in 
Pooua  and  Supa ;  Isads  an  expedition  into  the 
KarnAtak  ;  visits  Poona  (1649);  much  respected 
by  his  son  Shiv&ji ;  his  death.  223-231. 
Shihu:  Maritha  ruler  (1707-1749);  his  impri- 
sonment ;  release  ;  marriage  ;  arrives  at  Poona  ; 
is  established  at  SdtAra  ;  Angria  becomes  tribu- 
tary to  Shihu  ;  appoints  BdUji  VishvanAth  as 
his  Peshwa ;  receives  three  imperial  grants  of 
chauth,  mrdenhmukhi,  and  srardj  ;  BAjirAv  and 
BAlAji,  the  second  and  third  Peshwis  ;  hia  death, 
2.39-245. 

Shiistekhdn :  Moghal  governor  (1662-1663),  229  - 

230. 

SbRiv  Temples :  the  ten  great,  211  and  note  1. 
Sll^mrijpant:  ShivAji's  mjuister  (1655),  227i22a» 
Shankriji  Niriyan:  Pant  Sachiv  (1711),  240- 
2iL 

ShanvAr  Vdda  :  Peshwa'a  palace  (1805),  287. 
ShAtkarni  ;  Hindu  dynasty  (b.  c.  2QQ.- a.  d.  300)^ 
212  and  note  1. 

Shearer :  Mr.,  S  note  i. 

Shekhddrs :  group-clerks,  328* 

Shenvi  BrAhmans  :  influence  (1797)  of,  216. 

Shidgad  :  pass,  loL 

Sbirsuphal:  reservoir  at,  26-27; 

Shiv^l  (1627-1680)  :  his  birth  ;  early  life  under 
D&ddji  Kondadev,  manager  of  bis  father's  estates  ; 
takes  Toma,  RAjgad,  ChAkan,  KondhAna,  Supa, 
and  Pooua  ;  plunders  a  BijApur  caravan  ;  captures 
RijmAchi  and  Lohogad  forts  aud  most  places  of 
strength  in  the  Konkan  ;  enters  the  Moghal  ser- 
vice ;  hia  schemes  for  possesalng  himself  of  tho 
whole  of  the  GhAtmAtha  ;  murder  of  the  RAja  of 
JAvli;  builds  PraUpgad;  insults  Aurangzeb,  then 
the  Moghal  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan ;  plunders 
Junnar  and  Ahmadnagar ;  strengthens  his  cavalry ; 
the  repulse  of  hia  army  against  Janjira  ;  ertcrs 
into  a  treaty  with  the  SAvants  of  VAdi ;  assastji- 
oates  AfzulkhAn,  the  BijApur  general ;  takes  some 
of  the  KolhApur  forts,  levies  contributions  along 
the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  spreads  terror  over 
the  whole  country ;  his  respect  for  lUmdAs 
Svimi,  his  religious  guide  ;  his  conduct  towards 
Biji  Ghorpade  of  Mndhol ;  fits  out  a  navy  ;  his 
conduct  towards  his  father  ;  changes  his  capital 
from  RAjgad  to  RAygad  ;  extent  of  his  power ; 
his  wars  with  the  Moghals  ;  his  defence  of  Siuh- 
gad  ;  takes  the  title  of  RAja  ;  plunders  Ahmad- 
nagar ;  his  success  against  BijApur  ;  bums  Veu- 
gurla  and  plunders  Barcelor ;  DilerkhAn,  tho 
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Moghal  general,  lays  siege  to  Purandhar :  gallant 
conduct  of  the  besieged  ;  Mivalis  and  Hetkari*  ; 
proposes  to  enter  the  Moghal  service  ;  hia  inter- 
view with  Jaysing  and  Dilerkhdn ;  gives  np 
several  forts  to  tho  Moghala  ;  levies  chauth  and 
»ardeMhmukhi ;  aasists  the  Moghak  in  their  attack 
on  Bijipur  ;  visits  Delhi;  escapes  from  Delhi; 
the  districts  of  Poona,  Ch&kan,  and  Supa  restor- 
ed to  him  ;  surprises  Sinbgail  and  Purandhar ; 
his  coronation  at  RAygad ;  bis  .ippearauce  ; 
death  ;  extent  of  his  territory  at  the  time  of  hi« 
death,  22a^23S. 

ShiTHer:  captured  (I486)  by  Malik  Ahmad,  219; 
survey,  384-389. 

Sidis :  Janjira  chiefs,  228i  250. 

Signer  Mutti :  eilk-grower  (182^-1847).  64-67. 

Silk:  cxpctinicnts  of  silk  cultivatiuu ;  tasar  silk 

oxperimelits  (1873- 1882),  64  76. 
Silk- weaving:  ivorkmen,  tools,  process,  articles, 

185- 191. 

Sind  ivne :  pass,  ISL 

Sindia :  origin  of  the  family,  2il^ 

Sinhgad:  name  given  (1(  47)  to  Kondhina  by 

ShivAji,  226  ;  surprised  (1670)  by  ShivAji's  army, 

235-236;  siete  (1700-1703)  of,  239-240;  sur. 

rendered  (1817)  to  the  English,  292  ;  «>(ge  (1^18) 

of,  302. 

Slavery :  (1820),  224. 
Slaves  :  133- 1:  4. 

Smith  :  General  (1815-1817),  296^289. 
Soils  :  ^ 

Sop&ra :  mentioned  in  KArlc  inscriptions  (a.D.  100- 

200),  213  and  note  8. 
Sowing :  IL 

Soyribil :  Shdhu's  mother,  239. 
Spencer:  Mr.  John,  visited  (1756)  Pbona,  247- 
21a. 

Spies  :  system  of,  253,  254. 

Staff:  (1884),  aijL:^ 

Staunton  :  CapUin  (1817).  301-302. 

Stevenson  :  Colonel  (1802), 

Stewart :  Captain  James  (1778),  English  comman- 
der, 263  -  264. 

St.  Lubin  :  supposed  French  ambassador  (1777), 
2&1  and  note  3,  2&L 

Stock :  farm,  6-7. 

Storing  :  of  grain,  30. 

Subhed&r  :  225  note  2. 

Sugarcane  :  tillage  of,  51  -  55. 

Sultan  Maizam  ;  Moghal  Viceroy  (1667),  235. 

Snmersing  :  NirAyanrAv's  murderer,  255  •  256. 

Sundt  and  Webbe :  Messrs.,  growers  of  coflTee 
(1839),  03. 

Supa  :  reservoir  at,  ^  ;  granted  (1720)  in  jdj^ir  to 

ChimuAji  Apa,  243 ;  survey,  437-438.  496-499. 

'-rr  ' 


Surat :  treaty  (1775)  of,  259  and  note  1  ;  Geneni 

Gocldard  (1779)  in,  266. 
Survey:  Mr.  Fringlc's,  322-4111;  thirty  yean' 

revenue  survey,  410  •  411.  412  -  415i  418  -  422. 

4^  -  432,  437  -  438,  442  464;;  revision  aiirvey, 

470-475,  477-508  ;  results ,  508  -510. 

Surydji  :  Maratha  commander  (1670),  235-236. 
Svardj  :  Mar^tha  home-rule  (1719),  24^  and  note  1. 
Sweet  Potatoes  :  growing  of,  57. 

Symonds  :  Mr.  w.  p.,  93. 

T, 

Tagara  :  identification  of,  211  note  2. 

Takarrib  Eh&n  :  Moghal  general  (1689),  2^  ^ 

oute  1. 

TalegaonDibhade  :  death  (1590)  of  Salibatkhin, 
an  Ahmadnngar  noble  at,  222 ;  action  (1779) 
near,  2M^262 ;  destroyed  (1751)  by  the  Moghals, 
24fi. 

Tini^i  Milusre :  Shiv^ji's  general  (1663),  230, 

Tdndulja  :  see  Rakisbon. 

Tankha  :  land-rent,  US  note  2,  325. 

Tape-weaving:  207-208. 

Taribii  :  lUjarAm's  widow  (1700),  ^-241.  245, 
247. 

Tasar  Silk  :  experiments  of,  67.76. 

Telegraph  Offices :  163. 

Tenevalege ;  Y^dav  capital,  214  note  2. 

Tenures :  213  note  1,  355  -  359. 

Territories  :  extent  of  ShivJlji's  (1664),  ^  (1680), 

238  note  1 ;  extent  of  MarAtha  (1699),  232. 
Thai  :  land  system,  313-317. 

Tbeur  :  death  of  M4dhavr4v  Peshwa  (1761  -1772} 
at,^ 

Thrashing :  grain,  29. 

Tika  :  tenure,  313.  note  1. 

Tipu  :  Maianr  ruler  (1782-1799),  268. 

Tobacco  :  tillage  of,  SSL 

Todar  Hal :  revenne  system  of,  225. 

Tolls  :  159. 

Tone:  Mr.,  visited  (1796)  Poona,  274. 

Toma  :  captured  (1646)  by  Shivaji,  226, 

Trade  ;  changes,  course,  agencies,  centres,  imports, 

exports,  railway  traffic,  163-173  ;  course  of  oU 

(B,C.  100-A.D.  100}^  211. 

Trades  Union :  123. 

Traffic  :  railway,  170-172. 

Transit  Duties  :  4U-412. 

Trimbakji  Denglia :  BijirAv's  adviser  (1813- 1817  X 

292.  294,  225. 
Trimbakriv  M&ma :  Poona  miniater  (1761  - 1774), 

251^  254.  25L 
Tukirdm  :  V4ni  saint  (1664),  231. 
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TlLkoji  Holkar  :  (1763  ■  1797)  253,  262,  264,  274, 
TllUpur  :   Aurangteb  at  (1689),  238 ;  Sambhiji 

executed  at,  239. 
Tur  :  pake,  43  -44. 


TTdgir  :  battle  (1760)  of,  249. 

Ujjain  :  battle  (1801)  of,  2SL 

Umiji  :  R4mo8hi  rebel  (1826),  3QL 

Upton  :  Colonel,  concludea  the  treaty  of  Puran- 

dhar  (1776).  259-260. 
UshaTdit :  Gujartt  and  Konkan  viceroy  (a.  d. 

40).  212  and  note  & 

V. 

Vadgaon  :  convention  (1779)  of,  265-266- 
Vijajitra:  pasa,  IfiL 

Vakil-ul-Mutlak :  title  bestowed  (1792)  on  the 

Peshwa,  268  -  269. 
V41 :  pulse,  44^ 

Vasantgad  :  captured  (1659)  by  Shiv&ji,  2ffi. 
Vasishthiputra  :  Pulumivi  (a.d.  10?).  213. 
Vedishri  •■  Shdtkarni  ruler  (B.C.  901^  212, 
Vengurla  :  burnt  (1664)  by  ShivAji,  231. 
ViUagea   312, 36Q,  512. 
Village  officers  :  ML  360-361. 
Village  servants  :  312.  3^0  -36&. 
Village  shopkeepers :  166-167. 
Vine :  62-63. 

Viahilgad :  aurpriaed  (1669)  by  ShivAji,  2^ 

W. 

Wages:  134. 

W^ihibl :  MusalmAn  sect,  3(^ 

Watching :  of  crops,  29. 
Water  Works  ••  Government,  14-28. 
Weaving :  185-191.  196-198. 
Weeding  :  of  crops,  29, 
Weiglits  aad  Measures :  138-140. 


Wellesley :  General,  reaches  (1803)  Poona  after 
a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours, 

28.3  and  note  1  ;  his-observations  on  the  condition 
of  the  country  round  Poena  and  the  Peahwa's 
mode  of  administrating  the  ^country,  284-287  ; 
his  estimate  of  Bdjir4v's  character,  288  note  2. 

Wellesley  Bridge :  154-155. 

Well  irrigation  :  12-13. 

Wheat ;  tillage  of,  38  -39. 

Whiting  :  Mr.  J.  E.,  20  note  1,  21-22.  2L 

Widows'  War  :  the  (1797-1799),  276,  219, 

Winnowing  :  grain,  29. 

Wood-ash :  tillage,  ^ 

Woodrow  ;  Mr.  G.  M..31  note  1 ;  oonduoted  (1876  • 
771  experiments  on  tasar  silk,  71. 

Wood-turning :  2o9-2io. 

Y. 

YAdavs :  Devgiri  rulers  (1150  - 1310),  2U  and  note 

Yajnashri  :  Sbdtkami  king  (a.d.40)i  212t 

Tam  :  growing  of,  56. 

Tas^i  Kank  :  Shiv&ji's  general  (1663).  23Qm 

Yashvantriv  Holkar  (1802)  :  overmus  almost 
the  whole  of  Malwa  ;  ia  defeated  by  GhAtge  ; 
arrives  near  Poona  ;  his  brother  Vithoji  is  drag- 
ged to  death  in  Poona ;  his  vow  of  vengeance 
against  BAjirAv  ;  his  nephew  imprisoned  at  Asir- 
gad  ;  marches  to  Poona  by  the  Rdjvdri  paai  and 
is  camped  between  Loni  and  Hodasp&r  ;  is  opposed 
by  the  Peshwa  asaistcd  by  Sindia  ;  his  triumph 
and  Bijir&v's  flight ;  plunders  Poona  ;  treaty  of 
Basaein  ;  ia  driven  to  ChAndor  in  Ndsik,  280  -  283. 

Tavans  :  mentioned  in  Junnar  insohptiooa  (A.O. 
100-200).  213  and  note  IQ. 

z. 

Zulflkarkhin  :  Moghal  general  (1707),  m 
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